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FREE THINKING 

TM'ARSHAL Chen-Yi said the Chinese would go without 
pants but get their own atomic arsenal. President 
Bhutto has said that his Pakistanis will cat grass and get 
their bomb. And we have got our own little nuclear cxplo- 
^ sion in a breadlcss economy. What it all proves 
is that practically anyone can now make the bomb. 
It wont Ik; long when Albania, Taiwan and perhaps 
Monaco have their own atomic devices. An American 
scientist has said that individual terrorists may be able to 
make miniature atomic wcMpons to blackmail and terrorise. 

But the horror and dismay of ^he nuclear powers add up 
to so much boloney. Having themselves secured nuclear 
status, they have been begging otheT nations in tlie name 
of world peace to desist from nuclear experimentation. 
And China went so far as to say that every nation should 
i manufacture nuclear weapons to break the monopoly of 
the big powers. They may change their opinions \vhen 
small powers on their periphery gate-crash the club. 

It is not going nuclear that bothers some people but that 
India should be the first nuclear pow'er that cannot feed 
its own people without foreign aid. There is irony in this 
situation. Tlic late Herr Hitl(;r openly said tliat he pre¬ 
ferred guns to butter and he w^as much berated for saying 
this. But now practically everyone prefers guns to bread 
and the gun-suppliers far exceed the dolers of bread. 

For governments that have been armings Arabs and 
7cws at the same time, and undertaking to streamline the 
forces of de.spotic states where public opinion has no say, 
it is hypocritical to pretemd that one more member of the 
nuclear club can upset the peace. That is w'hy very few 
people take any notice of their criticism of the Indian 
nuclear test. i 


But after the euphoria is over, it must be remembered 
' that the vast sums spent on more and more arms, on more 
sophisticated techniques for killing, can only have the most 
adverse effect on economic progress. The time has come 
when the big powers must understand that it is not their 
exclusive control of mass weapons of nuclear destruction 
that can hold the peace but universal and compulsory 
disarmament. 


. This vms the viewpoint of the Chinese Communist lead¬ 
ers some time bade. With every bomb they exploded they 
asked for a world disarmament conference to cut down 
^ weapo^» conventional and unconventional. 
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quite so specific. The Indian 


ne^ far disarming al! nations of 
oSmyie wmpcvAa & them an edge over others. 

inevitably .strike the world. 


The Man of the Week 



PUEASE TURN OYER FOR PEN PORTRAIT 









Tha Man of the Weak 

TT is not really Richard 
Milhous Nixon that is on 
trial but the entire political 
process in the United States. 
Like the divine right of 
kings in an earlier period 
there has been a mystique 
about heads of government. 
They are somehow a little 
more than human, their vir¬ 
tues are exaggerated and 
their vices, if any, minor 
eccentricities, the other side 
of genius. The press and 
the system generally have al¬ 
lowed the myth to grow. 
Occasionally, there is a 
scandal that cannot be hushed 
like the Teapot Dome Scan¬ 
dal or the excesses of the 
Harding regime. But by and 
large, the President stood 
above it. He may have been 
a racist but the myth was 
that he was President of all 
the people. 

And now after the tapes, 
that edifice has crumbled to 
the dust. Nixon is not just 
a mediocre man longing to 
cling to power for personal 
glory but a man who could 
and did sub\ert the processes 
of law to keep power. What 
must be shocking to the more 
sensitive peo)ile in the United 
States must be that a man 
who holds the power of 
peace and war in his hands 
should be surrounded by 
such amoral operators as 
his personal staff. If tliis is 
the society that an American 
President keeps he needs to 
have expletives to express 
himself. 

After all the things have 
been said and perhaps Mr 
Nixon has been impeached 
and sent out in disgrace, 
what then? Tlie American 
people will still have to 
devise a system that will 
elect people of ability and 
character to run their affairs. 
How that will be done is of 
interest not just to the Amer¬ 
icans but to the rest of the 
world which have much the 
same kind of .system. 

How disquieting it can be 
is brought in the history of 
the Watergate cover-up and 
the Incidents that have fol¬ 
lowed in its wake. The Nix¬ 
ons are the cnd-products of 
the system after all. What 
about the system itself? 


T OVE is.. .a million things, 
from shared silences to 
remembering her birthdays 
and pressing his trousers 
before he asks you to. Love 
is also ‘sharing a bathtub’, 
if you happen to live in 
England during an econo¬ 
mic crisis—’the most severe 
since the war’, with a long 
miners’ strike and power 
cuts, and everything in 
short supply from petrol 
and paper, to bread and 
bottles. “Put a bit of rom¬ 
ance into your bath by 
sharing the water,” a Surrey 
housewife suggested in her 
entry for a competition an¬ 
nounced by the Gas Board 
for ideas on conserving fuel. 
Swinging London notwith¬ 
standing, the English are 
still terribly—well, English, 
and there were puritanical 
ga.sps of shock, some from 
M.P.s—‘Deplorably vulgar 
. . .in the worst possible 
taste.. .debasing the stan¬ 
dards of the Gas Board..’ 
they declared. And yet, the 
shared-bath suggested won 
the woman a C IO prize— 
that is a measure of the 
gravity of the crisis the 
country is pas.sing through. 

Those inclined towards 
more modest contributions 
to the national effort are 
urged to ‘Switch Off Some¬ 
thing’ by the SOS campaign 
on TV and press. To drive 
the message home better, 
one is told how 400 lights 
switched off for an evening 
could release enough elec¬ 
tricity to nin a food can¬ 
ning line for one hour 
and so on. All very well, 
and the British with their 
proverbial passion for aus¬ 
terity promptly switch off 
someiliing. But where else 
would one hear of old and 
infirm people turning of 
their heating and shivering 
conscienciously through 
dark wintry nights to save 
the nation, necessitating 
warnings in the press 
against such wholehearted’ 
support? 
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Hard Times.. 


The same SOS campaign 
has issued a full page 
advertisement listing areas 
for further economy—‘Don’t 
iron everything, e.g. towels 
and underwear (How are 
the mighty fallen). When 
the weather is fine why not 
use your clothes line, rather 
than the dryer? Economise 
on the use of hot water 
and use your shower-it 
uses only one third as much 
as ^a bath (Apparently no 
one has thought of adopt¬ 
ing the Indian bucket-and- 
mug bath-more economical 
even than the shower’) Try 
using a manual sweeper or 
brush-and-dustpan, instead 
of the vacuum cleaner’. 
(Hold your head high, all 
you Indians without waste¬ 
ful vacuums-you are help¬ 
ing the motherland husband 
precious power for develop¬ 
ment projects...) 

Advice to ‘bru-sh ones 
teeth in the dark’ came 
from a Minister, and the 
cookery column of a news¬ 
paper has advocated a re¬ 
turn to the hay-boxes of 
war time for fuelless cook¬ 
ing—“This newspaper torn 
into strips, lied in knots 
and stuffed into a cardboard 
box should provide enough 
insulation to cook a 3 hour 
soup...” 

A critical balance of pay¬ 
ments situation was part of 
the crisis. And how did the 
nation react? Exactly like 
a woman who goes out and 
buys a new dress because 
it is one of those days when 
everything went wrong and 
she needs something to lift 
up her spirits. Only, being 
British, they went out and 
bought not new dresses but 
Union Jacks—flag sales 
have risen since the crisis 
began. To keep the British 
upper lip stiff—and uptilt- 
ed—^through these hard 
times, television has orga¬ 
nised a smile campaign with 
prizes for the best efforta, 
and thousands of ‘smile* 
emblems have sprouted on 




T shirts, badges, bags and 
clocks... 

On top of everything else 
there have been the regular 
world wide shortages — of 
paper (at least one firm 
has advertised free collec¬ 
tion; even toilet paper has 
become scarce , and there 
is reportedly a'car firm in 
Birmingham giving away 
toilet rolls free with each 
car purchased—“It’s time 
we got a new car darling, 
the bathroom stocks are 
running low!). 

Then there is inflation- 
everylhing gets dearer week 
by week, and on top of that 
there was a three-day week 
during the miners’ strike, 
shrinking pay packets fur¬ 
ther. One thoughtful! mar¬ 
riage bureau has therefore 
announced a cut-price offer! 
(a touch of the absurd, to 
lighten the engulfing gloom 
or is it deadly seriousness 
carried to English lengths?) 
Food prices have risen 
even more sharply, but 
thrift is apparently second 
nature to m ‘lady—^women* 
magazines list’ hundred 
ways to cut food costs’— 
“make butter go further 
by beating in water.. .try 
growing your own fruits 
and vegetables .. . re-use 
plastic yoghurt tubes... 
crunchy, chewy foods take 
longer to eat, seem more* 
filling than soft creamy 
ones..use fat wrappers to 
line baking tins (and this 
just when I was schooling 
myself out of the habit of 
carefully preserving greas¬ 
ed paper and cellophane 
bags, and taken to the ‘dis¬ 
posable’ ways of the West)! 
“The same magazine award¬ 
ed a £2 prize for a rea¬ 
der’s suggestion that dis¬ 
posable nappy liners could 
be washed and reused... 
And so here I am, in be¬ 
leaguered Britain, tying 
my newspaper into knots 
and recycling cinders and 
napies and plastic tubs... 

SHAKUNTALA NABASIHHAN 

.-.M 


Shankar’s Weekly 





The Government has decided to de-control vanaspati. 


Amendments in the Offing 


AMIDST the preoccupa¬ 
tion of the public and 
politicians with the rail- 
men’s strike and efferve¬ 
scent approbation by the 
public of the government’s 
eighteenth century ' tactics 
to deal with the situation, 
public reaction to the 35th 
amendment to the Consti¬ 
tution could not attract the 
space and attention it de¬ 
served. For one thing, it 
would have served to 
effectively gag the mouths 
of uninformed critics that 
harp on stagnation ii) the^ 
country’s affairs and pros¬ 
pects: thirty-five amend¬ 
ments in twenty-four years 
is no mean achievement. 
Compare this to the measly 
twenty-two or twenty-three 
amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States 

Hhwrtrsrt Weekly 


in about 200 years, and 
one can have a fair idea of 
the tremendous pace of our 
progress. (Not to speak 
of the sorry plight of our 
one time Masters, the Brit¬ 
ish, who still languish in 
their primitive, pre-historic 
state, without the benefits 
and blessings of a Constitu¬ 
tion.) If a man having 
second thoughts is deemed 
sober, mature and sincere, 
how much more so should 
acclaimed a nation that 
had thirty-five second 
thoughts in less than a 
quarter of a century since 
it was allowed to have its 
own thoughts! 

The content of the 
amendment'also is a whole¬ 
some tribute to the calibre 
of our legislators, their 
warm humanity, their 
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volatile vicissitudes and 
their dynamic minds that 
go on having second 
thoughts without let or hin¬ 
drance. To protect them 
from the violence of their 
own feelings, and to save 
the hard worked electorate 
from the inconvenience of 
frequent trips to the booth, 
and the harder worked 
leaders from the embarrass¬ 
ing need to recast their 
cabinets and reallot their 
portfolios and resume their 
frantic search in pastures 
new to recruit more con¬ 
verts, this amendment will 
prove extremely useful. 
Also, the tremendous res¬ 
ponsibility sought to be 
vested in the judgment 
and wisdom of the Speaker 
by the amendment is an 
implicit tribute to the 


august office. Hereafter, 
signature campaigns and 
coersive tactics of unruly 
students and anti-social 
mobs, kidnappings and 
change of loyalty under 
duress will have little effect 
on the smooth running of 
the administration and our 
effortless progress to equ¬ 
ality and prosperity. See 
how it will work out in 
practice: 

Shree Upmandook Sama- 
vaili, the governor of Bhuj- 
rot. acting on the advice 
of the Speaker Shri Kan- 
garupriya Sewak, declared 
that he was reasonably 
satisfied that the resigna¬ 
tions of more than 80 legis¬ 
lators were either not genu¬ 
ine or obtained under 
duress, and therefore the 
Assembly would not be dis- 
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^ solved for the time. At could be expected from 
' the same time he also call- one who had superceded 
: ed upon the Chief Minister three of his seniors.) 
to carry on till he was satis- Consider how many by- 
fied that nis resignation elections, charges and 
letter was genuine by con- counter - charges, bandhs. 
suiting with experts in New morchas, hunger - strikes, 
Delhi. He also revealed Centre’s final statements 
’ that he had accepted the that nothing would be done 
resignation letters of four till the state returned to 
MLAs from the Opposition normal and the legislators 
as bona fide and alloted withdrew their resignations 
them seats along with the and status quo ante was 
ruling party members. A restored, and comments 
petition submitted by the stemming from it. and 
four MLAs before the Chief countless goings on and 
Justice of the Bhujrot High preparations for elections 
Court challenging the and hectic activities to 
Speaker’s ruling and con- hammer out electorial ad- 
tending that they were justments and all normal 
whisked away by the mem- activities coming to a grind- 
bers of the ruling party ing halt during the period 
and forcibly made to sign the excitement and elec- 
the letter of resignation tion fever is on, were avoid- 
was meanwhile summarily ed in toto by the simple 
dismissed on the ground provision now added to the 
that the Constitution Constitution! 
amendment was not justi- Unfortunately, though it 
ciably and the action of a is unalloyed good so far as 
speaker could not be ques- it goes, and as a by-product 
tioned by an ordinary court allows the legislators more 
of law’. (A charge of con- scope to win popularity 
tempt of court has been and escape unhurt from 
preferred against forty-five tricky situations (they can 
persons and three news- now without a thought sail 
papers by the state police with popular sentiments 
since then, alleging that and sign anything demand- 
the accused openly stated ed of them as they can be 
that no other judgment retracted by a mere ges¬ 


ture to the Speaker) it does tenure of a Legislature or 
not go far enough, and a Parliament—^And speaking 
few more amendments are of tenure, it is surprising 
clearly called for to con- that no one thought of giv- 
solidate our freedom and ing a prolonged lease of 
democracy still further and life to the legislatures by 
take us ahead at a greater amending the Constitution 
pace towards our goal of suitably. Without the bene- 
socialism. There are now, fit of a Constitution and 
for instance, frequent and the inherent right of mak- 
long drawn-out election dis- ing amendments, the Brit- 
putes in which the defeated ish Parliament passed the 
party always demands the Septennial Act in 1716 ex¬ 
setting aside of the elec- tending its life from three 
tions on one ground or an- to seven years. There is 
other. This takes up a lot no reason why we should 
of the time of the presid- not extend the life of our 
ing officer and subjects the own legislatures to ten, 
winning candidate to pro- twenty or thirty years, to 
longed agonies of uncer- save he people from the 
tainty and suspension. If botheration of exercising 
by a similar constitutional their franchise, and the 
amendment a High Court private sector enterprises 
Judge, or a Collector or a will heartily support the 
Superintendent of Police move since donations will 
or any such officer is vested be saved to that extent, 
with powers to decide and The cost of elections may 
declare his findings on-the increase, though, since the 
votes of the electorate, elected candidates have 
election petitions can be more time and opportunity 
speedily disposed of to the to make good their losses, 
satisfaction of all concern- Now another amendment 
ed. Going a step further, suggests itself. What of 
the amendment may also striking employees in a 
confer the right on selected concern that come back for 
officers to death whether duty after the strike is 
the casting of votes in any either withdrawn or brok- 
election has been vitiated en? Of course this may 
by unfair tactics of the not require a constitutional 
candidates or their suppor- amendment, employees are 



"Don’t yon realise that you’re creating a health hazard by 


ters, or by voters them¬ 
selves who do not know 
what is best for them, and 
they can in deserving cases 
set aside the so-called ver¬ 
dict of the electorate by 
declaring that the voting 
was not genuine or that the 
voters were subjected to 
coercion. 

When this process of 
further consolidating demo¬ 
cracy has been set in mo¬ 
tion. the provisions and 
precedents can be stretch¬ 
ed a little to be pressed 
into use to ascertain the 
sense of the electorate 
whenever a by-election 
becomes necessary, by tak¬ 
ing sample votings and de¬ 
ciding on the results after 
considering if the votes 
cast are genuine or forced. 
This may save us hundreds 


not that important; but if 
the provision is enacted to 
vest authority on the boss 
of any concern or any per¬ 
son delegated by him in 
this behalf to decide if any 
person was a genuine strik¬ 
er or was coerced into 
striking by others, much 
distress can be avoided, 
and in the process persona 
non grata on one count or 
other can be weeded out 
with the greatest ease — 
but then how can one dare 
to compare the mental 
calibre and august func¬ 
tions of the people’s leaders 
with puny government ser¬ 
vants? It would be an in¬ 
sult to the latter if the pro¬ 
tection now sought to be 
granted to them from th^ 
own actions is extended to 
lesser fry. 


smoking?. • 


of by-elections during the SIS ICANZI 


g|iAAai*s Weddy 


M Mto UM 
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Beggaring 



The Union Finance Minister has informed the States that the Centre is not in a position to provide any special assis^pce 

for covering their budgetary gaps. 


Purist s Approach to Fifth Plan 


TT is sometimes hard to 

explain how change over¬ 
takes a man. All on a sud¬ 
den; without warning. For 
instance, Mr. Ganguli is so 
fond of fish that he would 
think nothing of cycling 
all of ten miles to get half 
a kilo of the stuff. Then 
one fine morning, he wakes 
up with a feeling of utter 
revulsion at the very 
thought of fish. He feels 
like retching if any ene so 
much as naentioned the 
name. From that day on¬ 
wards. fish is bete noire 
for him. 

Something similar has 
just happened to me. I am 
a *f«|llow who would give 
my light ear to lay hands 
on the latest whodunits and 
romances. Qight from my 
coUege deya, my staple food 
has.%i$n genjeroas doMs of 


escapist stuff churned out 
by scribes like Edgar Wal¬ 
lace, Peter Cheyney, Edgar 
Rice Burroughs, Agatha 
Christie and all the rest. I 
could gladly forego my 
daily quota of smokes, but 
not my favourite authors. 
During times of scarcity. I 
would not mind settling 
even for a six penny Sex¬ 
ton Blake. But alas, some¬ 
thing happened somewhere 
inside me, and sounded the 
knell for all these fiction- 
writers. As suddenly I 
developed a thirst for things 
that concern me directly as 
a citizen and as a human 
being. Politics, sociology, 
philosophy, economics and 
so forth. 

Even at the cost of con¬ 
nubial togetherness. I start¬ 
ed sneaking 'away in the 
evenings to our local library 


and avidly lapping up what¬ 
ever it had to offer in my 
new taste. In course of 
time, I became a confirmed 
devotee "of politico-econo¬ 
mics, the motivation being 
to know more and more 
about how our rulere are 
tackling the economic front 
to banish poverty from this 
land of plenty.... I beg 
your pardon, poverty amidst 
plenty. 

“You had better get hold 
of a copy of the Draft Fifth 
Plan if you are really so 
keen bbout it” advised a 
kindly colleague who is in 
the know of things. “It has 
just been published and I 
am told, it is very stimulat¬ 
ing and thought provoking.” 

I had to run from pillar 
to post in my efforts to get 
hold of a copy of this 


magnum opus, but in vain. 
No, we don’t have it, the 
two booksellers in my place 
declared. “Draft Fifth Plan? 
Never heard of such a 
thing. In any case we 
haven't received a copy yet”, 
said the heads of the few 
offices of our district town 
and washed their hands off. 

It was after prolonged 
correspondence with the 
Manager of Publications 
that I could eventually 
obtain a copy of the publi¬ 
cation. Two copies as a 
matter of fact. Needless to 
say, I brought all my read¬ 
ing experience to bear on 
my prized possession. And 
squandered all my leisure 
hours on it. However, at 
the end of my excursion 
into the 400-odd pages, I 
am as dense as before. 
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[ Instead of illumining 
; what I may call the areas 
- of darkness in my mind, it 
has only helped to exting- 
usih lamps in other areas. 
What is more—and more 
painful at that—is that the 
neat turn of the phrase and 
the occasional epigram 
: which have been the hall 
mark of the earlier ‘Plans’, 
are missing. A phanstas- 
magoria of milk and honey 
in El Dorado which these 
earlier books had been able 
to conjure up have now 
been replaced by visions of 
a veritable nightmare. Both 
in terms of the material 
benefits that are envisaged 
as well as the style of writ¬ 
ing. 

‘A higher growth rate and 
an increased equality in 
.terms of consumption are 
mutually compatible objec¬ 
tives if planning and im- 


r 

plementation are conceived 
along appropriate lines’, 
runs a homily (Vol. I; para 
1.38). Even granting that 
truisms of this kind are 
capable of assuaging hun¬ 
ger, the expression ‘increas¬ 
ed equality’ beats me com¬ 
pletely. Unless the authors 
—and in effect, the powers 
that be—have tacitly accep¬ 
ted the Orwellian aphorism 
of some people being more 
equal than others. Increas¬ 
ed equality, decreased equa¬ 
lity. equal equality. 

my God, what is it going 
to be next‘s 

Let me now quote the 
major premise of the entire 
document: it is vague and 
beautiful. It runs: ‘In 
India, poverty is too big 
and complex a problem to 
be overcome within the 
span of a single Five Year 
Plan’ (Vol I: para 1.48.1. 


A safe passage for retreat, 
this. 

But the cake musf go to 
the very opening line. 
“The demographic perspec¬ 
tive for the reference period 
underlines the enormity of 
the task before the coun¬ 
try’’ (Vol I; para 1.2). 
Enormity, indeed! I rub¬ 
bed my eyes in utter hor¬ 
ror and disbelief. My idea 
connotation of enormity 
was different. But when 
sapient and erudite people 
are behind the document. 
1 did not wish to come to 
adverse conclusions before 
verifying and confirming 
my own knowledge. The 
good old Concise Oxford 
dictionary came to my re¬ 
scue. Monstrous wicked¬ 
ness; crime, it said. ‘Enor¬ 
mousness is your word, my 
boy. Enormity is never 
used except in the pejora¬ 


tive sense’, I remembered 
my late lamented professor 
ticking me off in my English 
honours class. 

" Which brings me to the 
moral of this piece. Again, 
a telling example our pro¬ 
fessor had given us. The 
great grammarian Nesfield, 
he said, had once locked 
his maid in a tight embrace 
and was in the act of kissing 
her when in came the lady 
of the house, ‘I’m surpris¬ 
ed’. shouted the outraged 
wife aghast at the enormity 
of the husband’s perfidy. 
Equally outraged, he replied 
with all the dignity he 
could muster under the 
circumstances. ‘It is we, 
dear, who are surprised: 
not you’. 

'TRRRAE FILIUS 


Gire Me Sauce to Make It Tasty 



The Prime Ministers of India and Bangladesh have appealed to Pakistan not to kill the ehajieoa of evolastfaig'pence In the' * 

suh-continent. 
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A Bed of Nails 



Mr. Ghafoor has stated that the Prime Minister and the ConRress President have eommanded him to continue as Chief Minister 

and that he cannot betray them. 


AS I read of the distant 
^ lands and faraway 
places where the Eskimoes 
live in igloos, the Amazon 
, roars, the thick African 
t forests abound in lions and 
hippos, I dream of a magic 
horse with wings. 

I can never go there 
otherwise. Unless, unless 
(that’s most difficult)— 
My Mummy says unless I 
study very hard and get lots 
of money. 

Now, can’t I at least go 
„ to the snowcovered Hima- 

K n mountains where 
go skiing; can’t I wan¬ 
der through its winding 
paths and deep ravines 
where highwaymen hide or 
just ride through jungles. 

My mummy promised to 
take me to that place where 
there is a lake and there 
are ponies and a skating 
ring too. Bat>-but. 

Sliinlg!|it;)i Weddy 


’Only if you Must’ 


“Only if you stand—(like 
a bombsheli it always bursts 
on my eardrum her u.sual. 
though she says it in a 
musical voice...) fir.st 
Bablu’’. But Mum says this 
morning “If you come in 
the first live Twill take you 
to Naini.. 

The loud clapping v\e 
had to do when that fat 
fellow in a white kurta 
and cap came to the school 
and gave that long drawn 
talk—speech, speech they 
say—what a bore...! My 
mum’s words get drowned. 

“I will, I will” I start 
dancing. 

“But you won’t if you 
look out of the window all 
the time. Do your sums 
and read your geography.” 

She has the habit of turn¬ 
ing up from nowhere when 
I am looking out of the 
window. 


“I know this place is in 
Kumaon.. 

“I am not asking you 
about that. You have to 
learn about Buenos Aix’es, 
the capital. Rio de Janeiro 
—also where coffee is pro¬ 
duced.” 

“,At the coffee hou.se.” 

“Enough’. Vou are the 
limit” she blows. 

I start dreaming of all 
the wonderful places and 
the cowboys in their hats 
and belts with pistols; my 
mind takes a leap to the 
laughing waterfull where 
the waters look like dia¬ 
monds. 

“Mummy I would like to 
go to Niagara.” 

“Wake up, wake up!” she 
says twisting my ears. 

“Oh, Mum!” I moan. 

"I am going to the Post 
Office.” 


"Get me some co- 
comi...” 

“Have you no shame?” 
she yells. Exams are only 
a month...” 

Exams, exams, exams! 

“Finish your maths 
and.. 

“Rio de Janeiro..I 
complete. 

“Get me some ices...” 

“Do (hey sell ices at the 
Post Office?” 

“Get me some stamps.” 

“They don’t sell old ones 
there.” 

Mum leaves through the 
door locking me in and un¬ 
locking another door in my 
mind—of the wonderful 
Jim Corbett’s land — land 
of tigers and panthers blos¬ 
soms and orchards full of 
peaches and apricots. I 
must pursuade Pop to take 
me there.' He is not such 
... Mom sometimes acts 
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like a witch. Though when 
I do my sums right she 
smiles like an angel and 
promises a new book but 
everytime she goes to the 
bazar she forgets. 

And then one day I come 
home jubilant, throwing 
my satchel in one corner 
and slioes in another I say 
excitedly, “Pappa let’s go.” 

“Where?” 

“You promised to take 
me to Naini.” 

“Only if you did well” 
Mum says in that voice. 

Cool as a cucumbar. Just 
like the P.M. pop says. 

“Mom, but no exams. 
Ha, ha...” 

“What?” 

“Chintu, Boss, Ilamesh— 
have all decided not to 
have exams.” 

“Who is Boss?” 

“Don’t you know Mom? 
He is the leader. lie is a 
man. He man they all call 
him, the big boys. He set¬ 
tles everything like the 
P.M. 

Mom slaps her head with 
her right palm and says. 


“Oh God!” 

“We are going to the 
hills. We are going to the 
hills.” I dance. 

"Pappa let’s go to the 
Railway station to buy the 
tickets.” 

I always love to go with 
Pops, lie looks such a man 
in his trousers and shoes 
(mom looks queer in this 
dress). He smokes a cigar 
while driving. His voice 
really grand, not squeaky 
like Mom’s. And he yells, 
“Bloo (I shouldn’t say all 
those swearing words Mum 
says) ” when somebody 
tries to cross suddenly. 

At the station we see big 
boards: Travel, Only if 

you must’ says Mr. xxx. 

“Of course we must.” 

“It’s not that son. The 
Minister says...” 

“What a liar? He says 
one thing and does an¬ 
other.” He tells us, “you 
will learn many things by 
travelling. You will be 
wi.se,” and now he puts 
another thing on big big 
boards: 

“All holiday specials can¬ 


celled. All trains ta Raj- 
dhani stopped.” 

I feel like shooting him, 
this big bellied. Only if 
I had a pistol like Kingo. 

Wicked people. Pop is 
kind. He takes me to the 
beach and I make sand 
castles. We have a coconut. 

“Pappa you had promis¬ 
ed to take me out fishing 
and shikar. Can’t we take 
a bus to Mahableshwar at 
lea.st. There is a lake there 
and we can sit down with 
the fishing rod with our 
bait of tadpoles and min¬ 
nows. I can ride. And we 
can go to Pratapgarh—see 
Shivaji’s Foot.” 

We go to the bus stand. 
Pop says “Sorry son! All 
S.T. buses are off. There 
is a total ‘bandh’. It’s the 
students who are agitating.” 

“Agitate they must. 
What can you do Pappa. 
There is nothing to do.” 

“But travel we must. 
Can’t we take the car up 
Pa?” 

“Son, we may fill up 
petrol here but suppose the 
petrol dumps in Mahablesh¬ 
war are empty.. .or.” 

“Or, if they strike, the 


comes from the milk booth 
with empty bottles. Mem- 
sahib from tomorrow drink 
‘cha’ without milk. For 
babies only one bottle. 
There is a board.” 

We are round the TV 
when. Mum returns from 
the Super Bazar with 
only a packet of chanas. 
“No pakora flour and no 
oil. They are letting us to 
save on tooth-paste and 
soap too. If you must clean 
your teeth use charcoal.” 

“I can climb trees and 
break twigs.” 

Suddenly I bang the 
table with my toy sword. 
“What on earth are you 
to? Stop it. Your fencing.” 

“Mom you are a tube- 
light. Can’t you under¬ 
stand I am showing you by 
action. The powermen are 
striking. No TV.” 

Next morning I yawn. 
“Mama I am bored. No 
holiday. Not even going 
fishing with Pappa. No 
TV. May I go to Shanta 
auntie for the day? You 
said you will let me go 
alone.” 

“Bablu how can you? 
Locals paralysed. Buses 
‘bandh!” 



boys who fill up. They 
must. What to do? They 
can’t go for a holiday. 
Everything ‘bandh’. So 
they too must ‘bandh’. 

“Mummy what shall we 
do on my birthday? You 
promised to take me to see 
‘Swan Lake and the Prin¬ 
cess”, says Nimmi my 
younger sister. 

“But petrol to go to that 
picture house costs thirty 
bucks.” 

“And the P.M. and others 
tell you, ‘Only if you must, 
then take the car!” 

“Pappa says the post 
office at Delhi have stop¬ 
ped taking any parcels. 
They also say, Write let¬ 
ters, only if you must.” 

We decide to have an 
ice-cream party round the 
TV with Nimmis and my 
friends. 


“Oh, Mum I will scream 
now.” And I do. (Close 
your ears). 

“Mama I am going to 
write to the paper and tell 
your P.M. and D.P.M., 
F.M., H.M., and aU the 4i 
I.I.R.S and M.R.’s: Only 
talk, talk, talk you must 
not.” 

“And I am walking to 
Raigarh...” 

“And I hope you bring 
a Shivaji fram there.” 

“Who with his sword will 
round up all talkers and 
put them in jail.” 

“And who will give us 
our daily bread.” 

“And my milk” says 
Nimmie. 

“And petrol for my car.” 

“And pack you off first 
of all to school,” says the 
wicked Mom. 


CMVS-I09-I02 
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Humour on Wheels 


« A NYTHING fresh this mom- 

^ing?” queried a passenger 
of a busy small wayside sta¬ 
tion master. 

“Nothing”, he quipped “ex¬ 
cept the paint on the post you 
are leaning against”. 

Running a railway is no joke. 
By its very nature, railway 
work is dry and drab. Yet, 
wittingly or unwittingly, rail- 
waymen the world over have 
given rise to more rib-ticklers 
than one expects of them. 

There is a story told by Lord 
Halifax, forrnely Lord Irwin, at 
a farewell banquet. While leav¬ 
ing New Delhi after relinquish¬ 
ing the viccroyalty, he thanked ^ 
the station master for all his 
courtesies during the five years 
he was in India. The station 
master said: ‘‘Not at all, Your 
Excellency, it has always been 
a pleasure to see you off”. 

Those were the days when 
derision was not taken for dis¬ 
loyalty, particularly by English¬ 
men. There was Mr. Bumand, 
who retired as Chief Operating 
Superintendent of the East In¬ 
dian Railway. He related the 
following story at his farewell 
party: 

“I had spent a whole day in 
the grilling heat inspecting 
Mugalsarai yard and when 1 
could reasonably have looked 
forward to a decent night’s 
sleep I was frequently woken 
up due to my carriage being 
shunted about throughout the 
night. 1 was grateful for the 
lull towards the morning and 
had gone to sleep peacefully 
for the first time (for my car¬ 
riage which had been like a 
furnace had, by now, somewhat 
cooled down), when there was 
a terrific bang and I was nearly 
thrown off my berth. This was 
the last straw and I got up in 
a towering rage intending to 
blow up the shunter. As I 
turned to the handle of the 
door in order to open it I heard 
one of the shunting porters 
shouting *A8toy, astey, saala 
sjata hai*. At this, I promptly 
went back to bed". 


language played havoc with 
them. A station master of 
olden times being repeatedly 
told by his D.T.S. to refrain 
from writing long-winded re¬ 
ports, wanted to write about 
the floods on the track at his 
station. He described the situa¬ 
tion briefly thus: ‘‘Sir! where 
the railway was the river is”. 

Another station master was 
making out a report on the 
prescribed form of an accident 
in which a cow was run over 
and killed by a train. He check¬ 
ed the facts and filled in all 
the items without difficulty till 
he came to one headed ‘‘dis¬ 
position of carcass”. He scratch¬ 
ed his head for a moment and 
wrote; ‘‘kind and gentle”. Yet 
another message read: ‘‘One 
male dead body was bound dead 
at mileage 750/1. Age of the 
dead body 60 years... .’’Here 
is how a report on murder 
made by a station master on 
a foreign railway, probably a 
.stickler for rules, read: “The 
murderer entered the compart¬ 
ment from the platform, stab¬ 
bed the victim savagely seve¬ 
ral times and emerged on to 
the line from the opposite door, 
thus infringing railway regula¬ 
tions”. 

But no station master would 
have taken the rules to heart 
so much as the one who was 
reprimanded for doing thing 
without first clearing with divi¬ 
sional headquarters. The D.S. 
was indeed ai)palled to receive 
the following telegram from the 
man: 

“Tiger on platform eating 
guard. Wire instructions”. 

Here is another cryptical 
message received by a divisional 
office- 

“I want station niaf.^lrr on 
my head”. What it meant was 
the badge with the inscription 
“Station Master” was required 
to put on the station master’s 
cap. 

There are stories of guards 
of running trains who have 
indulged in sparkling wit-wit 
as swift defined belonging to 
the quick-in conccption-and-casy- 
in-delivcry variety. 


muter of the guard of a fast 
suburban train in Bombay. 
“You can” replied the official 
“but it will be risky; the train 
doe.sn’t stop till it reaches 
Dadar”. 


And this one from a British 
railway: As a train pulled up 
at a way-side station, the guard 
noticed smoke pouring out of 
a compartment labelled “No 
Smoking”. Opening a door, he 
eyed the six guilty-looking pas¬ 
sengers inside. 

“Gentlemen” he reminded 
“there are two rules on the 
line which are repeatedly 
broken. First, smoking is for¬ 
bidden In carriages not set 
aside for the purpose. Second, 
the company’s servants may not 
accept bribes. You have al¬ 
ready broken one of these 
rules”. Another guard was 
more practical. The traveller 
(on a F^uropean train) demand¬ 
ed* "Shall I have time to get 
a drink?” The guard assured 
him there was enough time. 
But the passenger wanted a 
guarantee that the train won’t 
start. What el.«!e the guard 
could do but .say “yes. I’ll 
lake one with you”. 

It will be seen that it is the 
passengers who contribute to 
humorous situations as much 


as the railway staff, if not more. 
Look at the impatient traveller 
who magged the engine driver 
“Can’t you go any faster?” 

“Of course, I can”, snorted 
the driver. “But I must not 
leave the engine behind”. 

Similarly, a ticket inspector., 
asked a free tripper, “What 
Sir, you prefer to travel in 
first class while you are travel¬ 
ling without a ticket?” 

“What shall I do? My status 
does not permit me to travel 
in lower class”, was the answer. 

A Booking Clerk asked a 
lady passenger, “Would you like 
an Insurance Ticket, Madam?" 

“No, thank you”, said the, 
lady with asperity. I took one 
last time and got nothing out 
of it”. 

Finally, it happened last year 
at Ix)ndon’s Charing Cross. A 
passenger rushed up to the 
ticket barrier and asked if the 
6.20 had gone. 

“Yes Sir” the ticket collector 
replied, “It is now 6.22” “I 
don’t know what’s coming over 
the country” muttered the pas¬ 
senger. "Trains running to 
lime and not a word of explana¬ 
tion to the public”. 

K. R. VAIDYANATHAN 





If the English bWes were “Can I get dut at Currey “It is no longer necessary to declare this a Tamlne area* 

nice to the English Road station?*’ asked a ,com- rince we*ve now a lot of pretty girls In our college.. 
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NATIONAL HERALD 

INDIA TO 
RETAIN 
SOUTH 
BERUBARI 


THETIMESOFINDU 


Rs 41 -crore Indian 
loan to Bangladesh 

Border pact with Bangladesh 

Contentious Berubari 
to stay with India 


THE INDIAN EXPRESS 

India gets Berubari 
under border accord 


THE HINDUSTAN TIMES 

Dacca promised 79-crore 
credit for Indian imports 


THE HINDUSTAN TIMES 

Accord reached 
on Berubari 


THE MOTHERLAND 

Indian credits to 
Bangladesh 
total Rs 69 crs 


DACCA TO RETAIN 
2 ENCLAVES 
OF BERUBARI 


Extended Lines 


LJN terms of status an offi- 
[ cer may be said to have 
‘arrived’ when he gets a 
I telephone with an extension 
rjo a personal assistant. 
r-Any one rings him up, it 
■ is the PA who receives the 
call first, sorts out the 
‘wrong’ numbers from the 
right and desirable ones 
and tells nine persons out 
of ten that he is not avail- 

: able. 

! 

I However, it was in one 
} of the former princely 
I States that I really came to 
1 know how one could be 
• completely inaccesible over 
f’the telephone. Arriving 
“there on a short visit I 
Icthought 1 would ring up 
|and say hullo to a senior 
pignitary who used to be 
bvith me at college long 
^ars ago. The telephone 
iwas picked up by some one 


who uttered just one word; 
“Who?”. He sounded like 
a junior peon. I gave him 
my name and asked to be 
put through to mv friend. 
“Wait”, he .said. The 
next man was apparent¬ 
ly a junior clerk; he was 
more garrulous and permit¬ 
ted himself almost a full 
sentence, even though brief. 
“What do you want?”, he 
asked. I went over the 
whole business again and 
enquired with some im¬ 
patience if the man I want¬ 
ed was in the office or not. 
“I am from Delhi in Bri¬ 
tish India ’, I added trying 
to impress him. “Please 
wait”, he said, “I’ll check 
up”. The next man to come 
on the line announced him¬ 
self as the PA and asked 
for complete data, personal 
and official, before intimat¬ 
ing to me that the Sahib 


was out of town and might 
return the next morning. 

On the following day I 
managed to break the tele¬ 
phone barrier after four or 
five determined assaults 
and actually got through to 
him. He said he was glad 
to hear my voice after all 
these years and would I 
come over for a drink in 
the evening—and, of course, 
he would send his car to 
fetch me from the hotel. 

Sitting out in his spacious 
lawn, while two or three 
attendents hovered discreet¬ 
ly within call, one realised 
why the Princes and those 
in their service resisted 
any thing which might 
change their gracious and 
leisurely lives. The point 
was pressed home on me 
further when a liveried 
minion in white approached 


|Bbndair’s Weddy 


my friend slowly, bearing 
a telephone on a tray, with 
two other lesser mortals 
carefully unwinding the 
long cable from a big roll, 
all the way from the house. 
My friend lifted the receiver 
as in a slow motion film 
sequence and in an utterly 
unconcerned and bored 
manner spoke a few words 
to the man at the other 
end, who one could easily 
imagine must have been 
hanging on to the instru¬ 
ment tenaciously while a 
whole hierarchy of servants 
from the garderner’s assis¬ 
tant upwards through the 
junior cook’s help-boy, the 
chowkidar. khansama, chauf¬ 
feur and ultimately ' the 
bearer had each asked him 
“Who?” aQd told him to 
wait a few minutes. 

H. k 





Far from the Madding Crowd 



India has successfully tested a nuclear device.—News 


Price Line and I 


«rpijj7 price of every com¬ 
modity is rising fast. I 
bet you cant name any¬ 
thing which is going down,” 
cried my wife plaintively. 

‘^hat about us? Are we 
not on the decline? To make 
both ends meet seems to be 
the very end of our exist¬ 
ence now.” 

‘TTou must do something 
about it,” she said urgently. 

^'Inflation is a global phe¬ 
nomenon, my dear. We can 
only be hit by it. We can t 
help.” 

“It is a lame excuse. You 
do not core for me in the 
least. You do not bother 
how difficult it is to run the 
house-hold on a shoe-string 
budget. There must be some 
way out. Exercise your 
imagination, get going.” 

right, if I must, I can 
suggest a or two. You 

■,. 1 *'*' 4 ’,'. ’ 


are the president of the 
*\Vomcn Only’ Club, voii 
can project the ideas further. 
If you ladies were to wear 
super-short blouses, mini¬ 
skirts and hot-pants all the 
tim(\ how much cloth would 
each family save? Knee- 
length saris can occasionally 
be tried. Call them ‘Bom¬ 
bay-High’ or *Oh-Calcutta!’. 
Just see how popular they 
become.” 

My w'ife looked daggers 
at me. Before she could put 
in a word I continued, “We 
can even introduce legisla¬ 
tion to control this: Women’s 
Garments (Abridgment to 
Bare Essentials) Act of 
1974.” 

“Anything else?” she said 
flashing fire. 

“Your clubmate, the bux¬ 
om, Mrs. Lai, claims that she 
has the most shapely legs 


amongst you all. She would 
be exixxsed. Unless she starts 
immediate fasting, she won’t 
come to the dimensions, she 
boasts of. Most of the dames 
would have to eat less in 
order to appear more pre¬ 
sentable and less solid. Don’t 
you see the beauty of my 
idea? The prices soar, dres¬ 
ses decrease, dieting increa¬ 
ses. Glamorous exposure, 
which is the monopoly of 
cabaret dancers and strip¬ 
tease artists at present, 
comes to very home, street 
and market place.” 

“Wahl Wah!” 

“Ah! Then there is Mrs. 
Kamini, whose face and 
hands are delightfully soft 
and white. I am told that 
the rest of her is dark and 
not so smooth. Rumour has 
it that she uses an expensive 
skin whitoner on those por¬ 


tions of the body which 
meet the public eye. When 
she discards her tent like 
garments for tlic shorter ones 
suggested by me, she would 
have to give up her cosme¬ 
tics too. No one can paint 
half the body with chalk or 
bleaching powder every 
time a visitor comes or she 
goes out. Black or white, 
you must be of a uniform 
colour. Once the idea of 
‘no cosmetics’ catches on 
eveiy family would save...” 

“I low on earth do you get 
all this information about 
oiir club?” my wife enquir¬ 
ed, her vycs dark with sus¬ 
picion. 

“Don’t worry, my dear. It 
is like this: Somebody’s wife 
talks to somebody clse’s 
wife, who talks to her (own) 
husband who talks to me. 
That is the usual line of 
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communication between Wo- proper channel, of course, 
men Only' and ‘Men Only'.” Tlieii, other males can follow 
She was oWdently not sa- suit.” 
tisfied still. She asked me “Pray continue.” 
shariJy, “Tell me, in your “Morninj^ walks are now 
“ ‘Men Only’ what do you tilings of the past. You 
usually talk of?” must ‘slrenk* through the 

“The same tox>ics iny dear town in your birthday suit, 
which you women discuss.” It is quicker and modern. 
“Really, then I must say, You don’t wi'ar out clothes, 

‘ that men have lost all sense walking-sticks and shoes.” 
of decency. TIow' shameless It was necessary to change 
you have become!,” she cried the topic, 
and then became red in the J said breezily, “Have you 
face. The slings and arrows c'\er thought w^hat gems of 
: of her sarcasm were not wisdom are eoulained in 
; turned upon me. school book poc'uis, like : — 

“Not only the ladies but Early to b('d and ('arly 
the men can also help. A to rise 

sem'or ('xecuti\e like you, Is the only wav to be 
should follow^ the w'aistlinn healthy and wealthy 

rule w^iile dressing. You sit and wis<‘” 

all the day in your office “11 ic ‘healthy’ part of it, 
with vonr legs undca* your ] understand, but why wc'al- 
table.” thv and wise?” 

“Yes.” “Jf you sleep early and if 

“As soon as you an? alone, you art' a ttjwn dw-eller yon 
pray take off your trousers sa\e (‘leetricity. If >011 are 
and sit in \oiir ujidcrwtar. iii llie country-sidi* you save 
From the waist upward, you something more precious 
would still b<’ lh(' dashing than th(' water of gold— 
well-groomed boss with a kerosene.” 
faultless nccktm and an im- “E])h! "I'hose qiuues for 
maculate coat. 1’hc rest of you oil, ’ c ried my wife with a 
would be under tlie table, shudder. 

At moments of sx^ccial diffi- 'rhen she grew thouglitful, 
Culty, as w^hc'ii you are dicta- “Do ^oii remember Lamb 
ting to your lovelv .secretary, And Chops.” 
a strategically plac'cd file “1 pre fer roast chicken,” 
cover w’ould save the sitiia- 1 said licking my li]rs. 

^tion. Imagine iny dear how “Xo I mean Lainbret Lamb 
gieatly you w^ould reduce and Charles Chops.” 
the wear and tear of your “Oli! Our tnalodorous Hi- 
trousers. In your office, who ppy Irimds,” I said instinc- 
would ever know? As far as ti\(ly x^hicing a liandkc'rchief 
your fricMids arc concerned, on m>' nose. 

1 would myself send word ‘Y(\s, they don’t belicwe in 
to your ‘Men Only’ through a haircut or a shrive?. Do 
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^'Railway strike could be made inefTectivc if all ministers 
.give their fleet of cars for public transport.*’ 


you tliink you can follow My wife agre^ed, ‘Tt seem.s 
the'in and e conomise'? No that the more journals we 

razor blades-” l)ny ibu more is the money 

“\\V w’oiilel save soap, wr make.” 
toothpaste* and shamx)oo too. “Now' listen to iny mastcr- 
Tlie hippies don't be’licve in plan,” said Dc'cpak greatly 
bathing or washing clothes e uceiurage'd. “What is Eins- 
e ithe r.” tien’s energy equation Dad?” 

“There you go again. Ba- “Matter can be converted 
tiling is a must if you want into (*nergy anel vice versa,” 
to eeime? within an arms I said a little surprised. 
h'Ugth of me.” “H(nv is it relevant Dcc- 

“An idea like that can help x)ak?” 
to sill a million cakes of “My teac'hor says that he 
soap, but let us bi* serious, lias discovered aiiotbcr truth 
1 was thinking that there is of equal importance. Power 
a lot to bi* said for vegeta- can be converted into money 
riani.sm. George Bernard and vice \crsci. You wield 
Shaw and many persons so mueli power and arc al- 
w'ise and oth(*rwus(* advocate? ways short of money. Tliis 
it.” is against the rule.” 

“Ah! fish and roast arc so “It is the rule for the un- 
dclightfiil.” ]>rincipled, not for honoiir- 

“And so i*xpensi\'i*.” able p(*oplc like us,” cried 

“Let ns effect a compro my wife in hofror. 
niisc. We would be vegeta- “My t(‘achcr never told me 
riaiis at home and strict non- that,” and D(?cpak ruefully, 
vegetarians w'hcn dining out “Cheer . up,” I cried, 
witli friinds.” “Things* arc not so bad 

“Agn cd. Tell ll.e cbil- aft(*r all.” 

(In n. ... ” “If they get worse,” said 

But Deepak bad already iny wife always the pessi- 
sneaked in unnoticed. “Your mist. 

plans arc? all unworkable,” ‘“Phat is impossible!” said 

said he. “Just listen to me, Deepak. “We would soon 
I hav(? ordered all the film land on Mars and other pla- 
magazincs and newspapers nets. Heaven knows what 
that I know of.” treasures we would dis- 

“To save money?” I ciied. cover.” 

“You forget tliat the price “My lad, prices are al- 
of old newspapers etc which ready sky-high. Whatever 
we sell every month has also else we find on Mars, be 
gone \'ery high. The nel sure, inflatton would be 
result of buying reading and there.” 
selling a magazine as waste 

paper is a monetary gain.” R. N. MATHUR 

teusfWi 







'T'EN railwaymcn who w(irc 
^ on strike were playing 
cards under the shade of the 
necm tree in tlie Railway 
Colony. Just then the post¬ 
man approached and gave 
each of them a letter. 
They were surprised that all 
of them shoiila receive let¬ 
ters simultaneously. 

, They opened their letters 
And what a surprise awaited 
them? They were all from 
their wives giving notice 
that they were gofpg to 
strike from the next day. 

The railwaymcn simply 
laughed. *l.et these women 
strike” they said. ‘Tfhe ‘worst 
they can do is to go to their 
mothers* houses. 

One of the ten i^way- 
men Ramesb and he 
was wondeirteig what form 
his wife’s sfarttce would take. 


morning 

surprise! 


Perhaps she would not pre- lie was surprised that tea 
pare eolfec in the morning, was ready and with an addi- 
So he was ]>reparcd to go to tional dish of savoar>^ 

Night ('amc and supper 
too was on the table. 

Raniesh found it hard to 
make out how’ )us wih' was 
going to strike. Perhaps she 
w’as going to refuse him his 
conjugal rights. 

Ten o'clock came and they 
w'ere both in bed when his 

Per- 


the lioli'l for his 
cup. Rut what a 
Tlie was there all 

right and earlier too. Ilis 
wife w'as all smiles and stood 
by him when h(' took the 
cofiFee. 

Perhaps she w'as not go¬ 
ing to prepare the i:mch, 
thought Ramc.sh. But Iniieb u i ^ » 

time came and the huich too _ 

was there and it was a better ’’“P* *1^^; "'•'>* lie on 

luncl, than ever before. ^he mat on the ground. 

After lunch ho retired as B«t no, she opend the 
usual to the shade of the Inireau and took out a cane, 
ueem tree where ho met his something like what the 
nine friends. They' all com- PO«ce oflicers have in therr 


pared notes but no wife had 
done anything unbecoming. 

At four the ctu'd game 
came to a close and Ramesh 
returned to his house for tea. 




hands and she came and 
stood over her husband and 
began to address him. 

'^y dear husband! I told 
}'0U I was going to strike 
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and \ ou were wondering the 
entire day w'hat form the 
strike was going to take. 
But when I and the otlier 
wives said that we were go¬ 
ing to stiike, we meant it lit¬ 
erally and unless you are 
Xneparecl to go to work in 
the morning and give up this 
ilK'gal strike 1 am going to 
strike you like this” and with 
that she gave a resounding 
whack to lu’r husband with 
the cane. 

At this lime the same 
scene was being enacted in 
all the other nine houses in 
tlie colony and tlie next day 
the railwaymcn returned to 
their jobs. 

Between you and me this 
is how the railway strike 
came to an end. 

NADODI 
26 May 1974 



WOMEN’ 


Never Say Die 


Etaiployment of 
Veterinarians 


j have always been inclin- she was feeling marvellous 
od to take blondes, how- and that it was good to be 
ever dazzling, with the pro- alive. 

verbial pinch of salt. There 

* _ _ 



is something not quite real 
about them and one never 


Cases of ‘dead’ persons 
who suddenly sit up and 


one sees them. 


o 


“There is a ‘tilt’ towards emplojing centenarians here.. 


knows what colour their take notice are by no means 

hair will be the next time ^he doctor who \ _ 

one sees them. attended Mrs. Nevitt “ ' *: 

would say, to err is very 

I feel sorry for the doc- human. The surprising " * 

tor in England who must part of the story is that the . f j s 

be cursing the day he was woman not content with 

called in to attend a 23- the mere fact of being alive, __ 

year-old blonde, Mrs. Nevitt expressed a desire to obtain 

by name who. according to a quick divorce from her ^rder. But to declare one’s attempt to find conjugal 

a report I saw in a U.K. husband so that she could intention at such a moment bliss will be more succe^- 

newspaper I picked at the marry a man called Ken to rush into matrimony for |yj 

house of a friend, was found Sexton with whom she had a second time is something 

lying on a beach in a drug- become friendly of late. I truly remarkable. Perhaps . indeed, what has hap- 

induced coma. should have thought that Mrs. Nevitt was bent upon pened to Mrs. Nevitt so far 

-.u u having once been declared following St. Paul’s advice presages a happy future 
The doctor, either be- there was no need in his epistle to the Corin- for her. She has been more 

cause he was in a huiry or gggj^ ^ divorce thians that it is better to fortunate than poor Juliet 

from a natural aversion to from her husband, but I marry than to burn. But ^hosc ill-starred romance 
blondes, pronounced her ^^ay be wrong. even St. Paul, 1 should im- ^ith Romeo came to an un¬ 
dead. Later, as a pathino- agine, would have counsel- timelv end because of i 

gist made ready to examine I can understand some- jgj patience and reflection somewhat similar misifnder- 
her ‘body’ in the local mor- one who has gained a last- ^jjg circumstances that standing over the coma- 
tuary he was amazed to see minute reprieve from death attended her fortuitous re- oroducing effects of eerbiin 
a tear roll down her cheek, being so overawed by his turn from the jaws of death. Hrugc 
She was rushed to a hos- or her temporary nearness ^ • 

pital and when she recover- to the Almighty as to re- Thomas Hobbes, as he sombre note 

ed her senses the first re- nounce the pleasures of the lay dying, was heard to strikes me is provided 

mark she made was that flesh and enter a religious whisper, “Now I am about . „ ^ 

... . ^ oy me name ot the new 

to toke my as voyage a Mjegroom-to be. The 

great leap in the dark, r. r. i 
rjiu- 1 . v iu i O.E.D. describes a sexton 

--—- 1 This remark gave birth to „ ^ 

' the expression “Hobbes’ charged with 

I »'T'F'C'IVlT'f J-kM «l/ni’T'l.''DCI I eApiebblUll, X1UUUB& ... 


bndegroom-to be. The 
O.E.D. describes a sexton 
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voyage,’’ used by some ® church and 

writers when referring to churchyard, often with the 
marriage. In Mrs. Nevitt’s additional duties of parish 
case, the leap appears to clerk and grave-digger. I 
be from' the dark unknown must, however, admit to a 
to the familiar brightness propensity to seeing the 
of the home fire, albeit a gloomy side of things quio 
different home and with kgr than most other peo- 
another man carrying in pjg * 
the coal scuttle. .One can 

only hope that her second RAJ CHATnSRJEE 

.. .-|S'May..1914. 
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YOUTH 


The Young Musician 


^^HEN they talked about the 
young man and laughed, 
I also felt like laughing. 


“Poor fellow!” they said. 
“It is enough if he sits before 
his veena. You can't look at 
his face. It will become so 
grotesque that you can't con- 
t tain your laughter.” 


! This was something 1 could 
I not understand. It is all right 
» for a vocalist to make faces 
when he sings. He strains 
himself, and very often he 
shakes his head and gesticu¬ 
lates with his hands to produce 
the desired effect. 

I could not understand thLs, 
2 m d because I had not seen the 
young man they talked about, 
I asked further questions. 


“He is a tenant in Sundu’a 
house” began my brother-in- 
law. (Sundu is a friend of 
mine) “He rented a portion of 
the house some four months- 
back. The previous tenant 
was paying Rs 50. Now the 
rent is Rs70. Sundu has nick¬ 
named him ‘Agoram*. It ap¬ 
pears he passed out of the 
school of Indian Medicine only 
this year after taking his L.I.M. 
degree and he has set up prac¬ 
tice. He has his aged father 
and mother with him and none 
else. 

“Some times he also sings 
while playing on the veena” 
my brother said, and again 
everybody laughted. 

, “Why? What about his 
linging?” I asked. 

“Oh!” said my sister. “It is 
lis voice or the lack of it.” 

The next day was Sunday, 
md the young man had agreed 
;o come to our house in the 
iftemoon and play on the 
/eena. It was this news which 
ny brother conveyed that had 
provoked the above conversa¬ 
tion. My brother had met him 
in the street while returning 
from his office and had invited 
him to our house. “Tomorrow 
is Sunday” he had said. “Why 
not come to our house for 
coffee and tiflto in the after¬ 
noon? We can have some nice 
time, and you are giving a per¬ 
formance on your veena.” 

My brother really was not 
serious about the veena part 
of the invitation. But the 
young man» ^ho apparently 


was not capable of realising 
when his leg was being pulled, 
had accepted it in all serious¬ 
ness. He must have felt flatter¬ 
ed like any artist when he 
thought that his talents were 
being praised and appreciated. 

“There is very good enter¬ 
tainment in store for us to* 
morrow. But those who can¬ 
not contain their laughter may 
keep away!” warned my brother 
Nana. 

I will confine myself to the 
kitchen” said my sister. “Why 
all this brother?” 

My mother evidently didn't 
like the trend of the conversa¬ 
tion at all. “You are all mak¬ 
ing fun of others. I don’t know 
how others see you” she mur¬ 
mured in a deprecating voice. 

The next day was Sunday. 
True to his word the young 
man came to our house in the 
afternoon with his veena. 

I took a good look at hinu 
He must have been 25 4jr there¬ 
abouts; very tall, and lean, 
with no good looks to boast of. 
He had sunken eyes and thick 
lips. Two of his front teeth 
were prominent. 

“A very timid young man” 1 
said to myself. 

“You have become thinner” 
somebody said (I forget who 
said it) “Why don’t you sec a 
doctor?” 

I thought the remark was a 
meaningless formality, but it 
provoked a ripple of laughter. 
The young man was himself a 
doctor. Asking him to sec a 
doctor sounded funny. But the 
young man also laughed with 
the others owing his large and 
prominent upper teeth which 
made his face look ugly. Why 
he also joined in the laughter 
was not clear. Probably he 
took it also as a meaningless 
formality. 

My brother Nana made a 
gesture with his face indica^ 
ing the veena. “Can we not 
commence the katcheri?” he 
seemed to say. 

The young man smiled bash¬ 
fully and said. “You please 
sing a song. Then I will play.” 

Nana sang — a short piece, 
just like an invocation. 

The youngman took the 
veena out of its cover and be¬ 
gan to adjust the sruti. He 


took a long time over it; and 
when the purring noise of the 
strings burst forth in all its 
melody, someone laughed and 
hurriedly left the place. I 
looked up and saw my brother- 
in-law making his exit with 
his kerchief in his mouth. 

The next moment I sat up 
with a jerk. The young man 
had begun to play and it was 
very pleasing to the ear. 

The young man was doing 
alapana in Nadanamakriya. He 
had lifted up his head and was 
.staring at the ceiling. His eyes 
were half clo.scd. His mouth 
was drawn towards his left 
ear, and his thick lips were 
parted. A hissing noise was 
coming out of his mouth as if 
he were struggling for breath, 
and his lips were being drawn 
in and thrown out with every 
breath. He looked the picture 
of a man overcome with emo¬ 
tion and trying his best not to 
burst into tears and weep. 

But I did not laugh; and the 
grotesque face before me 
seemed suddenly to vanish. 1 
closed my eyes and lost myself 
in the music. After the 
alapana, he began a kriti of 
Tyagaraja which was also 
done very well. When he 
iinished the song, I realised 
that there was absolute silence 
in the room. 

“You play very well” I said, 
and I meant it. 

The young man first smiled 
and hung down his head. 

“Another song” prompted 
Nana. 

“Karaharapriya” said some 
body else. 

But the bent head did not 
rise up for some time. Then, 
when it did, the young man 
gripped both sides of his head 
with his hands and muttered 
“I am not feeling well” then 
he looked at me. “I will come 
again some other day and give 
some more songs” he said; and 
getting up hurriedly he went 
out taking his veena with him. 

Wc looked at each other in 
surprise. 

“You should not have laugh¬ 
ed in his face” I rebuked those 
present. “He must have been 
annoyed. That's why he left 
so abruptly.” 


“No, no” said my brother- 
in-law. “He never gets annoy¬ 
ed. Even if we laugh in his 
face, he doesn’t mind. Some¬ 
times, when he begins to play, 
you have to stop him with 
great difficulty. He will go on 
and on. Today he must be 
really feeling not well.” 

About a fortnight later I met 
the youngman in the bus. We 
exchanged formal greetings. 
Then, suddenly the young man 
said. “You liked my Nada- 
naamakriya very much and you 
said so. That was why I went 
away so abruptly that day. 1 
am sorry for that.” 

“But” I remonstrated. “When 
I said 1 liked your alapana, 1 
really meant it. It was really 
very good, you know.” 

“Yes, I knew it.” 

“Then W'hy get annoyed?” 

“No, I didn’t get annoyed. 1 
was just overcome by emotion. 
I couldn’t stand it.” 

“But why?” 

“Well, it is like this. I had 
a sister...” 

“You had?” 

“Yes. She is no more. She 
died some six years back. She 
w’as eighteen then. She was 
the only girl in the family. 
Even my uncles don’t have a 
daughter. So, you can imagine 
how every one would have 
loved her. She had a beautiful 
voice, excellently suited for 
singing wliile playing on the 
veena. So my father engaged 
a veena tutor for her. I was 
not really taught by any one. 

I just used to sit by and watch. 
That is how 1 managed to pick 
up something. My sister play¬ 
ed ver>' well. Her Nadanama- 
kiiya alapana used to bring 
tears to my eyes. She used to 
render it with so much feeling 
and tenderness. Whenever I 
play on the veena I remember 
her, particularly when I play 
Nadanamakriya. When you 
praised my Nadanamakriya 
that day, I was so overcome 
that 1 couldn’t stand it. That's 
why I left.” 

When the bus came to a halt 
at the next stop, the young 
man got out and walked away. 

THU RAMAMURTHY 


B hwfctrt i WmUt 
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Patel as 


SARDAR PATEL’S CORRESPONDENCE Vol 9. 
Edited by Durga Das. 

Navajivan Publishing House. Rs. 40. 


JN sharp contrast to the their own regional langu- 
epochal events in the ages and some sections of 
preceding volumes, the cor- the society trying to fur- 
respondence in the present ther their own ideological 
one strikes a somewhat so- ends in the tense situations, 
her note: a sombre stock- Patel was averse to ‘the 
taking of the politico- mutual game of fault-find- 
administrative affairs in the ing’ as he once wrote to 
states. The contents are a Dr. B. C. Roy, West Bengal 
virtual catalogue of the Premier, in the context of 
diverse problems surround- some correspondence ex- 
ing Patel at a time when changed between Roy and 
there should have been Nehru, and sought to bring 
fewer hurdles to the needs about an atmosphere of 
of social and economic re- trust and confidence be- 
construction. Factional tus- tween the states and the 
sles and controversies, some Centre as well as the diffe- 
of them recurring even rent classes of the populace, 
after Patel’s fervent efforts He was keen to remove all 
to the contrary since 1945, apprehensions from the 
could have easily been re- minds of the working classes 
legated. about the realisatioii of 

their legitiniate demands 
Patel, now with in- but at the same time remind- 
different health, worked ed them of their role in 
with his usual tenacity and the economic progress of 
political instinctiveness in the country. He consider- 
resolving the problems, ed strikes merely a means 
West Bengal, Bihar and of self-glorification by the 
Assam had their problems leadership of labour, in the 
mainly because of language process of which labour 
controversy, the emotive greviously suffered, 
implications of even petty 

issues impinging on the The spurt in the Akali 
people’s inherent faith in activities in Delhi and Pun- 


a Preceptor 

jab, Nehru’s assurances on cernible. There is sharpen- 
Sikh demands, group-rivalry ing of the existing frictions 
and malpractices in Punjab in the Madras ranks, the 
in which Bhargava and uprising in Telangana vrith 
Sachar did not see eye to Communist-support in which 
eye and the events which peasants employed force to 
ultimately led to Sachar’s dispossess the zamindars 
resignation occupy much and the growth of the com- 
of the correspondence. The munalist forces in Hydera- 
rift in the Assam Congress, bad engage Patel’s mind, 
the persisting Refugee pro- The most significant is the 
blem compounded by As- controversy over the sensi- 
samee-Bengali trouble and tive Hindu Code Bill in 
earthquake and flood havoc which Patel was able to 
in Assam, the Communist prevail upon Rajendra 
activities in Tripura figure Prasad not to press his 
in the letters relating to views on the authority of 
Assam affairs. Charges of the Central Legislature ‘to 
corruption against Madras undertake such fundamental 
ministers and instances of and controversial legisla- 
indiscipline in dissenting tion’ as the party had by a 
from party decisions draw substantial majority decid- 
some strong reactions from ed to ‘support the Hindu 
Patel, ‘it is the duty of Code’ and that he should 
every member of the or- not do anything ‘which 
ganisation to execute these would prejudice your posi- 
decisions. Nevertheless, if tion with the party.’ 
anybody is a conscientious 

objector to the majority The Correspondence 
decisions, and to that extent places Patel’s clarity of per- 
feels himself a misfit in the ception and resoluteness in 
organisation, then he owes clearer relief, something 
it to himself, to his con- which helped him in vindi- 
science and to the organi- eating his position as a pre- 
sation to get out of it.’ ceptor, guide and a strong 

adminstrator in one of the 
In the correspondence difficult periods of Indian 
relating to the South a history, 
growing demand for a sepa¬ 
rate Andhra Pradesh is dis- KAILASH C. KOHLI 
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Vivacious Vijaya 


I^UMARI Vijaya of Bombay 
who gave a natya recital 
under the auspices of South 
Indian Theatres is a talented 
teenage danseuse with an at¬ 
tractive figure. She is a colour¬ 
ful artiste with a commendable 
I capacity to communicate Bha- 
ratanatya impressively both in 
overall effect and minute 
details. Her total sincerity 
and intimate understanding of 
the art were revealed royally 
in her graphic delineation and 
lively performance. 

She is a prodigy in abhinaya 
^ and a remarkably self-assured 
and charming exponent of 
nritta. The opening number 
proclaimed Vijaya as an artiste 
with a flashy sense of com 
munication in nritta and the 
sabdam in ragamalika describ¬ 
ing the amrutamandana proved 
her innate genius for mime 
and movements. Vijaya’s artis¬ 
try touched its summit in the 
varnam sung in Sankarabhara- 
nam in praise of Lord Kapalis- 
f wara. ITie number was sub¬ 
stantial both in content and 
choreography and was present¬ 
ed by Vijaya with verve and 
poise. 

The way she focussed the 
details of the charming adavus 
with sharp follow-up of abhi¬ 
naya was a pleasure to watch. 
The gestures were precise and 
pretty and the jatikorvais were 
neatly negotiated. The postures 
fwere struck with pin-hcad 


particularity and her footwork 
was in ringing rapport with 
rhythm. 

The latter half of the recital 
was devoted to padams, thil- 
lana and a kuchipudi number. 
Padam ‘Varugalamo* showed 
Vijaya’s magnificent mimetic 
powers. Bala Gopala Tharan 
gam, a kuchipudi piece proved 
Vijaya's knack for mastering 
kindred forms of dance. Her 
rhythmic balancing acts with 
a vessel on her head and a 
plate under the feet were in¬ 
teresting visuals pleasing to 
the core. 

Her mentor Guru Mani wield¬ 
ed the cymbals ably. How¬ 
ever he must resi.st the tempta 
tion to sing with his off-key 
voice. The vocalists Akhila 
and Lakshmi knew their music 
but failed to make it suitable 
for a natya recital. Music for 
dance is different from music 
on a cutcheri platform. Per¬ 
cussionists too were just aver¬ 
age. Subbudu (Harmonium), 
Sankaran (Flute) and Sabita 
(violin) played well to relieve 
the jejuncjiess of the orche.stral 
team. M. K. Rao*s lights and 
his imaginative temple gopurarn 
backdrop were lively. Vijaya 
would do well to reconsider 
her peculiar and kinky ges¬ 
tures in her entries.. .if they 
arc experimental, eschew them! 

APARNA 
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FILMS 


ALINGAN 

^LINGAN looks like a 
low-budget love story 
with all the trappings of 
Bombay's commercial cine¬ 
ma. minus its professional 
ism. As for its story, it is 
a routine melodrama which 
an experienced hack would 
have used to better effect. 
But in r, Jj. Dheer’s hands 
it all degenerates into 
a hopelessly amateurish 
drama on the level of a 
college play rehearsal. 

It’s about a good-looking 
model with a troubled 
home life, who falls in love 
with a young naval officer 
only to find him at the 
crucial moment called to 
war duty. He is presumed 
dead and in a moment of 
despondency she is taken 
back home. There she be¬ 


comes the victim of her 
lecherous step-father after 
which she runs away from 
home and leads a lowly 
life with hippies and the 
like. The war in the mean¬ 
time is over and the boy, 
as if out of nowhere, comes 
back and is ready to accept 
the girl even after she con¬ 
fesses about her past. The 
step-father pays for his sins 
and the lovers are happily 
reunited. 

In visual terms the direc¬ 
tor is unable to give this 
talc a modicum of plausi¬ 
bility; perhaps the fault 
squarely lies on his cast, 
sjjecially newcomer Romesh 
Sharma, who has yet to 
outgrow his self-conscious¬ 
ness in front of the camera, 
and Zahira, who unsuccess¬ 
fully tries to ape Zeenat 
Aman in more ways than 
one, Nitin Sethi as the 
step father overacts while 
his screen wife underacts 
with her vacant gaze when 



“We got into the roach and wh ile listening to AIR we thought 
we were moving. After seven d.-iys we found we were at the 
same station.” 


the view'ers least expect her 
to remain silent. The only 
redeeming feature of tliis 
dull film is Suresh Chatwal 
who as a garrulous photo¬ 
grapher puts some life into 
the drama. 


part comes only in the last 
part of the film. Mahen- 
der Sandhu. a reformed 
smalltime thief, vows to 
expose the murderers of 
John Fernandez, a mining 



Zahira and Romesh Sharma 


Shankar’s Weekly 


CIIORf CHORl 

This is a silly film even 
by the usual commercial 
standards One can bear 
with farcical nonsense and 
some comicality if the per¬ 
formers know their job of 
evoking mirth - making 
laughter in the audience. 
But unfortunately the per¬ 
formers here are Sanjay 
and Radha .Saluja who have 
in the past only featured 
in serious roles. The most 
important thing in delineat¬ 
ing a comic role is the 
timing. This film demon¬ 
states how faulty timing 
can wreck the drama. The 
film’s story has a very 
superficial resemblance to 
Truffaut’s The Bride Wore 
Black. That’s about all one 
can say about it. 

KHOON K1 KIHAT 

Khoon ki Kimat is the 
story of revenge but that 
22 


engineer, breezily played 
by Ashok Kumar. In the 
process, he falls in love 
with a village belle, con¬ 
sidered by the inhabitants 
as slightly off the hook. 
She in reality is the real 
heiress to a fortune, grab¬ 
bed forcibly by Roopesh 
Kumar. It is the girl who 
leads the hero to the right 
spot. In between, we have^ 
many diversions in the 
shape of Aruna Irani, Raza 
Murad and the like. 
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MUSIC 


Daggars—Ratanjankar 


'T'HE biggest asset of Nasir 
^ Zahiruddin Khan Daggar 
.‘'and Nasir Faizuddin Dag- 
gar—popularly known as 
Daggar brothers—^who gave 
a vocal duet in the National 
Programme is their power¬ 
ful voice of richness and 
range. They have admir¬ 
able understanding of dhru- 
pad and dhamar styles and 
superb skills in alap. Grand 
sons of the great Ustad 
Allahbande Khan, they 
have had rigorous training 
and have assiduosly cul¬ 
tivated a commendable 
Kstyle in rendition. Their 
substantial vidwat was evi¬ 
dent in their concert right 
from the start. 

There was method in 
their raga development 
which was marked by a 


The flexibility and feli¬ 
city of their voice range 
enabled them to attempt 
versatile musical expres¬ 
sions. Their adventurous 
sallies were aptly temper¬ 
ed by restraint to make 
their music at once exotic 
and pure. They provided 
sedate melody along with 
exciting rhythmic fare. 
Their thin and sharp modu¬ 
lations and their stay on 
upper registers with ease 
were sweet and sonorous. 
They had the sensitivity to 
make a meaningful use of 
their robust voice with 
magnificent mobility. Their 
colourful imagination and 
graceful inflections gave a 
vivid portrayal of the modes 
they chose for the concert. 


agile fingers. The National 
Programme on May 11 fea¬ 
tured a selection of record¬ 
ings of the late Pt. Ratan¬ 
jankar presented by Sushila 
Mishra. Inspitc of the pro¬ 
verbially poor recordings 
that air’s archives had 
kept of this great savant 
of music, Sushila’s selec¬ 
tions were so good to give 
a vivid glimpse of the 
versatile personality of 
Ratanjankar. Her intro¬ 
ductory remarks were mark¬ 
ed by brevity and brilli¬ 
ance. I was pained that 
the press had cold shoul¬ 
dered such an animated 
archival presentation and 
e.schevved comments on the 
same. That is the reason 
why I am reviewing the 


a melody belonging to the 
marwa thaat. It was a 
marvellous exposition of 
the raga deeply satisfying. 
His Sur-Malhar was a spirit¬ 
ed rendering of the seasonal 
melody. There was re¬ 
markable clarity and ever 
new phrases at every turn. 
I'he next raga played was 
Megh-Malhar, again a plea¬ 
sant offering with a lot of 
punch and precision. Ratan- 
jankar’s Hem-Nat was a 
scholarly essay. His own 
composition was presented 
in the raga. This was a 
piece edited from his na¬ 
tional programme in 1959, 
He was accompanied by his 
pupils Dinkar Kaikini and 
V. G. Jog. Ratanjankar 
w'as a great believer in the 


laudable sense of opening 
and use of lingering lyrical 
rphrasing. They arc voca¬ 
lists of outstanding prowess 
and remarkably refreshing 
musical impulses. They 
had the desired concentra¬ 
tion to capture the charac¬ 
teristic savours of the sys¬ 
tem of music they repre¬ 
sented. The build-up of 
atmosphere and the melodic 
pxcellence clearly under¬ 
lined their faithful adher¬ 
ence to traditional style and 
orderly exposition. 


They sang Behag and 
Darbari-Kanhra. The depth 
and purity of the latter 
W'as definitely more pleas¬ 
ing and the expo.sition had 
in abundance musically re¬ 
warding moments. Their 
voices behaved well to 
translate their imaginative 
flights and their scintillat¬ 
ing savcharas. Gopal Das 
on pakhawaj was a lively 
accompanist scoring thrill¬ 
ing spells. Fast singing got 
enviable support from his 


(;oncert though it is little 
dated. Ratanjankar was in¬ 
timately connected with 
AIR and it is atrocious that 
the nation’s broadcasting 
network does not pos.sess 
the recordings of such a 
great musician pertaining 
to years before 1959. Will 
the men of music of AIR 
care to explain? 

Sushila introduced Ratan- 
jankar’s musical personality 
w'ith the recordings of the 
year 1961—two khayals in 


unity of Hindustani and 
Carnatic systems of music. 
He freely adapted carnatic 
modes for rendition in 
Hindustani style. As an 
example, his rendition of 
a khayal in Narayani was 
presented. It was melodic 
to the core. The archival 
programme was rounded 
off with a paraj composi¬ 
tion reverentially rendered. 
Kudos to Sushilaji for such 
a sensible programme. 

RAJESWARI 
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SPORT 


Nobody Home... 


^OT only Australia, but 
almo'^l all Davis Cup 
nations face a dilemma 
created by the binding 
contract system in profes¬ 
sional tennis organisations. 
It was this system which 
tied up Australia’s great 
})Iayers (barring young 
John .Vlexandcr) and co.st 
tJiat country the East Zone 
Davis tinal to India (2-3 at 
Calcutta). All that Aus¬ 
tralia needed to beat India 
was just one of their many 
classic stars to side John 
Alexander in singles play 
(Hob Ciltinin could then 
have been played in the 
double.s where he exhibits 
himself better). 

Frazer, the Australian 
Davis Cup captain, did his 
best to get hold of Tony 
Koche, the power-man at 
the moment in great shape. 
But he was as tied up as 


Newcombe and Laver, con¬ 
sidered the foremost niacs- 
tros of the game the world 
over today. It was a good 
thing for India that Aus¬ 
tralia could not field this 
combination — Roche-Alex- 
aiider (opening singles), 
Alo.xander - Giltinin (dou¬ 
bles), and Alcxander-Roche 
I reverse singles, if played 
and not conceded). The 
score could well have been 
0-5 against India, barring 
accidents, illness, cramps, 
or concession of the reverse 
singles as the Aussies did 
against Pakistan after 
sweeping into a 3-0 lead. 

Shaken by their defeat 
against India, Austrialian 
tennis controllers have 
called for revision of the 
Davis Cup rules — parti¬ 
cularly the schedule of 
qualifying play. An ar¬ 
rangement is sought which 


could free contract-bound 
professionals to play for 
their countries, an arrange¬ 
ment which could, for ex¬ 
ample, close the huge gaps 
betw een contests. Indeed, 
there certainly is too much 
spacing out of qualifying 
rounds; had the matches 
against Pakistan and India 
been ])layed a few weeks 
earlier, or at the close of 
winter (northern hemis¬ 
phere ), Australia could 
have had their pick from 
John Newcombe, Rod Lav¬ 
er, Tony Roche, John Alex¬ 
ander, Mai Anderson, and 
possibly Roy Emerson! A 
world-beating set by any 
standard; and an unbeat¬ 
able Davis Cup team squad 
could have been shaped, 
choosing those in the best 
of form at the time. 

It would be a good thing 
if a system is worked out 


which makes it reasonably 
possible for even contract- 
bound professionals to play 
for their country in the 
Cup. For the game’s sake, 
and the Cup’s, if for noth¬ 
ing or nobody else’s. 

-i. * 

Departing from the usual 
“format” — obc subject 
per issue — Ringsider 
would like to congratulate 
the efTorts of those striving 
to bring out a new sports 
monthly. With only one 
such publication monopolis¬ 
ing the market, a weekly, 
and two or three barely 
eking out an existence, 
“Sports Periscope” has 
come out from the Capital 
with tlie avowed intention 
of satisfying the avid sports 
reader who, to his dismay, 
is finding less and less to 
devour in the daily papers. 
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Recent Additions 

TO THE 



Animal World Rs. 11.50 Tenzing Norgay Rs. 1.50 


The Lost Child Rs. 2.50 Doctor’s Tales Rs. 3.25 


Letters from a Father to Daughter Rs. 5.00 Balloon Travel Rs. 2.50 


They Fought for Freedom Rs. 4.00 Nala Damayanti Rs. 2.50 


Fun with Science Rs. 2.00 Four Neighbours Rs. 1.25 


The Sparrows Re. 1.00 Birds and Their Families Rs. 7.00 


Tales from a South Indian Village Rs. 2.25 The House by The Wood Rs. 3.00 


Write for • eomplote prico list or cotaloguo. Many titles availsbia in Hindi, Bengali. Gujarati, Malayalam, Tamil and Kannada 
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COOP! 


it’s 0 toke-over 
of the fashion scene 


Gwalior 'Suiting 
has taken over 
the fashion scene. It's^ 
g'bye to yesterday's 
fashion and fabrics. 

A refreshing departure 
from the old ways. 

The new. exciting 
life of Gwalior Terene* 
Suiting is here. It's 
the height of fashion 
power. With it's 
kaleidoscopic colours, 
extraordinary weaves 
and patterns. 


SUmNG 



SILK MFG. (WVG.) CO. LTD. BIRLANAGAR. GWALIOR 


LOOK FOR THE GWALIOR SUITING MARK WOVEN ON THE SELVEOGES WHICH IS YOUR GUARANTEE FOR GENUINE FABRICV 

APPROVED RETAIL DEALERS IN DELHI 

DELHI: GWALIOR SUITING (MILLS RHAIL DEPOT), A-2S Conniught PI*m; SINGAL 6 SONS. L-7/B, Conniu|bt Circui, SUPREME TEXTILES, E.29 N.DAE Part II (Marktt): 
APSARA, 16 A/17. Ajmalkban Road, (Near Pusa Road) Karol Bagh; RAJKAMAL EMPORIUM. 113/E, Kaiala Nagar. 

APPROVED RETAIL DEALERS IN U.P. 

6HAZIABAD : FAIROEAL, Municipal Market, Nahru Gala; SAHARANPUR: ANANO Shald Gan); MUZAFFARNA6AR: CHANDRALOK, SM* Chawk; MEERUT: VANONA114, 
Abo Lana: ALIGARH: SASOAR CLOTH HOUSE, Subbatb Road: DEHRADUN: B. L MEHRA ft SONS, 11 Rajpw Ratd; BULAN08HAHAR: ANUPAMA, Krlikm Mafknt 
8M4hi Chowk. 






SADHANA 

SUKRASANJIBAN 


A powerful 
tonic&food 



SAOMANA AUSADHALAYAV 

CALCuma 
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Sri Ganashram's 

APPETISERS 11 
1) Spicad 
PEPPER 

I'Milagu 
Rasam) (RE6D.) 

(2) Spicad TOMATO (Soup) Thata 
appatisert will giva a good pickup at 
thasa ara rich in Vagatabla Protain 
cantants. Packed in 114. 22E and 
454 6mi bottla. 

Sri Ganathram 0 Ca. Madraa-1 
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FREE THINKING The Man of the Week 


'T’HE rail strike is over. The trains will resume to run. 

Perhaps All India Radio will give up its daily 
churn-up of crude propaganda. Mr L. N. Mishra may 
even stray his thoughts to his home state now that 
the pressure is over. But the organised working class 
will not be quite the same. 

So many trade union bodies and their leaders have 
been shown up for the bunglers they are that inevitably 
a serious revaluation of trade unionism is bound to 
take place. So many rail workers have been sacked or 
lost their continuity of service that despite all the 
ice-cream distributed by the Railway Ministry the bit¬ 
terness wili remain for a long time. 

But the question is more portentous than this. 
The issue squarely put by the government and its 
spokesmen is whether any trade union has the right to 
strike for political reasons. The debate was never 
basically on the rights and wrongs of the strike but 
whether trade union leaders were politically motivated 
or not. In short, what the government and some trade 
union leaders sympathetic to the government want is 
that only economic demands are relevant and that 
politics is the business of others. 

This is exactly what the British government used 
to stress in their time. All governments based on 
parliamentary norms posit that economism must alone 
be the motivation of trade union activity. But if politi¬ 
cal parties can engage themselves in politics why not 
the organised working class. 

What is queer is that almost all the trade union 
leaders are members of one or the other recognised 
political "parties. Indeed, many of them are policy 
makers in their own parties and in their political pro¬ 
grammes have worked out their strategies for the work¬ 
ing class movement. How then can they say they arc 
above politics when it comes to strikes? 

The tragedy is that the trade union movement is 
$d divided by poUtical and personal rivalries that many 
of the leaders have to take recourse to all manner of 
humbug to keep their hold, however tenuous, on the 
working class movement. The government has skil¬ 
fully made use of this situation and made the leaders 
look like asses. 

Victory, if it can be called t)iat, has certainly gone 
to the government and a large number of trade union 
leaders are too busy eating crow to qnderstand the 
meaning of their rout. But the implications of the 
irtrfte will have profound bearing on the future 
for all that 
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Th9 Man of the Week 

j^R Valery Giscard d’Esta- 
inK*s election as Presi¬ 
dent of France hij^h-lights 
the dilemma of the Western 
democracies which are tired 
of the traditional politics 
but afraid of any altenia- 
tive that has communism as 
a constituent. 

The fear of communism 
swallowing up its partners is 
an overhand from the past. 
The events that have taken 
place in the countries of East 
Europe in the last tw'o and 
a half decades and the Brez- 
luicv doctrine that interven¬ 
tion to save socialism is a 
sacred duty have unnerved a 
lot of people. 

The question has to be 
posed whether the ' West 
European communist move¬ 
ment, particularly the com¬ 
munist parties in France and 
Italy, should not take steps 
to alleviate these fears by 
changing their style of work 
to suit West European sensi¬ 
bilities rather than hark back 
to the So\iet pattern. Com¬ 
munism in West Europe can 
show an intellectual .daring 
and flamboyance that are 
pot available to the com¬ 
munist-ruled countries them¬ 
selves right at the moment. 

The contradiction in Soviet 
society is that they have to 
retain a system of Control 
over free thought and im¬ 
agination for various reasons 
that are not irrelevant in 
the political contest. 

These problems do not 
exist for the communist par¬ 
ties of West Europe and 
need not inhibit them from 
the expression of specific 
opinions on all these sub¬ 
jects. The only snag is the 
Sino-Sovict conflict which 
creates dogmatic theorists on 
both sides and makes crea¬ 
tive thinking difficult. 

The beneficiary of this 
situation, Mr D’Estaing is not 
going to contribute anything 
novel to the development of 
French polity. He is basi¬ 
cally a conservative without 
the chauvinistic pretensions 
of the Gaullists. This is 
a negative qualification. He 
is said to be a Kennedy-type 
politician but all Kennedy- 
typo politcians starting from 
JFK himself have been poli- 
Heal failures. 


i iQbaiikar’s Weekly 


The Last Staw 


'T'HEY had gathered in 
the President’s room — 
his top aides. The news 
of the Vice-President’s 
resignation had reached 
them. And now the Presi¬ 
dent had called them for a 
meeting. Was he going to 
announce his resignation 
too? The unspoken ques¬ 
tion hung heavily in the 
air. But they knew that 
the President was a man 
for the crisis. In fact, he 
seemed to revel in crises, 
if the past several months 
were any indication. 

Now, he sot their doubts 
at rest as he spoke. “Gen¬ 
tlemen, 1 am sure you all 
know the score. You also 
know that I am not one to 
quit easy. I would, if it 
did some good to the nation 
or to the party or to the 
office of the President. 
Somehow, I don’t believe 
my quitting is going to do 
any good to anybody. But 
let me hear what you 
think.” With that he nod¬ 
ded to the Press Secretary, 
who sat in the farthest 
chair. 

“Mr. President,” began 
the Press Secretary “I got 
to admit that the press has 
been unduly critical of your 
actions. They have been 
able to work up a lot of 
heat. But they are mighty 
sore they couldn’t get you 
to resign. So they are out 
to get an impeachment. 
And I think here’s your 
chance to get even with 
them. With the press all 
set for an impeachment, if 
you resigned now it will' 
hit them so hard they won’t 
know what hit them.” 

The President felt a boy¬ 
ish thrill for a moment at 
the chance to hit hard at 
the press. But the price he 
had to pay was terribly high. 
He turned to the Secre¬ 
tary of State. The latter 
began “Mr. President, I 
think I would agree with 
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the Press Secretary, though 
for a different reason. I 
can understand the press 
having no scruples. What 
worries me is that even 
government departments 
under you are trying to 
sabotage. How else to ex¬ 
plain this income-tax issue? 
Such ado about nothing. I 
do not know what other 
petty personal things they 
would dig up next. They 
do not deserve someone 
like vou. So, 1 sav, quit 
them”. 

And so it w'ent on, the 
party leader saying how 
some of the party members 
had also gone against the 
President, the Foreign 
Secretary on how the in¬ 
ternational leaders felt 
about the issue and so on. 

There seemed no doubts 
left now that the President 
would have ,to quit, 'fhe 
only man left to speak was 
the President’s adviser on 
the constitution. As the 
President turned to him 
and asked him “You loo, 
Henry”, Mr. Henry replied 
“Yes, Mr. President, I am 


afraid the only way out is 
to resign”. The President 
said with a heavy heart 
“That’s it I guess, I have to 
quit the White House”. Mr. 
Henry spoke up immedi¬ 
ately. “Oh, no Sir! You 
don’t have tb do that”. 
Even before he had finish¬ 
ed, they all spoke as one 
man, “How’s that possi¬ 
ble?”. As the din died 
down Mr. Henry smiled 
and said, “It’s like this, Mr. 
President. Now that the 
Vice-President has resign¬ 
ed, you have to appoint a 
new Vice-President. My 
suggestion is that you ap¬ 
point yourself as the new 
Vice-President. Next you 
resign as President respect¬ 
ing the nation’s feeling. 
Now, according to the con¬ 
stitution, as the Vice- 
Prefsident and the next in 
line for Presidency, you 
automatically become the 
new President, Sir.” 

The next day the Presi¬ 
dent appointed himself as 
the Vice-President. 

JAY SRI 


Saved by the Bell(e)! 

Mrs. Gandhi is of the view that there should be 
no change of leadership in Bihar. ‘Her wish is bind¬ 
ing on us’ says Revenue Minister Pande. — News item; 

QF all the Prize-Fights, there’s no doubt 

The most fascinating is the big Bihar~bout! 

How many rounds are there still to go? 

The promoters even don’t seem to know. 

The defenders no champ, but marvellous thing 
He’s skilled at dancing around the ring! 

And though he’s been floored truly and well 
What luck! He’s been saved by the bell(e)! 

LEONORA 




**This Insult, How Can We Bear?** 



India is now a nuclear country, said Mrs. Gandhi in the course of an interview. 


Incident in Peking 


T wonder whether our 
diplomatists abroad and 
their good ladies are as 
au courant with world 
trends as the people back 
home are led to believe. 
A recent incident in Peking 
raises serious doubts on the 
subject and underlines the 
necessity for refresher 
courses as our Manage¬ 
ment Consultants are never 
tired of telling us. 

It seems that, during an 
official banquet (Area 1974 
to the visiting Mr Bhutto, 
Vice-Chairman Teng of the 
People’s Republic made 
some uncalled for but un¬ 
surprising remarks about 
Kashmir, which could have 
been called malorpropos if 
not mala-fide. Upon which, 
the Indian Charge d’Affairs, 
persona still grata, presum¬ 
ably as laid down in the 
External Affairs Manual 

. ^■haiiknAl WMUv ' 


promptly walked out, fol¬ 
lowed Seeta-like by his wife. 

Now note the sequel. 
At the next Embassy re¬ 
ception Mr Bhutto, all out¬ 
raged innocence, cherchez 
la femme and told her he 
couldn’t believe they had 
staged a protest, a ca-ms 
belli almost, and jokingly 
remarked he had at first 
thought they were going to 
the lavatory. 

To which the ready-wit¬ 
ted lady, wife of our Man 
in Peking, replied with con¬ 
siderable sang froid that in 
their family they were not 
in the habit of visiting the 
1. together. 

Having delivered this 
quid pro quo she thought 
the bon mot .had carried 
the evening. But what are 
facts? Au Contrairel What 
has the world outside the 
Chancery walls—or at least 
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outside the Forbidden City 
—been actually doing? 

In U.K. during the energy 
crisis, for example, just the 
opposite suggestion was 
made, and avidly accepted. 
The Power Boards—electri¬ 
city, Gas, et al —jointly ex¬ 
horted all householders lo 
share a bath, to warm a 
tubful and wallow in it 
en famine. 

Some eyebrows were 
raised, some curates thought 
this was bad in parts; but, 
the general public, married 
and single, (and not mere¬ 
ly the hoi polloi) were 
enthusiastic. 

How does that compare 
with our own puritanical 
ways? A la the Ambassa¬ 
dors? 

But even in our own 
country—^if you agree Bom¬ 
bay is part of India—the 
idea of joint ventures (mix¬ 


ed economy, if you please) 
was not lagging behind 
any permissive, developed 
societies. A bath towel 
manufacturing company , 
had recently come out with 
a fashion show in which 
they presented large size 
towels commodious enough 
for a couple—concurrently, 
you understand, not con- j 
secutively. 

There were the usual 
questions in the Lok Sabha, 
the usual Letters to Edi¬ 
tors; but the towel man had 
made his point. 

Yes, I do feel our diplo¬ 
matists need re-orientation 
(no pun intended) on 
what the world is thinking 
and doing, a course in 
zeitageist if not dolce vita, 
othemise our country will 
never get ahead in the rat 
race! 

PASSIVE 
Z Jane 1974 











A Lesson in Hindi 


J N New DelhVs fashion^ 
able foreign colony, 
Chanakayapuri, in the luxu¬ 
riously furnished spacious 
drawing room of a panaro- 
mic peyit-housc, an angry 
young yeoman is seeyi pa¬ 
cing furiously from wall 
to wall 

Every now and then, 
she pauses near the antique 
grand-father clock and 
glares at its remorseless 
hands creeping nearer and 
nearer to the mid night zero 
hour. 

During one such pause, 
she snatches from the clock- 
base a duty-free packet of 
Lucky Strike cigarettes, 
plucks one cigarette from 
it, impatiently zams a Ron- 
son into flame, lights the 
cigarette, pujfes it panting- 
ly and throws it an-ay into 
the fiirc-placc where a 
queitly warming low fire is 
burning. 

Eventually, the front door 


bell is heard chiming, and 
the soft steps of the butler 
going to open the door. 
The so2ind of the opening 
door is followed by a bre¬ 
ezy 'Till and a minute 
later a ^'taU, dark and hand¬ 
some" man breezily enters 
the drnicing room and say¬ 
ing equally breezily "Hi, 
IIoncy!'\ comes toirards her 
to kiss her. But^ pointing 
to the mercilessly tell-tale 
clock, she bursts. 

SIIK (fuming furiously) ; 

“Again! This is the 
fourth running night you 
have returnc^.l home at this 
unearthly hour!. . .(she pau¬ 
ses for breath, and then the 
tornado really bursts)... 
Where have you been? 
Quick, tell me quick, be¬ 
fore 1 might do something 
for which I might be sorry 
later.” 

HK I pacifyingly): 

“Please, Pat, please.. 

SHE (snappingly cutting 


in): “Don’t ‘please Pat* 
me, you. You. Tricky 
Dicky!.. .Where have you 
been? Tell, me, tell mo 
quick!” 

HK (resignedly): “Every 
night, it is the same story! 
Pve already told you that 
1 am learning Hindi, the 
national language of this 
country so that I can com¬ 
municate diplomatically but 
congenially with her peo¬ 
ple. .. And with a whole 
long day in the dreary ofTicc, 
I can attend only the night 
lessons.” 

SHE (unbelievingly) : 
“Your explanation fails to 
convince me!” 

HE (even more resigned 
ly): “Thai’s a pity, but 
what can I do about it?” 

SHE (charging like a 
lawyer about to pounce upon 
an inconvenient opposition 
witness): “As a matter of 
fact, you know that your 
story is untrue!” 


SHE (boiling with frus¬ 
trated rage): “Your tell¬ 
ing me the story three 
times doesn’t make it true!” 

He: “Well, you asked 

me to tell it to you three 
times!” 

SHE (her tempei' now 
really beyond control and 
her right hand fore-finger 
pointing accusingly at him): 
“I put it to you that your 
story has no basis and that 
you know this!” 

HE (pacifyingly): All- 
right, All right! But please 
put it to me mildly... (pau¬ 
ses to mix himself another 
highball)... And what is 
more, I can substantiate my 
story.” 

vSHE (pouncing on him): 
“How?” 

HE: “Tonight, T had my 
fourth lesson in Hindi, and 
1 was able to translate my 
very first full Hindi sen¬ 
tence.” 



HE (beginning to get fed 
up and moving tow^ards the 
bar-table to mix himself a 
high-ball): “No, I don’t! 

And if you know so much 
about what I know, then 
why ask me?” 

SHE (belligerently) : 
“None of your impertin¬ 
ence!. . .(she moves towards 
him, snatches the high-ball 
glass from his hand and 
throws it into the fire-place) 

... We’ll soon see if your 
story is true or not. Repeat 
it!” 

(returning to his meek¬ 
ness, he repeats the original 
explanation word for word). 

SHE: “So, you’re cle¬ 
verer than I thought! Re¬ 
peat it again!” 

(again, and just as meek¬ 
ly, he repeats the original 
explanation word for word) 

SHE (exasperated): 
“And once again!” 

(once again, be repeats 
the original explanation 
word for word) 


SHE (re-charging herself 
for the fray): “What was 
that sentence? Come on, 
come on, tell me quick!” 

HE: “The sentence in 

Hindi was: ‘Mere ghar 
main ek junglee janavar 
hai.” 

SHE (impatiently): “And 
what was the translation? 
Come on, Come on, tell me 
quick, what was the trans¬ 
lation?” 

HE: “The English trans¬ 
lation is: ‘There is a wild 
animal in my home’.” 

(After which, a very 
quick curtain because the 
scene rapidly deteriorates 
from the verbal to the 
physical with the aid of a 
diplomatically duty-free bot¬ 
tle lying handy on the bar- 
table). 

LATA KHOOSHIE L. 

PANJABI & 
RANEE KHOOSHIE L. 

PANJABI. 
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The Yearly Vision 



The country paid homage to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru.—News 


Black and White 


J^HE tax-men have been busy year by year, 
and still their appetite 


grows. 


Tax that breeds black money which breeds more black, 
and eyivcnoms and 
blacks out. 


In but twenty-five years the tax-burden 
has increased twenty-five¬ 
fold. 


Like creeping paralysis, black money 
has infected 
the system. 


Tax novelties, tax varieties, tax 
absurdities, 
iniquities. 

Tax on income, spending, gains, gifts — tax 
for living, and on 
dying. 

Tax on the rich, more tax on the poor — tax 
on cloth, food, medicines, 
textd)Ooks. 

, Sliini|Kif*s Weekly 


Now there's gallopping consumption* and life 
despairingly gasps for 
breath. 

The Rupee has fallen, fallen — shrunkeyi — 
shrinking towards 
cipherhood. 

Decimal coinage, metric lengths, 7neasures, 
and rounding-offs — to 
ZERO. 
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Indiscriminate adulteration, 
and infamous 
pollution! 

Counterfeit is everywhere — oil, food, drugs, 
currency, news, 
history. 

The streets arc refuse-crammed, and verbiage 
and I'apours poison 
the air. 

The effluents of City's factories 
mingle in ''holy" 
rivers. 

The pedestrian is apt to be droicned 
in urban filth and 
garbage. 

The now endemic ‘ energy ciisis” 
might trap you 'in cold 
and death. 

The country had been split to avoid strife, 
yet strife it has been 
all through. 

The abayidonment of Allies is an 
appeasement that hardly 
helps. 


The line of least resistance seldom pays, 
and we^ve had dearly 
to pay. 

There teas vacillation o'er neighbourhood, 
acting late, though not 
too late. 

Non-alignment wasn't non-aligned enough, — 

'tilting now this sidCf 
now that. 

'Triends" turned cool, and inimical at times, 
and we've met shameful 
rebuff. 

Suddenly of late, from complacent heights, 

- there's this racing to 
Nadir. 

The oil famine was the final twitch 
that devilled the 
economy. 

Only the hlackeieers grin in glee, — 
they find it all so 
pretty. 

R. R. 


Another Feather in the Cap 



The railway strike has been called off. 

Shankar’s Weekly 6 . ^ IdiO.lMd 





Sack the Procurer 



The Prime Minister is reported to be dissatisfied with the procurement in the country. 


AS an ordinary citizen I 
resent the unmistake- 
ably snobbish attitude taken 
by the Press and the Radio 
while reporting our first 
nuclear explosion. Con¬ 
gratulatory messages from 
and comments by VIPs 
alone have been sought 
and published or broadcast. 
For everything else that 
has gone before this,*be it 
the Budget' or French 
Presidential election, the 
reporters used to round up 
housewives, traders, school¬ 
teachers, office workers, 
bus-conductors and rikshHw 
drivers — but none of these 
plebians has been thought 
to be suitable for express¬ 
ing his opinion about the 
underground atom bomb. 
Why is aiQT Minister, or 
even a Chief Minister, sup¬ 


Everyman and the Atom 


posed to be more knowl¬ 
edgeable about neutrons 
and electrons than shall 
w'e say a conscentious den¬ 
tist or a plumber? The 
mechanic who looks after 
the ignition system of our 
scooter, should on the face 
of it, be a better authority 
on internal combustion 
than the Mayor of Delhi or 
Madras, despite the fact 
that the latter is much 
higher in the order of pre¬ 
cedence at official functions. 

We sought to redress 
this imbalance and rectify 
the anti-people policy of 
the mass media by a quick 
door to door poll in our 
locality. The tot person 
we interviewed was a 
house-wife, in fact our own 
life-partner. 


“The paper says the 
whole nation has thrilled 
to the news of our peaceful 
atom explosion. Would 
you say this is the happiest 
moment of your entire life? 
Do you feel like singing 
one of .A.I.R.’s rousing 
patriotic songs?” 

“What is the difference 
between an electron and 
an atom? And what is a 
molecule?”, she asked. 

“Molecules are much 
bigger; and the Uranium 
ones are the heaviest and 
most expensive.” 

“Even costlier than gold 
at its prevailing market 
price?”, she queried. 

“Let’s stick to the origi¬ 


nal question. What do you 
think of our growing nu¬ 
clear capability?” 

“Which reminds me, 
have you seen this item, 
on the same page, that 
Vanaspati on being de¬ 
controlled is likely to be¬ 
come Rs 3 a kilogram high¬ 
er?”, she a.sked. 

We gave up and knocked 
at the door of our neigh¬ 
bour, a light-weight leader 
who forfeited his deposit 
at the last elections. 

“You ask me about the 
atom bomb?”, he said in a 
tone which made us fear 
we might be in for a long 
speech,” It is my un-shake- 
able conviction that the 
experiment is politically 
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motivated — and a clever 
device to disrupt the rail- 
waymens’ strike and draw 
public attention away from 
the government's difficul¬ 
ties in Bihar, Kerala, Guja¬ 
rat, Tamil Nadu, Maha¬ 
rashtra, U.P., West Bengal 
and Harayana. The atomic 
energy people arc being 
used as pawns by power- 
hungry politicians. As 1 
said in mv last article in 


We excused ourselves 
and spoke next to a clerk 
in the Life Insurance Cor¬ 
poration. He was very 
bitter. ' We do not get any 
extra pay for dealing with 
the ‘polif’ies' taken out by 
scientists engaged on such 
hazardous tasks. This is 
sheer exploitation of de 
fenceless workers.” 

We asked a junior op¬ 
position member in the 
Municipal Ward Committee 
about what he thought of 
the ‘implosion device*. He 
said it was un-democratic 
of the ruling party not to 
have taken the Opposition 


members of the Parliament 
into confidence — and in 
fact deliberately slighting 
them by exploding the 
bomb through an ordinance 
while the House was not 
in session. 

A student Leader: “As 
soon as the schools and 
colleges re-open after the 
summer break, a holiday 
should be declared to mark 
the Indian scientists' feat." 

An inter-state trader, 
popularly believed to be a 
prominent and well-res¬ 
pected smuggler: "I havo 
some genuine imported en¬ 
riched- C ra nium obtained 
from trustworthy sources. 
It came to us by mistake in 
place of a consignment of 
hashish. But being a true 
nationalist I held on to it 
in the belief that one day 
our research chaps might 
need it. I have quite at¬ 
tractive offers from abroad 
but if my own country 
w'ants it. I will gladly part 
with it on cost plus actual 
expenses basis.” 

H. R. LLITHRA 


The Soothsayers 


»T^HINGS must get a lot worse, 
Fve often heard it said, 
before they begin to get bet¬ 
ter. 

All a lot of poppycock, if 
we are to believe an expert 
panel of the National Com¬ 
mittee of Science and Techno¬ 
logy whose findings and fore¬ 
casts havo ju.st boon publish¬ 
ed. 

Things arc certainly getting 
worse (lay by day on the 
food front. Our servant re¬ 
turned empty-handed from 
the ration shop yesterday. Of 
course, you can buy any quanti¬ 
ties you like of atta and sugar 
in the bazaar but at.prices that 
keep mounting almost from 
hour to hour. 

Only this morning our grocer 
whispered to me that he had 
kept a half-kilo tin of cooking 
oil for me for which he had 
to pay Rs. 15 against the 
normal price of Rs. 8. I thank¬ 
ed him for his solicitude and 
told him that we had tempo¬ 
rarily changed over to boiled 
food. 

It’s the same with other 
articles of daily use—soap, 
toothpaste, detergents, station¬ 
ery—they arc either not avail¬ 
able or they can be ‘got’ for 
you from some ‘other’ party if 
you are prepared to pay about 
50 per cent more for them 
than what they cost just after 
Mr. Chavan’s last Budget. 

About the only thing you can 
get (so far) without any diffi¬ 
culty is petrol. But you can’t 


drink the stuff and with the 
price being what it is, how 
much of it can you use in your 
car? 

And so, it doesn’t exactly 
give one heart to read that 
in the year 2,000 A.D. more 
than half the population will 
have no houses to live in. And 
that is by no means ;ill that 
has been predicted by the ex¬ 
perts of the NCST. 

Food will be scarce, there 
will . be malnutrition deaths 
from the lack of proteins, the 
demand for coal, steel, ferti¬ 
lizers and cement will far out- 
.strip production. 

Unless there are some 
‘technological miracles’ say the 
experts, ‘the basic message of 
the forthcoming crisis is loud 
and clear.’ 

Clear enough, but as the re¬ 
port in my newspaper points 
out, the experts do not say if 
their forecasts are based on 
‘detailed and systematic model 
studies.’ Official predictions 
seldom are. Look what hap¬ 
pened to all our 5-Year Plans! 

Personally, I couldn’t care 
less. If 1 am still around by 
2,000 A.D. which I doubt, I’m 
unlikely to be taking an in¬ 
terest in a global shortage of 
bismuth, lead, mercury, nickel, 
cobalt, molybdenum, platinum, 
silver, tin, tungsten and zinc, 
these being some of the other 
items mentioned by the NCST 
c.xpcrts in their cheerless re¬ 
port. 

RAJ CHATTERJEE 



"Yeah, I hate your 


money. Give me some of it to bum 
in protest.” 


Fast Breeders 

'p HORIUM can solve all energy and power needs, 

say the technocrats — 
All they require is knowhow about the ‘fast breeders' 

some more. 

Well! what with millions of aardey/t couples and trillions 

of rats-T- 

India should have no problem on ‘fast breeding* 

technology score. 

If the natives resent observation, while rats be far too 

elusive — 

And it be near impossible to break their age old 

inherent Mbits? 

To obtain all the stupid knowhow, tricks and informor 

Hon positive — 

About ‘fast breeding’ somebody ten them to keep 

and watch rabbits. 

BOOMERANG 
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The ‘*Super-computer” 


VA/Ho s.iys wo are still a that one can do is perhaps to human powers; and that he 

developinii; country? If the make a grumbling protest and was omniscient. Then came a 

the world is in the just forget it. Fondling the proclamation that any ques- 
far tenner in my ba('k pocket with tions would be answered and 

tall my right hand, I was coming all doubts cleared. Absolutely 

down the .street. A few more no limit on the scope and any 

steps took me right into the problem under the sun could 


rest of me world is 
cominiter age. we are 
ahead. And. this is no 
claim. 


The other day I found the 
“Supor-Fompulcr” (SuporC. 
for .short 1 right in the heart of 
HydcM'abad When I say 
“Super-C'. you have started 
imagining a complicated, big 
gadget housed in a co.^y, air- 
condilioticd hall Well, that*.^ 
no! it Thf' Super C that I am 
talking of. has only two com 
ponent.s No elaborate “pro 
grammmg” (uther ‘Jiifiut", 
“Output'', “Feed in ’ and “Feed¬ 
back" -.such iargnn is iu^t un¬ 
known to it Siiprr-C is far sup¬ 
erior to the comjHiter While 
the computer can’t think by it¬ 
self. Super-r can actually guess 
the iiroblem cent'clly. tliink it 
over, and solve il all in a mai¬ 
ler of .seconds Mor(‘ than any- 
thing else, .Super C serves the 
man in the street. A new in 
vent ion? No, on the contrary, 
it has been a common leature 
on the footpaths besides many 
a busy street in our cities and 
towns One ha.s to only notice 
it 

It all .''tailed wlu'n I decided 
to see de.si fillum. Thanks to 
our black marketeers, 1 was 
.soon walking back from the 
picture house “ticketless” - - a 
picture 


Well, 


of disappointment, 
in such .''ituatioiT^', all 


middle of a small semicircle 
of people. It was a heterogen¬ 
ous group — a real “conglo¬ 
merate" and almost a cross- 
section of the .society. They 
were (h'eply engrossed in watch¬ 
ing something going on before 
them 

Well, I too craned my neck 
to .see what w-as going on. 
(ruess, what 1 found? A quack 
busy in his iimfession with a 
display of charts and “cures”? 
.V waNside magician performing 
.some of those unbelievable 
tricks right under your nose? 
Oi' an aili.stic genius turning 
cMjt poi traits armed with 
nothing more than a charcoal 
piece? Sorry, you are wrong 
on all count.''. 

,\ thin, hiingry-looking youth 
barelv 20 \ears. was sitting on 
a rickety chair, lie was wear¬ 
ing a loose, tlow'ing pyjama 
and a shabby shirt. As 1 
watched, a middle-aged, .shaggy- 
faced, tough looking person 
Iiilly covered the young.ster 
with a black jnirdah. Then, 
this “chief” came forward and 
with a serious look about liim 
began haranguing the crowd. 
He claimed that his young 
as.sociate i)osses.sed .super- 





^To sum up, our country i.s in a MISRA-blc plight." 
Shaokar*s Weekly 


be posed for instant solution. 
All this, he maintained, wa.s 
being done free but only a 
nominal fee for every que.stion 
was being charged for inciden¬ 
tals. Hats off to his thorough 
knowledge of human psycho¬ 
logy and deft handling of the 
.spectators! 

The following few moments 
were full of suspense for the 
onlookers. The chief vche- 
mimtly urged the crowd to 
have their doubts cleared 
about the genuineness of his 
claims ami olfered to face close 
examination. His eloquence 
and per.suasion slowly won over 
the w'oakcr souls in the crowd. 

A boy in bell bottoms moved 
a .step forw'ard and started 
saying .something. The chief 
immediately silenced him and 
came nearer with a writing- 
pad and pencil in his hands. 
He a.sked the client to whisper 
to him the “problem”. The 
disturbed client obeyed and 
the chief noted down some¬ 
thing — apparently meaning¬ 
less .scribblings. The ritual 
wa.s soon over. The chief took 
three or four quick steps to¬ 
wards the ma.skcd “supdrman”. 
“You know .saheb’s problem?” 
he shouted. The as.sociate in 
the purdah nodded in the 
alTirmative. “Then”, continued 
the chief, “you state the ques¬ 
tion again and give the reply.” 
In a split second, the voice said, 
“Saheb wants to know whether 
the lottery ticket he has just 
bought would fetch him a 
prize”. It continued, "He 
would get a small prize this 
time. He must try again for 
the lirst prize”. I could read 
the satisfaction on the client's 
face, lie held out a hand and 
the chief collected a 25-paise 
coin from it. 

So, the ice was broken. The 
Super-C had gained the confi- 
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dence of the crowd. The elder¬ 
ly gentleman in a dhoti and 
old-fashioned coat and with a 
cap on, standing beside me, 
was the next "subject”. The 
chief duly aproached him and 
both walked a few steps away 
from the rest. The same pro¬ 
cedure was repeated. This 
time, the ma.sked voice said, 
“Saheb wants to find out when 
his daughter will be married 
and where to locate the would- 
be son-in-law”. “Go on with 
the an.swer”, prodded the chief. 
Pal came the reply: “It will 
I alee four months and the boy 
is about 150 kilometres away 
towards the south-east”. The 
old client was immensely pleas¬ 
ed. This time, a mint-fresh 
.50 Pai.se coin quickly changed 
band.s. 

I did not bother to know 
how the Super-C functioned, 
or whether the two associates 
had any ultrasonic gadget etc., 

I quickly withdrew from the 
scene. May be, you are sur¬ 
prised that I did not ask any 
questions. I did have no fewer 
than one thousand vital ques¬ 
tions, and that was precisely 
why I left that place. I was 
anxious to save from the Super- 
C the tenner which I had kept 
in my pocket. 

Well . er that 

was not the end of the story. 
F'ive minutes later, I found 
myself .sitting in a bus, my 
hand rummaging my trouser 
pocket in vain for the ten- 
rupee note which I believed 1 
had saved from the Super-C. 
My first reaction was to run 
down the road and consult the 
Super C. But 1 just had a 25- 
Paise coin left untouched. The 
choice before me was to either 
invest it on the gadget or buy 
my passage home by bus; and, 
for obvious reasons, I chose 
the second. 

V RAMDAS MURTHY 






Why they Streak 


'T^HERE was a time when 
newspapers came out every 
other day with dubious reports 
about the appearance of flying 
saucers. It appears that flying 
saucers have ceased to have 
news value and 'streaking* has 
come into vogue. So many cases 
of streaking have been report¬ 
ed from all over the world that 
it is time our psychologists 
started probing into the motiva¬ 
tions of the streaker. 

“Dress** said Tom Paine, “is 
the badge of lost Innocence”. 
If that wore* true, streaking 
should be deemed as an indica- 
tion of the recovery of innocence 
by mankind. For good or 
otherwise, nudism is stepping 
hesitantly out into the streets. 
It marks the completion of a 
full circle which started with 
Adam and Eve in their days 
of innocence and went through 
the fig leaf, the tree-bark, the 
tiger skin and then cotton, 
nylon and other things right 
up to the see-through dress of 
modem times from which nudity 
differs only notionally. 

Truly we are all prisoners 
of our various notions. It was 
an innocent child which had 
no cultivated notions that cried 
out that the king was naked 
while all the eders convinced 
themselves that his majesty had 
on him something so fine that 
it was invisible. Though Chur¬ 
chill described Gandhi as “the 
•« half-naked faqir**, both the great 
men were actually uninhibited 


about this business of dress. 
During Gandhiji’s visit to Eng¬ 
land for one of the Round Table 
Conferences he was invited by 
the King Emperor to the Buck¬ 
ingham palace dress regula¬ 
tions were relaxed in favour 
of the Mahatma who went there 
wearing his usual dhoti. Later, 
answering newsmen who want¬ 
ed to know how he felt in his 
scanty attire in the king’s pre¬ 
sence, Gandhiji said, “His 
Majesty had on him enough 
clothes for both of us.** 

There is a rather apocryphal 
but delightful story about how 
President Roosevelt encounter¬ 
ed a half-naked Cliurchill. The 
two statesmen were in a ship 
on the high seas during the 
time of the signing of the At¬ 
lantic Charter. One day Roos¬ 
evelt happened to walk into 
ChurchilTs cabin unannounced 
at the time Sir Winston was 
dressing. Roosevelt said, 
“sorry** and turned to go back 
when Churchill spoke out loud 
and clear, “Mr. President, Eng¬ 
land has nothing to hide from 
America.’* 

In our country people have 
given up clothes for purely 
spiritual reasons. The “digam- 
baras** who have the four quar¬ 



b away to bert llie heat, rae pricea 

to aart • ewn Ihiwiih anyhody." 


ters for their dress would not 
have even a fig leaf come be¬ 
tween man and god. There 
was, in the south, a man who 
once put aside his clothes for 
quite another reason. He was 
a miser who visited another 
reputed miser in a neighbour¬ 
ing village with the intention 
of learning from him some 
new lessons in parsimony. 

After the evening lamp had 
been lighted at dusk as tradi¬ 
tion demanded, the host told 
his guest, “Now that the for¬ 
mality is over, would you mind 
if 1 put out the lamp so that 


we can save the oil.** “Oh yes, 
Oh yes” said the guest and both 
the misers sat in total darkness 
and carried on their conversa¬ 
tion. After a while the host’s 
wife announced dinner and was 
about to light the lamp in the 
drawing room when suddenly 
the guest-miser stuttered out. 
Please, please, wait a moment. 
Let me put on my clothes. I 
had removed them as there was 
no need to wear and soil them 
in the dark.’* Thus, the man 
who came to learn remained to 
teach. 

M. C. CHANDY 
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OF TIME 


as/t. REPEATS ASSURANCE TO MKISTAN. 
HCW CARE VOU ATTACK MV CHILD ? 



CORRUPTION ALL ROUNDt 
SA^S PRESIDENT GIRI. 

THE MOSQUITO SEASON IS ON, 
WE HAVE TO 
SUFFER IT - 

R4TIENTLV. 



^ LIMAVE HAS ASKED C.PJ. TO 
^\SEI/eR TIES WITH CONGRESS. 

CIVILI^D AND MOVE 
Hfl I /'■^N WITH THE 





THE RAILWAY STRIKE HAS BEEN A GRAND SUCCESS, 
SA/S GEORGE FERNANDES. 

BUT COMPLETE FAILURE 
IN THE BATTLE. 


NOW I KNOW. IT IS 
BETTER TO GIVE 
UP A HUSBAND 
OF 46, FOR 






The More the Merrier 



BKD chief, Mr. Charan Singh, hopes that the J.S. and Congress (O) will also Join the new party. 


UPPER GANGES SUGAR MILLS 
LIMITED 

SEOHARA, DIST. BIJNOR, U.P. 

Manufacturers of 
PURE CRYSTAL CANE SUGAR 


MORTON CONFECTIONERY 
& 

MILK PRODUCTS FAaORY 

MARHOWRAH, 

DIST. SARAN, BIHAR 

Manufacturers of 
CONDENSED MILK 
and 

QUAUTY CONFECTIONERY 




The Diagnosis 

Doctors now employ sophisticated electronic devices to 
determine the nature of even commonplace diseases. 

love you Pearl, my robust girl,^ 

Announced one Doctor Peter; 

"“Most dames I meet are rather sweet,^ 

"But you, of course, are sweeter, 

"Your features fair, (I do declare) 

"When first I chanced to glance at, 

"My cardiac tone was lost and gone;^ 

"I also lost my lancet, 

"My B, M, R, is way off par; 

"My splenic juices flow not; 

"My E, C. G. bewilders me; 

“that's wror^ with me I know not. 

"My stethoscope gives little hope; 

"My knee-jerks fail so sadly; 

"My B. P. flies towards the skies; 

"My pulsel It races madle,^ 

"Your putseF* said Pearl, "Is that o^whM? 

"But how dyou know that, PeterF* 

Said Doc; "My Queen, Tve fust now seen 
"My SPHYGNOMANOMETERF 


N. B. KHQRT 
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Too Many Sharks 



The Congress President has appointed a three man committee consisting of Mr Swaran Singh, Mr. 11. R. 
Gokhale and Mr. C. Siibramaniam to look into the charges of corruption against partymen. 


We Fought Price Rise 


T WAS looking forward to 
a peaceful Sunday 
morning, when Banker and 
Engineer stampeded into 
,the study like two wild 
elephants gone mad. 

“Disgraceful!” trumpeted 
Banker, throwing himself 
into the deep chair to right. 

“Scandalous!” bugled 
Engineer, flinging himself. 
Into the deep chair to my 
left. 

“Hey!” I reacted. 

“Shameful!” boomed 
Banker. 

“Sinful!” blared Engi¬ 
neer. 

“May I know, gentle¬ 
men, what, in your esteem¬ 
ed opinion, is disgraceful, 
scandalous, shameful and 
sinful?” I queried. 

“It*s this danmed price- 
rise,” fizzed Banker. 

“They’ve increased the 
newspaper prices. Every 

nuMk^ WeeUsr 


newspaper will now cost at 
least five paise more. From 
tomorrow, The Daily Vow, 
The Daily Wail, and The 
Daily Whine will be thirty 
paise each.” sizzled Engi¬ 
neer. 

“Why should they rob 
us like this?” I yelped. 

“Because we’re all dis¬ 
united fools,” bellowed 
Banker. 

“There’s no reason what¬ 
ever for us to have differ¬ 
ent papers of our own in 
these sad, bad, mad days.” 
yapped Engineer. “We 
must get together, form 
small workable newspaper 
clubs, and see that each 
club makes do with just 
one paper. That’s the way 
to fight this price-rise.” 

“Great idea,” I agreed. 

“That’s what has brought 
us here,” said Banker. 
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"We’re close neighbours. 
For the present, let’s con¬ 
stitute our own unit. In¬ 
stead of each of us spend¬ 
ing singly about Hs 27 
rupees a month, the three 
of us should spend the 
amount jointly. That will 
mean a clear monthly sav¬ 
ing of Us 13 for each of 
us.” 

“You ought to be our 
Union Finance Mini.ster,” I 
was overjoyed, "rin game 
for the arrangement.” 

“Good,” .said Banker. 
“Now let’s work out the 
details. We three arc the 
members of the club. The 
scheme comes into force 
on and from tomorrow. We 
discontinue our individual 
papers immediately. Now 
which single paper do we 
have? I am in favour of 
The Daily Vow.” 

“I prefer The. Daily 


Wail,” said Engineer. 

“I should like to have 
The Daily Whine,” said I. 

This sure was a bit of a 
problem. But Banker is a 
man of intelligence and 
resource. He had a W'ay 
out. He took three pieces 
of blank paper, scribbled 
a title in each, and folded 
it up. Young Tinny, my 
son, was asked to pick up 
one. He did it with plea.s- 
ure. The chosen bit con¬ 
tained The Daily Vow. 
V'ery much later. I came to 
The Daily Vow on all the 
know that Banker had put 
three slips! That should 
give you some idea of the 
type of crook Banker is. 
But the ‘lot’ then was in 
favour of 'Fhe Daily Vow. 
and The Daily Vow it had 
to be for all of us. 

“So we go in for The 
Daily Vow,” chortled Ban- 
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ker in the manner and 
style of a tipsy parrot. 

“The devil we do," I 
snapped. 

“Y^our own son drew the 


you; it will be yours for 
the whole day.” 

“I appreciate your self¬ 
lessness,” pushed Engineer. 

“Let me have the paper 


lot.” Banker rasped. “It’s immediately on your arrival 
all fair and above-board.” from ollice in the evening,” 

‘•Quite,” shoved in En- Hanker, 
gineer. “I promise to do so,” En- 

"Now the next question ^is word, 

is in what order will the Banker’s self-abnegation 
paper go round?” Banker struck me as something 


said. 

“I should like to have the 
first dig,” Engineer ex¬ 
pressed his desire. 

“So should I,” said 
Banker. 


“Ivook 
them up 
have the 


here,’’ 

short. 

paper 


thing in the morning.” 
“Why?” Banker asked. 


very unusual. I looked at 
him curiously. He seemed 
to have understood me. 
“You see, my dear fellow, 
I get the advantage of very 
leisurely reading, absolutely 
free from the nagging 
1 pulled thought of parting with it 
“I must at a particular hour," he 
the first put my mind at ease. All 
the time he had something 



‘*lt i.s corruption at budding stage. Wanting to grab some¬ 
thing without earning!** 


up lii.s sleeve, and neither Things went swimmingly for forgetting the paper at his 
Engineer nor I had the fog- a full fortnight. Then olTice, and Banker had to 


‘‘I am the earliest riser giest idea about it. It’s thugs Banker fussed in one fine go without it. The matter 
of us all,” I explained, jigg Banker who’re push- morning. “Nine rupees; ended when Engineer as- 


push¬ 
ing the world down to 
perdition. 

‘.^ny questions?” Banker 
asked openheartedly. 

Engineer and I gave 
negative nods. “Fine,” 
chirruped Banker. ‘The 


“And my night vision is 
very poor.” 

“Oh,” said Banker com- 
miseratingly. “That settles 
it. You receive the paper 
first. I’ll get your name 
registered at the news¬ 
paper-stall.” 

“Thanks," I said, satis¬ 
fied. 

“What about me?” En¬ 
gineer was impatient. 

“Professor will pass the 
paper on to you before you thing was now 
leave for your office,” Ban- and seaworthy. 


your, share of the subscrip- sured Banker that he’d be 
tion,” he said. a little more careful about 

“But the month is not paper, 
yet over,” I pointed out. The termination of the 

“Professor," he said, “the 
collection can’t wait till the 


last day of the month. 


termination of our club. 
Banker left our building. 
He’d been trasferred to a 
distant branch of his bank. 


stall will be open now. I’ll Engineer has already paid 
go and discontinue our ^P- 

present papers and fix up Well, I paid up. Next 
the new order. We dis- morning my son Tinny 
perse.” changed to tear off a bit 

We dispersed. Every- from the paper. This made 
shipshape Engineer erupt like a vol- 
I started cano. He threatened to 

ker was generous. “You receiving the daily Vow on withdraw from the partner- a lot for his new premisses,” 
can take it out along with and from the next morning. told him bluntly I i sought consolation. 


“Got Rs 20,000 by way 
of ‘pugree’ or goodwill for 
his rooms,” Engineer told 
me. “The new tenant is a 
stockbroker. 

“Must have had to pay 
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didn’t care if he did. I am 
a very tolerant man, but 
there is a well-defined limit 
to my tolerance. It was 
then that he revealed to 


“Official quarters now; 
the man’s promoted." 

“Hrrrmp.” 

‘I now learn that he sold 


me the secret of those off all his waste-paper at Rs 
three chits. Banker had 2-50 paise a kilo. The daily 
taken him into his confid- vow included.” 
ence. Banker is given to 

enjoying things evil for “The viper,” I hissed, 
their own sake. However, “He had that up his sleeve!” 
I went into raptures when. At that precise juncture, 
soon after, Banker and a boy from the newspaper- 
Engineer fell out. There stall came in and handed 

was a huge brawl. They'd me a bill. It was in my 

have slit each other’s name, and the amount due 

throats had some neighb- shown against me was Rs. 

ours not intervened. It 27! 

came out that Engineer had 

got into the nasty habit of M. A. MAZMUDAR 
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This week 25 years ago 


Air Conditioning 



business community in India should explore this field (inviting foreign capital) with the full backing 
of the govt., because it is the govt, which has to create the ‘climate* Americans speak of.**—G. D. Birla. 


—Shankar's Weekly, May 29, 1949 


ARDWAR—gift of the Gan¬ 
ges, riverine gateway to the 
Hindu pantheon—is a pre-emi¬ 
nent centre of pilgrimage. But, 
not being of a religious turn, 
I don’t get down to wash my 
sins. Therefore, Hardwar comes, 
Hardwar goes. 

As the train slowly ploughs 
through the dense-green foli¬ 
age crowding the track on both 
sides, *nien, women and (children 
start sitting up where they had 
till now been sleeping; and, 
wiping confetti-bits of sleep 
from their eyes, prepare them¬ 
selves for a legendary town 
called Dehra. 

* 

Dehra station . is like any 
other: noisy, unclean, fly—and 
beggar4nfested. Tired trains 
contented^ pant into the sta- 


Flying 

lion; some others eagerly, ener 
getically, move out. 

Contrary to all my expecta 
tions, Dehra turns out to be 
one .sprawling public privy: the 
stench of is my first and mo.st 
overpowering impression of the 
place. Not all the perfumes of 
Arabia can wash away the smell 
of Dehra; nor can all the rains 
of Cherrapunji dissolve itis 
ubiquitous stains. 

Add to this, large blobs of 
steaming horse’s dung, scatter¬ 
ed all over the place in vary¬ 
ing shades and viscosities, and 
the picture of an Indian health 
resort, which, by the way, 
Dehra is supposed to be. is 
beautifully complete.'... 

Kite-flying is a popular addic- 

^ ^ 17 


Kites 


tion. the addicts coming in all 
ages and descriptions, and the 
kites in all conceivable colours 
and combinations thereof. Kspe- 
cially the young are simply 

mad about it. Krishna Mohan, 
a dancing, prancing fiftcen-ycar- 
old, confides to me that he 
would gladly forego his midday 
meal if that would allow' him 
to fly his kites at lunch-lime 

I get the feeling that, if Mohan 
could, he W'ould devote the 

rest of his life to the profound 
pastime of flying kites, of gain 
ing and losing them. 

Every evening, the rain gods 
willing, the addicts climb on 
to flat rooftops, which are, 

dangerously, often without any 
protective wall or railing, and 
immediately plunge into or¬ 
giastic bouts of “cutting* and 


“getting cut”. Their healthy, 
young limbs, supple as stalk.s 
of coin bending in the breeze, 
enable them to prance about 
and make the most of the little 
.space available to them. 

And as, .somewhere up in the 
cool, thin air, the invisible 
twine snaps invisibly, the kite, 
now' released from its umbili¬ 
cal bondage and free to travel 
wherever it chooses, floats away 
over grey hou.se-tops and over 
the heads of men and women 
to .settle lightly on some un¬ 
suspecting. uninvolved child’s 
lap. And only with the advent 
of late evening’s dark, eerie 
shadows do they call it a day. 

VIDYARTHY CHATTERJEE 

% June 1974 











Annual Day 


J_J0W time (lies! Already 
it was a year since the 
inception of our Spin Ofli- 
cers’ Club. Here we were, 
gathered to elect the new 


trick or two”. 

Poor Popali! He 
had a forlorn hope of be¬ 
coming a celluloid hero. A 
third'Class M.A. in Agro- 


were a few who said G. L. The meeting was also held 
still Chandrasimha should be to congratulate the offlC'e- 
given at least this post, bearers of the association. 
Meanwhile somebody rais- Tea and snacks wound up 
ed the theory of sons of the the meeting. 


ofTice bearers and listen to industrial Economics from soil. Arokiaswami shriek- 


Nidhidhyasana 
he was already 


University, 

becoming 


ed that the majority state 
must get the choice. Irn- 

bald. However, his irrefu- mediately we found that dence 
table argument was: “Why, the hundred members hail- nation 
I am live years younger ed from 88 pradeshs and so 

tiinii nev!" ‘Now he bt'san no unanimity could be present, no speeches were 


On August 15 a meeting 
had been announced to 

celebrate the Indepen- 

of our • beloved 
As only the Presi¬ 
dent and Secretary were 


the annual report. 

Election of the new’ Presi¬ 
dent was i)ure comedy. 

Dili raj Popali was re-elec¬ 
ted. One felt safe when 
our lilmv liero conducted 

the proceedings He would acting the role of Bachchan found. When the nomina- made 

On October 17 a dinner 
was arranged to felicitate 

mg over to Jaya Bhadiiris bits oC paper in a disc^ded from foreign tour. 

While 3 on^his for- 

eign experiences. 


never olfend anybody. Jf 
any diHicult, explosive mo 
ment was ui)on the proceed 
ings he would steer us 
safely away from the dan 
ger-point. He would either 
order cool drinks or hot 
cui).s of cofTee. At times 
he would laiincli upon a 
monologue on the latest 
desi lilluni lie had seen. 


in AbJiimdan. and approach- tions were caHed for, 75 
ed Sanjay Phatterji as the gave their names. A secret 
j'ilm hero did while cross- ballot was rigged up with 


tennis ball box. While 
Poor (’hatlerji! He had seventy-four recorded a 
been put in (liarge of the vote each, Ch. Kumarappa 
garland for the new' presi- alone got five votes. Obvi- 
(Icnt. i\()t knowing that he ously 21 members were too 


Many problems were 
raised by the club in its 


was at present Java Bha- busy gossiping to vote. So {'Sbt with management for 

uu.-,. ..e iiau ..ceii. duri to IVipali’s eyc.s. he Ch. Kumarappa, that pom- 

Today also the same thing got up thinking the propo- pous screccher heading the ^ 

happened. For just a mo- sal and seconding were Iwist-testing Laboratory an ejara tap nas been 

ment -- Accounts Officer over, that Popali had been became the new secretary. J^o^ed a’l th^ burning 


problems under corres- 


Arokia.swami and G. I., re-elected and was coming Kumarappa duly shrilled 

Chaiidra.simha were poised to him in expectancy. With his thanks. nf,n,ion<'o mur ho 

to fight an election. There his usual clumsy movement This was followed by the ponuence may oe 

were low murmurs and he put round Popali’s neck tragi-comody of electing nonea. 


men- 


1. Free issue of one gross 
safety pins per annum to 
names read each officer. 2. Increase 
Then came in vehicle allowance. 3. A 


side-glances. But everyone the ohrysaiithymum gar- other office-bearers. Our 
rela.xed as the slick voice land which gracefully de- hands went up again and 
soothed the atmosphere, scended from the shiny again to the 

“I say why should llrishi- head to the thick neck, out by Popali. . . „ . 

kesh Mukherjee choose that Those of us who were go.s- the annual report by our block grant of Rs. 500 to 

Bachchan chap for the siping about the Kundala- ex-secretary Amrit Rajool. each officer a, month to 
hero’s role’ .So absolutelv Varsharshi scandal, thought The cyclostyled report offset the increase m price 
awkward, so lankv, such a that the election was over, (mucifully brief) was dis- index. 4. A 3^ay week, 
woodenish face ' whether We all clapped, jumped on tributed to those present. 5..A 3-month holiday on 
he is giving a recording or chairs and gave a hand- “Friends, officers, and por with university em- 
chasing the Bhaduri girl or some ovation to our Ami- Spin fellows! You know ployees. As umversity 

swilling drink at Bindu’s tabh Bachchan. very well the auspicious employees are now being 

bedside! He is not roman- Alas! the selection of the circumstances which saw paid DA. HRA, VA etc like 
tic looking at all. Special- secretary became a tragedy, the birth of this club. When us, it is time we are given 
ly that re union scene — I Wc tried to back 1). L. the labour pains started at large chunks of holidays 


could teach Bachchan a Rajakumar. But 
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there the opening meeting (Ra- -now being enjoyed by them, 
jool’s wife was a doctor I am sure I have been a 
and he could never escape good ayah to the new bom. 
the clutches of her influ- child. I thank my _ col- 
ence in phraseology), we leagues for their unstinM 
were worried whether any co-operation in preparing 
living being would emerge lists of officers’ grievances, 
out of the chaos. Fortun- I wish Mr. Popali and Mr. 
ately despite the pre-natal Kumarappa and their fel- 
worries, the delivery has low-office bearers equal 
been a welcome addition to success, if not more, in the 
our lives. coming year. 

On 28th February of this Thanking you, 
year Sri Ha.Ha. Hoohoowala 
of the Planning Decoration 
Forum of Vayu Pradesh 
gave the inaugural address. 


Amrit Rajool 
Honorary Secretary” 


“ASWIN” 
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WOMEN’S PAGE 


No Accounting 


^OETHE in his old age but not to Hardy, to Cezan- 
wrote a romantic novel ne, but not to Picasso, to 
about two couples whose Tennyson but not to Words- 
aflinities led them to re- worth, to Barbara Hep- 
shuiQe, a sort of Bob, Carol worth but not to Henry 
and Ted and Alice, and Moore? Is it something 
gave it the ponderous in the tone, the style or the 
title “Wahlerwandschaften.” message which makes you 
This word usually is trans- eager to read every word 
•lated by my all-knowing of what one writer says 
German-speaking Indian and unable to get beyond 
friends as “elective affini- even a few words of an¬ 
tics” and although it does other? Surely it is not 
recall to one’s mind out- entirely the opinions of 
moded chemical theories, the author which determine 
one has to admit that there the affinity, for sometimes 
is no accounting for tastes even writers like Osbert 
,or for that matter anything Sitewell, whose elitism and 
Ill life-for the significance snobbery are decidedly 
of the word is that there unsympathetic, can grip 
are affinities between peo- your interest, 
pie, which transcend reason 

and social ties. What more, must these 

affinities change? When I 
We cannot brush off such was an undergraduate the 
affinities, for very often world of Aldous Huxley 
they constitute a real force was enchanted. I have 
in our lives and determine tried one or two lately and 
our tastes, our opinions found them unreadable, 
^and perhaps our choice of Places as much as persons 
companions and mates. It exert these indefinable at- 
is baffling to realise that tractions and repulsions, 
certain books or music or Perhaps no city can sup- 
even works of art, whose plant Madras for me, even 
merit is universally recog- though it has changed be- 
nised and whose qualities yond recognition in the last 
we can enumerate and decade. Delhi has come 
singly admire, yet leave us to have a similar deep- 
cold. I suppose it needs rooted attraction for me 
some courage to avow that based on innumerable ex- 
you are not responsive to periences, but Bombay and 
iJhat the world attests as Calcutta frighten and over¬ 
great and I must confess whelm me. 
and not without trepida- . 

tion, my own disinclinations medicine too we have 
Most of the music of to reckon with the power 
Handel (and I did try hard, these mysterious affini- 
for he was very much ad- ties. A patient will travel 
^ired bv Beethoven I hundreds of miles to con- 
hovels of^ Hardy, even suit his favourite physician, 
paintings of Picasso leave tor care that could have 
me cold. Were I a profes- been given to him near at 
sional critic or a teacher hand. Medicine for all its 
of literature, I could point benefits, pays no extra for 
to many of the fine quali- charisma. We have all 
ties of these men and their seen patients who through 
work, and .1 could even the- chances of emergency 
pretend to respond to them, admission, have fallen 
but in truth. I do not. under the care of a physi- 
[. wan, perfectly competent 

Why does one respond but unsympathetic. They 
to Bach, but not to Bandel, languish, repel and do 
to Dickens to Wodehouse badly. In the phrase of 

Shankatti WMldf 


the moment” the vibes are for life to the first living 
not right”. The physician thing that entered their 
and the patient have to world, even though it was 
operate on the same wave- a min. 
length. They should have 

an elective affinity. Probably the sociopath 

suffers from a failure of 

Can these affinities or this imprinting and has be- 
are these affinities being come a person with affinity 
harnessed for political pur- for none. This - accounts 
poses? How often has a partially for the “identity 
worthy but plodding and crisis” among our youth, 
unglamorous figure been leading to rebellion and 
outvoted by a charismatic violence and what more, 
spell-binder? campus turmoil. 

In the Mid — Summer Alcohol is no doubt the 
Night’s Dream anybody who love potion of our society 
drank the juice fell in love but its effects are brief, 
with the first person he set And finally a word of cau- 
his eyes on. So we find tion to our youths who are 
Titania and Bottom. This addicted to hasliish and 
idea is widespread in lite- LSD and other hard drugs 
rature and must represent for their relaxant effects 
a profound truth. Wagner and to our youth who find 
used it twice in Tristran in them a social lubricant 
and in the Ring when Seig- in much the same context 
fried is tricked into a false as their elders use alcohol 
love for Gutrune. “Who- (i.e. employ it in a recre- 
ever loved that loved not aUonal sense to reach a 
at first sight?” ‘ social high” rather than 

, , for a psjx'hedelic experi- 

tionship here to the biologi- ‘bat lasting affinities 

cal phenomenon of im- one will realise, stem 
printing. You remember from deeper sources, 
the newely-hatched geese, 

that attached themselves sarada B;\i..\sijbramanian 



“For reasons beyond our control we*re forced to raise the upper 
age limit for youth../* 


.2 June 1974 



BOOKS 


The Mahatma and Caste System 


THi: COr.LECTEI) WORKS OF .MAHATMA GANDHI 
Vol 53. 

Publications Division. Rs 


Another interesting fea- sides of a question and had 
ture of the pervading do- the sanity and courage “to 
bate is the measure of dif- own his mistakes. In a re¬ 
ferences between, many joinder to Dr. Ambedkar 


jy JAIIATMA'S campaign 
against unlouchability 
w iiich figni’cd conspicuous¬ 
ly in the preceding volume 
as.sumes the dimensions of 
an ideological debate be^ 
tv.een the orthodox sections 
of the Hindu society on the 
one hand and those who 
persistently worked ' in 
changing their eiitlook 
from that of blind faith in 
obsolete values to that of a 
rational inerpretation ot 
the shastras. Clandhi con¬ 
sidered the stratification as 
the seeds of weakness of 
Hinduism but had no ‘desire 
to destro> the foundations 
of Hindu Caste System if 
by that is meant varnashra- 
vicidJKArmd, the four divi¬ 
sions, all standing on a 
footing of eftuality, doing 
the services respectively 
assigned to them.’ The 
campaign was a part of that 
long struggle going on for 
centuries which besides 


cipatioji dwelt at the spiri¬ 
tual elevation of mankind 
as a step towards lasting 
unity with all living cre- 
atui’os 

One of the common de¬ 
nominators of ()-l7 jneces 
imliided in the present 
volume which covers the 
]H'riod from January to 
.Marcli 19.38 is the increas¬ 
ing disenchantment of 
(kandhij! towards the ortho¬ 
dox Hindus rather than the 
policies of the Government 
because to him the change 
in public opinion was more 
essential in carrying out 
any reform as no law sans 
[)ublic opinion could give 
that strength to his pro¬ 
gramme of eradicating un- 
tonchability. His pursua- 
tional zeal is reflected in 
the launching of three 
Weeklies; Harijan, Hari- 
jan Sewak and Harijan- 
bandhu: the chief media 
of Gandhiji’s dialogue with 


other contemporary stal¬ 
warts who despite a unity 
of purpose on the political 
front often disagreed on 
tlio sensitive issues of 
temple-entry movement, 
and the legislation towards 
that reform. We find 
Gandhi ji regretting the 
misinterpretation of the 
shastras, w liich according 
to him, must ])ortray and 
emanate from ‘the living 
experience of the person 
who utters it’. The Gita 
and the Upaiiisads empha¬ 
sised that ‘all life is one, 
and in the eye of God there 
is no superior and no in¬ 
ferior. Saslras could not 
be detached from the ex¬ 
periences of daily life. 

The volume thus offers 
an illuminating comment¬ 
ary on the canons of vari¬ 
ous faiths in which Gandhiji 
emerges as a consistent and 
convincing preceptor. He 
approached the issues from 
the inquisitiveness of a 


he once spurned the idea 
of founding a new religion 
and emphasised that he was 
a Hindu not nicroly due to 
birth in the Hindu family 
but nforc due to conviction 
and choice. He asked for 
Ambedkar to ‘shed his bit¬ 
terness and anger and try 
to learn the beauties of the 
faith of his forefathers.’ 

The critique of some out¬ 
dated social phenomena is 
as ruthless as it is construc¬ 
tive and in his undaunted 
sense of conviction lies the 
strength which was an in¬ 
tegral part of Gandhiji’s 
personality and precept. As 
a window on his religious 
beliefs vis-a-vis the charged 
atmosphere of political and 
ideological controversies, 
the book places Gandhiji 
in a clear perspective, shorn 
of all aroma of misconceiv¬ 
ed notions so common in 
such settings. 


bringing about social eman- thcj Indian public. scientist who looked at all KAILASH C. KOHLI 
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FILMS 


LIVING FREE 

'*mALT DISNEY is no more 
with us, but it is highly 
gratifying that his him 
tradition still lives on. Of 
course Living Free may 
not have anything to do 
with Disney, it being based 
f on the true life of Joy 
Adanison and her husband 
in Africa. Nevertheless, 
the him evokes some of 
Disney’s best wild life 
documentaries, especially 
the one on the African 
lion. Like its predecessor, 
j^Borii Free, which w^as the 
story of Elsa the pet lioness 
of the Adamsons, JJving 
Free, concentrating on 
Elsa’s three cubs, proves 
that w'hile jungle bOcists 
can be domesticated by 
human beings, a time comes 
in their growth when the 
parting of the ways seems 
inevitable. The ^ beasts 
have either to be sent to 
ji where they really belong 
to fend for themselves or 
•have to be caged either for 
zoos or circuses, in which 
case they no longer can 
live a free Jife. 

The Adamsons face much 
the same problem with 
Elsa’s cubs. They don’t 
want to commit the same 
mistake as they did with 
Fisa. They resist domesti¬ 


cating the cubs but they 
are orphans and too small 
to survive the rough wild 
life. So the Adamsons find 
a via media. The cubs 
lead a free wild life but 
under their guardians’ con¬ 
stant vigil. It doesn’t take 
long for the cubs to deve¬ 
lop into naughty little 
troublemakers attacking the 
livestock of nearby villages. 
The villagers want the 
young lions caged and sent 
to the zoo or else they 
would kill them. The 
Adamsons intervene and 
their patience is rewarded 
when they are caught aiid 
taken away to the wild 
open spaces far, far from 
human inhabitation. 

The film is a delight to 
watch and the lions put the 
humans completely into the 
background. The cubs are 
.so photogenic and their 
playfulness so disarming 
tiiat the viewers will in¬ 
stantly fall in hive with 
them. Nigel Davenport 
and Susan Hampshire play 
the roles of tlie Adamsons 
against an authentic Afri¬ 
can J^ackground. A film 
ideally suited to children 
and the adults alike. 

NAYA DIN NAl RAAT 

The fdm is based on the 
Tamil version titled “Nav- 
aralri” in which Sivaji 
Ganesan gave a display of 



Nigel Dovenport and Susan Hampshire 



Sanjeev Kumarts) and Jaya Bhadurl 


his histrionic talent by 
playing nine different roles. 
11*^re the (‘hallenge is taken 
up by Sanjeev Kumar, the 
versatile Gujarati actor of 
the Hindi screen. The 
story concerns the daughter 
(Java Bhaduri) of a rir h 
man who is in love with 
Anand (Sanjeev Kumar) 
but on her father's insist¬ 
ence that she marry a man 
of his choice, slie leaves 
the house. After stumb¬ 
ling from one mishap to 
another, in most of which 
she encounters Sanjeev 
Kumar in different garbs, 
she finally runs away from 
it all bent on suicide. But 
timely inter\ention by the 
hero saves the situation 
and all ends well, she pass¬ 
ing through varied c.xpcri- 
ences of life. 

Sanjeev Kumar, as goes 
without Scaying. is the main 
slay of thi.s film. His nine 
roles are shown to be sym¬ 
bolic of the nine dilTerent 
rasas of man as expounded 
in Hindu mythology. But 
wdiat the audience is con¬ 
cerned with here is Sanjeev 
Kumar’s interpretation in 
the modern context. The 
view^ers may have their dif¬ 
ferent favourites. The 
mpwSt amusing one of his 
nine roles is that oi the 
effeminate theatre actor 
where Sanjeev displays a 
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r(*markable flexibility both 
in his diction and manner¬ 
isms. But in some others 
hi.s loud theatricality gels 
the better of him. The film 
obviously is made to cater 
to the general masses, and 
the like the Tamil \ersion 
should prove popular at 
the box ollice. 

ZAKHAR BERKOUT 

This is a Soviet period 
spectacle and has some 
magnilicenl locales. ex- 
trc'inely well photographed 
in 7()mm and colour. The 
Russian landscape, awe¬ 
some in all seasons comes 
in sharp focus and tlie 
medieval drama in fact 
lakes on secondary import¬ 
ance. Tlie film's slow^ 
rhythm allows the director 
and the cameraman to 
linger on snow-clad terrain 
and imposing mounlains 
and one is quite overwhelm¬ 
ed by the scenic magni¬ 
ficence rather than by those 
who are seen in the fore¬ 
ground Sovexport film 
authorities here are show'- 
ing little imagination in 
their choice of films for 
Indian audien<’cs. The 
Soviet Union does make 
prestigious quality films 
which often bag prizes at 
various international festi¬ 
vals. Rarely do w-e get to 
see these films in India. 

2 June 1974 




THEATRE 


Buddhi Ghori Lai Lagaam 


p>REM Jullundry’s latest life provide the meat for drama in three acts, to be house, Mahia, with punch. 

punjabi play Buddhi the playwright and he has announced, denounced and Mahia is the sutradar ill 

Ghori Lai Lagaam is a hit portrayed it with an un- renounced. Swarna feels the play keeping up the 

theatrical offering and a canny sense of humour, her husband to be too old tempo and pleasantly con- 

biting social satire. It had Jonathan Swift’s observa- for her and thinks she has tributing to plot develop- 

so far been repeated some tion, ‘Venus, a beautiful a girlish figure to charm ment by spicy link narra- 
20 limes and all to fully good-natured lady, was the boyish mates. She flirts tions. Mahesh is superb 
packed houses. This season goddess of love; Juno, a with her daughter’s boy both with the megaphone 
has seen a rich harvest of terrible shrew, the goddess friend — a fact which her and the mahia part. Ragh- 
Punjabi plays especially of marriage; and they were daughter openly complains bir Singh’s Khushi Ram is 
and the play quoted above always mortal enemies’, against. Khushi Ram, their a sensitive portrayal. With 
has undoubtedly proved to comes alive in this garrul- neighbour, true to his piercing diction and prince- 
be a top-notcher. ous comedy. For Haveli name is a happy-go-lucky ly movements, he qualifies 

Ram and Swarna, their fellow who advises Haveli for top acting honours. 

Vicissitudes of married married life is tense and a Ram to firmly handle Veena Bhandari as Swarna 

Swarna. and Bcekay as Haveli Ram 

acted well as the focal 
As for him, he changes couple. Damyanti Puri as 
partners as they come add- Pampi was delightful in 
ing a witticism ‘Every one diction and acting. Renu 
likes to keep a stepney’, gs Simmi with her youthful 
Through purposive and jooks and angry words was 
provocative dialogues, the interesting. Neeru as Baby 
playwright drives home tended to overact at places, 
the point ‘A good wife is yijay as Romi was just 
like the ivy which beauti- average. Hardly roman- 
fies the building to which tic! Mani as Channi was 
it clings, twining its ten- poor show. Settings and 
drils more lovingly as time decor were neat and func- 
converts the ancient edifice tional. So was lighting, 
into a ruin’. Nalyashala and Mahesh 

deserve compliments for 
Mahesh has directed this sp,endid. slick comedy 
cosy family comedy with of the home, 
felicity. He also plays the 

role of the servant of the BHARATA 



Tve raised prices assamiog the consunms won’t mind paying 
a bit more in the state of post-nnelear ezplodon enphoria.’* 
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MUSIC 


Violin Virtuoso 


CELECT recordings of the 
violin wizard Dwaram 
Venkataswami Naidu which 
were broadcast in the Na¬ 
tional Programme were 
some of the finest I have 
heard. It was a well con¬ 
structed programme, and 
it gave a finely balanced 
* view of an artiste whose 
refined, aristocratic art 
was unique in the annals 
of carnatic music. All the 
pieces showed 'the artiste’s 
keen sense of continuity 
in diversity, his never- 
failing inventiveness and 
Jiis ability so to balance 
thought with emotion that 
neither becomes obtrusive. 

Regarding the music it¬ 
self, it is easy to under¬ 
stand the reason for the 
violinist’s popularity in his 
day. The music is immedi¬ 
ately attractive, crammed 
with delightful freshness 
and inventive ideas. Be- 
*sides spirit and vitality. 
Venkataswami Naidu’s play¬ 
ing had considerable rhyth¬ 
mic conti'ol and a sense of 
impetus and enthusiasm 
which results in exciting 
listening. He was a clean 
and businesslike player who 
struck a nice balance be¬ 
tween rhythmic freedom 
and licence. He was reli- 
aible, at times exciting, and 
never less than stylish play¬ 


er who presented the works 
in a satisfying way, invari¬ 
ably catching an appropri¬ 
ate tempo. 

His middle-of-the-road ap¬ 
proach, neither too ac¬ 
ademic nor too romantic, 
enables the listener to 
judge the music for him¬ 
self. He plays with a 
straightforward sense of 
direction, never allowing 
moments of relaxation or 
reminiscence to impede the 
general flow. Ilis sense of 
dramatic shape in the vari¬ 
ous movements is very 
satisfactory. The lively, 
stylish performances that 
were broadcast in the pre- 
.sent programme su.stained 
not only a high level of 
technique but also a poised 
insight into the music’s 
Classical purity of line. His 
unfailing grace and meti¬ 
culous sense of formal and 
linear balance are impec¬ 
cable. There is a distinct 
keenness of characterhsa- 
tion in each movement and 
a subtle rhythmic lilt. Fully 
aware of the music’s sub¬ 
tleties, Venkataswami revel¬ 
led in its lithe, pure sonori¬ 
ties. The ragas featured 
in the package have been 
played with touching 
warmth and flow. His 
usual radiant self has given 
memorable and mellifluent 


music. 

The programme opened 
with the raga Dhenuka 
with Dwaram playing an 
asad - bhakti - garhana kriti 
of Tyagaraja, ‘Teliyaleru 
Rama’. The effort was 
sedate and satisfying. The 
preface had depth and 
purity and provided most 
gratifying musical mo¬ 
ments. It was an utterly 
beautiful version with 
seductive glides structured 
to provide aesthetic satis¬ 
faction. 

The next raga which 
came in for delineation 
was Vagadfuswari. Alter¬ 
nating between gamaka- 
studded phrasings and 
piano-like flat notes, the 
violinist gave a pleasing 
picture of the raga, which 
was stunning in terms of 
tonal purity. Tyagaraja’s 
‘Paramatmudu’ W’as the 
kriti rendered in the raga. 
This bhagavat svarupa com¬ 
position runs as follows: 
■‘Know all well how Para- 
matma, the Lord, shines in 
glory in everything, in 
Hari, Hara. Devas, human 
beings and in the innumer¬ 
able worlds...” Dwaram’s 
inventive genius provided 
varied artistry. 

His virtuosic vidwat was 
embellished piece in hues 


uncountable. The swara 
calculations were executed 
with finesse. Nattakurunji 
was the pick of the bunch 
and Dwaram played Ragam, 
ragamalikai tanam and pal- 
lavi in it. The raga was 
played with gay abandon. 
His masterly bowing and, 
finger manipulation estab¬ 
lished the identity of the 
raga in no time. Well- 
conceived and well-shaped, 
it was a balanced blend of 
lyrical intuitions and a 
highly cultivated technique. 

The mode was thought¬ 
fully delineated, every note 
mirroring its mood. The 
ragamalikai tanam, wherein 
the agile bow-hand mingled 
with accurate fingering, 
proved the superior crafts¬ 
manship of the artiste. The 
effortless changeover from 
one raga to another and 
the cut-piece variations 
were delectable. Dwaram 
Mangayathayaru’s imagina¬ 
tive support on the violin 
and the enviable percus¬ 
sion team of Ramabadran 
(mridangam) and Krishna- 
murtthy Rao (ghatam) 
enlivened the presentation. 
The programme concluded 
with a composition in 
Ananda-Bhairavi and a 
Javali in Kaphi. 

RAJESWARI 
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Yott don't need a BIG GUN 

for your SKIN TROUBI B 

BOROUNE 

Antiseptic perfumed Cioani 
win guard your skin from cuts^ 
sores, chaps and an other 
minor sido alfeotlone. 
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SPORT 


Kanpur Cornered 


J^XCKPT for the fact that 
Kani)ur has a fair-to- 
medium stadium—ihe Green 
Park—and some history in 
once beating the powerful 
Aussies under Richie Be- 
naud, the city has nothing 
else to commend it in its 
battle for retention of Test- 
match status. Rather, a 
good many points could be 
listed which could strongly 
eniorce the argument that 
the forthcoming India-West 
Indies Test be played at 
Bangalore instead of Kan¬ 
pur. 

As the situation stands, 
it .seems that one of the five 
Tests to be played in the 
coming winter will not be 
played at Kanpur, but at 
Bangalore instead. The 
other centres being the 
same—Delhi. Bombay, Cal¬ 
cutta and Madias. How¬ 
ever. a loud protest has been 
heard from the UP Cricket 
.Association at the choice of 


Bangalore.. .and, of course, 
by implication the loss of 
choice revenue which Kan¬ 
pur crowds dish out so that 
they can gain entry to flash 
mirrors and hurl missiles 
at visiting team members. 

.Another point is the pitch 
—it is forever favouring 
India’s .spin, for that’s the 
way the groundsmen have 
made it with confident know¬ 
ledge that the home team 
can never have scamers of 
the speed of foreign pace- 
men, but could possibly 
have better spinners.. .or at 
least spinners of equal 
calibre. The last two days 
of any Te.st at Kanpur, al¬ 
most V, ithout fail, cause bat¬ 
ting collapses, enforcing 
cramped displays of almost 
club standards on batsmeu 
—even on the best and 
most artistic of them. This 
is not good, to say the very 
least. It is akso most unfair 
of us. 


Yet another good reason 
for .silencing Kanpur—for 
the present, anyway—is the 
malfunctioning of the UPCA. 
Typical of most of our 
State and national federa¬ 
tions, this body is also rid¬ 
dled with dissension, sus¬ 
picion and jealousy. 

And then there’s always 
the threat of violence, arson 
and even deaths when 
crowds run amuck trying 
to gain entry on the morn¬ 
ing of a Test. Everytime 
a Test is staged at the 
Green Park, several com¬ 
panies of armed police 
must be deplayed. Does 
the UPCA foot this bill? 
Of course not. The state 
must always bear the bur¬ 
den. 

It would indeed be a 
good thing for cricket and 
the wayward UPCA—not to 
mention the cricket-starved 
Bangalore (Karnataka) peo¬ 


ple—^if the coming India- 
West Indies fixture is ndl 
scheduled for Kanpur. The 
decision to hold it at Ban¬ 
galore, however tentative, 
should be held on to. 
Rather, except for the Capi¬ 
tal of the country, all other 
regular centres shwld now 
and then miss a 'Test and 
newer centres given chan¬ 
ces—such as Bangalore, 
Hyderabad, fAhmedabad... 
And why not? 

Of course, there’s a dis¬ 
tinct possibility that the 
Cricontrol will yet fall back 
on Kanpur for a 70-30 
chance of an Indian vic¬ 
tory—should India take a 
drubbing in England. And 
this last looks like a real 
threat, the way the Indian 
team is struggling breath¬ 
lessly against even weak 
counties. 
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Fixed 

Deposit Scheme 


now offers 


higher rates of interest 

From 1st April, 1974 you get more for your savings with UBI under the Fixed 
Deposit Scheme. You can deposit vour money for a period of 15 days to over 
5 years and earn handsome interest. 

Rates of interest range from 3 per cent to 8 per cent depending on the term. 
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Recent Additions 


TO THE 

WORLD 

OE 

Children’s 

Books 




Animal World 

Rs. 

11.50 

Tenzing Norgay 

Rs. 

l.iO 

The Lost Child 

Rs. 

2.50 

Doctor's Tales 

Rs. 

3.21 

Letters from a Father to Daughter Rs. 


Balloon Travel 

Rs. 

2.50 

They Fought for Freedom 

Rs. 


Nala Damayanti 

Rs. 

2.50 

Fun with Science 

Rs. 

■TWi 

Four Neighbours 

Rs. 

1.25 

The Sparrows 

Re. 


Birds and Their Families 

Rs. 


Tales from a South Indian Village Rs. 

2.25 

The House by The Wood 

Rs. 

3.00 


Write for a eomplate price list or catalogue. Many titles avaiiaUa in Hindi, Bangali, Qujaratl, Malayalaa, Tamil and Kannada 


CHILDREN'S BOOK TRUST 

NEHRU HOUSE 4 IMWAnURSRMI ZATAH BAMi NEW DEUII-ltNOt 
























































































































































































































SHANKAR’S WEEKLY 


(Inclusive of postage) 

Sorface Mail 

India, Nepal, & Pakistan- 
Annual Rs. 28.00; Half-yearly 
Rs. 14.00 


Sri Irinka: Annual Rs. 32.00 
Half-yearly Ks. 16.00 

Burma, AfuLanislau & \fal 
div^e.s—Annual Rs. 44.00; 
Half yrarlv Rs. 22.(X1 

All other countries. Annual 
only: £3.00 or US $7.00 
or equivalent in other cur¬ 
rencies. 

Air Mail Surcharge 
(Additional to surface Mail 
rates) 

(For Annual subscription 
only) 

India & Nepal : Rs. 40.00; 
Sri Lanka, Pakistan, Burma, 
Afgliani.stan A x\laldive.s: 

Rs, 58.00 

Aden, Arab Gulf & Iranian 
Gulf countries, S.R. Asia, 
Hong Kong & Philippines: 
£ 5.50 or $ 14.00 


U.K.; Continental Europe, 
Middle East^ East Africa & 
Japan: £9.30 or $21.75; 
Australia; £ 10.50 or $ 27.50 
U.S.x\., C’anada, Mexico, 
Latin America, West Indies, 
Fiji, New 2^ndand : £ 13.00 
or $30.50 


Rates quoted in pound 
sterling or U.S. dollars will 
stpphj to equivalents in 
other currencies at the offi- 
dal rates of exchange. 

Note: Direct-mail subscrip¬ 
tions are booked on pre¬ 
payment of the subscrip¬ 
tion amount. 

Circulation Manager 
Shankar's Weekly 
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*A Centre is being set up in 
Bombay for the production of a ranee 
of gases of ultra higli purity 

and special mixtures for 
the electronic and other 
industries. Hitherto these 
were being imported. 

‘MIG 400, a more sophisticated form 
i^metal inert gas welding set from 
lOL, will soon be in the 
market. 

*IOL has won the first 1200 
cubic meirc/hour Oxygen Plant 
contract for a mini-stcci project of the 
Maharashtra Government. This is the 
forerunner of a series to be manu¬ 
factured by lOL in the near future. 

the first time in India 
lUL will produce indigenous tubular 
hard facing electrodes-“Cobalarc” 
f j- hrst time in 

India lOL has established facilities for 
producing special purpose automatic 
welding machines. 

Meeting 
national 
objectives 

_ Indian 

Oxygen UmHed 
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FREE THIWKING The Man of the Week 


'^HE railway strike is over. The atomic device has 

been exploded. The Bihar unrc Jt has been con¬ 
tained upto a point. The policy-m;.kers have shaken 
off the hot dust of Delhi and are either abroad con- 
•'•ducting vital negotiations or attending urgent con¬ 
ferences in cool hill resorts. All is well with India. 

Disgruntled elements will keep insisting that 
prices of everyday necessities are too steep, that there 
is cornering of stocks, that income disparities are 
widening and that the parallel economy propped by 
black money is distorting the life of the common man. 

Why don’t they look at ihe positive side? Luxury 
hotels are coming up. The discotheques are full of 
beautiful people with money to burn. The clubs are 
full on Saturday evenings. Marriage feasts are get- 
' ting bigger and better and the dowries steadily in¬ 
crease in size. Petrol prices are steep but on govern¬ 
ment or company expense one can still get about in 
comfort. 

Steel production may have fallen but lipstick pro¬ 
duction is on the up and up. The foodgrains sold in 
ration shops may be not of the best variety but Bom¬ 
bay films are glossier and the heroines less and less 
encumbered by clothes. Jobs are hard to come by but 
whose fault is it that these unemployed do not have 
influential parents or relations? It is easy to blame 
government for everything but people must take some 
initiative themselves like being born in an affluent 
family or having an uncle in the black market business. 

People have lost their sturdy self-reliance. Not 
all of them fortunately. There are people who have 
the right contacts, who know how and where to cut 
corners, have the presence of mind to know who to 
* approach in times of unexpected trouble. And they 
are suitably rewarded for their ingenuity. You ’von’t 
find them in the hot plains drinking contaminated 
water and getting gastro-enteritis. They are in Pahal- 
gam, Naini Tal and Mussoories breathing the fresh 
mountain air refreshing themselves for labours ahead. 
Licences have to be procured, quotas distributed, files 
moved with celerity and these cannot be done by jaded 
people. 

What Is required is hard work and patience by 
"those who have work to do and patience and optimism 
by those who have no work. There is light at the end 
of the tunnel even if you cannot see it right now, just 
as there is a hill in Rajasthan where there Hvos nothing 
but flat earth before. 
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Mm of cft« Wook 

Xtn HEN the DMK besan its 

™ activities to emphasise 
the separate cultural identity 
of the Tamil people there 
was sympathy for it not only 
among traditional DMK fol¬ 
lowers but from others who 
felt the need to stem the on¬ 
slaught of the Hindi chauvin¬ 
ists. When as Chief Minister 
Mr Karunanidhi emphasised 
the need for more autonomy 
for the States there was then 
also sympathy for his stand 
among a large number of 
people who felt that over- 
centralisation was blocking 
the progress of federal imits. 
But faced by the political 
challenge of the Anna DMK 
he has taken recourse to an 
old time-worn fascist tech¬ 
nique of blaming a minority 
in the State. It was Mr 
Karunanidhi who began des¬ 
cribing the pob'tical opposi¬ 
tion from movie star M. G. 
Ramachandran as a Malaya- 
lee conspiracy. For over 
two decades the film hero 
has been a prominent mem¬ 
ber of the DK and later the 
DMK and his influence or his 
money were made freely 
available to leaders like Mr 
Karunanidhi. 

Now conditions are dif¬ 
ferent. For whatever reasons 
his party has suffered severe 
setbacks at the hands of the 
Anna DMK and he seems 
unable to meet the lattcr*s 
political challenge. Either 
there is some truth in the 
allegations of coiTuption 
directed against his govern¬ 
ment and party or he is un¬ 
able to match the charisma 
of M. G. Ramachandran. The 
Shiv Sena technique which 
some of his followers seem 
to have adopted show a 
degree of desperation. 

What is more, the entire 
political content of the DMK, 
if they could be so described 
at all, stands reduced to 
sheer political adventurism, 
a kind of thuggery under 
which the bully and the 
hooligan will thrive. Inevi¬ 
tably it will spread to other 
areas and regions. Unless 
the present leadership of the 
DMK acts more responsibly 
there is no doubt it will go 
the way of many mushroom 
regional party. Perhaps that 
is just as well. 


Poetical Politics 


y WO opposing Members of a Parliament 

Often each other would curse; 

Being weary of prose, one day. 

They did it all in verse. 

They called each other some juicy names 
And flung a lot of slime, 

To impress the House of their poetic genius 
They fought it out in rhxjme. 

William Shakespeare turned in his grave 
''What utter parody! 

This murder of the Muse is more tragic 
Than my greatest tragedy^ 

"My Paradise is lost for ever/* 

A desperate Milton cried; 

One by one, the Daffodils 
Along with Wordsworth died. 

"Our sweetest songs have turned so sour/* 
Shelley*s temper soared; 

"All hell to you, blighted spirits/* 

The skylark poet roared. 

Kalidas recalled his Cloud Messenger 
And told him to rain doivn hail; 

Tagore*s Gardener left his flowers 
And fled to the desert trail. 

Then angrily Lord Tennyson 
Charged with his Light Brigade, 

The M. Ps found from left and right 
A volley of poetic tirade. 

"If their Moving Fingers move once more 
And write such awful verse, 
ril shatter their sorry hands entire/* 

Spoke Omar Khayyaam with a curse. 

LATA KHOOSHIE L. PANJABI & 
RANEE KHOOSHIE L. PANJABI. 
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afraid they might use it to unearth our black moncy.’^ 
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Only MumpSt Curable of Course? 



The Govt, is devising measures against inflation. 


Nuclear Power 


OON: Dad, how about another 
^ session of education while 
you wait for your egg to boil 
^ real hard? 

Father: Sure. Anything to 
make a man of you. 

S: It is this nuclear blast that 
the papers are full of. What 
is the proper attitude to take? 

F: Why? That is obvious. 
Push your chest forward, take 
a deep breath and say “Jai 
Hind.” 

S: But I have read otherwise 
and in papers that you always 
quote respectfully. 

F: What do they say? 

S: That it is the height of 
irresponsibility for a poor 
nation to be planning nuclear 
toys. 

Shiidaurfg Weekly 


F: Don't you pay any atten¬ 
tion to these foreign devils. 

S: Tut. Tut, Daddy. On 
earlier occasions, you have 
warned me again.st the perils 
of zenophobia and Chauvinistic- 
Narcissism. 

F: That is a proper attitude 
in a general sort of way but 
there are exceptions to every¬ 
thing. Maybe an one Ume ex¬ 
ception. 

S: So you don't think that 
India is wrong in going for 
nuclear weapons? 

F: Who said anything about 
nuclear weapons? The PM and 
Sethna have repeatedly made 
it clear that the test was for 
learning how to use nuclear 
detonation for peaceful pur¬ 
poses. Wo are not warlike. 
We are opposed lo using atomic 

3 


power for destructi\o purposes. 

S; But there is no difference 
in principle, I understand, be¬ 
tween a blast for peaceful 
purposes and one for other 
purposes. 

F: Sure. There is nothing 
good or bad but thinking makes 
it so. 

S: Hey! Wait a minute. This 
is rather dilTercrit from whal 
you were saying earlier. What 
Is the thinking behind our 
blast? 

F: It is just an experiment 
in a wider laboratory to see 
whether we can let ofi* an 
atomic cracker That is all. 
All this fuss is unwarranted, 
as Dr Sethna rightly pointed 
out. 

S; And yet two minutes ago, 


you a.'^ked me to throw my 
chest forward and shout Vande 
Mat a ram. 

F: Not Vande Matharam but 
Jai Hind. 

S: What is the difference? 

F; A whole world of differ¬ 
ence. All the difference be¬ 
tween peaceful uses and mili¬ 
tary uses of atomic energ\\ 

S; You are merely confusing 
me. 

F: Let me put it this way. 
All the difference between Jan 
Saiigh and the Congress. 

S: How come? 

F: Surely that is elementary. 
Vande Matharam is the salu¬ 
tation of the militarist-national¬ 
ist belonging to. as Balraj 

9 June 1974 





Nixon^s Diction 


Nixon callvii Dean or Dean called on Nixon 
Then they talked: it was Nixon who talk id more 
Said he: “. 


Said Dean: ‘7 suppose it has to be so: May be .. 

Cut in Nixon: “. 

“. damn . 


. that SOB ." 

Nodded Dean: *‘There is a price ta^: seven ty-fiyc 
Thousand dollars may do the trick: hut in cash. 

Erupte d Nixon: **Dou^h Isn 7 a problem . 

“. that snivelling SOB . 


(< »' 

Dean got the hint and uy/j leaving by the back door; 
But from inside Nixon’s apartment 

Though the massive door vtav closed he could hear 
A long chain of the most robuts expletives . 


(expletives deleted) 
(expletives del ted) 


(expletives deleted) 

(more forceful expletives 
deleted) 

(more forceful e.xpletives 
deleted) 


(expletives deleted) 

(more forceful expleti 
deleted) 

(expletives deleted) 


(completely deleted) 

N.R. 


F: Even a starving man has 
his pride. 

S: Which he is ready enough 
to swallow when he goes about 
with a begging bowl for his 
gruel. 

F: How easily you fall into 
stereotyped! And at the back 
of it all is the assumption that 
we are embarking on a career 
of bomb making rather than of 
rock-busting. 

* 

S; I understand it will take 
rather longer to use atomic 
power to burst rock than to 
make it into a bomb. 

F: That is because historical¬ 
ly atomic testing has been done 
first for bomb making rather 
than for rock-busting. We are 
the only people who have done 
it for non-military purposes. 
And a good clean job too. No 
radio-activity, no nothing. 

S: Running away, as usual, 
from my question. Which was 
that we won’t bust no rocks 
for two more decades. 

F: And we won’t drop no 
bombs for ever which includes 
the next two decades. We 
simply don’t have the delivery 
system. And it will cost the 
earth. 


Madhok would put it. to the 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee— 
Patel—Jan Sangh stream of 
Indian consciousness. It is the 
inward-looking chauvinist strain 
in Indian tradition. Jai Hind, 
on the other hand, is the salu¬ 
tation of the open-ended mod¬ 
em stream that began with 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy and 
flows down to Nehru and Indira 
Gandhi. So when I asked you 
to feel a little decent pride in 
your nation’s achievement I 
also set a limit to it by tying 
it with *Jai Hind” rather than 
with Vande Matharam. 

S: You believe then in the 
"peaceful purpose” balderdash? 

F: Of course I do and it is 
no balderdash. We w’ant to be 
a nuclear power but not a 
nuclear w'eapons power. Surely, 
the distinction is obvious? But 
wc keep our options open. 

S: How do you do that if you 
have renounced in advance the 
military option? 
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F: You have a rather mech¬ 
anistic mind. One’s option is 
kept open not by what one says 
or does but by what others say 
or do or rather what others 
think we arc thinking. If peo¬ 
ple do not believe what we 
say about our peaceful inten¬ 
tions, why, it helps us because 
it will make them behave more 
respectfully towards you. We 
are thus having the best of 
both the worlds. We are not 
making the bomb and yet others 
think that we are. This is 
the essence of the nuclear bluff. 
Haven’t you read about the 
deterrent power of the atom 
bomb and its progeny resting 
on the impossibility of their 
use rather than on the immi¬ 
nence of their use? It is a colos¬ 
sal blufT on which the whole 
system is working. 

S: So? 

F- So. what is wrong in our 
little game, particularly since 
we are sincere in saying that 
wc don’t want to use the atom 
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for military purpo.se? We can 
only speak the truth. We can¬ 
not force any one to believe 
us and if the disbelief actually 
helps us to keep things ambigu¬ 
ous, why not? 

S; That is pretty devious, I 
must say. What about w'orld 
reactions? 

F: Don’t you lose sleep over 
world reactions. There is none 
who is so pure in this matter 
as to be able to throw the first 
stone. The unctuous squeal of 
horror we have been learning 
has a hollow ring about it. 

S: Surely, not Canada’s? 

F: Even Canada's, though 1 
must say that they arc the least 
self-righteous of the lot. 

S: Surely, there is force in 
the argument that there is 
something obscene in the spec* 
tacle of a starving man flexing 
emaciated muscles and showing 
off his atomic prowess? 


S: Whom are you trying to 
convince about all this? 1 see 
a certain cumulative despera¬ 
tion in your argument that 
seems to suggest that you are 
really not convinced that we 
are not embarked on bomb 
making. 

F: One step is enough for me 
and I am not obliged to speak 
for the future. And at this 
point I am utterly sincere in 
renouncing—indeed denouncing 
— nuclear arms. And as 1 
said, if people disbelieve me, 
I am not going to take too 
much trouble in disabusing 
their minds, particularly since 
they arc already made up and 
no argument of mine will avail. 
S: And those who compare the 
two Gandhis,—Mohan Das and 
Indira. 

F: 1 denounce them as cant¬ 
ing humbugs. 

JASON 

9 June 1914 

























Offer Only to be Withdrawn 



The l\S.A. has adniiiled that Ihcro is at present no on-^t(oin^ aid given to India. 

Language Policy for Heaven 


many eye-brows will sonorous rythms, when 
have been raised at heard at religious cere- 
the recent newspaper re- monies, are very soothing 
port ' that a certain state to the nerves. Let but a 
government has asked all saffron-robed pundit recite 
temples within its domain Sanskrit verses, on any sub- 
to conduct worship in fu- ject whatsoever, the chant- 
lure in the official regional ing sweeps over one like 
language only, instead of gentle waves, submerging 
in Sanskrit. Monetary in- for the while the harsh 
centives have been offered problems of everyday life, 
to such priests as comply A friend told us that the 
with this directive. ‘mantras’ sung at his wed¬ 

ding ceremony had a very 
Even those of us who fortifying effect on his 
neither know any Sanskrit morale and gave him, mo- 
nor have any great emo- mentarily at least, the 
tional attachment to it are courage to face what then 
::onscious of some of its seemed an uncertain matri* 
characteristic qualities. Its nionial future; but when 
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the priest translated the from Egypt reciting from 
same into ordinary Hindi the Holy Book was such a 
these suddenly lost their moving experience that 
uplifting effect. even as a non-believer one 

felt like going on a pilgrim- 
The magic rs not confined age to Muslim shrines 
to Sanskrit alone: other straightaway. In medieval 
ancient and classical langu* ages one might, under 
ages also lend an aura of similar circumstances, have 
dignity to any occasion. A rushed out and enlisted for 
church service conducted the next crusade against 
in Latin or Greek, intoned riiristendom. 
by a venerable priest may 

not be intelligible to the But along comes a 'thing 
laity but it makes great im- like this state government’s 
pact by the sheer weight circular notification and it 
of unfamiliar accents. One completely shakes one’s 
must confess here that faith in God’s omniscience 
listening once to some dis- and other powers and at- 
tinguished visiting ‘Qaris’ tributes one learnt about 
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“WVvr inado a sreai break-throuj'h Sir. Tvo got airlines 
reservation on the line...” 


at the mother's knee or little village school we at- 
under the stern eyes of the tended. God, we were 
punditji who gave us re- then told, understood cvery- 
ligious instruction in the thing—even unexpressed 


thoughts. And this belief moment, we muttered a 
had persisted even into our few frightened^ words of 
ripening years despite all prayer in English. We re- 
that one had seen happen- ached London safe the next 
ing around in the course day. Was the prayer grant- 
of a longish life. Now it ed because we were then 
is confusion and doubt all geographically^ in God s 
over again. English speaking zone? 

What, we find asking our- It would be presumptu- 
selves, is the language God ous for us poor mortals to 
understands best? Are tell God how to orgamse 
there fourteen gods, one the lines of his communi- 
for each of the languages cation with his devotees— 
enumerated in Schedule 14 or what arrangements. IIis 
of our Constitution? What angels could niake in the 
chance for ‘moksha’, for way of providing facilities 
the release from the cycle for simultaneous transla- 
of births and deaths, is tions, but one humble sug- 
thcre for those who speak gestion one would like to 
only the tribal dialects? commend to Him. Consider- 
What is the place of Eng- ing the peculiar situation 
lish in any scheme for salva- we face in this country, how 
tion? Once when buffeted about adopting the three 
in a severe storm in the language formula in He- 
Bay of Biscay and quite aven as it is on Earth—the 
certain that the end had regional language, Hindi 
come and our creaking and English? 
little ship would sink any H. K. LUIHKA 


The Fox in Trouble 



Mr. George Fernandes has asked the Govt, to resume 


talks with rallwaymcn immediately. 


• jrmie 
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Traffic Offence! 



Union Home Minister Dikshit is reported to have requesU^I Mr. Jayaprakasli \arayan to change liis plan for a mass 

agitation in Bihar. 


The New Member 

India joins the select world nuclear club!—News item 


J^E’RE in the Nuclear Club! We’re proud! 

* 

We don’t belong now to the common crowd. 

What if we cannot grow sufficient rice or wheat 
For our countries starving milUons to eat — 

Anyone toiU tell you grovring grain’s a simple feat — 
And doing simple things we’re not allowed! 

• 

pi^e're in the Nuclear; CUib! Hooray! 
lOur technology is so perfect, so they say. . 

Whot if we cannot send a telex message thro’ 

I Stalls 

Hr ’ ‘ .1 an " . ' • I 


And telegrams tend to take an extra day or two — 
Anyone iviU tell you these are simple things to do — 
And doing simple things is no* our way! 

* 

We're in the Nuclear Club! Good show! 

It cost us 162 crores!—and more! 

What if we cannot build vast tenements that nhll 
Shelter all the homeless who live on pavements still 
Anyone will tell you: And run up that small bill? , 
Doing simple things like that, sir. Blast you. No! 

. LEONORA 
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India in 2000 A. D 


A** expert panel of the 
NCST has recently paint¬ 
ed a gloomy picture of In¬ 
dia in 2000 A.D. It is not 
much of a shock for us 
since 1974 docs not deserve 
to be qualified by a better 
adjective than ‘gloomy’. 
What is shocking is that 
some 350 million of us 
will still be around in 2000 
A.D., and the milestone is 
going to be no better than 
today. It would boost the 
sagging morale of the 350 
million hapless Indians to 
know what rosy future the 
stars foretell. 

In the year 2000 of our 
Lord we will be Jiving in 
a really socialist India. The 
Indian National Congress 
will be ruling the country. 
Children in schools will be 
reading the deeds of the 
martyrs who fought tooth 
and nail to bring about 
socialism. The text-books 
will contain explicit lessons 


on the defeat of the capi¬ 
talists, reactionaries, com¬ 
munists, revisionists, CIA 
and communalists. Demo¬ 
cracy will be the order of 
the day. 

The budget will be a sur¬ 
plus one and the govern¬ 
ment will plead its inability 
to spend all its revenues, 
('hildren will ask their 
fathers the meaning of the 
obsolete term ‘deficit financ¬ 
ing.’ 

India will be enjoying 
economic freedom. Most of 
the developing countries 
will be getting aid ^vith- 
out strings from India. Oil 
from Bombay High will be 
exported to West Asia. 
There will be an oil glut 
(edible oil included) and 
the excessive oil wiill be 
burnt for lack of storage 
capacity. 

The year will also wit¬ 
ness a spurt in the output 


of sugar, pulses, fats, meat, 
milk and fish. Cement and 
steel will be available in 
the open market in plenty. 
India will be self-sufficient 
in foodgrains and all the 
Latin American and Afri¬ 
can countries will be at our 
door with begging bowls. 

Administration will be 
clean. There will be no 
land-grab scandal, kendu 
leaf scandal or gulabi 
channa scandal. The gov¬ 
ernment departments will 
not be using red-tapes. The 
judges in the courts will 
be forward looking. The 
government will, have no¬ 
thing left to nationalise and 
will be suffering from acute 
ennui. There will be no 
planning because the coun¬ 
try will have nothing more 
to plan as it will be a super 
welfare state. 

There will be no seasons. 
Whenever the farmers 
want rains they will use 
aircraft to spray silver 
iodide on clouds and make 
rains. Everything will be 


and landing aircraft) will 
be used by commuters. 
Newly married will spend 
time on the moon for their 
honeymoon. 

Apart from New Delhi 
there will be a New Bom¬ 
bay, New Calcutta, New 
Madras and a New Nagar. 
There will be more cities 
in India than villages. 

Prices will be well under 
control. There will be no 
inflation at all. A drum¬ 
stick will cost only Rs50 
(fair price) and a litre of 
milk will cost you Rs. 200.36 
only. The salary of an 
average .Indian will be Rs. 2 
lakhs only. 

The literacy rate will be 
really high. All Indians 
will be able to understand 
what the AIR and the na¬ 
tionalised newspapers are 
telling them. 

The plus point about 
2000 A.D. is that things will 
be too good to be true. We 
cannot protest against any¬ 



*The way he mediates between u.s when we are cross 
makes me sure a new Kissinger is in the making.’* 


controlled by the mighty 
Indian. 

In 2000 A.D., India will ex¬ 
plode its 2,000 atom bombs 
for peaceful purposes. With 
atomic power well harness¬ 
ed and stored our energy 
problem will be a thing of 
the past. 

There will be no over 
crowded trains or buses. 
Everybody will travel by 
jumbo jets and hovercrafts. 
VTOLA (vertical take off 


thing and the government 
will have no problems to 
settle. 

.4 

f 

Tailpiece: My better half 
complains that of late I have 
got into the habit of talk¬ 
ing'in my sleep. EUie testi¬ 
fies that the above script 
is a piece from my no¬ 
cturnal oratory. Somnilo- 
quists will have no place 
in 2000 A.D., she swears. | 

P. SUBl^UlfANIAN; { 
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One-sided Statement 
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At Long Last 

J had inherited him along And, being a Dilli-vvalla, 
with a large American he spoke the soft, melli- 
car from rny predecessor, fluous Urdu such as you 
lie w^as the only Muslim rarely hear these days ex- 
amongst the half-a-dozen cept in certain quarters of 
company drivers in the the old city that have re¬ 
branch. mained comparatively un¬ 

touched by the Punjabi ‘in- 
Ilanif was the sort of vasion.’ 
chap I like to see behind 

the wheel wdien Pm not ^ extensive tour- 

driving myself. Never ex- covering U.P., 

ceeded 30 MPII (no kms. Rajasthan, bits of M.P., 
those days). Never over- Punjab, II.P. and right up 
took another vehicle from ^ Ihere w'ero 

the left. Never played occasions when, after tra- 
merry hell on the horn as '^oiling all day I arrived, 
soon as the trafTic light l‘rod and hungry and not 

changes to amber. moods, to 

spend the night in some 
The Plymouth, live years bug-ridden dak bungalow. 



bath. The cleaning and WhaPs the happy occa- 
airing of the room where sion. JIanif*, I asked. 


old when it came to me. But there was one thing J 
always shone like new. In- never had to worry about, 
stead of spending all his Uanif, more tired than 1 
spare time gossiping and was, saw to all the ‘bundo- 
drinking tea with his mates bust’ for my ‘araam’ before 
he took great pride in mak- he had so much as w^ashed 
ing the District Manager’s the dust off his own face, 
car look superior to the The ‘hukum’ to the ‘khan- 
ones used by the ‘chota samah’ for the evening meal 
sahibs.’ and to the ‘bhisti’ for a hot 


I was to stay. 

Time moved on. So did 
I, on transfer to Calcutta. 
There were no imported 
cars left in the company 
except for the use of the 
chairman and VIPs visiting 
us from abroad. Nor did 
I have the good fortune to 
be allotted a driver as 
polite and careful and ‘car- 
proud’ as Hanif. 

Nine years ago I retired 


After five daughters, 
sahib’, he said, ‘my wife 
has at last given me a son.’ 

I congratulated him and 
thanked him for having re¬ 
membered me on this happy 
occasion so long after I 
had left the company. 

What I did not tell him 
was that after four daugh¬ 
ters, each of them very 
precious to us, my wife and 



from the Company and came 
home to roost. In all this 
time I had seen Hanif two 
or three times, usually in 
a parking lot w'aiting for 
the District Manager or his 
memsahib. He had always 
come up to me to say 
‘salaam’ and ask about the 
family. 

Then, to my great sur¬ 
prise he turned up at my 
house on a Sunday three 
weeks ago. He had braved 
the afternoon sun to come 
all the way to Old Delhi. 
He held a box of sweets in 
his hand. 


I had given up hankj^ring 
for a son. Nor did I say 
that in the larger interests 
of the nation he should 
have done the same, pre¬ 
ferably after the second or 
third attempt. 

' It would have been an 
tingracious way in which to 
accept his gift. It might 
also have dimmed the joy¬ 
ful look on his face which 
was as bright as the body 
of the old Plymouth he 
used to keep sparkling for 
me. 

RAJ CHATTERJEE 
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Profit and Loss 
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Sharing Chores 


. ‘^'pAKE your tea,” said 
j Prema, pushing my 
morning cup of the restora- 
>, ^ve towards me. ‘‘And be 
''quick about it.” 

“Why this hustle on a 
Sunday morning?” I ask¬ 
ed. 

“Lots of work to be done 
today.” 

^ “So what?” 

“We’ll have to slog away 
ourselves.” 

“BuT we have a highly 
paid maid, Prema. What’s 
she for?” 

“She isn’t coming.” 

' “Why isn’t she?” 

1 “She’s taking the day 
off.” 

"Why?” 

Weekly 


“Her union has decided 
to have all Sundays and 
holidays off. No domestic 
help will be available on 
these days.” 

“Goodness!” I was amaz¬ 
ed. “Leave without pay?” 

“Off days on full pay.” 
said Prema. 

“What’s the world come 
to! Work to be done by 
us; payment to be receiv¬ 
ed by them!” 

“We’re paid for our Sun¬ 
days and holidays, aren’t 
we?” 

“Don’t talk rot.” 

“Well, there isn’t really 
time for all this jaw.” 
Prema said. “Scores of 
chores waiting to be done. 
We’ll have to .divide them 
up between us.’' 


“What?” I squealed. 

“No other way out. 
Listen. Just now. fll start 
the kitchen; you’ll take on 
the tea things.” 

‘•Me? Scrub and wash 
the tea things''” 

“Right. I'inny will get 
up on the stroke of 7-30. 
I’ll give him his milk; you’ll 
give him his bath.” 

A powerful electric cur¬ 
rent passed through my 
already shaken frame. I 
yammered wordlessly. 

“Don’t work yourself 
into a nervous breakdown.” 
said Prema. 

“But I’ve never done such 
a thing,” I protested. 

“One has got to begin 
things some day. After 


Tinny’s wash-up. you’ll take 
your own bath, and then 
do the day’s marketing. 
I’ll handle everything else. 
We’ll eat out in the even¬ 
ing. That’ll save you the 
eveniiig scrub.” 

“Prema, we mustn’t take 
such things lying down. 
We can put a cut on the 
maid’s dues; we can give 
her a sound talking-to; we 
can sack her.” 

‘■.\nd get thrashed good 
and proper by the union 
roughs. No, sir. that cock 
isn’t going to fight. Get 
going.” 

I transferred the cups 
and saucers, and the teapot 
and spoons and pots and 
pans and so on to the 
kitchen sink. I did them 
up fine. In the process of 
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my returning them to the as that of cleansing a brat fatal/’ Tinny gave the lie me into a sitting position, 
table, the teapot slipped with the watery element, to this rash statement by and asked me to go ahead, 
through my hands, diopped Not even swimming or clapping and leering at She vanished, 
on the stone-lloor, and pro- drowning. The bathroom the intruders. Prema 

mptly converted itself into had a weird elTect on breathed an audible sigh of ^t long last, the greatest 
a spread of shards, splin- Tumy. He burst into a relief, added more cold single human ordeal of the 
ters and particles. concerted fit of capering water to the tub, asked me twentieth century was over. 

and gesticulating and laugh- to register the tepidity in 1 had successfully bathed 
“Aly beloved teapot!” ing and cro\\ing wildly, my head for future refer- n\y son Tinny. 1 wrapped 
Prema cried, sidling up to The while I was busy draw- once, and departed, taking him up in a clean towel, 
me and frantically wring- ing hot water from the the two pests along with ^^nd came out of the bath¬ 
ing her hands. “I brought copper boiler, he scoo])ed lier. 1 proceeded with my room, feeling all over me 
it from mv ralhcr's house, uj) cold water from the drudgery, knowing full a glow of triumph. There 
and you’ve destroyed if'’ buckel under the tap and well that it is impossible was an impatiedt knocking 

showered it about, soaking ever to achieve the right on the door. “Someone at 
“Accident. Prema, pure nie up to the pores in (he water temperature for a the front door!” Prema 
accident,'■ 1 attempted to proce-ss. Or standing up child. shouted from the kitchen, 

defend myself. • tip-toe and stretching up “Go and sec!” 


“What have you got 
there, a pair of hand.s or 
blocks of wood?” 

“Now' it’s no use fussing 
over it. Prema. I’ll get a 
new teapot.” 

“And when I die, \oil’ll 
say: Til get a new wife.” 

Luckily, before the situa¬ 
tion could develop into a 
firstclass domestic conlla- 
gration, young Tinny was 
up. squalling enough to 
bring down the heavens 
ITenia hastily sw'ept up the 
debris, took charge of the 
child, fed him. and slioved 
him on to me with “Now’ 
then.” He’s some weight! 
I stumbled into the bath¬ 
room with liim. 1 stripped 
him of his wear. I reduc¬ 
ed myself to a Gandliian 
loiri-clolh. For there’s no 
job so thoroughly wetting 


liis fat little arm and let¬ 
ting the ta[) run, he whisk¬ 
ed liis chiibliy little hands 
thi'ougii itji- enrd of water 
and made the wetting 
w etter. 

The hot water was drawn 
in a .small plastic tub. (.’old 
water was added. I waved 
my hand about in the re¬ 
sultant. and found it toler¬ 
able. 1 dipped a pot, took 
it out, and. sealing Tinny 
before me, emptied it on 
him. A shriek like that of 
a dying pig shot out. It 
brought in Prema and the 
two female pests next-door. 
“'I’hat tub’s steaming'” 
Prema screamed. 

“Have you gone off your 
nut?” one of the pests shril¬ 
led. 

“I don’t think the boy 
will live.” declared the 
other pest. “The scald’.s 


Now came the star part 
of the lustration. An al¬ 
together maddening affair. 
Soaping. If there is any 
other task comparable to 
that of soaping a small, 
soft, smooth and slippery 
youngster in a state of con- 
iinuous irregular motion, 
I have yet to discover it. 
Tinny bent down, and 
sM'aightened up, and put 
up his arms and put them 
down and brandished them 
about, and kepi fiidgetling 
and spinning round on his 
axis. To apply soap to this 
mess in multiple motion 
w^as a task demanding sup¬ 
ernatural agility and re¬ 
source. With a grim deter¬ 
mination to soap the boy 
or die in the attempt, I 
started the job. The blast¬ 
ed cake ot soap went on 
slipping out of my hands, 
and I had a hell of a time 
cha.sing it about on the 
slimy floor—on all fours, 


“Hut I’m not at all pre¬ 
sentable!” T shouted back. 
MOKF KNOCKING. “Go!” 
Prema shouted again. I 
went. I opened the door. 
Tikkoo, the world’s most 
mischievous fiend, stood 
outside. His eyes threaten¬ 
ed to leap out of their 
sockets. 

“What d’you want?” 1 
asked him curtly. 

“Are you Tinny’s fa¬ 
ther?” he asked me. 

“I am.” 

“You look like.. .like...” 

“What d’you w'ant?” 

“The rupee Tinny’s mo¬ 
ther borrowed from my 
mother last evening.” 

“Not now,” I said. “Come 
later.” 
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and an even worse time 
rubbing Tinny all over. 
And the little gumboil ran 


“You look like our 
dhobi’s overdue wash!” 


his soapy little hands over 
my face and pulled at my 
hair and ears. The soap 
reached Tinny’s head and 
face. He dug his fingers 
into his eyes. “Don’t open 
your eyes!” I yelled. He 
opened his eyes. A welkin¬ 
splitting screech issued 
from him. Once more 
Prema was on the scene. 


And the viper leaped 
down the front-steps. This 
was the last straw. I ran 
amok. Loaded up with the 
well-bathed Tinny, I leaped 
down the steps to give Tik¬ 
koo his due, tripped over 
a stone, and got hurled, 
Tinny and all, into a shal¬ 
low mud-pool. 


I tottered up on my feet, “Tinny’s father!” Prema's 
slipped, and went down on shriek came percolating 
the floor. A fortunate fall, through the mud in my V- 
though terribly painful, ears. 

For that choked off Prema’s 


red-hot speech. She helped M. A. MAZMUDAR 
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M.C.A, Uplift 



Tlw proceedings ol the Constituent Assembly were held up a few days ago for want of quorum. 

—Shankar's Weekly, June 5, 1949 






Walter Mitty? 



T don’t hold with all these 
ideas of equality between 
the sexes. It just isn’t true 
that men and w^omcn are 
equally eqipped to shoulder 
life’s tasks with equal ease. 
Not at all. There arc numer¬ 
ous limes when man must be 
treated more sensitively and 
labelled “Fragile-handle with 
care.’’ Times when he buckles 
at the knees and wilts like a 
plucked daisy on a hot .sum¬ 
mer’s day, while his better half 
sails through the same situa¬ 
tion with undreamt of reserves 
of strength, and having demo¬ 
lished half a dozen obstacles 
with case, is still ready to take 
on all comers. Take the mat¬ 
ter of illness for instance. 

A woman can go through 
the excruciating agony of chil¬ 
dbirth and still come up smil¬ 
ing, ready for more of the 
same— yea, even upto a dozen 
times. God and her husband 
willing! But let a man sneeze 
a couple of times and it calls 
for a proclamation of emer¬ 
gency. 

The other day I had a minor 
operation lasting only an hour, 
with just about four or five 
injection of anaesthesia and 
3-4 stitches. But being a house¬ 
wife with no affairs of state 
coming to a halt due to my 
indisposition, and no worries 
except where the ingredients 
for the next meal were com¬ 
ing from, I took a couple of 
pain killers, pulled the blan¬ 
kets over my head 'and turned 
a deaf ear to the pleas of my 
family wanting lost socks to be 
found, missing buttons tc be 


down the wTong way. When 
I pointed out that he was 
clutching the wrong side of 
the stomach for it to be appen¬ 
dicitis he looked relieved. Bui 
in a moment the anxious look 
was back. “Oh God,” he moan¬ 
ed, “do you think it is an 
ulcer? Ma>be I should have 
listened to you and not taken 
rny work so seriously; not driven 
myself so hard. After all what 
does it matter if a couple of 
steel plants close down and 
industry grinds to a halt. After 
all why are the developed 
countrie.s there if not to aid 
us in times of trouble?” 

Nothing more than a touch 
of indigestion, thanks to Mrs. 
Suri’s debut into cordon bleu 
cooking, was my diagnosis. But 
keeping my suspicions to my¬ 
self. I as.siimed a look of alarm 
and concern, suitable to the 
occasion. She is not a loving 
wife who will willfully inter¬ 
rupt dreams of an interesting 
illness, with mundane sugge.'^' 
tions of it being something 
ordinary like indigestion. 

My look of w'orr>' and alarm 
went home. “You don’t think,” 
he a.sked, looking stricken, 
“that it’s, that it’s, you know 
—rancor? Oh darling: How 
terrible for you, if it is” he 
continued, looking indescribab¬ 
ly brave and heroic, inspite of 
the shadow of tragedy hover¬ 
ing over u.s. 

i made reassuring noises, 
puffed up the pillows and 
said I would ring up Dr. Ilaj, 
who would put him right in 
no time. I had alm<‘st reached 
the teleplumc when he called 


1 found him waiting for me 
with impatience. 

At every ring of the tele¬ 
phone, he w'ould perk up as 
he listened to me reporting on 
his illness and by the end of 
the day had spent his time 
fruitfully making up a black 
list of all those who had not 
callctl to enquire. “Of course,” 
he said, with a magnanimous 
wave of his hand. “I don’t 
want everybody to waste their 
time ringing up or coqiing to 
see me. It would be better 
for instance if Mrs. G. didn’t 
take the trouble to come all 
the way, though goodness knows 
it might be difficult to dissuade 
her. But as 1 always say, the 
interests <>f the nation must 
come first.” 

And look “he yelled after 
me, as 1 hurried to answer the 
phone from my bridge partner,” 
if it’s the press, say it’s nothing. 
It won’t do to create panic. 
And that goes for the radio 
people too,” he added, as his 
eye fell on the transistor be¬ 
side him, pip pipping in warn¬ 
ing at the imminence of the 
evening news. “I don’t want 
the nation to be alarmed un¬ 
necessarily.” 

His last words were muffled 
in the .sound of a minibus, stop¬ 
ping on the main road. His 
eyes lit up at the sound. “It 
must be the people from my 
ministry, coming to sec me,” 
he said with a flutter of cx- 
eilenient. “Now look,” he con¬ 
tinued, striving to look calm, 


“since the doctor has forbidden 
me to have too many visitors, 
you must be very tactful. Seat 
my staff in the drawing room, 
and tell them of my health, 
Give them some tea too, but 
don’t disturb me. If XYZ call, 
let them come to see me in the 
bedroom, but dem’t let them 
come right up. But I think it 
will be all right to let EFG 
come right up to my bed and 
meet me.'^ And his eyes held 
a far away look, as he busied 
himself with the intricate and 
delicate task of drawing up a 
protocol list for the visitors. 

I prayed fervently for visi¬ 
tors. And of course there 
were. “I keep telling my wife,” 
my husband told them looking 
pale and handsome in his best 
starched kurta, with a modest 
and self deprecating laugh, 
broken off, as a spasm of 
pain crossed his face not to 
take my illness so seriously. 
But poor thing she does so 
love making a fuss.” The visi¬ 
tors went home with the 
memory of a brave man, silent¬ 
ly and courageously enduring 
a terrible affliction. 

“FiVer hoard of Walter Mitty? 
I asked as I settled him, now 
completely happy and relaxed, 
down for the night. “No” he 
replied sleepily, as he snuggled 
into his quill. “Who’s he?" 

“Oh just a guy who’d be 
proud to call you Guniji,” I 
said to the dreamer, as I switch¬ 
ed off the light. 

PUSHPA SUNDAR 


replaced etc. etc. Two days me. “Giv^ me the Ihcrmoinc 
later I returned to my little ter.” ho .said, “he’s sure to ask 


A Husband’s Plea... 


kingdom now turned topsy you if I have temporatuve.” I 
turvy, and set about putting popped it into his mouth and 
it right. My illness had been waited patiently. The wretch- 
just a tiny aberation from the ed, unsympathetic thing show- 
daily routine calling for noth- ed only 98.4. He looked crest- 
jng more than pa.ssing notice, fallen, for a high temperature 
But the day my husband is visible evidence of some- 
developed this pain in the thing wnmg and without it an 
stomach, the world came to a illness just doe.s not look so 
halt and then resumed its .spin imprc'^sivc. * Perhaps you should 
at a crazy pace, requiring me try il under the armpit,” he 
to call forth extraordinary suggested hopefully, 
powers (of strength and pat;- Unfortunately the armpit loo 
ence, no less) to meet the refused to oblige and the 
emergency. Ihonnometer obstinately remain- 

“It’s appendicitis, I am sure,” cd at normal, 
he groaned, looking as sick as When I breezed in from the 
a cat whose canary has gone doctor with the white mixture. 


There are plenty of spuri6us cosmetics in the 
market. 

ALL that glitters is not gold 

So darling wife when you^re told 
By super-salesman that his cream 
Will make you look like super-dream. 

Beware the -artful fellows talk 
His cream may turn out to be chalk v 
Ground to a paste, that will at most 
Make you look like Super-Ghost! 

And since, dear wife, you look like one 
Why go and waste my money, Hon...? 

1. r. 
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Acupuncture and I 


^FTEK three hours of 
nerve-racking languor 
in the queue, I was usher¬ 
ed into neuro-surgery clinic 
of the government hospi¬ 
tal. I took the nearest 
chair. A rough looking 
ijnan accosted me. “Are 
you the CNS?” “No, but 
is the chair meant for 
CNS?” The rough look¬ 
ing man looked rougher. 
The corners of his mouth 
Iwiched at my levity. He 
siiowed me a big stool, 
after chiding about my 
audacity to occupy the 
chair meant for the Chief 
Neuro-Surgeon, who hit the 
headlines after his acu¬ 
puncture treatment of sev¬ 
eral patients which receiv¬ 
ed wide publicity in the 
press. 

I was taken to a man oc- 
cuppying a high chair. 
There was nothing to sug¬ 
gest that he was a disciple 
of Hippocrates. 

I grunted. The doctor 
on the high chair looked at 
me with the utmost con- 
is'^cension and irritation 
and spilled these words; 
‘What do you want?” 

“I want to see the acu¬ 


puncture doctor.” 

“There is nobody like 
that here.” 

“Where else can I meet 
him.” 

“0, you are intolerable. 
First you submit yourself 
to the routine here. We 
will decide what puncture 
you need.” I was relieved 
to find that he was not 
without a sense of humour. 
I smiled a submissive 
smile. 

“What is wrong with 
you,” he queried. 1 looked 
at him. He did not fail to 
study, in my eyes, dis¬ 
approval of his vocabulary. 
I quipped, “That is exactly 
what I have come here for; 
to know what is WTong 
with me.” 

“Don't be impertinent; 
if you do not answer the 
questions reasonably well, 
you may be shunted from 
one ward to another till 
you end up as a precious 
specimen for Psychiatry 
Department.” I growled in 
wild protest against this 
barbaric suggestion. I 
sw^allow^ed the insult and 


told him that I suffered 
from some sort of nervous 
disease. He soon got up to 
launch his medical check¬ 
up and wanted to know the 
area that gave me trouble. 

The sort of disease that 
I suffered from, eluded the 
costliest diagnosis. I have 
been suffering from it for 
nearly a decade. Over 
years, it has ramified into 
my nervous system so com¬ 
pletely that whenever any 
doctor touches me, my 
body quivers like that of a 
two-day old chick under a 
pail of water. I met count¬ 
less doctors and downed as 
many drugs as to make me 
say that medicine runs in 
my veins. I have become 
a menace to medical science 
and a puzzle to its best ex¬ 
ponents. 

“Hold out your tongue” 

1 was awakened from my 
reverie. I hold out my 
tongue, lie nodded his 
head disapprovingly. He 
noted dow’;i something on 
a big sheet of paper. He 
dilated my eyes, steadied 
my nose, explored my ears 
and nothing was spared 
from his observation. Ho 
noted down something ela¬ 
borately and after each 
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finding the gloom on his 
face deepened. 

He ran his eyes over 
what he jotted down and 
looked at me and looked 
at the paper in front of 
him twice or thrice and 
heaved a sigh of despair 
and said “I congratulate 
your efforts to be alive. 
The report says that you 
are clinically dead. Any- 
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way let us see what we 
can do about it.” 

Such dismal clinical re¬ 
ports have little effect upon 
me. The doctors in gen¬ 
eral are so imaginative 
that they make a mountain 
of a mole and then operate 
it. To them, an ordinary 
boil on the tongue as a re¬ 
sult of your eating in haste 
is cancer in an advanced 
stage; a .swelling on the 
ankle as a result of your 
waiting at the bus-stop is a 
clear case of elephantiasis. 

My unresponsiveness to 
the deadly diagnosis discon¬ 
certed him a little. To ex¬ 
plore hopeful areas of my 
body he asked me to lie 
down, first stomach down, 
then sideways and pressed 
mo so hard that I felt guilty 
in net having to pay for all 
the hard massaging. 

He added a few more 
lines to big white paper 
before him and looked up 
at the ceiling and shovell¬ 
ed it on to my hands. I 
felt I was the first man to 
carry his epitaph, alive. 

P. RAMACIIANDRAN 
9 June 1974 
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'X’HE scene is tlic office of 
the Supply Department of 
the Stale Government in the 
small, sleepy, and out-of-the- 
way town of Faizapur. It 
boasted of one officer, one Bare 
Babii as he was euphemistically 
known, or as U.D.C. which was 
the short form for Upper Divi¬ 
sion Clerk, one Chhotc Bubu, 
or L.D.C., or Lower Division 
Clerk, and one Chaprasi. The 
office was housed in a small 
building' with a bif,' court yard, 
and it had, as all Govoniment 
offices have, one chowkidar, 
one sweeper, and one telephone. 

Now, Babii Ghan Shyam Das 
was the U.D.C., and his nephew 
Jap,Ri (Jafimohan T.al Vaish) 
was the L.D.C. While Ghan 
Shyam Das was a B.A., Jaggi 
was an M.A. And while Supply 
Officers came and went, these 
two remained stuck to their 
chair.s. 

So when a new, young, alert, 
bustling supply officer who 
held a Master s Degree in Social 
Welfare and a Diploma in 
Public Administration one line 
morning came on bis first post¬ 
ing to Faizapur and took charge 
as Supply Officer from hi.s 
predecessor who was superan¬ 
nuated despite his writ in the 
High Court, nobody look any 
notice of him. A day passed, 
a week pas.sed, a fortnight 
almost passed. 

So he decided to throw bis 
weight about, take charge of 
the administration of the office, 
meet members of the public, 
and remove their grievances. 
But every time he had to ask 
Babu Glian Shyam Das, and 
never did ho find the least 
fault anywhere at all. 

The reason was this: Babu 
Ghan Shyam Das was a local 
man, was known to every resi¬ 
dent of the town. He obliged 
every one by preparing special 
permits, by . informing them 
that vegetable oil was due next 
week, by issuing sugar quotas 
to the needy rather than to 
the legally entitled. 

So one day, our young 
energetic bustling new S.O. hit 
upon a jiJan. He would have 
Ghan Shyam Babu transferred, 
and before his replacement 
came, he would run the office. 

So he called Ghan Shyam Babu 
to his room. 


Ghan Shyam Babu, a rr*an of 
above 50 came and stood be¬ 
fore the S.O. and saluted him. 
‘Ghan Shyam Babu’, said the 
S.O., ‘I am going to recommend 
your name for promotion.’ 

‘But, Sir, will it mean 
tran.sfer?’ 

‘Yes, of course. 

0 

‘Sir, I do not want to be 
promoted.’ 

‘II is not a question of wiiat 
you want. It is a question of 
what is goad for the country.* 

Ghan Shyam Babu came 
away. 


Next moi-ning at ten there 
was a milling crowd at the 
office of the Supply Depart¬ 
ment. Slogans were being 
shouted: Tane shahi nahin 

cliale gi, nahin cliale gi, and 
Gali gali men shor hai, S.O. 
sala slior hai. Voiecs were be¬ 
ing heard that telegrams should 
be sent to tlic Mini.stor Saheb 
of the Civil Supplies levelling 
charges of demand of illegal 
gratification by the new S.O. * 
A press photo grapher appear¬ 
ed from nowhere. 


Tlie j)oor S.O., who had come 
here on his first posting, called 
in Ghan Shyam Babu, and said, 
on second thoughts he had 
decided not to recommend his 
name for promotion. Ghan 
Shyam Babu went and spoke a- 
few words to the crowd out¬ 
side, which melted away im¬ 
mediately and quietly. 

The S.O. was reading his 
favourite comic and li.stening 
to his favourite programme on 
the transistor (the Commercial 
Service of the All India Radio.) | 
The Bare Babu was placing 
two betels in his mouth. The 
Chhote Babu was preparing a 
permit for sugar for his cousin’s 
marriage. The chaprasi was 
dozing on the stool outside th? 
S.O.’s room. The chowkidar 
was sleeping in his quarters. 
The sweeper was working in 
the S.O.’s house. 

Some said God was in, 
Heaven, and all «was right with 
the world. 

S. M. SINHA 

9 June 1974 
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her that he has left his job. 
Unexpectedly, his wife res¬ 
ponds and she is ready to forget 
the sour past. What a psychi¬ 
atrist couldn’t do he has 
achieved through shock treat¬ 
ment. 


'T^IIE title looks deceptively Richard Henjainin as the 
simple and one is led to fumbling husband and Joanna 


expect to see nothing more Shimkus as the embittered wife 
than a light-hearted comedy at their respective roles in 

which Hollywood excels. It is the most natural way and the 
a pleasant siirpri.se therefore supporting ca.st is equally good, 
to tind a film that is both light* Turman's impeccable direction 
hearted and thought-provoking, brings out the best in the cha- 
Producer - diiector Lawrence racters. 'rhere is a touch 


Turman has again teamed up in the stock exchange at 

with Charles Webb (their last the start of the film when the 


collaboration was in The Gradu- old man who gives the hero 


ate) to tell us something about some helpful tips on becoming a 
a young couple, Richard lien- succes.sful stockbroker, is found 
jarriin and Joanna Shirnkus, dead the next moniing at the 
whose marriage is threatened busy stock-market. 


by the husband's voyeuristic 

tendencies. The husband tlnds PREMNAGAR 


his stockbroker’s job and his 

domestic life equally lifeless. Thi.s is tlie Hindi version of 
He spends his time ogling at the alrcady-tried-oul formula 
girls at the beach. His wife, him made in Tclugu and Tamil 
who knows about hi.s weakness, both of which were box-oflice 



Richard Benjamin and Joanna Shiinkus 


is unable to reconcile herself 
and leaves him to reside with 
her elder sister. It is only 
after his wife has left her home 
that the husband realises how 
much he misses her. De.spe- 
ratc, he goes to her sister’s 
place an<i tries to convince his 
wife about the futility of their 
separation, but to little avail. 

The sister-in-law calls a lady 
psychiatri.st to examine him. 
But she is no help cither. 
Shortly afterwards, the hus¬ 
band. who has decided to make 
his wife happy, confronts her 
in a shower at the tennis club 
with divorce papers he has 
obtained in Mexico and tells 


hits. The Tamil production, 
Va.santha Maaligai, starred 
Sivaji Ganesan. H. Nagi Reddy, 
the man who gave “Ram aur 
Sham”, surely knows how to 
cash in on the well-tried for¬ 
mula He is not content with 
just teaming up Rajesh Khanna 
and Hema Malini, but to make 
it a blockbuster he has built 
colos.sal sets — the type of 
princely grandeur that has now 
become a thing of the past. 
Director K. S. Prakash Rao 
raises the tempo of the story 
of two brothers in an overtly 
rich jagirdar’s family to such 
high-pitclicd melodramatic level 
that one soon realises we are 


wafehing charactei-s thji(t are 
obviously larger than life. 

Whatever else one might 
say about the drama there is 
no denying that art director 
S. Krishna Rao and photo¬ 
grapher A. Vincent have done 
a splendid job in their respec¬ 
tive fields. Premnagar may 
indeed prove a test case to 
find out whether there is any 
change in the urban audience 
tastes over the years. Whether 
they still like to take vicarious 
delight in such gaudy specta¬ 
cles, popularised in the south 
by Vasan and his Gemini 
studios. 


HAMRAHl 

We always suspected that 
Randhir Kapoor was going to 
take the place of Shammi Ka¬ 
poor while his younger brother 
Kishi was cast in the mould of 
Shashi. This film proves the 
point. The film starts on a 
plausible note but soon de¬ 
scends to the level of cheap 
hit and miss chase drama in 
the shooting of which the cast 
must have had a jolly good 
time. Watching them on the 
screen is however quite an-«, 
other matter. ^ 
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MUSIC 


Maturescent Music 


JS there any stopping this 
endless flow of melody, 
*set off by charming vocal 
comment? Such a feeling 
was aroused by Ganga 
Prasad Pathak’s vocal re¬ 
cital in the National Pro¬ 
gramme. A veteran belong¬ 
ing to the Gwalior Gharana, 
Ganga Prasad has an en¬ 
dearing and smiling voice. 
He is clearly very sure of 
the tradition, literary as 
well as musical, in which 
he works, and this confi- 
Kilence produces solid and 
well crafted, original music. 

Who could resist this 
golden heart-throb of a 
voice shaping the line of 
ragas as if it were Bellini? 
The artiste bounces through 
the melodic forms with a 
grin in his voice. His 
athletic style means hefty, 
rollicking metricality, re¬ 
lieved however by occasion¬ 
al delicacies. His settings 
are most ingratiating; the 
word painting of the vocal 
line and pictorial imagery 
steer the listener on a com¬ 
fortable course. His raga 
essays exude charm, deli¬ 
cacy and confidence. The 


richness and floridity of 
his voice.range contributes 
to the flowing rich sonori¬ 
ties he is able to achieve. 
There is a calm objectivity 
in the presentations letting 
the music make its own 
effect, which it assuredly 
does. The internal struc¬ 
ture of his music is as close 
as the external. He does 
not expatiate, but moves 
forward. If he is innova¬ 
tive, each of his new word 
and phrase reproduces a 
new development, a sub¬ 
stantive addition to what he 
is saying. He assimilates 
his material and advances 
by it. Ganga Prasad is not 
only a good vocalist but also 
a thoughtful intrepreter: 
he enunciates the lyrical 
texts clearly and idiomati¬ 
cally. The singing has a 
remarkable ease about it, 
as if the performer with his 
magic voice could turn in 
subtle, graded tempo fluc¬ 
tuations with little effort. 
Srongly felt throughout the 
programme was the thread 
of successively exploited 
groups of pitches. We hear 
nicely relaxed interpreta¬ 


tions and the balancing is 
also exemplary. I am sure 
Ganga Prasad has skills to 
please anyone with an ear 
for good melodies. Ganga 
Prasad opened with Bage- 
shri and rendered two 
khayals in ek and teen tals. 
He scored markedly in this 
lilting mode presenting its 
graceful glides and curves 
with sensitivity. The raga 
essay came through at¬ 
tractive with many felici¬ 
tous turns of phrasing 
pleasing to the core. The 
slow khayal established his 
natural melodic gifts and 
refreshing musical taste. 
The musical statements 
were offered with a season¬ 
ed sense of pause. The 
roulades had both poise 
and polish. The rapid 
sequences were thrilling 
both for swiftness and mel¬ 
lifluence. 

Darbari was his next 
choice and he built it up 
with a talented sense of 
elaboration and the forays 
in the top octaves, though 
not always clean, reflected 
the affluence of his vocal 
resources. The alap not¬ 


able for its sedate and 
steady exposition served to 
highlight the distinct col¬ 
ours of the melody. The 
khayal was replete with 
the striking musical mano- 
dharma. The tarana that 
followed had melodic purity 
and meticulous rhythmic 
variety. His facile voice 
helped him in his impas¬ 
sioned rendition. 

Ganga Prasad concluded 
his concert with a teen tal 
composition in Sohord. It 
was a spirited rendering of 
the sentiments contained 
in the text. The reveren¬ 
tial vein was prominent as 
it was to be. The artiste’s 
voice assumed amazing 
warmth to sustain tranquil 
musical values. His re¬ 
markable fecundity of im¬ 
agination made the exposi¬ 
tion evocative an^, an ap¬ 
propriate finale to an allur¬ 
ing recital. Sabri Khan 
(Sarangi) and Prem Val- 
labh (Tabla) played with 
gem-set excellence and 
heightened the grandeur of 
the offerings. 

RAJESWARI 
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SPORT 


South Afiica and Sports 


'T^HERE may be more to Sir 
Donald Bradman’s visit to 
South Africa than meets the 
casual reader’s eye — there is 
the distinct possibility that, 
depending' on his "‘unoflicial” 
report or observations upon 
return to Australia, Test cricket 
links could be restored. And 
if this takes place between 
South Africa and Australia, it 
must be followed by a similar 
return to nonnalcy in the re¬ 
lations between South Africa 
and England. (Both Australia 
and England severed cricketing 
relations with South Africa 
some years ago because of that 
country’s adamant attitude to¬ 
ward racism in sport. 

Now, however, even the 
South African Government is 
desirous of getting the country 
back into international sport, 
starting with cricket at Test 
level. 

There is very little doubt 
that currently South Africa 
are the most powerful cricket¬ 
ing State, and but for the boy¬ 
cott, should have been acclaim¬ 


ed world champion some three 
to four years ago. Australia, 
under the dour Bill Lawry, had 
a powerful team; but after 
blacking India (in India) 3-1, 
took a drubbing at the hands 
of South Africa. 

The Minister of Sport, South 
Africa, has himself confessed 
that racism in sport must go, 
and has even promised that 
“within three years” we should 
notice mixed competitions in 
his country. Players them¬ 
selves — cricketers, tennis 
stars, golfers, swimmers — 
have for long voiced their de¬ 
sire for mixed and healthy 
sport; in fact, South Africa 
could challenge the world — 
yes, even the US and USSR — 
once Africans get into stride. 
There are some excellent sports¬ 
men among South Africa’s 
coloured people, particularly 
cricketers, athletes, swimmers 
and boxers. 

The South African chief of 
cricket control is due to visit 
London with his report which, 
he hopc.s, would convince the 


English that his country was 
making positive steps toward 
mixed cricket. Should he 
achieve his aim, we may soon 
sec England-South African 
Tests on the calendar once 
again. Likewise, should Brad¬ 
man convince his country (he’s 
the chief selector), Australia 
could more quickly resume 
playing. As the Sports Minis¬ 
ter himself has remarked. 
South Africa has but to prove 
that apartheid in sport was 
casing up to obtain rc-admission 
to world sport — cricket, the 
Davis Cup, and the Olympics. 
This they can surely prove, 
for there has indeed been 
some effort there to keep down 
the ghoul of apartheid. 

South Africa is the third 
oldest cricket-playing country 
after “the twins”, England and 
Australia. And all along South 
Africa has kept up a fairly 
good standard of play, reach¬ 
ing its peak just a few years 
ago when it fielded a team of 
World-class batsmen and seam- 
ers to cripple and topple Aus¬ 
tralia. The team that humbled 


Lawry’s men could be equated 
with that of the West Indies 
under Garfield Sobers* early 
phase of captaincy — shortly; 
after the waning of the three 
Ws, Worrel, Walcott and 
Weekes. But in many opinions, 
the South African performance 
was a shade better — definitely 
aggressive. 

India (now playing in Eng¬ 
land), should come out with 
the voiced hope of a turn in 
South Africa's sports policy, 
and for resumption of Test 
play with England and Aus¬ 
tralia. It would be a great 
sight to have the South African 
Test team playing in India, or 
the Indian team touring South 
Africa. That time may yet be ” 
far off, but only if we continue 
to react negatively. With 
South Africa making some 
efforts to clean up its policy, 
we should step out and offer a 
helping hand. Willingness to 
begin playing with that country 
would surely be a big boost 
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higher rates of interest 

From 1st April, 1974 you yet more for your savings with UBI under the Fixed 
Deposit Scheme. You can deposit vour money for a period of 15 days to over 
5 years and earn handsome interest. 

Rates of interest range from 3 per cent to 8 per cent depending on the term. 
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Recent Additions 


TO THE 

WORLD 

OF 

Children's 

Books 




Animal World 


Rs. 11.50 


Tenzing Norgay 


Rs. 1.S0 


The Lost Child 


Rs. 2.50 


Doctor’s Tales 


Rs. 3.25 


Letters from a Father to Daughter Rs. 5.00 


Balloon Travel 


Rs. 2.50 


They Fought for Freedom 


Rs. 4.00 


Nala Damayanti 


Rs. 2.50 


Fun with Science 


Rs. 2.00 


Four Neighbours 


Rs. 1.25 


The Sparrows 


Re. 1.00 


Birds and Their Families 


Rs. 7.00 


Tales from a South Indian Village Rs. 2.25 


The House by The Wood 


Rs. 3.00 


Write for a complete price list or catalogue. Many titles available in Hindi, Oangali, Gujarati, Malayalam, Tamil and Kannada 

CHILDREN’S BOOK TRUST 

NEHRU HOUSE 4 BAHADURSHAH ZAFAR MARG MEW DELHI-110001 
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(Inclusive of postage) 


Surface Mail 


India» Nepal, & Pakistan- 
Annual Rs. 28.00; Half-yearly 
Rs. J4.00 


Sri Lanka: Annual Rs. 32.00; 
Half-yearly Rs. 16.00 

Burma, Afghanistan & Mal- 
divTS— Annual Rs. 44.00; 
Half-yearly Rs. 22.00 

All other countries. Annual 
only: £3.00 or US $7.00 
or equivalent in otlier cur¬ 
rencies. 


Air Mail Surcharge 
(Additional to surface Mail 
rates) 

(For Annual suhscripiion 
only) 


India & Nepal : Rs. 40.00; 
Sri Lanka, Pakistan, Bunna, 
Afghanistan & Maldives: 

Rs. 58.00 


Aden, Arab Gulf & Iranian 
Gulf countrie.s, S.E. A.sia, 
Hong Kong & Philippines: 
£ 5.50 or $ 14.00 


U.K.; Continental Europe, 
Middle East, East Africa & 
Japan : £ 9.30 or $ 21.75; 

AiistraUa; £10.50 or $27.50 
U.S.A., Canada, Mexico, 
Latin America, West Indies, 
Fiji, New Zealand : £ 13.00 
or $30.50 



Telegram means urgency. We do 
our best to deliver your 
telegram speedily. 

A telegram with complete address 
helps us to deliver it promptly. 
Therefore, please write complete 
address Also add the last three 
digits of Postal Index Number (PIN) 
after the city of destination 
because some cities have more 
than one delivery Telegraph Office. 
The three digits will help in 
sending the telegram expeditiously 


Rates quoted in pound 
sterling or U.S, dollars uAU 
apply to equivalents tn 
other currencies at the offi¬ 
cial rates of exchange. 

Note: Direct-mail subscrip¬ 
tions arc booked on pre¬ 
payment of the subscrip¬ 
tion amount. 


P&T 
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FREE THINKING 

gOME OIK? defined the moment of truth when a in 

tile ring after various futile rushes against the (orc'ador 
realises the game is up and waits for the kill. In Bihar, the 
momentum of the student movement led by Mr. Jaiprakash 
Narain is k'ssening and the stale and central governiiK’nts 
know it. JP will soon enougli have to face his moment of 
truth. It is not clear what his final inlenlion was when he 
took over the student movement in Bihar. He was i^erhaps 
rushed into it because of the success of the Nava Nirman 
Samity in Gujarat. If he was it was an inc?redible act of 
naivete for a person like JP who is not without political 
experience. 

The? issue in Gujarat was fairly clc*ar. It was not just 
the displacement of Chief Minisl(T Chimanbhai Patel but 
the resignation of the government who were collectively 
held guilty of corruption. In Bihar this is not the case. 
There is a genc'ral charge of corruption against the rulers. 
But then that is too inchoate a political plank to base a 
mass movement for there is such a charge of general cor¬ 
ruption in every state and in the centre. 

JP calls himself a Gandhian but he has not the courage 
of Gandhian imconventionality. Tlie Mahatma never 
thought of himst'If as a constitutionalist bound by book- 
written laws. He was what he declared himself to be-a 
social anarchist. Now JP, for all his Gandhianism, is 
bound to bourgeois legal concepts. Indeed, his palpable 
anti-qomnninism is basc*d on Anglo-Saxon legal coneepls. 

He is now caught in a dikmima of his own making. 
The gov('rnment has cleverly asked him whether he is prt'- 
pared to take recourse to unconstitutional steps like dis¬ 
solving an elected assembly by mass pressure. After all, if 
another assembly is elected and turns up bad, someone can 
follow JFs steps and repeat the tactics of gherao and hartal. 
Where does that take everybody else. 

In short, JP has taken on without knowing it Dr. 
Rammanohar Lohia s famous thesis of permanent civil dis¬ 
obedience. But has neither understood its implications nor 
provided a loophole for wriggling out of an inconvenient 
position. He is now revealed in all his weakness, in a 
mesh of contradictions. Whether he talks to Congress lea¬ 
ders or not, he cannot wholly avoid this moment of truth. 


The Man of the Week 
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Tk^MmoftheWetk 

CIDDHARTIIA Shankar 
Ray may find he has bit¬ 
ten off more than he can 
chew by ordering an inquiry 
into ministerial corruption 
alleged by some student 
bodies. The faction-ridden 
West Bengal Congress can 
barely stand the pressure of 
such an inquiry. Ambitious 
riials of the Chief Minister 
are hardly likely to pass up 
a first class opportunity of 
embarrassing the ministry. 
Besides, the equivocal stand 
of tlie Communist Party may 
have a backlash effect. 

The trouble in West Ben¬ 
gal is that the government 
in power is totally inhibited 
by the existence of the Mar 
xist opposition. Mr Ray is 
basically a pragmatist whose 
socialist protestations are no 
more than fashionable gim¬ 
micks. But he cannot carry 
out his pragmatism in the 
Calcutta environment, lie 
has to out-socialist the socia¬ 
lists. 

As a result there is little 
t^onomic progress in tiic state. 
I'here is bustle and noise, it 
is true but as Ernest Hem¬ 
ingway once said we must 
not mistake movement for 
action. Just because the 
Naxalites arc quiescent for 
the moment, it must not be 
presumed that all is well in 
Calcutta. 

What Mr Ray has got to 
do is to come to some work¬ 
ing arrangement with his 
partner of the so-called 
Democratic Alliance, the com* 
inuiiists. At this time it is 
n strange alliance where each 
partner blames the other for 
every failure but show up a 
patchy common front against 
the Marxist enemy. But this 
kind of thing is only likely 
to have the most negative 
influence on the electorate. 

Mr Ray can now neither 
go forward or backward. He 
is stuck with the inquiry. 
He can only hope that the 
whole process will take so 
long that the pressures may 
cool off. But one clumsy 
step can land him in a whole 
lot of trouble. 


Running into Trouble 


J have been a teacher for 
over a quarter century 
and in the last two or three 
years 1 have been putting 
on a lot of flesh. My prin¬ 
cipal w'ho is a health fad¬ 
dist told me one day that 
I am too stout to be heal¬ 
thy and that 1 should do 
some exercise and reduce. 
He said that it was bad 
enough to be a teacher and 
worse to be a stout teacher 
in the present day, parti¬ 
cularly with all the agita¬ 
tions by students against a 
series of objects like Hindi, 
Malayalee.s, syllabi, exami¬ 
nations. fee increases, cor¬ 
ruption and inflation and 
with their assaults on tea¬ 
chers in examination halls 
and lecture halls. For, 
these would cause hyper- 
len.sion and even a coro¬ 
nary thrombosis if you are 
stout. This .scared me very 
much, and as it was im- 
j)o,ssible to enter a new 
profe.s.sion at this late stage 
particularly with the long 
teaching life having made 
me unfit for any oilier oc¬ 
cupation. I had to do .some¬ 
thing to shed a few pounds 
off. and so 1 consulted my 
doctor. He is himself a 
very stout man aged more 
than seventy, and when he 
said that it w'as cjuite true 
that stouter persons have 
a greater chance of getting 
heart disease according to 
medical .stati.stics, I asked 
him what about himself, 
and he replied that there 
are exceptions to the nor¬ 
mal and he was one. 

.\nd when he recommen¬ 
ded exercise for me, 1 
told him that I had never 
played any game and can’t 
learn one now, and I am 
afraid of water and aller¬ 
gic to half-clad men and 
women and so swimming is 
oui. of question, and I ask¬ 
ed him to suggest some¬ 
thing suitable. He then 
suggested ‘jogging’, which 
meant slow running. Then 
he extolled its virtues. 

I asked the doctor 
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if M.G.R. and Sivaji Ganesan 
jog. Doctor did not know, 
but he had never done any 
running himself except 
when a dog chased him 
years ago after a midnight 
visit to a patient. 

The next Sunday I woke 
up at five in the morning 
and jogged in the streets 
of Mambalam where I lived, 
to the great merriment of 
milkmen and their buffaloes 
and the maid servants 
watering the frontages of 
houses. A dog looked up 
to see if it should give me 
a chase but then fortunate¬ 
ly ignored me. The news 
of my running out from my 
door had quickly spread in 
my street and when I re¬ 
turned to my street after 
jogging along Usman Road 
and Theagaraya Road for 
about ten minutes every 
resident was out of his or 
her house watching me 
with jaws open. My wife 
had a lot of explaining to 
do to neighbours who ask¬ 
ed whether something was 
wrong with me or whether 
I was training for the next 
‘jallikkattu’ or some other 
competition. 

The next morning, an 
officer dressed in shorts 
and banian, a stout mer¬ 
chant in dhoti and a school 
boy all residing in my 
street were at my door ask¬ 
ing me if they could run 
along with me for they too 
wanted to improve their 
health. I said that I hold 
no monopoly right for jog¬ 
ging in the streets and they 
were welcome to share with 
me the ridicule of the re¬ 
sidents of Mambalam. And 
we began our jogging. The 
school boy ran far ahead 
of us, and the merchant 
was lagging far behind. 
After about five minutes I 
looked back and saw the 
merchant tottering. He 
stopped beside a lamp post, 
put his arms around it and 
slowly collapsed beside it 


We ran back towards him 
and carried him to a doctor 
nearby who examined him 
carefully and declared that ' 
he had had a heart attack. 
The merchant ,was hospi¬ 
talized and though he re¬ 
covered in a few days this 
misadventure ended my 
jogging in Mambalam as 
well as my residence there. 
For every one shunned me 
and talked about me as if 
I had attempted to murder 
the merchant, and the next 
week I moved over to Tri- 
plicane very close to the 
Marina Beach. 

A few days later I decid¬ 
ed to jog again, but this 
time along the Marina, late 
in the evening, and with¬ 
out any company. And it 
so happened that while I 
was jogging, there was 
some trouble in a political 
meeting in the beach, and 
I found a number of peo¬ 
ple suddenly running belter 
skelter with the poUcemen 
chasing the trouble-makers. 
And 1 got mixed up in the 
running crowd and was 
rounded up along with a 
few others. Fortunately 
for me the Inspector at the 
Police Station was an old 
student of mine and so I 
was let off, but it was a 
terrifying experience never¬ 
theless. 

So, if any one tells you 
that running is good for 
health and provides enjoy¬ 
ment and releases you from 
worries and tensions, don’t 
believe him, even if he is 
an experienced doctor. 
Statistics, particularly medi¬ 
cal statistics are a bundle 
of half-truths and lies. Jog¬ 
ging would not necessarily 
prevent a heart attack, nor 
stoutness necessarily cause 
one. fAnd it is certainly 
much happier to eat well, 
enjoy life and get stout 
than to jog and run into 
trouble. 

K. S. RAMASWAMI 
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His Damocles*s Sword 



Mr. Bhutto has descrihcd India’s N-test as a grave event. 


Kashmir Talks 


The following transcript of the recent conversation between Mr Swaran Singh 
and Sheikh Adbullah has been obtained by us through the courtesy of the Water¬ 
gate Electronics Corporation with whom, as the reader knows, we have an exclusive 
arrangement — Ed. 


Swaran Singh: Adaab 
'Arz, Sheikh Saab. 

Sheikh Abdullah: Sat Sri 
Akal, Sardar Saheb. 

S.S: I think we have set 
the right tone for the dis¬ 
cussion. The true secular 
frame Into which every¬ 
thing else will readily fall. 

S.A: (Sotte voce) Ex¬ 

pletive deleted. 

S.S: Did you say some¬ 
thing, Sheikh Saab? 

S.A: No, no. I was mere¬ 
ly echoing your sentiment. 
But we are not discussing 
secularism, are we? 

S.S: Not if you wish. 
Sheikh Saab, though I find 
it the most fascinating sub¬ 
ject And you are a sym¬ 
bol of secularism clbpng 

SIi«ikat*s Weddbr 


to it through thick and thin 
and under grave provoca¬ 
tion from communalists of 
all hues and shape. 

S.A: Supposing we talk¬ 
ed about Kashmir instead? 

S.S: Why not? An equal¬ 
ly fascinating subject. I 
boned up on the tourist 
literature put out by the 
ITDC before I came for 
this important conference 
with you anticipating that 
Kashmir was bound to 
crop up in our conversa¬ 
tion. They are putting up 
a new golf course in Gul- 
marg. Now don’t you think 
it is an* absolutely marvel¬ 
lous idea? I must say that 
Dr Karan Singh is doing a 
splendid job. 


S.A; Dr Karan Singh, 
if I recall, is no longer in 
charge of tourism. Mr Raj 
Bahadur is the man you 
must be praising. 

S.S: Oh! How remiss 
of me! Still you prove 
my point that you are very 
much in the stream of na¬ 
tional politics. Here I am, 
a minister in the Central 
Cabinet mixing up port¬ 
folios and yet you keep 
tabs on what is happening 
at Delhi. Delhi is indeed 
the place for you. 

S.A: Sardar Saab. Am 
I to take this as the starting 
point for our discussion of 
the Kashmir issue? 

S.S: Any point is good 
enough to start any discus¬ 


sion. That is what I told 
Bhutto Saab in those pro¬ 
longed discussions we had 
in 1963 and more recently 
after 1971. Bhutto Saab 
considered it not only a 
witty remark but a sensible 
suggestion, though I thought 
it seemed a trifle weary. 
The important thing is to 
start things, isn’t it? 

S.A: Start what? 

S.S: Oh! .Anything. A 
dialogue, for example. 

S.A: All right let us 
start one. 

S.S: Pahle Tap. I 

wouldn’t dream of presum¬ 
ing starting anything in 
your presence. 

S.A: All right. Where 
do we start? 
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S,S: Where? Why, any- you from it was right, 
where. Srinagar, Delhi, or No. no, I respectfully 
even Pahalgam, if the wea- refuse to accept that every- 

ther is good. thing that happened after gory of neutral things, want a total package. 

S.A: (Expletive deleted) 1953 is wrong. That can- This tends to confuse S.S: You will get a total 

I didn’t mean where but not provide a basis for dis- things. package. Sheikh Saab. But 

when, at what point of cussion. It would mean S.S: Sheikh Saab, I am let us first identify what 

time do we start our dis- that this conversation I am surprised at you. Things goes into it. 

cus.sion? having with you, the initia- are not always black and S.A; All right. Wholly 

S.S; It rather depends tives you have taken to white. They are good without prejudice. 

whether you want discuss break the stalemate, the things and there are bad S.S: Of course, 

backwards or forwards, restraining influence you things and there are things S.A: I.«t us identify the 

doesn’t it? have had over extremists in that are neigher good nor good things that tove hap- 

S.A: Shall wc take off Kashmir, you coming into bad. It is the law of life. pened after 1953. 

from where GP left off? the national stream—every S.A: Why not start with S.S: Very gpod. The 

S.S: Where did he leave one of these things is bad things to be removed most important good thing 

off? wrong. I cannot accept it. first? that has happend recently 

S..\: That is rather a S.A: All right. All S.S: Because Sheikh is your becoming available 

difficult question to answer, right. I accept that every- Saab, it is easier to identify to the national stream. I 
Let us then start off from thing that happened after good things than bad would not have it changed 
1953. Which I consider as 1953 is not bad or invalid things. For one thing, the for anything in the world, 
the crucial date. but somethings arc. number good things, I Even if you wish to narrow 

S.S; Now what happen- S.S: 1 readily agree. It mean, according to your way your vision, I will not. 
ed in 1953? Forgive me. means somethings that of thinking is smaller. Once Whatever else we put or 
I am rather vague about happened after 1953 even we get the good things iden- do not put into the package 
these things. in Kashmir arc good. Now tified and accept them as this has to be. 

S.A; Sardar Saab. I this is a good basis for talk irreversible, we can then S.A: (Sotte vice) Exple- 

don’t think any useful pur- as you very rightly put it. deal with the other two tive deleted This Sardar is 

pose will be served if we S.S: I didn’t put it this categories. It would be im- a.(indistinct and in- 

proceed on this basis. If way at all. All the same, pertinence on my part to audible). He will trap 
you don’t know the vital let us proceed. lay down the law on such me... .(indistinct) if I don’t 

importance of 1953, there S.S: Pahle Aap, Sheikh matters, but my little ex- take care. CITie tape be- 

is no point in this conver- Saab, as always. perience of international comes suddenly loud) Sar- 

sation. S.A; All right. Let us negotiations tells me that darji, shall we have a small 

S.S; I am truly sorry, undo all the wrong things it is better to identify the recess and tell the press- 

Sheikh Saab for my ignor- done since. positive things in any dis- men that we shall be pick- » 

ance. Please tell me what S.S; I think we are niak- pute instead of getting bog- ing up the threads of dis¬ 
its significance is so that 1 ing progress, aren’t we? ged in negative or neutral cussions later? 

could meet you more than From undoing everything, things. S.S: With pleasure 

halfway. you have come down to S.A: So after we identify Sheikh Saab. I am never 

S.A: I have repeatedly undoing only the bad things, the good things, what do one to rush through discus- 

said that everything that Shall we take a small recess we do? sions on delicate issues, 

happened in Kashmir upto and tell the press that the S.S: We shall cross that Even Bhutto Saab has said 

1953 was right and every- talks were fruitful and we bridge when we come to So. Adab Araz. 

thing that happened there- are on our way to a settle- them, Sardar Saab. One 

after is wrong. I think this ment? step, as Gandhiji, who was JASON 

provides an excellent basis S.A; But it is still incon- 
for discussion. elusive. Do you agree that 

S.S: 1 do agree that a we .should undo the wrong 
good many things that hap- things done since 1953? 
pened after 1953 are wrong S.S: Let me put it this 
not only in Kashmir but way, Shiekh Saab. Since 
throughout the world. I do we" are agreed that certain 
think that this is an excel- things that happened after 
lent basis for discussion. 1953 were good and certain 
S.A: (Expelctive delet- others are bad, if we could 

ed). Not merely a good identify the good things it 
many things but everything would be easier to identify 
that happened in Kashmir the bad and neutral things 
after 1953 is wrong. to be dealt with later? 

S.A: Come, come Sheikh S..\; (Expletive delet- 
Saaab. Even you have to ed). Not so fast. Not so 
concede that “not every fast, Sardarji. 
thing” that happened after S.S: I am prepared to 

1953 is wrong. For exam- accept any pace you sug- ^ 

pie, putting you in gail gest Sheikh Saab. That was »He is our newly appointed gardener, Sir. I am told hdt' 
was wrong. But releasing why I suggested a recess. has taken Ua M.Sc. in Nndeaa Physics. 
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S.A: Listen. Frod gooS no ihiean net 
and bad things, you have once, is enough for me. 
now introduced a new cate- S.A: But not for me. 






The Mirage 



President Nixon is currently on a visit to West Asia. 


In Darkest Night 


REMOLD the Temples of Nav Bharat: 

^ Powerpur, Steeltown, 

Drugnagar! 

Hearken to the HATAO cries, the ''growth** rates, 
the romantic 
projection! 

Mark the gigantisms, technocracies, 
the ding-dong strikes and 
lock-outs. 

Scarcity has pitched its tent amongst us, 
and driven people 
crazy. 

Doctrinaire cussedness, drought, corruption 
are a troika of 
evil 

Bureaucratic insensibility 
drives discontent 
underground: 

Past all patience, panthers in desperate 
stances stultify 
some more^ 

Shankar^t Weekly 


It's not the logic of sufficiency 
but the compulsion 
of want. 

Food viols erupt bccau.^c of hunger, 
and despair sets them 
abla::c. 

The mad and maddened wretched of the earth 
feel the drive to loot 
and burn. 

But inflammable too is the ethic 
of Trade for Foreign 
Exchange. 

Must we exchange groundnuts, plantains and sugar 
for varieties of 
hardware? 

Guns for butter or factory for farm 
uxis never a unse 
barter. 

How far may posterity be mortgaged 
for present rule*'s* 
comfort?** 
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Anno Domini 



'X’HE other day I wrote a piece 
^ on the art of tirowing old 
gracefully. 

T had drawn up a list of 
‘dos” and don’ts” for people 
of my age who 1 hough no 
longer active in the pursuit of 
fame and fortune are still not 
quite on the shelf. 

Among the recommondations 
made by me were the regula¬ 
tion of one’s diet and the 
avoidance of .such momentary 
pleasures ;is modern dancing, 
late nights and an exxessive 
intake of alcohol. 


OVr the quicksands of alictiatUm 
eddies imger and 
disgust. 

People smile no more, and a permanent 
scoivl is seen on their 
faces. 

Slogans, alibis, apologias 
cAit no ice with 
the masses. 

There's a siinsier grnnness about I hern —- 
ihet/ll he planed with 
no longer. 

Can privation and. starvation lead on 
to a .socialist 
order? 


1 had looked forward to 
receiving a shoal of letters, re¬ 
directed to me hv the editor, 
from niiddleaged pcr.sons of 
both sexes thanking'me for my 
helpful ailvice. I was prepar¬ 
ed, aho, for 0:10 or two na.sty 
ones from the -nanufacturers 
and users of hair-dyes, the 
application of which 1 had 
condemned in the strongest 
terms. 

Hut all I got was a solitary 
letter expanding on my own 
theme and couched in language 
far more erudite than 1 am 
capable of employing in the 
little pieces 1 compose from 
tiifie to lime for the amuse 
ment of iny readers and the 
augmentation of my pension. 


Poet and artist too are in the fight 
against the human 
brigandage. 

Beats, Dalits, nihilists, surrealists, 
all scream against the 
present. 

Hippie, Naxal, Mijstic—rebels against 
Establishment, all 
in one. 

A unique and resolute leadership 
.seemed to break out 
of the dark. 

The omens bright, radiant—.streaks appeared, 
yet all have proved 
a mirage. 

The time's out of joint, ami the tocsin rings: 
''Delhwr the Goods, 
or Quit!'' 


I bad .stated in my article 
that a sensible person learns 
to accept the fact that after 
a certain age one cannot burn 
the candle at both ends with¬ 
out seriously impairing its 
(^Hiciency. .My correspondent 
.seems to have been greatly 
tickled by thi.s remark and I 
quote from bis letter: 

“Your reference to a candle 
amuses me becau.se I have al¬ 
ways considered that only a 
fool would attempt to light it 
at both ends. The candle is an 
invaluable thing. It is one’s 
single, sure possession. Proper¬ 
ly trimmed and cared for it 
will give plenty of charming 
light from one end, and for a 
long time.” 

The writer went on to say 
that although he is in his 
R, R. sixties he does not regard 
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himself as being old or decrepit ■ 
There arc two unmistakable 
signs, he said, of old age. 

One is that a man ceases to 
envy the successes of younger 
men in businc.ss, politics or the 
game of love. The other is 
that he can look at a beautiful 
woman without a quickening 
of his pulse. And to illustrate 
his /)oin1 he gave nrc a verse 
that reads like this: 

\ man’s not old when his 
hair turns grey 

A man’s not old when his 
teeth decay 

But a man approaches his 
last long sleep 

When his mind makes ap¬ 
point monks 

his body can’t keep.’ 

The name at the end of the 
letter was unfamiliar to me. 

I have never it in any 

new'spaper or magazine unless, 
of course, it is clothed in the 
anonymity of a pseudonym. 

With his wit and his ability 
to write 1 am sure mv corre.s- 
pondent could easily make his 
mark in journalism or as an 
essayist, but it seems to me 
that he has not only been trim¬ 
ming his candle very carefully 
but also been hiding it under 
a bushel. 

This saying, incidentally, has 
always puzzled me. I don’t see 
how one can place a lighted 
candle under a bu.shel with¬ 
out .setting fire to it. Perhaps 
in biblical times, to which it 
owes its origin, a bushel of 
wheat was not as valuable a 
commodity as it has since be¬ 
come. 

If my correspondent should 
happen to read this piece per- 
hap.s he would be good enough 
to let me know what follow-up 
action, if any he adopts when 
he feels his pulse quickening 
at the sight of a pretty girl. 

I experience somewhat simi¬ 
lar symptoms in the same 
circumstances. I have consider¬ 
ed various courses of action 
but none of them seems to be 
worth the candle. 

RAJ CHATTERJEE 

16 June 1674 



Too Hot for Someone Else! 



The U.S.A. and (he Soviet Union have established a new 'hot line’. 


Save Democracy Campaign 


AS everybody in this coun- studies should not neces- 
^ try knows, with Presi- sarily mean loss of an ac- 
^^ent Nixon’s refusal to re- ademic year. Our univer- 
lease the Watergate tapes, sities have had a tradition 
democracy in the USA has of awarding degrees with- 
virtually collapsed and out holding examinations, 
with the eclipse of demo- In fact, if the Indian peo- 
cracy in the USA India re- pie—irrespective of rank, 

mains the only big country position and qualifications 
where democracy survives. —suspend their normal ac- 
But here, too, democracy tivities in a systematic man- 
is in peril. ner (and not in a hapha¬ 

zard way as they have been 
J.P.’s advice to the stu- doing every now and then) 
dents for putting a mora- and channelise their energy 
torium on studies for a into more fruitful avenues 
year is perfectly timed and in order to save democracy, 
impeccably appropriate, the results can be highly 
Nobody can deny that our rewarding, 
entity as a democratic na¬ 
tion is far more important With students keeping 
than academic qualification hway from the class-rooms 
and we must fight tooth to attend to more important 
and nail against its erosion, tasks like shouting, rioting 
Moreover, suspension of and forcing the MLAs to 
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resign in the interests of SD department and the 
democracy, teachers can municipal corporation as 
also utilize the time thus well as to various industries, 
saved in a more purposeful The workers and the 
way, by observing strikes labourers will, thus, be 
and dfiarnas to press their united with the sole aim 
demands for better pay to safeguard democracy 
and representation in the and the democratic values, 
academic field, as one of In this way, the students 
the steps to uphold demo- and the workers will be 
cratic values pertaining to engaged in their respective 
equal rights. pursuits actuated by the 

j same or similar feelings 

The students, free from for ensuring the safety of 
the drudgery of studies, democracy. This is what 
can also be expected to do the various political parties 
other services on part-time have been preaching for 
basis, such as hijacking and quite some time with a 
burning the D.T.C. buses, considerable degree of ap- 
The, resultant inevitable preciative response. Their 
strike by the D.T.C. em- united action can immense- 
ployees to safeguard their ly help this cause, 
democratic rights is bound 

to extend to analogous The cultivators, the doc- 
bodies like DESU, WS and tors, the engineers and 
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other public servants must 
also cease to perform their 
prescribed duties for a 
specified period. As already 
pointed out there is a real 
danger to our nascent demo¬ 
cracy. The doctors, the 
engineers and other public 
servants and functionaries 
will find renewed zeal in 
launching a strike with a 
fresh and genuine cause 
and a new slogan. The 
rumblings of expected con¬ 
tributions from the Railway 
and Postal employees in 
this regard are already be¬ 
ginning to be heard. 

Ill short, the need of the 
hour is to save democracy 
in this land. The Govern¬ 
ment employee, the self- 
employeed, the unemployed 
and the businessman—all 
have a role to play in this 
critical hour. They must 
shun their normal work to 
concentrate on giving an 
impetus to the ‘Save Demo¬ 
cracy* campaign by organis¬ 
ing meetings, seminars, 
processions and conventions. 
They can constitute an 
omnibus political organisa¬ 
tion, styled as “Citizens for 
Democracy’* or “Democracy 
for Citizens” or simply 
“Citizens’ Democracy”, desi¬ 
gned to satisfy all the ele¬ 
ments in the society. As 


implied by the name itself, 
the watchword of this or¬ 
ganisation will be to act 
according to the wishes of 
the majority. 

For long the Govern¬ 
ment has stifled the natural 
and spontaneous intincts 
of the Indian people. If 
the majority of the people 
is inclined to set fire to a 
public transport bus for 
misbehaviour on the part 
of the conductor, extrane¬ 
ous considerations like 
moral sanctions, law and 
order situation and other 
factors should not stand in 
the way of the enthusiastic 
mob. As of today, it is a 
pathetic sight to see a hand¬ 
ful of constables armed 
with batons checking huge 
multitudes. If this is not 
a sabotage of democracy, 
what is? 

“Citizens’ Democracy” 
can enlist the support of 
the masses, for it will cater 
to their demands and re¬ 
quirements. It can also ex¬ 
pect active support from 
some bureaucrats and poli¬ 
tical leaders from the gov¬ 
ernment quarters, since 
there are still honest, sincere 
and truthful people waiting 
for the opportunity to come 
into the limelight. Such 
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“Peaceful uses of nuclear energy. May be they will unearth 
essential items that have gone underground by implosions.*’ 




Sanitary Conditions 


‘"Deplorable 

"lie’ll lose his iilatform if we were to implement his call.” 
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capable and incurruptible 
people will be glad to as¬ 
sociate with a parallel, even 
shadow Cabinet, in public 
interest. Regular periodi¬ 
cal conferences and conven¬ 
tions of the active mem¬ 
bers of the proposed or. 
ganisation can be held and 
necessary resolutions can 
be passed at such meetings 
to effect the following im¬ 
provements: 

Eradication of corruption; 
Removal of Poverty and 
Unemployment; Improve¬ 
ment in the standard of 
living; Reform in educa¬ 
tional system and Achieve¬ 
ment of Economic Free¬ 
dom. 

On the economic front, 
“C.D.” will follow an open 
door policy without any 
curbs on economic freedom 
—freedom to trade, free¬ 
dom to hoard agricultural 
produce, freedom to over¬ 
charge and profiteer, free¬ 
dom to smuggle and free¬ 
dom to grab public land 
and property. Public trans¬ 
port, water and power sup¬ 
ply and other essential ser¬ 
vices will be made available 
to the citizens free of 
charge. For revenue, the 
“C.D.” Government wiU 
welcome public donations, 


voluntary taxation and du¬ 
ties and foreign aid. 

There will be no curbs 
on public demonstrations 
either. Instead such forums 
will be used for furthering 
the cause of the “C.D.” re¬ 
volution, which, though be¬ 
lated and peaceful, will be 
more than a match for 
China’s cultural revolution, 
in intensity and the con¬ 
vulsive nature of its im¬ 
pact. The existing Defence 
of India Rules will be sub¬ 
stituted by a new DIR.— 
Democracy of India Rules. 

Now that the idea is in 
the air all round, “C.D.” 
can go places. 

Since the above analysis 
attempts a peep into the 
shape of things to come, 
we, Indians, can rest as¬ 
sured that democracy can¬ 
not fade away from this 
land so easily. The mea¬ 
sures already taken by the 
“C.D.” leaders are eminent¬ 
ly in the right direction and 
bound to cheer up the 
spirits of those, who are 
disturbed by apprehensions 
of disappearance of demo¬ 
cracy from this country. 

K. V. SURJEET SINGH 

U Jtae 1M4 




Renaming the Old 



The A.I.C.C, (O) is to discuss suggestions from several members for renaming the party. 


Of Kings and Men 

'yllE procession was a long knew that mortals did not live with that money. lie did not reply to that ono 

ono with the dnims and that long. He had an erect The procession had inched directly but reminisced again, 

the fireworks heralding it a figure, a regal bearing and eyes on a few paces in the meantime, “yes. to think of my generals, 
mile ahead, the lustre lamps that sparkled like jewels. The Now the flower-bedecked truck Tana of the Sinhagad fame, 
throwing brilliance all around, silver grey beard swayed gently with the majestic sword carry- and Kano. What a fine breed 
It was only as befitting a pro- in the breeze. The only indi- ing warrior came abreast of of wai rieors they were. I don’t 
cession carrying the legendary cation of his age was the fur- us. The sword glistened in tho know where they arc now”. 
Bhawani Talwar. There were rowed face, which was weighed lights and tho jewels in the Genoral.s under him, was he a 
children merrily running with the sadness that comes handle sparkled like the eyes F.’old-iMarshall? This was too 
through the procession, young with old age. Somehow his of the old man. What a fine much for me. Not able to ccr- 

men dancing ecstatically to face seemed quite familiar. sw'ord it was. IVot many would tain myself any longer, I asked 

the beat of the drums at the “Wa.sn’t that a big one?”, I have scon it. Had the old man him, “Sir, may I know your 

front, and old men wearing asked him. “Yes, that was a seen it before, I asked him. name?” A light smile broke on 
undisguised smiles of triumph, big one, almost as big as the “Oh yes I have seen it before, his face as ho said. “My gen- 
Onlookers had lined up on both ones I have seen fired in my Why, I have even carried it erals used to call me Shivaba”. 
sides of the road all along the days. Only we fired them in many times. But that was years The name rang a bell in my 
route. All in all it was a the battlefields and we had no ago and that was in battlefields, mind. Could it be ... but that 
spectacle that would have done time then to dance to the beat- not processioiv?. A sword is a was impossible. As I turned to 
Shivaji proud. ing of the drums”. I told him weapon to fight with not an l.iKo a close look, another 

A cracker went off with a that this was nothing, more idol to worship. It is best taken cracker went off with a blind- 
deafening roar and a blinding was to come. Did he know out in times of wars and kept ing flash. When the smoke 
flash. As the smoke cleared I about the Govemmenrs plan to inside in times of peace”. Ho cleared, the spot where he had 
turned to my nephew to re- spend Rs. 2 crores on the year- said he had carried it in battle- stood was vacant. He had 
mark about the fireworks, long celebrations? Yes, he tierds. Age must be playing vanished as quietly as he had 
But he was gone as usual to be had heard about it and that tricks oii his membory. materialised, 

in the thick of the proceedings, was line with him. Only he I ignored it and told him Great men never make noise 

In his place an old man had could have clothed and fed that I thought the sword carry- when they enter or leave the 
materialised. He must have lO.iKlO soldiers or won two ing soldier would have made a scene, 1 thought, 
been 300 years old. Yes, I battles or cleared two slums fine general in Shivaji’s army. JAYSRI 
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The Beaten Track 

ATANY people hold tlic get a place to sit”. 

view that the reason “Where are you going?” 
why our trains are over- -^o Bareilly^ on an im- 
crowded, food in the din- portanl family occasion. 

grandson of my 
cousin’s mother-in-law’s un- 


dirly and the railway staff 
rude is that there is too 
much unnecessary travel 
and each i)assenger carries 
loo much luggage. We 
went to a big railway sta¬ 
tion a few days ago to inake 


cle is to be given a name 
on an auspicious day”. 

We suggested to him that 
in these days of high prices 
and what not, taking the 
whole lamily all the way 


an on the .spot assessment . i , vi. 41 ^ 

and found that as usual the sim|)le ^king like that 

allegations \\ere incorrect «o«|ewhat wasteful 

and politically motivated. '!* all this 

It is surprising that jnany fldluiiltj ot travelling. I 

of our newspapers should 

have been so corrupted by liadition i*' sn' 



he said, 

“when my maternal nep¬ 
hew 's fatlier-in-law’s step- 
child had his head-shaving, 
they came to us and staved 

great travelling ^ 

We moved further dowm 


“I hope you won't interrupt the swearing-in ceremony hy 
defecting half way through it...” 


foreign powers as (o publish 
rejiorls from lime to time 
criticising not only our na¬ 
tional railway net-work but 
also the 


“What is your destina- and Telegraph’s stock greet- 

tion?” ing phrases. 

jmblic of tln.s country, the We moved lurlher dowm “Dlianushkodi: to have a The Guard blew his 
largest democracy in the the ])latform, past tlie sweet- dip in a holy tank near it. whistle and waved the 

world. meal vendor with the pla- Tt means certain salvation green flag but the train for 

Wo asked a middle-a^^od “Genuine Milk and if performed on the sixth Howrah via Patna did not 

irnn trviri'» lo niish used” and dark night in the month of move. Half a minute later 

coViicrcd galvanilcd-iron Asadh”. he blew his whistle again, 

trunk through a crowded his wife, ^ p^rty of twenty seven shriller and longer, and 

door of a Tliird (Mass com- children and an assort- Rajasthani men and women weaved tlic flag higher over 
parlmenl, “I.s voiir journey ^O’ing to sfiueeze itself bis head. M’he engine- 


real ly neces.saiA?” 

“Mind your own hu^i- 
nes.s“, he said angrily. 

We lent him a hand with 
his big trunk and this seem- 


packages, a surahi full of 
water, four melons and a 
(liMuantled .string cot. 
“What time is train?”, we 


into a small compartment driver was w^atching him but 
already bursting at the took no notice. The Guard 
scams. M’hey were at the walked up to the engine 
same time singing a folk and remonstrated with the 


i.-,ked. “'roniglit or perliaps which seemed beauti- Driver and the Fire-man— 


tomorrow’ morning”, he rc- 


fully incongruous amidst apparently without any luck. 


cd lo mellow liim down plied with the easy as.sur- ill-tempered shouting Then he came back and 
somewhat. “How do you -nue of a man who.se reli- noi.ses of the station, stood sulking near the ‘lug- 

feel about ‘-- ’ “ ' . 

sees 
these 

named shortly?". lion years, and lime is 

“I would'nl mind going therefore endless and im- 
hy a goods iraiii if I could material. 


about being called a gion has taught him that asked the man in the gage van’, 
•ond-class passenger when each of the ‘yugas’, even biggest turban what the “Any problem?”, 

jse compartments arc le- the ‘Kal-yuga lasts a mil- happy occa.sion was and cd. 

mf'M sinni’T V'limn ic 1_ ji.. ^ _ n 1 ^ 


we ask- 


ATTENTION WRITERS! 

xhe Editor invites articles in a humorous vein on 
problems of women and youth for the feature* 
-WOMEN’S PAGE” and ‘‘YOUi'H”. Length 
?50—1000 words. 

SHANKAR’S WEEKLY 
Post Box No. 218 New Delhi-1 

(Please enclose stamps for return of manusertpU 


where they were all bound },e replied, “the 

Driver says he will move 
“Wc arc fioing to our vvhen he likes and stop as 
village near Udaipur for the long as he likes, any where 
engagement ceremony of he “fancies. He says he is 
our neighbour’s eldest a manual worker and not 


daughter”. 

“And you will go again 
.some time later for the 
wedding, I gue.ss?” 

“Yes, after about three 


getting enough over-time”. 

The train suddenly start¬ 
ed moving and gathering 
speed. 

Your train!”, we shout- 


years. She is only ten years ed to him, “it is leaving” 
old now”. He turned round waving 

“May Heaven’s choicest his red flag and just about 
blessings be showered on managed to scramble into 
the happy couple”, we said, the Guard’s van. 
involuntarily quoting serial 

number sixteen of the Post H R LUTHRA 

10 16 June 1974 
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Brick-dropping 


■DEING something of an 
amateur brick-dropper of 
local eminence, 1 had done a 
I little research in this enviable 
* licld and felt eclipsed by the 
greats of history. As usual 
history has a knack for high¬ 
lighting some only of many 
things that are worth writing 
home about and bricks of the 
purest clay serene lie undug 
up. We have heard entire 
libraries about how Columbus 
being a little high thanks to 
the sendoif party and a little 
low on geography, the crew 
and the compass taking the 
cue from the skipper, went 
west in search of India when 
lie should have gone cast, and 
landed at dawn in America. 
We are getting near the brick, 
smoke-screened by the his¬ 
torians. Columbus took one 
look at the faces crowding the 
beach and his face blanched. 
He didn’t know what to say to 
hide his chagrin and said the 
first thing that occurred to him, 
“Howdy!” he greeted the red 
Indian chief. The brick was 
on the beach, for, the chie*f 
thought he was called “Howdy” 
by this wretched paleface and 
thus ensued the pleasurable 
pastime of scalping and all 
those brave deeds that have 
made John Wayne and co 
houseliold names. The com¬ 
pleteness of the brick in this 
case is evident when we see 
that neither Columbus nor the 
Chief knew a word of English 
(if ‘Howdy’ is English). 

Another famous ,briok-drop- 
ping was performed by the 
French monarch Louis 14 (a 
school of thought contends that 
only a woman could be so daft 
and that Mrs. Louis said it). 
Told by his subjects that they 
had no bread to cat, the 
monarch with malice towards 
none and love for all is credit¬ 


ed with the brick, “Then let 
them eat cake”. Could any- 
other monarch have been so 
solicitous! Why, even the Bible 
says ‘Man shall not live by 
bread alone’; he should eat cake 
once in a while especially when 
there is no bread. ■ The brick 
was too heavy for famished 
ears and the monarch’s head 
dropped into the basket under 
the guillotine. Those two 
bricks built a new world. 

The sizable pile of my per¬ 
sonal bricks have instead of 
building anything demolished 
my ego. Being the first lawyer 
in the family—a clan of many 
branches — and being only 22 
when all sane youths are ‘I- 
specialists’, I saw the legal 
rainbow with a pronounced red 
carpet laid out for me. A poor 
aunt visiting me on rny vaca¬ 
tion home, justifiably under 
the impression that the High 
Court compound was full of 
trees on which money grew, 
made u touch. “Dear aunt, 
pray God to give me plenty of 
clients. . .and then you will not 
lack in anything”. 1 prescribed 
the panacea. 

“Sadan, why should I pray 
God to give you plenty of 
money so that you could give 
me something? 1 can pray fur 
my own fortune.” The stab 
on the dies! was the kindest 
cut of all and coming from 
such a docile woman the brick 
appeared the size of the Empire 
State Building and my ego the 
size of nothingness. Whether 
or !iot 1 cried for ten nights 


running I am not sure but a 
week is a safe bet. I quail at 
the sight of that wispy woman 
even after 18 years of the 
brick. That day’s auto sug¬ 
gestion to make the direct ap¬ 
proach to god w’ilhout the mid¬ 
dleman, has paid dividends to 
her, for now she is more well 
off than the fellow whom she 
touched for a dozen tenner. 

A couple of years ago on a 
train jourccy I got chummy 
with a chap who shared with 
me a common strain of selec¬ 
tive insomnia — inability to 
sleep ill a train. We got to 
talking and soon what he didn’t 
know about my practice wasn’t 
w'orth knowing. I was going 
to move bail the next day at 
the Madras vacation court and 
generally lot go about vacation 
judges. “They usually put the 
diimmiest chaps as vacation 
judge” I bricked. 

“Not necessarily” my fellow 
insomniac said. 

“You seem to know' some 
vacation judges” 

“Yes. 1 am one .. 1 am 
going to Ernakulani.. .as vaca¬ 
tion judge .” 

“Sir, 1 mean mylord, 1 mean 
...” my tongue went on a 
lightning strike in protest 
against the scarcity of grey 
matter in the headquarters. I 
expected the train to stop at 
the heaviness of the brick. He 
got off somewhere in the night 
but with the satisfaction of 


ticking me off. 

I have got the bright idea 
from somewhere or may be it 
is original that if you have a 
perfectly rotten case to argue, 
there is no sense in doing it 
with a long face. There is so 
much humbug and acting and 
pleading in the courts that a 
da.sh of light would not trouble 
anyone least of all the poor 
muts who sit on the bench 
looking at all those dreary 
private linen w'ashcd there. So 
in an accident case appeal where 
my fellow’s vehicle had killed 
an old man, 1 decided to joke 
niy opening through. 

“My lords, it is my singular 
misfortune to appear for owners 
of vehicles which are killers” 
1 said with my brightest smile. 
’I’he two ‘my lords’ appeared 
to have been hit by a truck. 
They whispered to each other 
while 1 shrivelled in my shoes. 

I looked around at my learned 
friends. All were smiling. 
Then came the bolt from the 
bench. “What do you mean, 
‘misfortune’?” 1 had to hem 
and haw for five full minutes 
to get the choice warning 
“Think before you speak”. The 
lords took it into their heads 
that 1 was having a dig at them 
for being kind to the victims. 
That brick nearly ended up as 
my professional tombstone. 

Tomorrow to fresh fields of 
clay for bricks anew'. 

M. A. SADANAND 
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BIG PAY HIKB FOP DEFEHCB 
PERSONNEL,-H^ms ' 

GIVE IT BEFORE THEY DEMAND IT, 


^'JL 




A 7-PARTY OPPOSITION IS BEING 
FORMED,— Repoi’t 
IT IS NOTHING BUT 
EACH ONE OF THEM 
GIVING HIS NECK 
TO CHAR AN SIN6H. 


v.m 




SWARAN SINGH AND SHEIKH ABDULLAH 
HELD LONG DISCUSSIONS. 

IN THE COURSE OF THOUSANDS 
OF ROUNDS IN THE DAL LAKE . 


'A 




PRINCE CHARLES SAYS 
HE IS FREE TO MARRY 
ANYONE HE WANTS. 
WHY DON'T YOU GET 
ME AN AIR TICKET 
TO LONDON P 
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J.P.^s Sleep-walk 



Some leadi'rs have asked Mr. Jaiprakash Narayan to spell out his plans and policies once the dissolution 

of the Bihar Assembly is achieved. 


Dutch Gold 


^0\V, Pappu’s datUly, I’m 
telling you for the last 
time that without a pair of 
new ear-rings I won’t go 
out of tliis house. \’ou do 
all the shopping hereafter. 

But dear, you’ve an extra 
pair. Why don’t you wear 
them? 

IIow many times should I 
repeat they are out of 
fashion nowadays? I told 
you to exchange them with 
a new pair but you won’t. 

If you are that proud, 
w’hy don’t you buy me one? 
I’ve been your maid servant 
cum ... for the last five 
years but I don’t remem¬ 
ber you having bought a 
single gram of gold for me. 
And see Mrs Joshi. Her 
husband is definitely not 
earning more than you? 
And only last month he 
bought her a new chain! 

Enough, Ratna. One 
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should learn to be happy 
with what one has. Why 
don’t you look at those 
women who have not even 
enough clothes to wear? 

At this stage 1 wanted to 
recite some Sanskrit ‘shlo- 
kas’ in support of my views 
but the trouble is I never 
remember them at the 
right time. 

The next day when I met 
my friend Joshi, I presen¬ 
ted my problem to him. 
We sometimes manage to 
churn out solutions. 

Her main argument is 
that your wife has new or¬ 
naments often. If you 
don’t mind my asking, how 
do you manage to buy all 
that jirecious metal for 
your better half? 

He smiled mischievously. 

“What’s the matter?” 
I asked. 

See, if you promise stric¬ 


test secrecy, I think I can 
help you out. 

Eh? many thanks. I 
promise. 

“Then hear.” He looked 
around us, lowered his 
voice and said, “All that 
stuff my wife wears. 
They’ve no relationship 
with gold whatsoever.” 

What? I exclaimed. 

“Yeah. I've a friend 
who is a dealer in such 
imitation jewellery. Those 
‘ornaments’ are second-rate 
silver plated with rolled 
gold using a brand new 
procedure. The colour 
doesn’t fade for one year. 
That is all. 

“Then how do you man¬ 
age to dupe your wife so 
long?” 

“Oh, it’s not difficult. 
Well before that one year 
is over I take them back 
from her and get new 


jewellery telling her I’ve 
exchanged them. 

And that is how that 
night, my better-half told 
me how sorry she was to 
use all those harsh words 
and promised that she was 
going to be an ideal wife. 

Then, after a month, she 
left for her home to attend 
the marriage of her sister. 

I told her I would join her 
on time but as fate would 
have it, I contracted chick¬ 
en-pox and was compelled ' 
to stay back. 

A week after the mar¬ 
riage I received a letter 
from my wife telling me 
that she had gifted the ear¬ 
rings to her sister and was 
sure I had no objection. 
Now, for the last four days 
I am having regular sittings 
with Joshi to find a way to , 
save my reputation. 

K. S. S. PILLAI 

U lime ' U74 





“T had a dream,” said 
Prema over the morn¬ 
ing tea. 

“When?” I was all atten¬ 
tion. Several days a week, 
it becomes my most solemn 
and sacred duty to listen 
attentively to Prema’s detail¬ 
ed narrations of her dreams. 

“It must have been in 
the small hours today.” 

“Well?” 

* “We were at our morn¬ 
ing tea.” 

“Just as at present?” 

“Quite.” 

“Go ahead,” I urged the 
dreamer dutifully. 

“Don’t hustle me,” Prema 
said rather shortly. “1 
^know you don’t like to hear 
' my dreams.” 

“You are unjust, Prema,” 
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The Dream 


T protested. “My married 
Jile has been one conlinn- 
ons avid drinking in of your 
dreams, and you know it.” 

“You’ve no call to be so 
very bitter about it. After 
all» T've got to tell my 
dreams to someone, haven’t 

T.)M 


d “I know you liatc any 
I- one of my people visiting 
ir us. Now had it been your 
” sister in my vision, you’d 
have leaped up with joy. 
^ To make such a distinction 
between my people and 
y your people after all these 
^ years of married life! 
What a shame!” 


“Certainly. And who 
better than myself? Well, 
carry on. We were taking 
our morning tea just like 
this. Then?” 


“Had it been my sister 
in your dream,” 1 retorted, 
“you’d have sprung at her 
throat.” 


“JVTy sister came in.” 

“What?” I felt as if a 
nuclear device had explod¬ 
ed in front of me. You 
see I am acutely sensitive 
to an in-law invasion, even 
if it takes place in my 
wife’s dreams. 

“Don’t look so frightful¬ 
ly stunned,” Prema dug in¬ 
to me. 


“Nonsense. Most of your 
people arc in this house 
a most of the time, and I 
I- .suffer them out in silence.” 

e “You are exaggerating 
matters, Prema.” 

^ “Someone from my side 
turns up once in a blue 
[- moon, and then you look 
i- as if you wanted to cat nim 
or her up. Consider this 
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reaction to my sister’s ap¬ 
pearance in my dream.” 

“You’ve reatl me wrong, 
Prema. Your sister is most 
welcome to come here in 
your dreams.” 

“And not in reality?” 

“1 don’t say so. Anyway, 
xou’re sidetracking. What 
did your sister come about?” 

“I'll have to explain the 
real background to the 
dream visit,” said Prema. 

“Do,” 1 said. 

•‘Kemember the last time 
our maid did not present 
herself for work?” 

‘All our maidle.ss days 
are indelibly etched on my 
mental surface, Prema.” 

“We had to divide up 
our household chores be¬ 
tween us. and one of the 
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jobs that fell to your lot 
was that of washing the 
tea things.” 

“It's all too loo green in 
my memory, Prema,” I 
groaned. “I’m still feeling 
the heat of the hell that 
was let loose on me.” 

“You broke the teapot,” 
snapped Prema. 

“1 didn’t wilfully and 
deliberately break it. I 
told you then and I’m tel¬ 
ling you now that it was an 
aecident.” 

“All the same, the teapot 
fell on the floor and was 
shattered to smithereens.” 

“1 am deeply sorry for 
it, Prema.” 

“You should have been 
extra careful in the hand¬ 
ling of it.” 

“What’s the good of cry¬ 
ing over the broken teapot 
at this distance of time?” 
I asked. 

“It was my dearest object 
m this house,” lamented 
Prema. “It came from my 
father’s house.” 

“Prema, 1 profoundly re¬ 
gret having jnarried you 
and thus separated you 
from your father's house 
aj)d everything in it to 


which you are so everlast¬ 
ingly attached,” I said. 

“You’re telling the truth 
at last. You’ve always 
thought it a mistake to 
liavo married me. That’s 
why you broke the teapot 
and would like to break 
me.” 

“You’re misunderstaiKj- 
ing me, Prema.” 

“VouTe all right; it’s I 
who am always in the 
wrong.” 

“Get on with your ac¬ 
count,” I said, picking up 
a banana, taking off its 
skin and flinging it away, 
and having a big bite off 
it. When I am under wife¬ 
ly lorlLire, nourishment of 
this nature helps me a 
little. 

“Well, 1 wrote to my 
sister about the tragedy of 
the beloved teapot,” Prema 
continued. 

“Painting mo an infernal 
black, I suppose?” 

“I told the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” 

“I understand,” I said 
meaningfully. 

“And I asked her to see 




“Wclconio home son. Would you mind cominj? in when 
your mother goes to sleep, she has been reading ghost 
stones lately.’' 


“We’ll ohser\e a 2 minutes silence after each paragraph 
of my speech..." 


if she could get me another 
teapot from our father’s 
house,” went on Prema. 

“What w’as her reply?” 

“Haven’t had any from 
her yet.” 

“Perhaps the post has 
been delayed. Or she’s 
thought of taxing down to 
you and seeing you per¬ 
sonally.” 

“I know you’d hate to 
see her here. You needn’t 
be so bitingly sarcastic,” 
rasped Prema. 

“I don’t mean anything 
of the sort, Prema,” I said 
in all sincerity. “I’d simp¬ 
ly love to see that sweet 
girl here.” 

“U’m! Her presence 
here is preferable to that 
of your wife, eh? What’s 
this I hear about ‘love’ and 
‘sweet girl’ and all?” 

“There’s no talking to 
you, Prema. You go on 
misconstnuing me evey 
time I open my mouth. 
Will you kindly get on with 
your story?” 

“She came in here, my 
sister did, in my dream, 
that is,” re.sumed Prema. 
“We w'ere taking tea, and 
she lifted up a big card- 
board-box, and cried out: 
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Not just a teapot, but an | 
entire tea-set for you from 
our father’s house, she 
said.” 

“I say, Prema,” I was | 
excited. “You had this I 
dream in the small hours ' 
today?” 

“Yes,” said Prema. 'j 

“Then it will come true.” j 

“Too good ever to come I 
true.” I 

“You just wait and 
watch,” I said. “I have a 
hunch it will come true.” 

Prema swallowed half a 
big cup of tea, and unship¬ 
ped a heavy sigh. 

“Prema, look!” came a 
razor-blade voice. Prema’s 
sister! She’d entered the 
kitchen, and she was hold¬ 
ing up a big cardboard-box. 
She cried cut: “Not just 
a teapot, but an entire tea- 
set for you from our 
father’s house!” 

Prema rose incontinently 
to embrace her sister; her 
sister took a sprint to em¬ 
brace her, landed on that ' 
bananaskin, and, well, that 
was the end of the tea-set 
of the dream come true. 1 

M. A. MAZMUDAR 

16 June 1974 
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Enough of This 
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It is understood that the Govt, of India has Informed the Pakistan Govt, that farther intcr-Dominion conferen¬ 
ces at Ministerial level cannot profitably be held, unless they carry out the decision arrived at at the previous 

conferences. 

— Shankar’s Weekly, June 12, 1949 


The Price Factory 


^ FOUND myself sitting 

next to this well-dressed 
stranger in a dinner party. 
I introduced myself, and 
looked at him expectantly. 

My name is Up Chand, 
he said, “I’m the Managing 
Director of Prices India 
(Private) Ltd. 

Oh, really? I said, duly 
impressed. Well, how’s 
business? 

Fine, Mr. Up Chand said. 
In fact, it has never been 
better! 

You have your own fac¬ 
tory, don’t you? 

“We have a factory, yes. 
And we have depots all 
over India.” 

“Do you have a wide 
range of products?” 

We dpnH have a range 

Shaekara Weddly 


at all! We specialise in a 
single commodity—high 

price. It is fully standar¬ 
dised. Previously we used 
to have two grades — low 
and high. But we stopped 
producing the low grade. 

I haven’t seen any retail 
show-room of yours. How 
do you sell your products? 

“Oh, we don’t do any re¬ 
tail business at all. All our 
supplies are made to indus¬ 
tries and dealers. 

Do you get your raw 
materials from indigenous 
sources, or do you import 
them? 

Well, all our basic in- 
uts including technical 
now-how is available in 
plenty in India. We don’t 
import any raw materials. 


“Tell me. Mr. Up Chand, 
do you export your pro¬ 
ducts? 

Not much. I’m afraid. 
The domestic demand for 
them is very high, and we 
don’t produce enough to 
satisfy it. Our country is 
a net importer of prices, in 
fact. 

What’s your annual pro¬ 
duction like? 

Well, I’m afraid I can’t 
tell you that! But I can 
tell you we are practically 
doubling our output every 
five years now. 

Are you utilising your 
installed capacity fully? 

Well, yes, because at 
any given time our utili¬ 
sation of the installed capa- 
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city is 100 per cent. But our 
rate of growth is terrific, 
you know, and we are prac¬ 
tically doubling the instal¬ 
led capacity every five 
years. 

You don’t have any 
troubie with staff or labour? 

None at all! We pay 
them handsomely. In fact, 
we practically double their 
wages every five years. You 
sec, their pay packet is one 
of our basic inputs, so when 
we pay them more our in¬ 
puts are increased, and our 
production goes up. 

How interesting! Would 
you nlind passing me the 
salt, Mr. Up Chand? Thank 
you! 

RAJA VISHNU 
16 Jane 1974 
















WOHEN’S PAGE 


Those Marriage Feasts 


WKDDING receptions have the younger ones assigned 
become a sterile affair, to the task of shelling peas 
cool and brittle, in which or scrubbing potatoes, 
you as a guest, are welcome And there always emerg- 
for the space of an hour ed the expert who super- 
or so and for the duration vised the tricky task of cut- 
of which you are plied with ting up the great rohu fish 
some kind of drink hot or for a relative could lake 
cold, something salted and objection if the proper 
fried that you could do |)icce were not put on his 
without and a scrap of plate—and assigned the 
sweet of the kind you would right ])ieces to a dry spicy 
never buy yourself; all dish loved by the women 
.served by people indilTe- and the middle succulent 
rent as to what vou get. pieces to the all important 
-And to top it all.‘you are fish curry that determined 
made to feel that your the status of a wedding. 
ho,sts are just waiting to 'The excitement and 

see you leave so that they bustle of serving the food 
can 'get down to the real was no less than the ex- 
busine.ss of the wedding citement and bustle of the 
ceremony itself. ceremony itself. Some 

Kven at family weddings, young active male with 
the main arrangements are leadership qualities would 
turned over to caterers so emerge to take charge of 
all you do is chat and eat this, commandeering a corps 
and of course take mental «f devoted followers who 
note of what has been given would volunteer for this 
the bride, against the day enjoyable task, all distingui- 
when you will have to pro- shed by the new red 
vide for your own daugh- ’gamchas’ tied round their 
ter. The wedding has be- middles that they had been 
come impersonal; no one is given for the occasion, 
really involved. The cheque 'f’he clean shining plantain 
books seems to take care leaves had already been 
of everything .so that your laid, with a dab of salt, a 
children grow' up without slice of lemon, some .sak 
really ever knowing what and bhaji laid on each; 
a family wedding is. And these less complicated tasks 
you think nostalgically back having been performed by 
to the day when the wed- the small children all eager 
ding was a real gathering to help. Then after you 
of the clan; grandmothers, were ushered in and seated 
uncles, aunts, cousins, old came the main dishes, car- 
retainers and a sprinkling ried in by the steaming 
of those who belonged with- bucketful and ladled out 
out really being tied by generously on your plate, 
blood, in this gathering often without the asking; 
there would be the authori- shukto. dalna. sweet pulao, 
tative elder uncle who for- fish cuny, jmris, meat 
cefully took charge giving curry, dal. sweet chutney 
the orders, the reliable and papad in that order, 
elder who watched over the so that you knew where 
stores, and the many cooks you were on the menu and 
sweating over large iron in a po.sition to judge whe- 
pots on open fires as well ther the hosts had provid- 
as the family clown—the cd two kinds of fish or 
butt of all jokes. frugully only one. The 

The cutting up of vege- sweet chutney and papad 
tables twice a day was the were a signal that the meal 
women’s special depart- was ended and you quick- 
ment and an occasion for ly cleared the decks for the 
merriment and gos.sip with sandesh and sweet dahi 
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that was to follow, the lat- being part of the festivi- 
ter heaped into little clay ties. 

saucers, and the affluence Those taking part, in the 
or generosity of the host polite murmur of conversa- 
measured by the number tion in todays’ aseptic at 
of sweets following the homes, would have raised 
sandesh, which could be their eyebrows at all this 
darbesh or rasagolla and if racket—but it was all a 

very mean, simply bondis. part of being inyolved, not 
Then washing your hands, the least part of which was 
you rose sated, placed a the ragging of the bridal 
pan between your teeth and couple with the whole clan 
joined the others to pass gathered round .when the 
your opinion on the quality ceremony was over, 
of the cooking. In our progress towards 

The young chap in charge ’socialism’, what you can 
of serving kept an eye on offer your guests is restrict- 
the remaining provisions ed—no rice, no wheat, no. 
and keeping in mind the milk products and so on, so 
number yet to be fed, would that ultimately, the wed- 
make such important deci- dings that were will fade 
sions as to whether the from memory. And as the 
meat or dal were to be re- poor guests chew on chana 
peated and whether the and fruit salad, those not 
second sweet should be so affluent who have had 
given only to those who to pay for a present and 
asked for it. Others took transport to and fro, will 
on the role of supervisors, not even have had the con- 
asking what more you want- solation of a full meal at 
ed and calling out to the the place of invitation but 
servers to give this or that will have to return home 
here; children came round to their cold chapatis and 
with jugs of water and all dal before turning in!, 
in all a cheerful atmo.sphere 

prevailed, the merry din MRIDULA DATTA 



“We wanted to condnet a yagna to pray that we may get our 
pay but we’ve been refused a license to purchase firewood.. 

l« Am IfiM 






The Passing Years 


'T'WO years after college 
is a good time for a 
j^union. Memories are still 
ffesh. And lingering traces 
of old college comaraderie. 

Invariably, the first ques¬ 
tion when we meet is: 
What are you doing? One 
does not always get expect¬ 
ed answers. 

A bespectacled, scholar¬ 
ly-looking fellow (whom I 
knew) shyly announced he 
was joining the Police. 

“What!’^ I roared in 
surprise. “Yow in the 
Police?” 


thought he was anything 
but the quiet, bookish fel¬ 
low he appeared to be? 
Strange, the things one 
never knew about peo¬ 
ple. .. 

There was this other fel¬ 
low I knew in college. 
Same batch, different sub¬ 
jects. Likewise, very ac¬ 
tive in all college activities. 
Smart fellow. 

I ran into him on a main 
road, standing uncomfort¬ 
ably close to a moUncl of 
rufuse. After the first 
signs of recognition and re¬ 



“Oh. not one of the ception were over, I pul “As Deputy Secretai*y in the Fisheries department, it 


baton-wielding types. A him the same questions should pose no insurmountable problem for you to keep 
‘ii;esk policeman. Through what was he doing? me supplied with fresh fish?...“ 

the I.A.S. Examination.” He turned around and _ 


That did make things 
clearer. But still... 

“Wasn’t there anything 
else you could have 
chosen?” I asked, still un¬ 
able to reconcile the old 
idea with the new image. 

“I am afraid there wasn’t 
very much of a choice. 
, Came a cropper in other 
'.services.” 

Pity.. .but still... 

“What about teaching? 
Research?” (Again the at¬ 
tempt to reverse history). 

“Oh. too quiet for me. 


gestured vaguely to the re¬ 
moval operations being 
conducted. “I am supeiwis- 
ing the removal of malba,” 
be replied with a half-apolo¬ 
getic smile. 

1 did not know what to 
say. The absurdity of the 
.situation! An old college 
mate in such a lowly job! 

“Surely,” I began rather 
weakly, “you must have 
tried elsewhere?” 

Yes, of course. Bui 
where are the openings?” 

“But, surely, some of¬ 
fice. ..” 


I parted from him. He 
deserved better—was the 
recurring thought. Yet, 
what right had I to feel so? 

Bewildered, I gave up 
the subject in weariness. 

Mercifully, perhaps thr¬ 
ough the accident of sound 
college antecedents, most of 
my old acquaintances seem 
ed to have done rather well 
for themselves. 

Among them I witnessed 
what I shall call a proces’ 
sion — no, a stampede— 
towards the competitive 


clothes and the all-too-evi- 
dent bulge in the mid-sec¬ 
tion. 

A timid, young woman 
peeped from behind his 
shoulder. 

“Ah. you must meet my 
wife... .Cimnnu, this is 
Roobbv.... mv old class¬ 
mate.’’ 

She made a gracious 
namaste. I was flattered 
with the attention. 

Five minutes of catching- 
up with news. Not a word 
from his eyes-lowered .spo- 


I like some action—you “That is all for people 

know—going places, meet- jiko you, my friend.” he 
ing people..said ironically. “We have 
* The chap was not a very to make do with jobs like 
ftrm acquaintance, I shail these.. 
grant, but w^ho would have “I was very upset when 
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examinations. Every second use. We were speaking of 
person I met seemed to be matters antecedent of her 
either actually in it or in arrival, 
the process of doing so. Increasingly, I noticed a 
Amazing, 1 told myself, in certain strain in my atti- 
this day and age when there tude? Was it because of 
is such a wide rariety of seeing the merry old bache- 
vocations. lor now a w'edded house- 

One man who had no holder? Somehow, I began 
such problems was a fat to feci I w’as meeting a 
bania. The day his exami- different person. And so I 
nations were over, he was w’^as. Had I expected the 
promptly enlisted into the clock to stand still? Ridi- 
family firm. I had often .aloiis. 1 told myself chid 
wondered why he took a ingly. 
degree at all. This is a fast A small voice whispered 
changing world — and the within me: ‘Go to. Get 
knowledge of a little ‘Ing- along and settle down your- 
lees’ is a helpful thing. self. Otherwise, soon, you 
We ran into each other will find yourself the last to 
in the spacious corridors of change. It will be a dole- 
Connaught Place. He was a ful honour.’ 
picture of prosperity — I felt suddenly alone, 
chubby cherubic face, fast¬ 
thinning hair, loud garish BOBBY N.AIR 
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BOOKS 


Modern Poetry 


ILM/SION AM) RKALi rV 
Christoplicr CaudweW. 

Seven Seas Publishers, Berlin. 


scratch the bright 
veneer of poetry may 
outwardly seem to bo a 
fanciful exorcise of some 
higli-brow's but the series 
of human ironies and ago¬ 
nies that it exposes compel 
rumination on various 
facets of human experience. 
Cauclvvcll is deeply impli¬ 
cated in human affairs and 
his journey is a hard trek¬ 
king from what in poetic 
parlance is called illusion 
to down to earth reality. 

Caudwell's inquiry into 
the sources of poetry does 
not confine him to familiar 
literary ditches. He tra¬ 
verses the realms of socio¬ 
logy and politics under the 
impact of Marx, Engels 
and Lenin and locate the 
tensions and contradictions 
betw'cen man’s desires and 
Nature’s necessities that 


drive a poet in a contrived 
world of illusory fantasy. 
He discusses Ereud, Jung 
and Adler in an effort to 
analyse the relationship 

between human psyche and 
fantasy and feels that the 
modern scientists often 

ado]ff an eclectic outlook 

towards reality, a concep¬ 

tion of science W'hich is a 
convenient summary of 
empirical discoveries. 

The enjoyment or crea¬ 
tion of art W’orks is differ¬ 
ent from the criticism 
which constitutes a look 
from ‘outside’ and the ‘out¬ 
sider’ is '"s much a part of 
society as is the art the 
product of society. A sound 
sociology should cover the 
fields of science such as 
Physics. Anthropology and 
Biology and strive to bal¬ 
ance ideology wdth concrete 


life. Caudwell thus delves 
deep into Hegel and his 
historical materialism while 
in the realm of art he con¬ 
cerns himself only with 
poetry to mitigate the pro¬ 
blems that its somewhat 
obsolescent appearance 
creats in the study of 
aesthetics. 

Tracing the development 
of modern poetry he ex¬ 
amines the English Poets 
in relation to what he terms 
primitive accumulation and 
in the context of the indus¬ 
trial revolution and the 
decline of capitalism. He 
characterises poetry as 
something eternal to so¬ 
ciety as the expression of 
man’s struggle despite the 
contradictions between in¬ 
stinct and cultural environ¬ 
ment on the one hand and 
those between rational con¬ 
tent and emotional content 
on the other. His commit¬ 
ment is mainly to align 
poetry with concrete living 
of the industrial society in 


which man’s initial strug¬ 
gle against nature takes a - 
new form and to strip u : 
of its glossy finishes. His 
emphasis on modern poetry 
as against traditional poetry 
is significant in as much as 
he blends his treatise with 
the concepts o£ socialism. . 

Despite a pre-determin- 
ed approach on the subject 
wdlh an obvious content of 
ideology, the book is a bril¬ 
liant exposition of the soft 
human instinct in relation 
to the changing external 
urges and compulsions in 
which there are rich allu¬ 
sions to great thinkers and 
philosophers. Another as¬ 
pect, somewhat poignant, 
which attracts attention is 
that the author died at the 
early age of 29 and the 
brilliant style and analyti- I 
cal depth of the book intro¬ 
duces us to a lost prodigy 
in the literary field, his 
ideological approach not¬ 
withstanding. 

KAILASII C. KOHLI 
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FILMS 


THE SMASHING BIRD I USED 
TO KNOW 

kj^ICKI (Madeline Hinde) 
is a nice pretty girl and 
would have led a normal 
life but for the shock she 
received on her father’s 
accidental death in her 
childhood. She somehow 
cannot free herself of the 
notion that she was partial¬ 
ly responsible for her 
father’s death which occur¬ 
red when he fell from the 
wooden horse on a merry- 
go-round and died when 
its leg hit his head several 
times. This shock is worse 
compounded when she 
finds that her mother has 
ben seduced by a young 
trickster and is about to 
marry him. Her revulsion 
knows no bounds when one 
day the same man starts 
casting his lecherous glances 
on her. Unable to defend 
herself, she at last thrusts 
a kitchen knife into his 
stomach. She believes him 
to be dead. 

The earlier shock to¬ 
gether with this one makes 
her lose her bearings. She 

, is kept under observation 
in a remand home where 
the doctor tries to guage 
her mind. It happens when 
the doctor is about to make 
some headway. Her room¬ 
mate and she try to escape 
from protective custody. 
In the process the room¬ 
mate is caught but she 
helps Nicki to make good 
her escape. She ultimately 
turns up at her boy-friend’s 
oiEfice. He convinces her 
of the futility of running 
away from the law and 
next day ho drives her to 
her mother’s place*. And 

SluBikart VTtMy 


again uie unexpeciea Hap¬ 
pens. It happens so fast 
that the viewers are given 
no time to decide las to 
whether the whole thing 
sounds plausible enough. 

Producer-photographer Pe¬ 
ter Newbrock (he was 
second unit cameraman in 
David Lean’s “Lawrence of 
Arabia’’) and director Hart- 
ford-Davis unfold the pro¬ 
ceedings fairly competent¬ 
ly keeping up the suspense 
throughout. And Madeline 
Hinde fits the role of a 
tormented girl remarkably 
well. Dennis Waterman 
looks appropriately vicious 
in the role of the trickster. 

BATTLE OF THE GIANTS 

The Second World War 
seems to provide an end¬ 
less source material to Hol¬ 
lywood and European film 
makers, and v/ar movies 
not only continue to be 
made even now but imita¬ 
tions of well run US pro¬ 
ductions are proliferating. 
This Jack Palance starrer 
has been made in Italy 
with Spanish collaboration 
and show how a handful 
of crack American com¬ 
mandos dropped behind 
Nazi lines paved the way 
for massive allied attacks at 
vulnerable points and the 
eventful defeat of German 
forces. But the way Maj 
Palance and his companions 
achieve the impossible shows 
that the film makers are 
bent on distorting the Nazi 
war image. And how much 
the events shown in the 
film are based on actual 
war records is also open to 
question. For instance, the 
commandos at one stage 
are shown here as making 
contact with Rommel in 
his last days and offering 


to smuggle nim out of Ger¬ 
many, but the brave Field 
Marsal refuses the offer 
and prefers to die on his 
native soil. The film has 
a close resemblance to the 
Hollywood film Dirty Dozen 
in which Lee Marvin play¬ 
ed the lead role that is im¬ 
personated by Jack Plance. 
The print unfortunately is 
in bad state, with scratches 
and fading of colour in al¬ 
most every frame. 

IMITHAN 

Vinod Khanna, for a 
change, takes on a good 
guy role—that of an ideal 
professor trying to mould 
the present-day student 
community in his own in¬ 
teresting way. The refor¬ 
mist zeal with which he 
goes about his task, and 
the challenge he faces from 
students have been film¬ 
ed by photographer-director 
Madan Sinha in the stereo¬ 
typed manner that we of¬ 
ten see in Bombay produc¬ 
tions. The film looks more 


or less like a Hindi version 
of To Sir, With Love, with 
only slight variations in 
plot. 

We have Bindu as the 
spoilt daughter of the col¬ 
lege chairman. She is al¬ 
ways seen in mini-skirts 
and her vampish gestures 
towards the hero are in 
keeping with her screen 
image. The villain of the 
piece this time is merci¬ 
fully played by a newcomer 
—he is Asit Sen’s son—and 
not by Shatrughan Sinha. 
Tanuja as the handicapped 
girl who falls in love with 
the professor is another 
character created to fill the 
sentimental gap. There is 
nothing much to commend 
about her role. Being him¬ 
self a photographer one ex¬ 
pected from Madan Sinha 
more than he is able to 
provide in this film. There 
is unevenness in his colour 
composition and the interior 
photography also leaves 
much to be desired. 
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Comedy of Errors 

T WONDER if you have those people had been in 
ever been mistaken for mistaking me for her, but 
a VIP. Let me tell you that is what is perhaps 
about the time when I was called ‘crowd’ mentality, 
once mistaken for a famous 

filmstar. This was for jio Then there was the inst- 
reason other than that we ance of my cheques. (The 
had similar first names, and cheques I get for my arti- 
identical surnames. Some- cles in journals are deeply 
one sent the word round cherished by me, even 
that the star was travelling though they are for 
on the plane from Trivan- amounts that I can hardly 
drum to Madras for which I write home about.) I had 
was also booked. Since been depositing these 
there were no other woman cheques in a separate ac- 
at the airport, the crowd count, only to find that the 
decided that I was the star account never seemed to 



“Oh Kohinoor the diamond! I will get it for you. For 
a moment I thought you asked for a Vanaspatt tin.” 


and started to crowd round 
me. Quickly I put on my 
glare glasses (I should 
have realised that only 
filmstars do that, whether 
it is night or day) and es¬ 
caped to the aerodrome 
officer’s room, but not be¬ 
fore I had got a few ad¬ 
miring glances and whistles, 
• quite undeservedly. 

The real filmstar, had, 
meanwhile got into the 
plane without anyone’s 
knowledge. After seeing 
her, I realised how stupid 


grow. After detailed in¬ 
quiries at the bank, I found 
they were being credited 
into the account of some¬ 
one v;ith the same name 
and same surname living 
in Sarvodaya Enclave. 
Luckily I had discovered 
the mistake in time. And 
it was not irreparable. The 
lesson from this is that 
there is always a double 
—if not in face, then at 
least in name and therefore 
it is better to specify your 
account number in the 


deposit slip and cheque, 
by way of caution. 

Recently I received a 
tinful of jackfruit halwa 
from someone in Kerala I 
had never set eyes on. 1 
discovered, after wide- 
ranging queries, that this 
was for my namesake whose 
husband’s name was Rama- 
chandran Pillai. The parcel 
had been addressed with¬ 
out the “Pillai” part of it! 

Recently I got a letter 
from a company with a 
cheque for about Rs. 1000 


the same initial! His wife 
had accompanied him, but 
I found she had the same 
initial as mine! My letters 
(unless the full name was 
there) went to her and 
hers came to me. At get- 
togethers we set people 
wondering as to who was 
whose wife. 

I have heard father and 
second son having the 
same name, because of the 
custom amongst some South 
Indian families that the 
first son be named after 
the father’s father. I dare¬ 



enclosed, stating that this 
was the dividend on some 
shares that I held with 
them. I held no shares 
anywhere, and regretfully 
I sent back the cheque 
stating that there had been 
a mistake and that the 
cheque was probably in¬ 
tended for someone else. 
The company has written 
back to say that they are 
intriguied to hear that I 
say it is a mistake and that 
pending further clarifica¬ 
tion from me, they are re¬ 
taining the cheque as such. 
What can I do to prove 
that I am myself and not 
another person with the 
same name and surname! 

Two years ago, we were 
two Indians doing a bit of 
training abroad. He had 
the same name as my 
husband’s and what more. 


say the coincidence where 
father and son bear the 
same name, can lead to a 
lot of confute and inter¬ 
esting incidems. 

The worst confusion that 
I can recollect was when 
an article of mine which I 
considered real good, was 
published within a fort¬ 
night of my sending it to 
a journal. There was only 
one snag. My first name 
was correctly published, )mt 
the surname was wrong, 
though very like mine. It 
took months for the journ¬ 
al to pay heed to my re¬ 
peated letters, and to pub¬ 
lish a correction. But by 
that time, the forgetfid 
public had forgotten my 
article. 

PADMA RAMACHANDRAN 
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MUSIC 


I 'T'IIERE was a young lass 

from Connecticutt/ Who 
'""naled a bus with her 
ticutt/ This her mother 
defined/ As rare presence 
of mind/ But a deplorable 
absence of etticutt. This 
limerick of Bennett Cerf 
flashed across my mind 
when I waited expectantly 
^to hear Gopal Mishra’s 
Harangi in the National 
Programme. Much to my 
surprise and irritation, I 
heard a domineering voice 
announce that recordings 
of Gangubai Hangal and 
Abdul Halim Zafar Khan 
f are being broadcast in what 
called Shastriya San- 
gect session! Is it also rare 
presence of mind on the 
part of AIR or is the “Limi¬ 
ted” dictatorship concept 
being given a trial run in 
the field of music? 1 was 
utterly dismayed by the 
irresponsible manner in 
which AIR substituted its 
National Programme with 
.skimmed recordings. AIR 
*lid not even bother to an¬ 
nounce the change in pro¬ 
gramme and apoiogise for 
the same. Such scant re¬ 
gard for listeners is some¬ 
thing deplorable. True 
there was a direct relay of 
a running commentary on 


Limited Dictatorship 


the first test between India 
and England being played 
at Old Trafford. Let AIR 
remember that like cricket 
enthusiasts there are music 
lovers too! 

Gangubai Hangal’s two 
khayals in Shudh-Kalyan 
and a composition in Bahar 
were- broadcast, to begin 
with. Her effort in Bahar 
couldn’t be enjoyed in full 
in view of too many awk¬ 
ward pauses on the tape 
one heard. May be it was 
a recording flaw or the 
announcer’s indifference. 
However Shudh-Kalyan was 
given an exceedingly analy¬ 
tical and lucid exposition. 
With a well cultivated voice 
capable of assuming myriad 
hues with ease, she harness¬ 
ed her thought to colourful 
musical purpose. The vil- 
ambit khayal was remark¬ 
able in repose and the drut 
was delightfully agile and 
rhythmically refreshing. 
Her daughter’s supporting 
voice was sharp and sub¬ 
lime. 

Abdul Halim Zafar Khan’s 
Malkouns on the Sitar came 
off splendidly: a performer 
with a first-rate technique, 
he has sensitively para¬ 


phrased the raga in all its 
grandeur. Like pianist 
Roger Woodward, he too 
could be symbolised as the 
‘sacred monster of avant 
garde’. He is a phenome¬ 
non and his performances 
are a mixture of technical 
skill and wild imagination. 
He is moody and casual but 
at the same time compul¬ 
sive, brilliant and dominat¬ 
ing. He brings to bear on 
his playing a relentless 
undercurrent of cohesion 
w'hich is sufficiently spaci¬ 
ous and yielding to allow 
for an expressive and ten¬ 
der shaping of phrases. 

His intrepretation of 
Malkouns broadcast in the 
programme is in fact one 
of the most powerfully con¬ 
vincing intrepretations that 
I have heard, and the pro¬ 
gression between para¬ 
graphs is magnificent. A 
great reading and poetic 
projection indeed. He 
blends flashy attack with 
.sedate art and presents a 
tastefui fare. He arrests 
attention with majestic 
phrasing and meaningful 
rhythmic manipulations. 
The fluent flights in the 
a lap helped the artiste to 
portray the nuances of the 


mode in varied colours. 
The gat which he played 
had engaging passages apt¬ 
ly dotted with sprightly 
roulades. Prem Vallabh on 
the Tabla was enticingly 
precise and effective and 
contributed to the liveliness 
of the concert. 

Sunday morning concert 
featured the majestic M. D. 
Ramanathan. He sung 
with a grace of manner 
which was at once melliflu¬ 
ous and methodical. His 
voice moved effortlessly 
and almost benignly-appeal¬ 
ing by its intrinsic and har¬ 
monic power. The balance 
and tonal bloom of his sing¬ 
ing acquit themselves 
superbly and never offend 
the car. He emphasised 
the marvellous inner har¬ 
monics of the kritis he sang 
with ease and he smoothed 
out the jagged edges of in¬ 
spiration in a gracious, 
fluent tide of unalloyed 
beauty. Kannada, Poorvi 
Kalijani, Ritigotola and San- 
karabharanam were the 
melodies he had in his kit. 

RAJESWARI 
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Yoa don't need a BIG GUN 



for your SKIN TROUBf B 

BOROLINE 


Antiseptic perfumed Clean 
•ID guard your skin from cuts, 
acres, chaps and all other 
minor skin affecUona. 
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SPORT 


God of Cricket 


I 


one very fine point 
about religion is that it 
is both variable and adap- 
tible, and the good thing 
about God is that He is not 
only understanding but also 
condescending. While re¬ 
ligion is applied to all as- 
jiects of the humdrum life 
of mortals, from politics to 
sport, God is called upon 
to lend a helping hand in 
all sorts of critical situa¬ 
tions, like the one that 
developed at Old Trafford, 
Manchester, where England 
'iid India were locked in 
'.he first Test. 

Wo hav< this straight 
from the mouth of Hirdi 
commentator Jasdev Singh. 
Not only did he himself 
make more than a casual 
reference to God, but he 
also quoted Abid Ali as say¬ 


ing that the fate of the 
game lay in the heavens 
above. Of course, Jasdev 
didn’t make it clear whether 
they were referring to one 
God or two. For if Jasdev 
talked of his God, and Abid 
of his. surely the English 
must have their own, too? 
Or do they all believe there 
is just one Magnificent 
Mind known by many 
names? In that case, who 
would He side—^the Indians 
or the English during the 
Tests? And assuming there 
are more than one God. 
would praying to them 
bring about a cricket clash 
I'pstairs. 

.'Vll rather funny, to say 
the least. With all sorts of 
crises strangling us here, 
and with a million sins be¬ 
ing deliberately committed 


within the crises, we talk 
about God and ask for pra¬ 
yers to be submitted to 
Him over a trivial cricket 
contest at rain-drenched 
Old Trafford. If in pulling 
fast economic crimes and 
person-to-person swindling 
we rely on oiJr own in¬ 
genuity and scheming, why 
do we have so little faith 
in using a cricket bat or 
cricket ball? 

Jasdev showed little 
maturity and no understand¬ 
ing of the will and laws of 
the Almighty when he re¬ 
marked over the radio that 
he believed Indians (in 
India) would be staying up 
late and praying to God for 
India’s success against Eng¬ 
land at Old Trafford. His 
words brought smiles to 
some lips, and arches to 


many eyebrows. Is he a 
cricket commentator or 
preacher? ' 

Abid, for his part, could 
well have given his opinion 
as a seasoned cricketer in¬ 
stead of putting on a weak 
smile and pointing to high 
heavens when Jasdev ask¬ 
ed him what he thought 
the future of the match.' 
“All in the hands of God,’’i 
Abid replied uncertainly, i 
instead of either shrugging] 
his shoulders or replying? 
on the basis of his observa-| 
tions and inner feelings aS' 
an old Test player. In any) 
case, knowing the vagaries j 
of cricket, it was highly in- i 
competent of Jasdev Singh 
to have popped that ques¬ 
tion to Abid in the first 
place. i 

RINGSIDERl 
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DARKNESS AT NOON 


For many of us in the fixed income group, the month begins with a 
bang. A spending spree or just that wee bit extra pressure on purse 

follows.And the days start limping to that far-away destination— 

the next pay-day. But we cannot avoid spending on festive occasions, 
guests, social obligations and what have you. They are no respecter 
of the state of our purse either. 

Here's the UBI way out of the impasse. Open an account with UBI. 
Deposit your pay-packet right at the beginning of the month ; withdraw 
money when you need it. This practice will gradually lead to some 
savings. Sure enough, you will be able to meet any unforeseen 
expenses on your own and without worry. 

Keep your money secure with UBI. Cash at home has the peculiar 
tendency to evaporate quickly even under normal circumstances j 
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Latters from a Fathar lo Daughter Rs. 

They Fought for Freedom 

Rs. 

Fun with Science 

Rs. 

The Sparrows 

ROe 


Balloon Travel 

Rs. 

2.59 

Nala DamayantI 

Rs. 

2.59 

Four Neighbours 

Rs. 

1.21 

Birds and Their Families 

Rs. 

7.99 








































"‘My parents are lost’’she said,coolly. 


Three hours later and after many trips around 
JFK Airport, we discovered she was right. 


A cirl Chhoti's aec is never wrong. 

Her parents could be. 

JFK Airport; New York City. Our 
ground receptionist felt a little hand 
tugging at her sarce. "’Cusc nie, can you 
tell me where my parents are?"’ 

“Are you lost, dear?” Our receptionist 
looked more worried than the child. 

“Not me, my parents arc lost,” she said, 
coolly. And then the search began. 

Of course, it’s not everyday that 

E arents arc lost and that we get the joy of 
ringing a family together. But we take as 
much pleasure in helping you with onward 
connections, conference arrangements, 
'hotel reservations, tour bookings even 


shopping lips. Whenever you need 
something out of the way, we go out of 
our way to help you. 

So when you book on Air*India, 
you don’t just book a ticket, you book a 
way of life, a people who understand 
people, especially you 
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FREE THINKING The Man of the Week 


is a pity that Mr. Swaran Singh, the External Affairs 
Minister, does not illustrate India’s point of view on 
the recent dc'tonation of a nuclear device in the sands of 
Rajasthan with a favourite story of Sigmund Freud. A 
soinewlial seedy customer in Vienna approached a ricli 
merchant for something to eat and was rewarded fairly 
handsomely. Some time later, when the merchant ^^'as 
lunching at his favourite restaurant, he was shocked to see 
the seedy customer enjoying a dish of smoked salmon. 
When the merchant remonstrated at this extravagance, the 
.seedy number replied with aplomb: '‘When I have no 
money, I cannot eat smoked salmon. When I have' money, 
I must not eat smoked salmon. Then tell me, Herr mer¬ 
chant, when I can have smoked salmon.” 

Nuclear capability is sometliing that every nation, rich 
or poor, aspires for in this bad world. It is partly swank, 
partly a need to a.ssert one’s sovereign rights. There is also 
some resentment that when China or France become 
“nuclear”, the criticism is heavily muted, but for other 
countries a more vitriolic comment is reserved. It is quite 
an embarassing thing for India’s critics that the Chinese 
and French atmospheric tests have so soon followed India’s 
underground blast. 

But no reasonable person will be satisfied at the pre¬ 
sent .state of affairs where half a dozen nations are right 
now in a position to go “nuclear” and when the big powers 
have shown no inclination for genuine nuclear disarma¬ 
ment. The Chinese made heavy weather about it when 
they set off their own bomb calling tlie conduct of the 
super powers “nuclear blackmail” and calling upon all 
nations to manufacture their own nuclear weapons. The 
Chinese view seems to have undergone some change after 
the Indian explosion, but that is to be expected from ex¬ 
pert dialecticians. 

The root of the matter is that all countries dislike the 
idea of two super-policemen patrolling the world and 
peeping in everywhere, while they themselves allow no one 
to come near them. This hard fact is coated with a lot of 
humbug about spme powers being responsible and some 
others irresponsible. It is hard to accept these convenient 
divisions. The time has come now for urgent, expanded 
talks on the need to disarm, to stop the export of arms, 
to dominate over other countries by superior armed 
strength or edonomic overlordship. Some time ago these 
were yeasty sentiments. Today their logic is inescapable 
And compulsive. If the big powers choose to ignore the 
trends, they Mill soon find a lot of people having their 
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The Man of the Week 

11,1 ORE than Dr Kissin|!;or, 
more than even Assad 
of Syria, President Anwar 
Sadat of Egypt must be re 
lieved at the disengagement 
on the Ciolan heights. The 
odium of being the first to 
come to a truce with Israel 
hung heavy over Sadat, and 
the baiting by Gadda/Ti did 
nothing to help the belea- 
gured Egyptian leader. But 
now that he has been bailed 
out, what will Sadat do? His 
tentative and reserved rela¬ 
tions with the Soviet Union 
already gave hint that he 
was but a highly reluctant 
ally. The sacking of lleikal 
revealed his ambition to 
emerge as a leader of his own 
and not as a shadow-successor 
of Camel Nasser. 

Ills first need is to bank 
down Palestinian ardours. 
The unpredictable Gaddafll 
may well shore up the Libera¬ 
tion Movement with arms and 
money if only Just to annoy 
Sadat and Assad. The Pales¬ 
tinian Movement has a legiti¬ 
mate grouse that while others 
have substantially got what 
they wanted, they have been 
left out in the cold. Recent 
events must have convinced 
the Palestinian leaders that 
neither the big powers, nor 
the Arab nations themselves 
want to be bothered with 
their plight. 

It is here that Sadat must 
be desperately hoping that 
Kissinger will produce his 
largest and juiciest rabbit out 
of the seemingly bottomless 
Kissinger bag. But Henry 
has crawled out on a limb 
over Watergate. 

But President Sadat, in the 
final analysis, has to emerge 
as the leader of his own peo¬ 
ple, able to provide them with 
a satisfactory way of life. 
Nasserism was the essence of 
Arab nationalism, and Arab 
nationalism was contingent on 
continuous hatred of IsracL 
That is no longer the posi¬ 
tion now. The demands for 
greater freedom of speech 
and assembly and for worth¬ 
while employment will grow 
increasingly insistent as the 
military pressures are reduc¬ 
ed. In meeting those chal¬ 
lenges, Sadat will reveal him¬ 
self for what he really is. 


A New Manufacturing Industry 


^ REFKHENCK to tlie 
Sn])rcmc Court to give 
“a triK' and correct interpre¬ 
tation'’ of the word NEW 
may he too magnificent an 
ambition. But it does not 
lU'ed to 1 k‘ rc’-.slated tliat 
“new” is one of tile most 
()\'t'i-flo.u^ed words in Eng¬ 
lish today. From detergent 
maiiulaeluriTs to bankers, 
everybody uses it with ccjual 
iiidiseriminatioii to dc.scribe 
some liappeiiingj product, or 
scTviec' as old a.s N(nv Delhi. 

Blit to brass tacks (and 
brass, whiih is what banks 
deal in). ® 

About this time every year 
the banking fraternity draws 
up anothcT sort of balance 
sheet: the finance columns 
of papers m:c full of eupho¬ 
ria over what has bc’cn 
achieved, counter-balanced 
by some heart-searching 
self criticism. 

On the completion of five 
years of Nationalisation, it 
si'crns to have been conccd- 
I'd if not professed that 
banking is no longer a ser¬ 
vice industrv”“'lik(j life insu¬ 
rance, postal facilities, or the 
railways. We cannot then 
(\scape the logical corrollary 
that banking has bec'ome a 
manufacturing industry in 
this new economic order. 

What, then, docs it manu¬ 
facture? 

One obvious answ('r. Mo¬ 
ney, is often brushed aside 
as childish. But money is 
oiK' of the chief end-pro¬ 
ducts of our banking sys¬ 
tem. Look at any n;views 
by the Reserve Bank—that 
bank of banks, king of kings 
—and it will be clear to the 
meaiHiSt intellect that our 
banking industry has helped 
cr(^ut(‘ money. 

Another new commodity 
manufactured by banks, at 
least in the eyes of layman 
observers, is what is defined 


as bad debts. In the first 
flush of nationalisation, banks 
began beaming their loaning 
activities upon the ihitherlo- 
neglectcd sections until now 
they have become the 
thoncefortli-pandcrcd sec¬ 
tions. Thus, vying with each 
other in showing “results” 
and reaching “targets”, they 
channelled so much money 
to such motley groups of 
borro^^•crs, actual or mythi¬ 
cal, that instead of the tradi¬ 
tional banking inquiry “Who 
is the borrowc'i?” they are 
now asking in dismay “W/iere 
is the borrower?” Shadcjs 
of Pollonius! 

A new class banks have 
liad a major share in fashion¬ 
ing is the urban dacoilt. No 
longer is dacoity in the 
Chambal ravines the “in” 
thing for that sector of popu¬ 
lation—they must hold up a 
bank branch or van, loot the 
cash, leaving in Uieir wake 
a corpse or two, to be “ac¬ 
cepted” in the mod gangster 
set. This part of manufac¬ 
turing activity of banks, 
though indirect, has earned 
our country international re¬ 
cognition, mention in Inter¬ 
pol despatches. 


. One moi# cnd-product of 
our flourshing banking in¬ 
dustry is indifiperent 5 not 
indolent boys— and girls too, 
I am sorry to reix)rt. Youiig- 
sters who had diligenfly 
crammed for their high 
school and college exams, 
worked round the clock and 
X)crhai)s even undtA- munici¬ 
pal street lights, have bank 
jobs as their life's aim and 
object. From this CTude 
raw material banks turn out 
the white-collar workers 
that we sec in those huge 
marble-faced premises. What 
finished material this expan¬ 
ding national industry pro- 
duce^J by its value-adding 
l)roces.sl 
• 

Yes, a number of articles, 
both pro and con, will be 
written to celebrate the 
semi-decade of the abolition 
of “Ltd.” But, will some¬ 
body work out the utility of 
this new manufacturing in- 
dustry-as distinct from ser¬ 
vice industry—that we have 
thus acquired? 

PASSIVE 
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''When word went round that we were to start spade 
work, all the spades went under the counter, thwartinf 
our plan...'’ 
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Try As You May 



Mr. Swaran Siiigli has appealed to Pakistan to change its attitude to India. 


The Sarvodaya Logic 

**The line that JP has taken is correct in view of the follou ing: 1) I have stop¬ 
ped thinking 2) I am staiionartj and he is moving around India. lie can see what 1 
cannot. Birhal was asked the differetjce between truth and untruth, and he .said it 
is equal to the distance between eyes and ears. Therefore, he ought to decide ac¬ 
cording to his light and} I would go along with his. 3) Thirdly. I do not want to 
lead. I only want to serve. If I continue to advise him against his judgment^ I would 
become a leader. 

In view of the three points mentioned above, IP's line is correct. I would 
agree with whatever JP chooses to do because: 1) he is a gentleman 2) he would do 
only what is good and in a disinterested manner 3) he would correct himself if he 
is in error 4) nothing is going to come out of it. Problems go on and on while men 
may come and go”—Vinoba Bhave quoted in the June issue of *Teople\s Action"*, a 
journal of the Sarta Seva Sangh.) 


CON; Dad, I am addled. 
^Father: That, as I have 
had reason to observe in the 
past, is your normal state of 
mind. 

S; Even for you, that is 
a cheap jibe. But I will let 
it pass, if you will clear up 
my present confusion. 

F: Which is? 

S: Reports about Vinoba 
Bhaves attitude to JFs 
movement in Bihar. 

F; Oh! Don’t you take no 
notice of what appears in 
the newspapers. They are all 
trouble-makers who will 
come to no good. 

S: I am not talking about 
the earlier reports that were 
contradicted later. I am 
talking about the statement 
attributed to Vinoba in 


which he has certified that 
JP’s line is correct. 

F: There! Didn’t I tell 
you that the newspapers 
were mischief-mongers try¬ 
ing to split the Sarvodaya 
movement and make ene¬ 
mies of friends? Now that 
JP has been backed by Vi¬ 
noba, all is well. 

S: But, father, it is the 
reasons given by Vinoba 
that addles me. 

F; You deserve to be an 
addlepate. What does it 
matter what reasons Vinoba 
gives, so long as his conclu¬ 
sion is unambiguous? Any¬ 
way, where did you read 
these reasons? They may 
be, as usual, misquotations 
and distortions torn out of 
context. 


S: Oh! No! It is an au¬ 
thoritative version, all right. 
I read it in 'People’s Action" 
the journal of the Sarva 
Seva Sangh. It is official all 
right. 

F: I have read the state¬ 
ment myself. Why should it 
addle you? It appears crys¬ 
tal clear to me. 

S: It addles me because 
it begins by saying that Vi- 
nobaji has stopped thinking. 

F: So? 

S: If Vinobaji has stopp¬ 
ed thinking, what is this 
statement worth? And to 
give the fact of having stop¬ 
ped thinking as a reason 
for JP’s line being right... 
Why, is it a recommenda¬ 
tion for the movement? 

F; Like the rest of them. 


you are indulging in distor¬ 
tions and speaking out of 
context. All that Sant Vino¬ 
ba says is that since he 
has stopped thinking.... 

S: If he has stopped 

thinking, why should any¬ 
one attach any importance 
to what he says? 

F: This is impertinence 

and lack of proper respect 
for elders. 

S: I sec. That of course 
settles the argument. But 
jorocccKl. 

F: What Vinoba was say¬ 
ing was that unlike JP, he 
has not given thought to the 
subject, hjiving more or less 
opted out of the swim of 
things. He goes on to say 
that he only hears things 
and does not see them and, 
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quoting Birbal lie accepts as 
truth wliat the man who 
sees things says. 

S: But when lie accepts 
IP’s version anti declares 
iiis line right, is he not bas¬ 
ing himself on hearsay? 
There arc^ ollurs who have 
seen what JP has seen and 
think diff( T(‘ll tly. 

F; \A'hy do )'ou have to 
twist everything? All that 
Vinoba says is that on this 
matter lu‘ would aceejil JP’s 
judgment as the man who 
has S(*en tilings as compar(*d 
to liimst‘U who has not seen 
enough? 

S: What about his want¬ 
ing only to ser\e and not to 
lead? Do(\s that mc'an that 
the man N\h() leads is al\N a\s 
right and tlu' man who only 
wants to ser\(‘ should not 
think lor himsell? 

F; You are an impossible 


kid. He merely says that he 
would have to take on the 
le adership if he is to i)it his 
judgimait against JPs. You 
cannot sit in your armchair 
and just criticise. 

S: All right. Take the 

second l(‘g of the argiiiiuMit. 
\"inoba agn'es with what- 
ev(T JP chooses to do be¬ 
cause* JP is a gentleman, 
"riu* English ^^ord has rever- 
bt'ralions that class conno¬ 
tations that would gi\'e an 
altogc'lher droll twist to the 
aigunu’ut. But I would 
cnc'rlook this aspect since I 
think Vinoba is not referr¬ 
ing here to an ‘‘English gen¬ 
tleman” who very olten is a 
crook. J3iil the basic point 
cannot be buikc‘d. Perfect 
g(M]lleinen do loolisli things 
.som(‘tinu’s and it is the duty 
of CM U people w^lio may be 
less than gcaitlemen to point 


out errors. 

F; Again the corkscrew 
mindl All that Vinoba says 
is that he would follow JP 
to the end of the world be¬ 
cause he' is a good man and 
has no false semse of pride 
that will prevent him from 
owning up errors. 

S: But what of the dam¬ 
age clone in the interim? 
And w'hal about the auto¬ 
bahns to hell macadamised 
wholly with good intentions? 
And finally, Vinoba says that 
h(' would agree’ with what¬ 
ever JP chooses to do, bc- 
eaiisej nothing will come out 
of it. T must confess that 
this shocke’d me more than 
anything (’Ise. It bespeaks an 
api)ar('nt eviiicism that I had 
not frankly assoeiah'd with 
Sant Vinoha. Do yem think 
tliat JP will lik(' this kind of 
eiidorserne’nt of his action? 


‘"Nothing will come of it. So 
I ajpee with it.” Why, it 
is the sort of thing wc say 
w'hen we indulge a wilful 
childl 

F; Again, the same contor¬ 
tionists approach. Vinoba 
is making a philosophic point 
about the mutability of 
things. Everything passes. 
Naught remains. It is the 
Ecclesiastes and ,Shankara 
rolle d into one. Why, it is 
the epiintc'ssence of philoso¬ 
phy! 

S: Dad, I arn no philoso- 
plu'r but I am addled. No¬ 
thing that you have said has 
made the .slighb’st diflFerence 
to my understanding. May 
b(‘, it is the generation gap. 

JASON 


The Dominant Factor 







Do or Die! 



Vanaspati producers in the country are reported to have asked the Government either to decontrol the price or 

to allow a higher price. 


Operation Sledge-hammer 

A large section of the peo- tions with greater problems, oppression to break the 
^ pie has congratulated When once the people are strike, resorting to largc- 
the government on its firm convinced that no purpose scale and indiscriminate 
handling of the Railway can be served by agitations, arrests, eviction, intimida- 
Strike. Firmness is not a representations, protests tion and other notorious 
new phenomenon with the and loud airing of grie- modus operand! of the 
government: it has always vances, the country will police state, and showed 
been firm in its dealings return to quiet and nor- callous indifference to the 
and has never let itself be malcy, allowing the govern- suffering inflicted and scorn- 
swayed by public opinion, ment sufficient time to ful aversion to negotiation 
In Andhra and Gujarat and modify its stand and dole and compromise offered. 
Bihar it maintained stfiical out charities and largesses. These critics arc out to 
firmness and let the legions A minority section con- destroy the fair image of 
thunder past while it plung- sisting of workers, politi- India, the largest demo- 
ed in thoughts of Bangla cians belonging to the op- cracy in the world, the 
Desh, wheat loans and peace- position, liberal thinkers, sixth atomic power, the 
ful nuclear explosions. If pro-China elements, C.I.A. champion of the down-trod- 
people suffered, the gov- —-no, not the C.IA. any den and the foremost up- 
erntnent rightly held it was longer—etc. seem to think holder of non-violence, 
no reason why It should that the government em- equality and independent 
review its stand. They ployed crude, barbarian judiciary. After all, the 
richly deserved it for dar- and thoroughly undemo- government has only em- 
ing to disturb the govern- cratic and anti-labour me- ployed loving, corrective 
ment amidst its preoccupa- thods bf suppression and methods to show the erring 

We;^ ^ 


fraternity of railwayman 
where they went against 
the common interests, to 
reclaim them as useful 
members of society (with 
monetary losses and break 
of service, of course). If 
we compare this with the 
foul methods resorted to 
by, say, the British imperia¬ 
lists way back in 1946—no, 
Uie comparison won’t stand: 
their methods were far 
milder and less unscrupu¬ 
lous, for they never thought 
of mass arrests and evic¬ 
tion.—Welh let us then 
compare our government’s 
methods with those employ¬ 
ed by another foremost 
democracy somewhere in 
Antarctica, the Republic of 
Furitania, to deal with a 
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^ similar situation in the The critics were speechless: 

■ country recently. they knew the best establish¬ 

ed democracy had to depend 

' Furitania easily ranks the on the whip for survival, 
foremost amorift develop- 

, ing democracies in Antarc- The tramway workers 
tica. Jt develops popula- got angry and straightaway 
tion, garibi, graft, power- went on a strike. Air. \'ii- 
lust, scarc'ities and other lain Alixcd told the nation 
essential connnodities for that since the workers’ ac- 
the swellfare of the man in tion clashed with the inte- 
the treat. It is foresworn rests of the majority, they 
to non-violence \ except in uere traitors afid would be 
internal affairs) and is iin- treated as such, ’fhe fami- 
comrnitted (except in judi- lies of strikers were pulled 
ciary). When it developed out of their homes and 
a new poniard for peaceful forced to wander up and 
purposes recently, there down the streets, hotels 
was a hue and cry against and lodging hou.ses having 
it, but silenced its critics been previously warned 
by declaring that the poni- against taking them in at 
ard was for cutting pencils the cost of losing their 
and slicing vegetables only, licences. All children 
and turned a deaf ear to under 12 were shut up in 
j others that won't be silcnc- concentration camps. Those 
t ed. But all these are beside above twelve years were 
‘ the point, which is. how it rusticated from all educa- 
’ dealt with a recent strike tional institutions in the 


ing their franchise for the tion is called for.” 
next three elections (bar¬ 
ring by-elections). The Furitanian Radio did 

signal service to end the 
As expected, there was strike by giving factual ac- 
a spate of criticism in the counts of its failure from 
press of such totalitarian the very start. The Tram- 
methods, and Mr. Villain way Hoard claimed it ran 
Mixed w\as equal to the more trams than during 
situation. “I have made it normal times, and that 
clear that the strikers are more people came back 
doing harm to the interests for duty than went on 
of the country: what is strike. In fact, at the end 
wrong in treating them as of the strike, it waS found 
the LMiemies of the people? that more employees had 
I am satisfied that they are come back than had original- 
made tools at the hands of ly gone on strike, and the 
unscrupulous politicians tramways had moved more 
and foreign spies: am 1 to goods than was necessary, 
treat them as fellow coun- with the result that some 
trynicn or aliens? We are employees had to be sent 
a democracy : w^e have to back on liberal pension and 
safeguard the interests of some goods had to be taken 
the majority. Wo are a back to where they came 
democracy: we will not from, 
ban strikes as they do in 

China and Russia; but we With the other half of 
must be given equal rights the tongue, the Hoard and 


f of tram-w’ay workers demo- 
cratically. 

i When tram-w'ay workers 
■ threatened to go on strike 
: for better w^ages and bonus, 
i Mr. Villain Mixed, the Tram- 


country. Strikers were first 
suspended, then dismissed 
and then sentenced to life- 
imprisonment or death ac¬ 
cording to the discretion 
of the courts, all in absen¬ 
tia, of course, since the 


— to break it. As for for¬ 
feiture of pension and pro¬ 
vident fund and derecogni¬ 
tion of previous service, 
Furitanian history is replete 
with precedents; we dere¬ 
cognised princes and privy 


the Tramway Minister said 
soon after the strike was 
over that the country’s 
losses were equal to the 
cost of perfecting two more 
poniards for peaceful uses 


; way Minister was deeply wary and the foresighted purses, non-party govern* which would now remain 


i preoccupied with studies in 
Beaver psychology and paid 
; scant attention to the thre- 
i at. When things started 
\ heading for a cricis, he dis- 
engaged himself with im¬ 
patient ill-humour and ask- 
;? ed for democratic statistics, 
\ and was convinced that the 
i tramway users w^ho would 
. be stranded, and the tax- 
: payers who would have to 
i foot the bill for any increas¬ 
ed wages, far outnumbered 
the tram-wwkers; his demo- 
I cratic astuteness now made 
the issue clear as crystal. 
»' He entered lifte hall where 
\ the tramway men’s repre- 
j sentatives were conferring 
I with an ineffective as.sis- 


had gone underground and 
the police in many places 
deliberately chose not to 
see the le.ss diligent delin¬ 
quents before their very 
eyes. Mr. Villain Mixed in 
a fighting speech warned 
strikers that their salaries 
would bo halved and their 
pension would be forfeited 
and their provident fund 
confiscated if +hey do not 
show' up immediately or 
earlier. As for loyal work¬ 
ers, he as.su red them that 
they would be given incen- 
tive.s like the next incre¬ 
ment one day in advance of 
the due date, extension of 
service by one week to 
.seven days in deserving 


ments, non - conformist 
judges, bankers, miners, 
insurance agents etc. with 
the least compunction. We 
have derecognised private 
trade and re-recognised it 
when we felt it was for the 
good of the man in the 
treat. Some proposals are 
before me urging review 
and resumption of negotia¬ 
tions. The government has 
never had occasion to be 
swayed by opposition view 
points or criticism so far: 
after all, when we allow 
freedom of speech, we must 
be allowed in turn freedom 
of action. Until every 
striker comes back on his 
knees and licks the feet of 


shelved till the proceeds 
from forfeited pensions and 
slashed wages started flow¬ 
ing in. 

There, you see what a 
so called democracy did to 
fight a strike. Compared 
to it, the steps taken by our 
government were mild, in¬ 
dulgent and out and out 
democratic. In a country 
where capital punishment 
has not yet been abolished, 
it speaks volumes for the 
tolerance* forebearance and 
patience of the government 
that, confronted with the 


; tant, and ordered 50 strokes 
with the whip to each of 
the negotiators. The con¬ 
ference broke up in confu- 
' sion but w'hen there was 
■ criticism of his methods, 
i the Minister silenced the 
verities by posing the ques¬ 
tion: “Do you tell me that 
the whip is undemocratic?” 
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cases, free primary school 
adini.ssiori and sweets on 
the Republic Day to the 
children and 500 grams 
extra ration for the duration 
of the strike. He also de¬ 
clared that the ration cards 
of the strikers would be 
withdrawn and they would 
be debarred from exercis- 


his immediate superior and 
agrees in writing to give 
up all future attempts to 
bargain and negotiate and 
to be satisfied with the 
charity that the powers 
that be deign to show him, 
no negotiation is possible; 
and when it comes about, 
as you can see, no negotia- 


greatest provocation, they 
never sought to sentence 
strike leaders to death. 

They have even been al¬ 
lowed to retain their voting 
rights. 

SIS MANZI 
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Fishing in Troubled Ganga 



Several political parties have evinced a keen interest in Bihar affairs. 


Every Strike Has a Silver Lining 


T THOROUGHLY agree with 
our economic experts who 
maintain that a steadily rising 
price-spiral is a sure index of 
Indian economic development. 
I do not know if these econo¬ 
mic experts will agree with me 
ivhen I maintain that a continu¬ 
ous relay of strikes is a surer in¬ 
dex of our economic develop¬ 
ment. Somewhere Coleridge 
has described the movement of 
metrical poetry as retrogres¬ 
sive progression: you take one 
step backward in order to leap 
two steps forward. Strikes re- 
oresent this indispensable retro¬ 
gressive step in the dynamic 
march of our national economy 
towards full development. 

Also, as I have always main¬ 
tained, these strikes help mould 
our national character--a job 
which our educational institu¬ 
tions have long stopped doing, 
rhey teach us resilience. They 
unearth our hidden abilities. 
Above alL they make our lives 

Slunduu^ WedUy 


more adventurous and, there¬ 
fore, more enjoyable. 

Take, for instance, the recent 
railway strike. 

Taking advantage of the rail- 
waymen’s kindness in telling 
us in advance that their strike 
would begin on the 8th of 
May, my wife and I entrained 
from Trivandrum on the night 
of the .5th of May so that 
we might reach our destina¬ 
tion, K—d, at the northern end 
of Kerala, on the 7th of May 
itself. 

On the 6th of May, at about 
7.30 a.m. the train halted at a 
wayside station. 

“Four hours late,** complain¬ 
ed my wife. 

“Better reach Emakulam 
late than never,** I replied. 

“It is never,** remarked a 
friend of mine who had got 
out at that station and then 
got in again. He began to col¬ 
lect his luggage. “The con¬ 
ductor of our conpartment told 


me just now that this train 
would halt here, at Tripuni- 
thura. Jt would not proceed 
to Emakuiarn Junction becau.se 
all the railwaymen at Ema¬ 
kulam station began their strike 
yesterday itself, three days 
ahead of the scheduled date.’* 

“Whoo!” I almost shouted 
triumphantly. “Kerala has 
done it again!’* 

Kerala on top in every field 
—from football to coffee-drink¬ 
ing! Kerala were the holders 
of the Santosh Trophy. I re¬ 
called the recent newspaper re¬ 
port that a young Keralite had 
established a record by drink¬ 
ing 101 gla.sscs (or 808 oz) of 
coffee in hours and even 
challenged Trover Robinson 
who had established a world 
record by drinking 100 cups of 
tea in 9 hours and 56 minutes. 
Surely the railwaymen of 
Kerala could not let Kerala 
down! 

“What arc you musing on?’* 


said my wife, collecting our 
luggage. “All the passengers 
are getting out. Let us also get 
out**. 

One of the glorious things 
about a socialist country like 
ours is that there is a lot of 
sympathy everywhere for the 
common man in his suffering. 
Even before I started in search 
of a taxi, many taxis came 
rushing to the station. 1 
engaged one of them. 

“How much do you charge 
to go to Emakulam?’* I enquir¬ 
ed. 

“Only Rs. 17, Sir,” came the 
reply. 

“Rs. 17 for a distance of 
8 km!” exclaimed my wife. 
“Scandalous! You are exploit¬ 
ing our plight!” 

“You are lucky, Madame,” 
said the taxi-driver, as he sta]i> 
ed the engine. “Suppose you 
had been stranded at some god¬ 
forsaken forest area at mid¬ 
night, instead of this place!*' 
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1 had booked our railway 
tickets in advance from Ema- 
kiilarn Junction to K—d. But 
no train would leave Ema- 
kiilani on the Cth of May, I 
was fold. As I .stood on the 
barren railway platform at 
Krnakulam that day, J could 
have derived some satisfac¬ 
tion and oven happiness from 
the tickets that nc.''tled in my 
pocket—like the .simpleton in 
the old story, who remained 
calm and happy even when 
his box was stolen, for, as he 
said, it was locked and the key 
was with iiim! 

Then, like hundreds of 
others, I too rushed towards 
that most thrilling of places— 
the nationalised Kerala Road 
Transport Corporation's hus- 
stand at Ernakularn. After 
exercising the proud privilege 
of the free citizen of a demo¬ 
cratic country,—standing in a 
queue for nearly an hour—1 
was able to secure reservations 
for Payyanur by the night bus. 


In one of his essays, Robert 
Lynd compares the inside of 
a bus to Inferno. Poor Lynd! 
He did not see the inside of 
our bus which put even Para- 
di.se to shame. It bubbled with 
life, cheerfully crammed wdth 
lucky passengers and stuffed 
with gay luggage. I felt dcli- 
gliteil lo see the big crowd of 
standing passengers: it showed 
that our nalionali.sed bus W'as 
ready to jolt to the occa.sion, 
in the emergency created by 
the railway strike. When my 
wife complained of suffocation. 
1 exhorted her not to be sel- 
lish. In a developing country, 
one should look not above, but 
below, if one is to remain 
happy, 1 philosophised. “We 
have at least got these seats. 
Look at those hundreds of men 
and women standing outside, 
without being able to get bus 

tiekels!” 

1 had to sit bolt upright— 
the hapi)iest position for my 
spine My legs were so com¬ 


fortably sandwiched— "luggage 
to the right of them, luggage 
to the left of them*—that they 
never lurched even when the 
bus took sudden turns. I 
thought the bumping and 
swerving bus gave good 
involuntary exercise to my 
wife who had often expressed 
a dc.sire to shed u little of 
her fat. 

From Payyanur we caught 
another bus, a true, private 
.sector cousin of the lirst in all 
respects and at last, after an¬ 
other two hours of exciting ad¬ 
venture, we reached our desti¬ 
nation. 

“What a wretched country is 
ours!” cursed my wife who 
found this thrilling adventure 
by bus more than she could 
stand—or sit—, “How dread¬ 
ful is our transport system, 
even after 25 years of free¬ 
dom!” 

“Oh, wait for the Fifth Plan,” 
1 consoled her, “under which 
crorcs of rupees have been 


allotted to transport. At the 
end of the Fifth Plan period, 
Pm sure, our transport system 
will improve beyond recogni¬ 
tion.’* 

“And, after all,” I added, as 
a linal irrefutable word of 
comfort,” wc have reached our 
destination, haven’t we, with 
all our luggage and limbs in¬ 
tact, in spite of all disasters 
like .spiralling prices, national 
indiscipline, food shortage, and 
the railw^ay strike?^ This is 
tangible proof of the basic 
soundness of our democratic so¬ 
cialism.” 

Though my wife went on 
cursing all things including 
democratic socialism, I felt I 
had just gone through one of 
the most thrilling, unforget¬ 
table experiences of my life 
and inwardly 1 thanked the 
railway stiikc to which I owed 
it. 

K. S. KAMATH 


Bhutto'S Atom Bomb 



Jane 


Pakistan’s defence budget for this year has reached a new high with a total allocation of Rs. S60 mrm 
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Clearing the Way for His Majesty 



President Nixon, along with the T. S. Secretary of State, Dr. Kissinger, is on a lO day West Asian tour. 


CORRY, Hard I should 
have h(’('cled \'our ad¬ 

vice. Had 1 doiK’ so, 1 would 
not have lost 100 ru])e('s, a 
friend, and tiu' services (d' a 
l^eon. 

I have been repealing 
your famous lines on “loan 
losing both itself and friend“ 
to my sludents for the last 
so many years and vet hen* 
I am, as I just said, minus 
throe valuable things. 

It all happened like this: 

Tliere is a young instruc¬ 
tor in our college, whom 1 
liked very much for no par¬ 
ticular reason. His name is 
Imandar. One evening he 
surprised me by suddenly 
appearing at my house. After 
the usual pleasantries he 
said coyly: 

'Sir, I have just received 


Laments of a 

an inl(^rvi(’w e.ird from Sara- 
.s\valij)ur University for tlie 
})osl of l('eturer. lnler\it'\\ is 
on Monday, but Sir....' 

‘Yes? Yes?* 

Sir, Ini ashamed to say 1 
don t hav(' enough money for 
file journey jusl now. I 
thought. . 

‘Oh, don't worr>-, Imandar. 
TtTi m(' how much yon re¬ 
quire/ 

‘Sir, if you could lend me 
jusl 50 ru|i(’(*s, it would bc' a 
great help. Til return it on 
pay-day.' 

‘Why only 50, Imandar? 
You’re going to an cxi^ensive 
city. Yon should have enough 
money with you. Take 100 
from me/ 

He left after a lot of ‘thank 

9 


Moneylender 

u)u sirs.' 

It was alter about a W('ek 
that T in('l Imandar again, 
just as I was entering tlie 
leeture-hall. 

‘How was llu' iuler\j(‘w?’ 
I asked 

‘Sir?’ 

Tb<’ iul(a\i('w. How did it 
go?’ 

‘Intervi('w? Oh, yes. Sir. 
IntiTview. Nice, Sir.’ 

I w'as wondering what was 
(lu* matt(’r with tlu' fellow 
wIk’ii mv w’orthy stnd<Mits 
started making some animal 
noises, making me hurry 
into the class. 

Came pay-day. 1 was in 
need of a lot of money that 
month as I had promised my 


sou .1 new ])ievele and 
liad wanu'd me in the morn¬ 
ing tlial Ik' would lie wait 
ing lor me at tlie gate in the 
cNeniiig to lake me straight 
lo the e\eli‘ sliop, I wait(‘d 
about 15 minutes after my 
usual liuK' ill tli(' college in 
tli(' ho]a- that Imandar would 
bring tlie mou('\. But there 
was no sign ol (he gentle¬ 
man .md I left without inv 
100 . 

I waib'd the next day 
again, hnl the result was the 
.same. Cu'owing a hit uiKaisy, 
I made disere(‘t ('nquiries 
and was informed that thc! 
^'hap had gone on a WTck’s 
lea\e after taking the pay- 
pac'ket. 

It was after a fortnight 
that I met Imandar agaui in 
the' college corridor. I had a 
doubt that he was hurrying 
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ill tlic opposite direction with 
a view to avoiding me. I 
had to shout his name twice 
before he came to mi*. 

7iow are you, Sir':* A long 
time sinee we W ere you 
on leave. Sir?’ 

‘Xo, no. I was not on 
leave.’ I deliberately took 
away my usual smile from 
my laei‘ and replaced it with 
a st(*rn look. 

‘Sir, about that money. 1 
had kept it separately for 
you but my wife took it 
while I was away and s[)(*nl 
it. Th(*se vvomi’ii. Sir, are a 
eursi*. ril definiti^ly pay you 
on the n(‘Xt pay-day.’ 

And .so till' iH'xt pay-day 
came and joined the past 
without adding 1(X) rupees 
to my pocket. I could wait 
no more. I could have eaten 
the fellow, raw. But since it 


was not very practicable, I 
devised a strategy. 

I wrote a note on a slip 
of paper: ‘Mr. Imandar, 
please pay the amount to the 
bearer Dulari as 1 am short 
of money this month due to 
income-tax deduction.* 

I called Dulari. our peon, 
and instructed him to hand 
the chit to Imandar and 
bring tb(» collection to me. 
Ill’ asked me whether it 
would hi’ OK if he went by 
four in the evening (as hi* 
had to go to the market to 
hiiv vegetables for the Math? 
Profes.sor) and I said it 
would be quite OK. Dulari 
went away and it was then 
that I remembered that I 
had an appointment with a 
hlaekmarketcr to lake de- 
liverv of a kilo of vegetable 
gliee and I left the college in 
a hurry. 

Tile first thing I did in the 


college the next day was to 
call Dulari. But there was 
no Dulari and I was inform¬ 
ed that the peon had gone 
on four days* Icavel 

And when he came on the 
fifth day and I asked for the 
money, he gave me a shee¬ 
pish smile and said that he 
had forgotten - to bring the 
money and that he would 
deliver It the next day. 

When 1 extended my hand 
the next day. he said: 

‘Saab, ril get the arrears 
of interim relief within two 
days, ril pay the amount 
then.* 

By Cod!I I thought people 
were pushing me around a 
bit too much and so I gave 
him a piece of my mind as 
to what I thought about him 
and the like of him. He heard 
me without intermption and 


then went away with a woo* 
den face. 

A fortnight has already 
passed and Dulari is still 
waiting for his interim relief. 
And in the meantime he has 
gone a little deaf at hearing 
my orders. In the past be 
used to do odd jobs like 
going to the post office, get¬ 
ting my bike repaired etc. 
but now he has some excuse 
for everything. And when¬ 
ever ho comes face to face 
with me, he registers an im¬ 
pression as if he detests the 
very sight of me. 

A similar greeting I get 
from my friend Imandar too. 
It has also reached my ears 
that he is now spreading 
some funny stories about me. 

Forgive me, Bard. 

K. S. S. PILLAI 


“r/ie Boy Stood on the Burning Deck...** 



;■ Slumkar’s Weekly 
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Mating Instincts of the 
Academics 


tT will surely be consider- 

ed a sign of imbecility at 
worst and of abysmal stu¬ 
pidity at best if a man with 
the faintest background of 
education in science con¬ 
fesses that he has never 
heard the name of the jour¬ 
nal, Nature. Its tradition, 
vintage and veneration 
makes it necessary for even 
those who just dabble with 
science (like yours truly) 
to flip through its pages 
once in a while, if only to 
save face. 

The effort, however, is 
not wasted. For, very often, 
browsing through its usual 
fare of learned disserta¬ 
tions on Astrophysics. Mag¬ 
netohydrodynamics, Nem- 
atology. Quantum Chemis¬ 
try and Immunobiology, 
one comes across a really 
exotic study revealing some 
new behavioral aspects of 
homo sapiens, or at least a 
section/community of them. 
The other day I came ac¬ 
ross just such an item and 
thought the ^t of it might 
make interesting reading. 

Who could ever guess 
that remarkable differences 


exist between members of 
the faculties of arts (philo¬ 
sophy, history, literature), 
physical sciences (physics, 
chemistry, geology, engine¬ 
ering) and biological scien¬ 
ces (botany, zoology, phy¬ 
siology, genetics cell and 
micro-biology) vis a vis 
their inclination, or other¬ 
wise, for marriage and 
family raising? 

Evidently, two Edinburgh 
University scholars did. Or 
else, why should they sur¬ 
vey the British academic 
scene and bring to light 
the mores of marriage and 
morals of its venerable 
members? 

It appears from the sur¬ 
vey that, if marriages are 
still made in heaven, heaven 
does have favourites. Mar¬ 
riage is not equally in fas¬ 
hion with all the three 
groups of academicians, 
who differ also in their in¬ 
clinations to stay married. 

Although stories of for¬ 
getfulness of scientists are 
legion, they are not that 
forgetful where marriage is 
concerned.' In fact, they 



“These unproductive seminars are a pointer we are 
bereft of even brains to suggest safeguards.” 


beat the “artists” hollow in 
their propensity towards 
marriage. The survey shows 
that, in the average age 
group of 57, only 85% of 
the artists are married 
compared to 94% of the 
physical and 98% of the 
biological scientists. The 
high susceptibility of the 
last category is obviously 
a pointer to their greater 
knowledge (biological) of 
the opposite sex. 

However, the biologists 
are apt to get disillusion¬ 
ed sooner than the rest, 
their divorce rate being 
12% compared to 5% for 


them marry after 35 while 
10';’o of the biological and 
only 6% of the physical 
scientists wait that long. 

Well, that then is the 
way, to use an American 
cliche, the cookie crumbles. 
But what does it all signify? 
The authors do not offer 
any conclusion, perhaps 
from the fear scientists nor¬ 
mally have of generalizing 
from inadequate data. Not 
being a scientist, in the 
real sense of the term, I 
am not afraid. 



wMt oa- «UBT1VAL DUBINQ GHESAO' has 
IMCB adjodgad the best sad aiost practical thesis of 
the year..." 


the artists and a mere 3% 
for the physical scientists. 
Another juicy bit to emerge 
from the survey is that the 
members of the arts faculty 
are greater devotees of 
what in India is symboliz¬ 
ed by the red triangle than 
the others. While 16% of 
the marriages in this faculty 
are childless ones, 12% of 
the physical scientists are 
without progeny. The bio¬ 
logists, in keeping with 
their inclination towards 
marriage, are highly pro¬ 
ductive, only 6% of them 
have been spared a visit 
from the proverbial stork. 
The artists also specialize 
in late marriage, 14% of 


The data, inadequacy 
notwithstanding, tempt me 
to conclude that members 
of the arts faculty are wary 
of responsibilities that mar¬ 
riage and children entail, 
the biologists are impul¬ 
sive and volatile, and phy¬ 
sical scientists are exam¬ 
ples of conformity, and 
form the golden mean be¬ 
tween the other two groups. 

Now, will you Profs, 
Dons and even poor school 
teachers bear me out? 

S. K. NAG 
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Let’s Have Some Beauty! 

■^IIEN I was a collej;c lories and halls in the capi- 
studont in Madras some tal, and llioy are let out on 
twenty yc'ars ago, young fairly reasonable terms. Even 
people who had artistic lea- ordinary students can afford 
nings had no place to exhi- to hire space for a number 
bit their works of art in pub- of days, if they pool their 
lie. Tn the latt* fifties and pocket money and organise 
early sixties I was living in a ffoup .show (as they often 
Calcutta, and though I found do). Consequently, there is 
that far belter exhibition hardly a day on which tliere 
facilities wen* available in aren’t at least one or t^^^o ex- 
tbat city, it uas still difficult hibitions in the city, and on 
for a biidtling artist to put some days there are many 
on a onemian show. This was more. 

so because an ('xhibition was Naturally, one would be 
always visualised as a major tempted to think that all this 
artistic (.went which atlract('d must be conducive to the 
a lot of attention and cost a growth of great public in¬ 
lot of money. Usually one terest in the visual arts in 
had to have a reputation b(S tin? capital. In reality, how- 
fore one could think of pro- cNc r, most of the exhibitions 
jeeting an exhibition, and attract nobody except a few 
how to achieve that rcqmta- w('ll-wisliers known to the 
tion uithout exhibiting oiu^s artists and .some casual visi- 
work was a \'(‘xing problem tors (and, of course, the art 
which was difficult to solve, critics!). The pathetic pic- 
I have no idea how things ture of the ambiti(Uis artist 
used to be in New Delhi sitting all alone in the exhi- 
those days; nor do I know bition hall-with only his 
how things are in Madras or own work and misfortune to 
Calcutta at present. But 1 contemplate’—is a common 
can see that in New Delhi sight. 

today nobody has any diffi- I wonder what makes so 
cully in getting up an exhi- m.any artists hold one-man 
bilion of his or her artistic shows and group exhibitions 
works, irrespective^ of the in such discouraging circiiin- 
mcrits of those works. There stance’s. Could it only be a 
are several spaeums art gal- practical wish to have it 



'q*ve brought! you an. inscribed copy of my best s^er 
‘How I escaped from my wife”...” 
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mentioned in the publicity tly in these shows. Paintings 
campaign for some future oc- depicting sudi themes and 
casion that one had held or totally lacking in beauty 
participated in an exliibition bavc cvc’n won awards in 
in New Delhi at siich-and- certain important organiza- 
siich a lime? Or do the arti- tional exhibitions, confusing 
sts get some satisfaction out the public mind and making 
of gazing at their own work it doubt the value of patron- 
in a public place, in the ising contemporary art. 
same way as we find our IMeasing the critics or the 
dim reflection in a shop- collectors may be a different 
window more agreeable to matter, but it does seem to 
look at than the brighter im- me that if a work of art is 
age in a domestic mirror? to evoke any serious public 
It is possible that the response, it must have beau- 
multiplicity of exhibitions ty above all else—whether it 
has sometniiig to do with the is modern art, conservative 
thin attendance on any given art or ancient art. Having 
occasion, but I don’t think it seen so much in the capital’s « 
is tile only factor responsible exhibitions to offend the eye 
for this conspicuous lack of and the intellect, I am begin- 
public interest in art exhibi- ning to wondow whether it 
tions as a whole.' is really worthwhile to at- 

I have Iiccn noticing tliat tend these shows. I must con- 
most of the works of art fess that I am only an ordi- 
which are put up for show in nary man, but isn’t the great 
New Delhi’s galleries and public constituted by a very 
exhibition halls arc devoid of large number of ordinary . 
all beauty. Sometimes the people? Personally I have not 
exhibits are positively bizar- yet given up my attempts to 
re in appearance or morbid discover .something beauti- 
in significance. Dismember- ful occasionally in this mor- 
ed limbs and organs of the ass of un-beautiful products, ^ 
human body; animal chara- but how many people would ** 
cteristics transplanted in hu- patiently go on trying? 
man forms and vice versa; I can’t help thinking ffiaf 
ugly and garish depictions if all the ordinary art-lovers 
of the human genitals and in the capital had a cqllec- 
entrails; supernatural ele- tive voice, they would siirely 
ments juxtaposed in day-to- cry out: *Xet,^ the artists > 
day surroundings; or just an infuse some beauty Into their 
elaborate hotch-potdi of col- work, and you won’t |bd us^ 
ours-these are some of the avoiding their esdiibitionsr 
themes which recur frequeur* HdJA . 
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Tenderness is Paradise Enow 



The C.P.M. has welcomed CP.I/8 decision to break the alliance with the ruling Congress in W. Bengal. 


Through Male Eyes 


]^AN, that species that thinks he has great presence 

of mind in a crisis, that he is absolutely indispens¬ 
able because he is so brilliant, resourceful, brave, strong 
and as steady as the Rock of Gibraltar and yet who 
panics when his wife is in labour, or when asked to 
hold a new-born baby, what does he think of Woman? 

Woman is a weak creature, afraid of a mouse 
and a robber, but not frightened of a new baby. She 
can remember in detail somebody’s dress or what she 
wore or how many children so and so has, but tends 
to forget what her husband told her just a few minutes 
ago. Compare this with the ability of man to under¬ 
stand the principles of jet propulsion and stock ex¬ 
changes but who can’t remember birthdays or anniver¬ 
saries or that you are around. 

There are endless jokes about women driving cars, 
thdr love for money, and about women in general. 
For instance if a man hits a lamp post, it’s an accident, 
if a woman hits it, it’s a joke. 

Listen to this rign at a driving school: “If your 
wife wants to drive, don’t stand in her way.’’ 

James Tburber asserted that “Woman’s place is 
in the wrong*’. 

b sl^t not to say man has a will hut woman 


has her way? One famous Indian journalist wrote: 
“I will not say women have no character, rather they 
have a new one everyday.’’ Perhaps this is a shade 
better than declaring that a man who won’t lie to a 
woman has very little consideration for her feelings. 

I read a letter to the editor recently: A couple 
ahead of me in the bus queue were arguing. The man 
said, “Let’s talk this over reasonably.’’ But the woman 
retorted, “No, that way you always win.’’ 

“When I say I know women”, says a Male, ‘1 
mean that I don’t know them. Every single woman 1 
ever knew is a puzzle to me as I have no doubt, she 
is to herself. Show me a man who claims to under¬ 
stand women and I will show you one who has just 
demonstrated that he knows absolutely nothing about 
them at all. Even women don’t understand other 
women.” 

Another Male: “They wiU fuss over a shaving 
cut while contemplating a quarrel with him. They 
will love and loathe at the same time.” 

Or “a woman never knows what sari she doesn’t 
want, until she buys it.” 

This quality of unpredictability possessed by wo¬ 
men is highly exaggerated by men. Perhaps it is at 
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once a charming and an annoying trait Judge from 
the typical male viewpoint given below: 

“A woman is a wondrous thing 
With qualities unique 
And when one craves for silence most 
That’s when she’ll choose' to speak. 

A woman sheds her tears it seems 
Without quite knowing why, 

And what makes men laugh heartily 
Will make a woman cry 
No doubt about it, women are 
Quite .singularly odd, , 

Not only do they puzzle men 
They even puzzle God.” 

About her love for money, hear this one: “She 
doesn’t believe in love blindfolded—she wants it bill- 
folded’ and she vowed at the wedding “to love and 
to cherish until debt do us part”. Or “She made a 
millionaire out of him—he was a multi-millionaire be¬ 
fore he married her.’’ 

(But men too like to be wedded to money—they 
think all heire.sses are beautiful.) 

It can only be a mere male who wrote the follow¬ 
ing: 

Subject: “WOMAN” 

Symbol: WO or WOE 

Chemical properties: Has great affinity for gold, 
silver & precious stones and men. Turns green when 
placed beside a better looking specimen. 

Physical .properties: Boils over nothing; freezes at 
any point, melts when properly treated, but bitter if 
neglected. 

Occurrence: Wherever man exists. 

Uses: Highly ornamental, useful as tonic. Most 
efficient known agent for reducing income. 

Caution: Highly explosive. Handle with care. 

N. B. : Absolutely indispensable for the perpetua¬ 
tion of mankind. 

Did you read the joke where a woman pedestrian 
was knocked down by a woman driver? When ques¬ 
tioned by a policeman whether she had noted the 
number of the car, she replied that she hadn’t had time 
for it, but she could swear the woman was wearing a 
vellow saree with a red border and had large earrings 
onl 

Most men like their women to be helpless and need¬ 
ing protection and even being a little dumb. But while 
they want a virtuous wife, they find that other women 
who are virtuous, are boring and dull. 

And yet with these double standards, they are 
envious of women: 

‘‘No fault in women, to refuse 

The offer which they most wovid choose 

No fault in women, to confess 

How tedious they are in their dress 

No fault in women to lay on 

The tincture of vermilion 

And there to give the cheek a dye 

Of white which Nature doth deny 

No fault in women though they he i 

But seldom from suspicion freet 

No fault in vxmankind at aU 

Jf they but slip and never faU. 

PADMA RAMACHANDHA^^. 
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None to Dispute 



Deprecating the suggestion of a contest for India’s Presidentship, Dr. Rajendra Prasad says there can be 

no rivalry between him and Rajaji. 

— Shankar’s Weekly, June 19, 1949 


Service Humour: A Causerie 


OOMEONE is reported to 
have said that there are 
only seven original jokes in 
the whole world. Looking 
back in retrospect over the 
yams, gags and jokes that 
I have heard in the Air 
Force, I find it difficult to 
compartmentalise them into 
seven broad patterns. TTie 
very idea is preposterous to 
say the least. Service life is 
perhaps the one unique field 
where the sparkle of humour 
is ever alight. More often 
ffian not it is spontaneous re¬ 
calling Wordsworth's famous 
clefinition of poetry where 
lie called it ^'a spontaneous 
outburst of powerful feel¬ 
ings.” Whether it . is the 
[larade-ground, the not so 
Drderly Room, the Squadron 

WecHf 


Commander s office, the Crew Flight Lieutenant was post- 
Room or the bar, we liav(' a cd on a course to U.K. It 
wide spectrum of jokes, was a Saturday afternoon 
yarns, wise-cracks and line- and most of the officers were 
shoots which perhaps you enjoying a glass of cold beer 
can never have in any other in the Mess. Meeting his 
walk of life. And each such Squadron Commander in the 
yarn or joke has its own in- bar, the young officer in 
trinsic flavour, originality and question conveyed the good 

bouquet that you cannot news to his boss. “Go-go 

possibly reduce to any ari- .good show, o. 

thmelical grouping. oold hoy Con-con. 

Take for instance this yarn gratulcftions",. and with that 
which happened at one of the Squadron Commander 
our Air Force Stations many shook liands with the young- 
years ago. A Squadron Com- ster. 

mandcr who has since left 'Thank you. Sir," the 
for other pastures, had the youngster mumbled with a 
unfortunate habit of stam- broad grin across his face. 

mering. This, however, did “Ta.Ta.taking the 

not detract from his ability wife a-a-along?” the 

as a flyer and his prowess at Station Commander wanted 
the bar; On one accasion a to know. “Yes, Sir,” was the 
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reply. 

The Squadron Commander 
was aghast al this act of sheer 
imbecility. Raising his right 
liand qiicstioiiingly he add¬ 
ed: 

“Do_do-dope. Ca.. 

....ca....carry .... y .... 

ing CO.CO.coals to 

.to Newcasdo”. 

At a Ceremonial Parade 
which was being inspected 
by an Air Marshal, the V.I.P, 
stopped in front of the same 
Squadron Commander and 
seeing liis smart bearing ask¬ 
ed him his name. Surpris¬ 
ingly he uttered this without 
even the faint whiff of a 
stammer. After the parade 
a few of the officers asked 
him how did he manage this 
remarkable feat. 
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Strolvinj; bis luxurious 
hancllo- 1 )jir moustaches, he 

replic'cl: “Wlia_what do 

you know. Wlje. .. .Who... 

When tile a.air. 

Air Marshal was fa-fa.. 

_far away, 1 was re.... 

re.relu'arsing.” 

A Sardarji straight from 
Jullimdur was invited for 
breakfast by a Soulli Indian 
oflfieer. The' dosais were crisp 
and sueeuleiit willi tiu' ap¬ 
petising aiuina of si/./]in^ 
giii'c. The eoconnt chuliK'y 
with that .special tang was a 
svinpliony in B Sharp Minor. 
Oiir Sardarji friend polished 
off a si/eable rjnantum of 
dosais. His (‘\cntual cpK'ry to 
his host was perhaps the fin¬ 
est example of tlic' anli- 
elimax. “TcH iik'”, he asked, 
"how do }()ii make all the 
lioh's in th(' dosai.s”. 

Wc had a Yankee* guest at 
one of our parties. The di.sh 
over whic‘h Ik* hecaiiK* al¬ 
most lyrical was jalahics 
This was something he had 


never tasted before on both 
sides of Texas. The dish was 
delicious but what foxed our 
Western friend was the juicy 
succulence of the dish. 
"Wonderful stuff”, he spedt 
out h('l\veen morsels. "But 
liow' do you manage to 
put the inico into tlic J-A- 
L-A-B-M:-S", he wanted to 
know'. 

“Oh that”, I commented. 
"W(‘ have a gadget which 
antoinatieallv injects the 
juice and .s(‘als off the ends.” 

War time usually produ¬ 
ces a rich crop of Inimour. 
Perhaps it is the environ¬ 
ment of stress that activates 
the safely valve in most of 
ns which brings a breath of 
fri'sh air and breaks the 
inonotimy of life. Tlie Second 
W’orld \\’ar produced a host 
of interesting yarns. I here's a 
sample. During an air raid 
on I.ondon a large ctowcI 
had taken shelter in one of 
the underground tub (3 sta¬ 
tions. *1110 silence in the she¬ 
lter w'as suddenly broken by 


a voice from the top appar¬ 
ently tliat of an Air Raid 
Warden: “Any nursing 

mothers down there?” A deep 
bass voice from one end of 
the shelter responded; “Have 
a heart, mate. We have been 
down here only a few minu¬ 
tes.” 

He ‘re’s another from our 
iec('nt conflict with Pakistan. 
Joining an air raid wwning 
an officer went around yell¬ 
ing at ('vervbody to get into 
tlic trench(‘s. lie saw one 
liuddhxl up fonn in one of 
the rooms in the oflBccrs 
Mess and gave the fellow a 
y(‘Il. 

“Cut me out”, was the 
rc'ply. "I am on Temporary 
Dut>”. 

Let me close this with a 
yarn which I heard recently 
in the Bar. One morning 
there was a hot argument at 
the gates of Heaven. An 
Archbishop w'anlcd to get in 
but St. Peter was very firm. 


“No, Sir ” he said, *1 am 
sorry. Your Worship, but 
you cant get in.” A little 
later a Presbyterian bishop 
also landed up and got 
similar treatment. As the 
argument was going on 
with sparks flying in all 
direction, a Sardarji walked 
along and strolled through 
the Gales of Heaven. ITic 
Archbishop and the Bishop 
were stunned with surprise 
watching tlai easy gait of the 
Sardar as he sauntered along. 
Aft(*r a while the Archbishop 
managed to get back his 
faculty of speech. “If that 
bearded fellow can get 
through, w'hy can’t I?” he 
ask(‘d St. Peter. “Do you 
know who that guy is”, St, 
Peter asked with an air of 
authority. ”He is a taxi- 
driver from Calaitta, and 
he puts the fear of God into 
more people in one day than 
you would (iver do in ten 
years”. 

P. K. KARAYI 
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WOMEN’S PAGE 


*.«TrELLO." 

“Hello.” 

“Hello.” 

“Hello, Saroja Akka?” 

“Hello, hello, Annam, I 
was just about to ring you 
up myself.” 

“Hello, Saroja Akka, I 
just remembered, that after 
you left last night.” 

“Do you know whom I 
saw late last night when I 
left your place?” 

“Who?” 

“That corner house wo- 
/man, you know, walking all 
alone.” 

“Alone? At that hoim?” 

“Yes. I was quite sur¬ 
prised, I can tell you and 
I was about to talk to her 
but she said good night.” 

“And her husband was at 
home all the time. fYom 
our kitchen we can se$ 
their backyard and I saw 
her husband drinking 
water.” 

“Are you sure it was 
water?” 

“Well, I can’t really say. 
You never know. Our next 
door neighbour—such a 
nice man—and he drinks 
like a fish. Preeta’s father 
says he takes only foreign 
stuff.” 

“I wonder how they 
manage, and they have two 
daughters, don’t they, and 
not even pretty!” 

“Yes, one of them stu¬ 
dies with Preeta, and 
Preeta says.” 

“You know I am quite 
sure that that corner house 
woman also drinks.” 

“What!” 

“Yesterday, she had a 
very glazed look in her 
eyes and the way she avoid¬ 
ed me.” 

“Preeta’s father says that 
that next door woman takes 
a glass now and then... 

“Quite possibly, but the 
corner house woman has no 
worries, so why should she 
drink?” 

Sliailkai^; Weekly 


At Eight in the Morning 


“I know, the next door 
wall has two daughters, both 
dark. Who will marry them? 
And Preeta says that the 
younger girl, who is in the 
third standard is.” 

“Wasn’t it hot last night? 

I opened all the windows.” 

“Preeta’s father says if it 
doesn’t rain, it’s bad. Yes¬ 
terday Preeta had only 
curds at night.” 

“I opened all the win¬ 
dows and I still felt so hot, 

I had to get up and drink 
water. 

“I opened only one win¬ 
dow. Preeta has a cold al¬ 
ready and I did not 
want.” 

“But how could you sleep? 

I had to open all the win¬ 
dows and I still felt so 
hot.” 

“Yes, it was very hot. 
Are you buying any cot¬ 
ton saris this year? It seems 
there is a new shop near 
the post office...” 

“Yes I saw it but it’s all 
the same old prints. This 
one I have in black with 
gold dots, they have the 
same in different co¬ 
lours.” 

“I’d like to buy some¬ 
thing like that. I have al¬ 
ways liked your black. 
Preeta’s father says.” 

“But the prices now is 
double. I paid 75 and this 
man says it is now 150.” 

“Yes, that is what Preeta’s 
father says. Every thing 
has gone up with the bud¬ 
get.” 

“Chavan has really ruin¬ 
ed us. And the country is 
in such a bad state, all this 
deficit financing-” 

“Preeta’s father says_” 

“Israel says it won’t give 
us oil, but what will we do 
then? And now Pakistan 
and Bangladesh have be¬ 
come friends_” 

“Preeta’s father says.. .” 

“And I heard from Mrs. 
Kesvani that the world, 


sugar production is very 
low.” 

“Oh, dear! And Preeta 
wants me to make laddus 
for her birthday party.. 

“I’ll give you a good re¬ 
cipe. All you need is about 
2 kilos of sugar, some 
elaichi and some ghee...” 

“Oh, can I lake it down? 
No. there’s no pencil any¬ 
where. Preeta! She has 
gone to play. I’ll come 
there and take it then.” 

“When you come, will 
you bring the latest 
Sunanda Vikatan? 'There is 
a very good serial in it.” 

“The one about a lady 
who runs away with her 
husband’s friend? Yes that 
is a good one. Wonder how 
it will end?” 

“It will end with a mar¬ 
riage—they all do.” 

“Preeta’s father says that 
the latest trend in.” 

“I think I’m getting a 
cough. Yes, my throat is 
aching.” 

“You better take some 
cough medicine. Better 


than that is hot tea with 
some of that masala that 
you get here.” 

“I think I will make some 
rasam.” 

“Today I’m making sam- 
bar. Preeta loves sambar 
and Preeta’s father says...” 

“Today is the flower show, 
isn’t it? I must go and see 
the daffodils. I think I’ll 
bring back some rose cut¬ 
tings, too. Our mali is so 
lazy, I have to do every¬ 
thing myself.” 

“I like only jasmines. 
Nice smell they have. Preeta 
says.” 

“There’s the front belL 
I better go, Annam, and 
don’t forget the Vikatan.” 

“Yes, yes. I’ll come in 
ten minutes as soon as 
I.” 

Click. 

(Five minutes later). 

“Hello.” 

“Hello, Saroja Akka, I 
just remembered after you 
left last night.” 

AMBIKA SENGUPTA 
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YOOTH 


Professor A 


PROFESSOR A is one of 
the most distinct per¬ 
sonalities on our university 
campus. People who see 
him once cannot ordinari¬ 
ly forget him. He is taU, 
with a beery paunch and a 
bloated face. His clothes, 
acquired from across three 
continents, appear odd on 
him (at least for his age), 
but he seems to be oblivi¬ 
ous of that. 

I first met him at an 
Inter-Oollegiatc Quiz Con¬ 
test where he was the Quiz 
Master. I discovered his 
penchant for talking, when 
he asked, “For what is 
Gopal Ratna awarded?” 

“Cattle rearing,” I repli¬ 
ed. But he was not satisfi¬ 
ed, so Prabhakar, my team¬ 
mate, answered, “It is given 
to the person whose cows 
give maximum yield.” 

Still Prof. A was not 
satisfied. He shook his head, 
smacked his lips, and said, 
“Thik hai, but a cow does 
not give milk alone. Its 
dung and urine, too, are 
highly valued products. 
Which of these do you have 
in mind?” 

Srivats, the other team¬ 
mate, now quipped, “We 
mean edible products.” 

Prof. A not undone, “But 
my dear fellow,” he said 
with stress on fellow, 
"Morarji Desai says cow’s 
urine is good for health.. 

I waited for the laughter 
to subside and closed the 
issue, saying, “The product 
is milk.” It thus took three 
of us to answer one ques¬ 
tion of his. 

1'hat this was not an is¬ 
olated instance and that 
talking incessantly was an 
integral part of his nature 
I discovered a few months 
later. I had joined the col¬ 
lege where he was the Head 
of the English Department. 
The first day he convened 
an ‘orientation’ class. “Ours 
is a result-oriented course,” 
he boomed. “I don’t want 
excuses. I simply want 


things done.” 

He dwelt next on his at¬ 
titude towards students. 
“I give maximum freedom 
to my students,” he began. 
This sounded too good to 
be true and even the sleep¬ 
iest in the class (there were 
quite a few by then) perk¬ 
ed up. I^of. A waited for 
this and then continued. 
“I allow students to eat, 
drink tea, and even smoke 
in my class. I don’t even 
insist that people sit through 
the entire class. They can 
come and leave as and 
when they please. The 
only thing I won’t allow is 
talking, s... ing and p— 
ing while 1 am taking a 
class.” 

We were all stunned. 
This concept of freedom 
was new to us. Prof. A 
realised this and so re¬ 
iterated, “As I told you, 
this department is model¬ 
led on American lines. 
When I was in Utah, we 
were allowed to do almost 
anything.” The forty of 
us could only marvel at the 
American system which al¬ 
lowed students to do any¬ 
thing but talk, s... .and 
p. in class. 

Having told us what our 
department was like, he 
shifted to introducing the 
staff members. Mercifully 
enough, this session was 
short. However, we came 
to know that one had work¬ 
ed in a tea plantation in 
Kerala, another had sold 
Coca Cola in Poona, yet 
another had put in 35 years 
service, which. Prof. A in¬ 
formed, “is three years 
less than my age.” Coming 
to liim.self, he mentioned, 
among other things, that he 
had served as a waiter-cum- 
receptionist in an Indian 
restaurant in Minnesota, 
U.S.A. 

Introductions over, be 
went on to a newer area: 
Philosophy. “It does not 
matter what division you 
got in your degree examina¬ 


tion. Only a fool broods 
over the past. A wise man 
looks to the future,” he 
solemnly informed us. 

That ended the seem¬ 
ingly unending class. We 
emerged exhausted from 
the marathon session. The 
question uppermost in our 
minds was, ‘Are all his 
future classes going to be 
of the same length?’ 

The days that followed 
strengthened this belief. 
We discovered that Prof. A 
could talk convincingly on 
any subject: religion, phi¬ 
losophy, ancient Indian his¬ 
tory, contemporary civilisa¬ 
tion of the U.S.A., Korea 
and Singapore (which he 
had visited), politics. Public 
Relations, journalism and 
even sex. He encouraged 
students to ask (Questions, 
but before answering would 
inform us. “I am not like 
other teachers. I encour¬ 
age students to get doubts 
cleared. A teacher who can¬ 
not give examples is mere¬ 
ly parroting what he has 
learnt. The essence of 
teaching should be to make 
students think for them¬ 
selves." Only then would 
he begin to answer the ori¬ 
ginal question. Thus a stu¬ 
dent who began with a 
doubt in Romanticism of 
English Poets, would pick 
up quite some information 
on ^ucation. 

Prof. A had the gift of 
the gab and could talk him¬ 
self out of any situation. 
Bearing a thoughtful look 
on his face and pulling an 
occasional strand of hair 
from his head, he would 
slowly come out with a 
devastating remark. Once, 
in class, he opined that the 
Indian press, for all its 
shortcomings, was one of 
the freest in’Asia. A smart 
guy interrupted him, “Don’t 
you think the Japanese 
press is freer?” 

Prof. A didn’t reply Im¬ 
mediately. Instead, he bob¬ 
bed his head up and down, 


looked at him in the face' 
and asked, “What’s your 
problem?” The guy could 
only stutter out his remark. 
“You see, I don’t talk what 
I am not sure of,” inform¬ 
ed Prof. A, “but I am not 
sure how many Japanese 
papers you have read.” 

Prof. A would never tire 
of telling us the need for 
fully understanding what 
one was doing. In this con¬ 
nection he would mention 
religion where ‘many peo¬ 
ple carry out rituals with¬ 
out fully understanding 
their significance.’ “A tape 
recorder can faithfully re¬ 
produce all sounds and a 
monkey can copy all 
rituals,” he would tell us. 
“Thus a person who blindly, 
follows religion is no better 
than a tape recorder-mon¬ 
key combination.” 

One of my friends is pre¬ 
pared to swear that Prof. 
A once called him into Us 
room and asked what the 
topic of his dissertation was. 
“Indian Writers in Eng¬ 
lish,” my friend replied. 
“Oh„ don’t worry,” Prof. A 
told him, “you can write a 
Ph.D thesis on that. By 
the way, if you have any 
problem, ask me. Even if 
I don’t know, come to me,” 

Prof. A once asked this 
friend, in class, if he had 
carried out the assignment 
given to him. When he did 
not respond ^ immediately, 
Prof. A lost his temper and 
exploded, “You are a zom¬ 
bie. You know what that 
means? It means you don’t 
have the capacity to react 
When I ask 3 rou something, ^ 
I expect an immediate an¬ 
swer. I don’t like 
vacillation. Only a woman 
vacillates and waits for ac¬ 
tion.” 

It is now our tom to ex¬ 
pect action from. him. Onz 
Final Examinations were, 
over four months ago» bat 
the results have not yet 
been announced, 

J. A. a Moom 
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BOOKS 


Professionalisation of Management 


N. K. SENGUPTA. CORPORATE MANAGEMENT IN 
LNDU. 

Vikas Publishing House. Delhi 1974. Rs 36 


t>UNNING modern cor- tive efforts were made to 
porations is a complex tone down the primacy of 
business, even in an as-yet the managing agents — but 
backward country like these were thwarted. The 
India. To have to fit and 1936 amending act envi- 
adjust corporations witl^ saged some control of 
the framework of a mixed the by-and-large unfettered 
economy makes it even managing agency system, 
more complex because the but the impact of this meas- 
Indian law governing the ure was not clear owing to 
corporate sector was evolv- the Second World War 
ed, historically, in the con- which followed soon, 
text of a laissez faire frame¬ 
work. Our planned era The years of war and 
essentially inherited this its aftermath saw a pheno- 
ancient corpus of law, and, menal growth of the cor- 
what is more, the attitudes porate sector and also 
bred by it over a century many evils'in the manag¬ 
er so. ing agency system. Even 

so in 1951 when the Com- 
Sengupta’s book covers pany Act was amended, the 
this entire period starting continued need for manag- 
from the Act of 1850 which ing agency system was 
first provided for registra- noted. It is the 1956 Act 
tion of joint stock com- which made any real effort 
panies. Other acts follow- to put boards'of directors 
ed — that of 1866 which on their own and render 
was overhauled in 1892; the managing agents ac- 
the Indian Companies Act countable to the share- 
1913, which with changes holders. But essentially 
was valid until as recently the old dominance of the 
as 1956. Between 1850 and managing agents continued 
1913, joint stock companies until the amendment of 
and the managing agency the Companies Act (1969) 
system — peculiar to our which finally and formally 
context — developed hand- abolished the managing 
in-hand. In 1913, legisla- agency system. 


Has this formal abolition content in them because 
of the managing agency of the better education, in 
system at least meant any professional management, 
qualitative change in the of the scions of the busi- 
corporate management? ness houses. Sengupta 
Bengupta is inclined to also makes the point that 
think otherwise as “in a with the financial institu- 
large number of cases the tions becoming the main 
erstwhile managing agents shareholders, the boards 
have entered into various may directly promote the 
types of service agreements growth of professional 
with the former managed management and its injec- 
companies ... in such tion into the boards, 
fields as share registration The general tenor of 
and transfer, management Sengupta’s book is in fav- 
consultancies, financial ser- our of professionalisation 
vices, secretarial and admi- of management. He has, 
nistrative services”. No as it often happens in such 
doubt a majority of the studies, an impressive array 
companies are now man- of foreign .scholars to sup- 
aged by them with little port this viewpoint. The 
financial interest — the book however ends on a 
formal test of professional surprising note of caution: 
management —, but “very let us not hasten the 
few of those so-called change lohich anyhow will 
professionals could be said come! This caution should 
to be professionals in the have been related to a 
sense of their being fami- more in-depth study of the 
liar with the established quality of our professional 
body of knowledge.” The managerial personnel than 
old managing agency hous- Sengupta could make. But 
es, despite the seemingly apart from the chapter on 
unremitting onslaughts, be- Entrepreneurial Behaviour 
came thus the new profes- of Some Industrial Houses’ 
sional managers! which does not add any¬ 

thing to the argument of 
Though the same Indian the book, Sengupta keeps a 
business houses are now in good grip on his theme, 
the garb of professional which is what is commend- 
managers, Sengupta dis- able about his effort, 
corns a trend of rising ' 

professional management SANJAY 
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FILMS 


WEEKEND MURDERS 

'J’HIS is an excellent crime 
thriller in the Agatha 
Christie \'(‘in that combines 
the hilarious with the ma¬ 
cabre. An Anglo-Italian pro¬ 
duction with a mixecl cast, 
the film Iveeps the viewers 
glued to tlieir st'ats from 
beginning to end. The story 
concerns a large tith'd Eng¬ 
lish family, assembled in the 
ancestral counirvhoiise for 
the reading of the will. The 
head of the family who, in 
his last days, was a reclus(' 
spe nding most of his lime in 
the obsc'i'vatory tower, ap¬ 
parently has left his entire for¬ 
tune to his favourite daugh¬ 
ter, who nursed liim in his 
final days. The othc'r mem¬ 
bers of the household cannot 
get reconciled to the fact. 

Soon after, the old family 
butler is found dead in my¬ 
sterious circumstances. With 
the arrival of the Scotland 
Yard detective and the local 
lioliceman amid all those 
strange and ('ccentrie chara¬ 
cters, tilings take on a rather 
weird and sometimes hilari¬ 
ous turn. The murder doe sn’t 
stop with the butler’s. The 


second victim is the playboy 
son, whose black wife has an 
eye on the mysterious-look¬ 
ing young servant of the 
house. 

Then there is the adoles¬ 
cent son of the Duchess 
whose practical joke, feign¬ 
ing suicide, is enough to con¬ 
fuse thi* dc'tcctive. After the 
playboy comes his wife’s 
turn. She is found dead and 
buried on the golf course. 
Actually the film begins with 
the favourite daughter play¬ 
ing golf watched by other 
family members and she 
suddenly .shrieking at the 
popping out of the dead 
body’s hand as she hits the 
ball. In a masterly flashback 
wc arc! given the* sequence 
of event that preceded it. 

I low the real murderer is 
trapped in the end by the 
bumbling policeman is de¬ 
picted in the most unu.siial 
manner. Michele Lupo’s dir¬ 
ection is brilliant and he gets 
full cooperation from the 
cinematographer as well as 
the ('iitirc cast. Particularly 
interesting is the characteri¬ 
sation of the detcc'tivc and 
of th(' local policeman. They 
complement each oth(?r. The 
ending with the practical 
joker lying in the lawn with 





Gastone Mosclin and Lance Perdval 


a knife in his chest is rather 
puzzling. Is it one of his 
pranks or is he really dead? 

MY FRIEND 



Utpal Dutt, 
ShankaPa WeeUy 


Prema Narayan 


Rajeev 


My Friend (why should 
the title' be in English?) is 
the story of a rich father and 
his pampered son. The trou¬ 
ble with them is that they 
don’t have father-son rela¬ 
tionship; each treats the 
other as a friend. Quite op¬ 
posite is the son’s relation¬ 
ship with his mother, who is 
orthodox and godfearing. At 
a party to celebrate the son’s 
success, the father introduces 
a cabaret dancer to his son, 
little realising the conse¬ 
quences. As happens in 
Hindi films, the boy prompt¬ 
ly falls in love with her. The 
dancer (Prema Narayan) 
has her own sad past but 
wants to begin a new life. 
After many twists and turns, 
the two are united but the 
price they pay is heavy. As 
a melodrama ‘My Friend’ 
traverses the same cliche- 
ridden path. Naushad’s mus¬ 
ic has lost the earlier lilt, and 
Prema Narayan as the dan¬ 
cer hardly convinces with 
her performance. 


HAWAS 

This film is drawing crowds 
mainly for its “A” tag and 
some crude vulgar scenes. It 
stars Anil Dhawan, Hindu, 
and Nitii Singh. It is a my¬ 
stery thriller of the cheapest 
variety. It all starts over a 
pricel(!ss necklace which 
Hindu, the nymphomaniac, 
possesses and on which the 
rival gang chief has set bis 
eyes. He plants Anil Dhawan 
in Hindu’s life. What hap¬ 
pens then and who gets the 
necklace seems to be of sec¬ 
ondary importance in the 
writer-director Fawan Ku¬ 
mar’s scheme of things. What 
he is mor& concerned at is 
to give a full display of 
Hindu’s malady and the oen- ‘ 
sors have apparently obliged 
the film-makers in this. Usha 
Kbtinna’s blaring tuneless 
pseudo-western music Is. 
another unbecoming aspect 
of this tilm. 



MUSIC 


Limping Music 


C KALYANARAMAN'S vo- flavour was so mixed and it 
cal recital in the National missed the target. His stays 
Programme meandered on on the top octaves looked 
with no recognisable point more like early morning pra- 
of climax, nor any apparent cticc sallies of amateurs, 
illustrative intentions to justi- Tcxtiirally, Kalyanaraman s 
fy it as a concL'rt to count, music alternated between 
The total effect was most the rebarbative and the fas- 
unmusically dull; it hadn't tidious and it was seldom 
a tenth of the dramatic in- rich in emotional content, 
terest, artistic precision, and Perhaps he was too confident 
sheer musical personality of his tcchnic'al abilities. He 
which a concert for national was redundantly overstrain- 
hook-up is expected to have, ed by the stress of his not so 
It was commonplace or worse well articulated rhythmical 
—the themes had a wince- impulses. His notes at times 
making palm-court character sounded hollow due to weak 
—and tlie design was curious- projection and a sense of 
ly amorphous. Not that his mismatch clings to his vocal 
vocal writing is completely resource. The ragas he chose 
bereft of textural beauty; it for the recital did not reveal 
is craftsmanly and assured, any careful planning or aes- 
some of the ideas, if a bit thetics. An overdose of 
anonymous, are not without Tyagaraja, a perilous tern- 
charm. Kalyanaramans artis- ptation to mouth a Meera 
try needs to get a lot more bhajan, a quaint opening 
seasoned to arrest attention, number—this was the artiste's 
A thin and soft voiced sing- offering. On the whole he 
er, Kalyanaraman's rendi- gave the impression of an 
tions lacked depth to com- operosc music student who 
municate a measure of , his was aspiring for distinction 
vidwat to the listener, but who was still at the salle 
Though he strived for flouri- de music stage with much 
shes that could sound as that margin to make up. 
of a scholar-musician, the Opening with a piece in 


prayer to Vigneswara in tion, however, was utterly 
Atana hardly seemed an apt off the mark. Kritis of Tyaga- 
choice for a concert on the raja are compared to grape 
national level. Such a whim- juice and it is unpleasant to 
sical opening could find hear a musician struggle 
justification in case of a vir- with such artistically yet 
tuoso but not for a young simply worded kritis. The 
musician in his maiden ap- words were badly mixed up 
pearance. Kalyanaraman and the resultant sounds 
would have done well to ad- were jarring. Surprisingly, 
here to the usual cutcheri Mohanam was taken next 
paddhati of beginning with and we heard Kalyanaraman 
a varnam. That would have making a peculiar pick up of 
enabled him to sing his lat- the mode. Tlie artiste eviden- 
ter pieces in a more glabor- tly was at sea to spot the 
ous mood and with an ap- characteristic notes of this 
propriate feeling for tone, common mode. Mohanam 
After Atana came Rama- after Kalyana Vasantam is 
manohari, another half-heart- bound to be a messy affair, 
ed effort. Tlie alapana was a To cap the confusion, Shan- 
pedestrian essay and the ren- mugapritja followed and a 
dition of die laiti, 'Sita Ma- composition of GNB was 
nohara', in the raga was just haltingly attempted. Bad dic- 
average. Strange as it was tion again mauled it. A 
Kalyanaraman with his silk- Meera bhajan concluded the 
edged voice could hardly lack-lustre recital. Lalgudi 
portray the bhagavad anub- Jayaraman on tlie violin let 
hava sentiments of tlic text down the vocal artiste. The 
so neatly underlined by Saint peraissionists, Raghu (mri- 
Tyagaraja. Kahjana Vasan- dangam) and Viswanatha 
tarn was the next in order. Iyer (kanjira) produced rail- 
The preface was well done road sounds of pre-and post- 
with due respect to the railway strike periods in 
essential features of the mo- their ‘tani’I 
dal form. The kriti rendi- RAJESWARI 





SPORT 


Active 9 Months 


■p*OU the next nine or ten 
months the sports calendar 
will be pretty well red-dated 
with activity, mainly of the 
competitive kind, and the starv¬ 
ed sports enthusiast should 
have his Jill of a variety of 
items running the gamut, from 
Test cricket to the Asian Games 
and beyond — to the World 
Cup Hockey in Kuala Lumpur 
in February next. India, hap¬ 
pily, will be figuring in most 
major events; but what her 
achievements are going to be 
like is, optimistically, anybody’s 
guess, and pessimistically, 
nothing to speak of or write 
home about. 

At the moment wc have India 
fighting a losing battle against 
England in a series of three 
Test matches (sharing a twin 
tour with Pakistan). India are 
already a Test in arrears, hav¬ 
ing lost the first one at Old 
Trafford by 113 runs despite 
rain washing away several vital 
hours of playing time. Follow¬ 
ing India’ii series, Pakistan 
will take on England in another 


three Tests. While these are 
in progress (India’s matches), 
the famed Wimbledon will get 
going — the world’s greatest 
tennis tournament. India’s 
eyes will be on Vijay Amritraj 
in the Singles and he and his 
brother Anand in the Doubles. 
In West Germany, the world’s 
premier soccer clashes have 
got going for the winning of 
the World Cup. Not long later, 
the Asian Games spring open 
in Teheran where an Indian 
contingent will be on show 
along with the Indian hockey 
team. (Pakistan are the Asian 
hockey gold medal holders). 
After a short lull, with relative¬ 
ly minor .sports events pocking 
the calendar, the West Indies 
arrive to avenge their defeat 
at the hands of India. They 
will play a series of five Test 
matches here — a stronger 
team than the one India edged 
past in the Caribbean recently. 
Then we come up against the 
World Cup hockey tournament, 
the holders being Holland, fol¬ 
lowed by India (silver) and 


West Germany (bronze). 

A rather early assessment 
would show that India has small 
chances of excelling in any of 
the major events. Cricket 
defeat looks highly probable 
against both £lngland and the 
West Indies; Vijay Amritraj 
has no chance of winning the 
Wimbledon crown; Pakistan 
look the better-balanced side 
for the Asian hockey; Japan 
and China must, of course, 
outdistance India in Asian 
track and field; and the World 
Cup in hockey looks delicately 
poised between Europe and 
Asia, with the tilt more toward 
Europe — West Germany, 
most likely. 

Another news-making step 
could be the discarding of 
Ajit Wadekar from the cap¬ 
taincy of the Indian team short¬ 
ly after the England tour. Who 
will replace him for the West 
Indies visit is not immediately 
clear, for there is none in the 
present Indian side who could 
be said to have the “personal¬ 
ity” of a captain. It is difficult 


to imagine Gavaskar, Solkar/ 
Bedi, Prasanna, Venkat, or any 
other as the Indian Test cap¬ 
tain. The only possibility is 
Engineer, but he is also on the 
wane and may- not be playing 
cricket for more than another 
season. It should be interest¬ 
ing to watch the Cricontrol 
Board over this i^ue — will, 
it retain Wadekar, who un¬ 
doubtedly has some strong in¬ 
fluence with a couple of selec¬ 
tors, or will they select an¬ 
other? And if another is to 
be given the cape, who will 
stand tall with the honour? 

However all that may be,* 
wc are in for an interesting 
few months of high-activity 
sport, with almost all our 
favourites and world stars in¬ 
volved. These few months 
should also give us a good 
indication as to how thorough¬ 
ly Indian sports bosses have « 
done their ^ jobs. (Remember 
the Indian Hockey Federation 
fiasco?) 
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Recent Additions 


TO THE 

WORLD 

OF 

Children’s 

Books 




Animal World Rs. 11.50 Tenzing Norgay Re. 1.50 

The Lost Child Rs. 2.50 Doctor's Tales Rs. 3.25 

Letters from a Father to Daughter Rs. 5.00 Balloon Travel Rs. 2.50 

They Fought for Freedom Rs. 4.00 Nala Damayanti Rs. 2.50 

Fun with Science Rs. 2.00 Four Neighbours Rs. 1.25 

The Sparrows Re. 1.00 Birds and Their Families Rs. 7.00 

Tales from a South Indian Village Rs. 2.25 The House by The Wood Rs. 3.00 


Ifrfte lor ■ comploto prico list or catalopm. Many titlos avoilabla in Hindi, Bangaii, Gujarati, Halayalaa, Taniii and Kannada 
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Villi' 


...to greet the Nation on this 25th Republic Day 

Over the past four years, our branch network has increased from 325 to over 760, 
with 275 (37%) in rural areas. Deposits have zoomed from Rs. 435 crores to 
more than Rs. 790 crores. Advances have risen from Rs. 295 crores to Rs. 560 crores* 
Exports and Priority Sectors account for as much as 56 per cent of the increase in oirr 
advances in India, indicative of the emphasis we lay on the socio-economic field. j 
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“My parents are lost? she said, coolly. 


Three hours later and after many trips around 
JFK Airport, we discovered she was right. 


A girl Chhoti’s age is never wrong, 
ller parents could be. 

JFK Airport: New York City. Our 
ground receptionist felt a little hand 
tugging at her saree. “’Cuse me, can you 
tell me where my parents are?” 

“Are you lost, dear?” Our receptionist 
looked more worried than the child. 

“Not me, my parents are lost,” she said, 
coolly. And then the search began. 

Of course, it’s not everyday that 

E arents are lost and that we get the joy of 
ringing a family together. But we take as 
much pleasure in helping you with onward 
connections, conference arrangements, 
.hotel reservations, tour bookings even 


shopping tips. Whenever you need 
something out of the way, we go out of 
our way to help you. 

So when you book on Air-India, 
you don’t just book a ticket, you book a 
way of life, a people who understand 
people, especially you. iiniiniiiniii 
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FREE THINKING 

WHAT is known as the crisis in India is really the 

crisis of the Congress party. It has never been 
clear about its socio-economic objectives, nor has it 
the political will to see that its promises are carried 
out. Its only motivating force is its need to hold on 
to power. Towards this end, it is prepared to sacrifice 
any principle, ditch any colleague, enter into any 
opportunist ailiance, and act in exact opposition to its 
stated programme. 

Even the composition of the government, whether 
at the Centre oi; the States, reveals the inchoate cha¬ 
racter of these governments. Ministerships are offer¬ 
ed not to the best men but to leaders of communities 
who are said to have tied voters or influential men at 
their behest. 

This is not a recent development. In Pandit 
Nehru’s days, V. K. Krishna Menon co-existed with 
S.K. Patil. And Morarji Desai sat by the side of Chagla. 

Worse, this pattern has gone to lower bodies. For 
instance, in the Planning Commission, you can come 
upon an ardent Marxist and a laissez-faire economist 
both engaged in solving the same problem. At one 
time, fairly recently while Mr BJS. Minhas was in the 
Commission, Mr Ashok Mitra was an economic adviser. 
It is possible that the Prime Minister has heard of the 
‘ Shavian view that the principle of law is that if you 
set two liars against each other, the truth will emerge. 
But no clear policy will emerge if people holding all 
sorts of views speak out on a particular pressing 
problem. 

No one is asking that the Congress governments 
should have the kind of political unity insisted on by 
Stalin, where the slightest deviation was not tolerated. 
But there must be some coherent approach. We can¬ 
not have one minister holding forth on the need for 
the state to hold the commanding heights of the econo¬ 
my and another wanting to give more leeway to the 
monopoly houses. 

But an election-oriented government can only take 
ad hoc decisions, looking exclusively at party advan¬ 
tage. It cannot see much further than its own success 
which is equated with advances for the country. That 
is why there is even unwarranted suspicion that when 
the government takes a good measure, it is impelled 
only by partisan compulsions and needs. This is all 
a queer way of doing business — populism on the eve 
of elections and safe conservatism during the rest of 
the period. The Congress has often been accused of 
taUd^ Left and acting Right. It has now institution¬ 
alised the practice. 


The Man of the Week 


PLEASE TURN OVER FOR PEN PORTRAIT 



'dvieo' 






The Man of the Week 

¥ T is normally difTicult to 
find a Canute in a inoun 
iain-prt kingdom. But we 
have one in the Chogyal of 
Sikkim. For some twenty- 
five years, the large majority 
of the residents of Sikkim 
have been demanding some 
kind of resiioiisible and 
democratic administration. 
But the rulers have prefer 
red the principle of divine 
right. When the pressure 
grew, the people were fob 
bed off with an electoral 
system that guaranteed min 
orily rule, a strange variation 
of democracy. And now, at 
last, when the people have 
risen again uncompromising¬ 
ly, the (liogyal expects to 
be protected from his own 
people by Indian bayonets. 

lie could well have used 
the years when he was left 
alone to cultivate his sub¬ 
jects, particularly the Nepali 
people who had developed 
the lower heights of Sikkim 
by their unaided efforts.. In- 
.stead, he chose to isolate 
hinLself among courtiers of 
his own type and cling on to 
ancient feudal, obscurantist 
usages and customs. 

llis errors of judgement 
and apathy to the welfare of 
his subjects were compound¬ 
ed by a desire to benefit from 
the cold war and particularly 
to invite American agencies 
who were at that time anxi¬ 
ous to have as many win¬ 
dows to China as possible. 
How far he was egged on 
by others is not known, but 
he was certainly not dis¬ 
couraged from attempting 
these foolish and self-defeat¬ 
ing projects by those who 
claimed to uphold his inte¬ 
rests. 

Today he has no choice 
but to sanction the Constitu¬ 
tion approved by his elected 
assembly. His plea or com¬ 
plaint that this would dim¬ 
inish his personal powers is 
hardly likely to tod any 
sympathy in this democratic 
age. He will only have aUen- 
ati^ Ills subjects further by 
these clumsy efforts to stall 
the Inevitable processes of 
modem life. The panoply 
of royalty, real or fancied, 
moves only the near-kin of 
royalty or hungry journalists. 


Remote Control 


J^EMOTE control is no 
longer the exclusive 
domain of scientists. From 
the layman to the politician, 
everybody is nowadays 
using remote control 
methods. 

Only the other day we 
read that a certain lady in 
Florida married a U.S. Air 
Force Captain stationed at 
Thailand by telephone. 
The bond that united the 
lady and the man should 
have been tied by remote 
control. In no other way 
the bond could have been 
made fast, because no law 
can bind a man and a wom¬ 
an thousands of miles away. 
We do not know what made 
the lady to go in for such 
an extraordinary marriage. 
She should be an ardent 
believer in remote control. 
Let us hope the man also 
believes in remote control 
and remains faithful. 

Our leaders are very 
good at ruling their people 
by remote control. No¬ 
where else in the world can 
we see State Ministers dis¬ 
charging their duties from 
New Delhi and other odd 
places, and Chief Ministers 
being elected unanimously 
by remote control from 
New Delhi. 

When the Gujarat State 
was passing through the 
ordeals of political unrest 
sometime back, we wit¬ 
nessed the unique sight of 
a chemical project at Surat 
being inaugurated by re¬ 
mote control. A VIP press¬ 
ed a button at a gala func¬ 
tion held in a five-star hotel 
in Bombay and the project 
at Surat was ceremonious¬ 


ly opened. A fine trans¬ 
formation indeed from the 
days when they used to 
pilot spacecraft by remote 
control. Perhaps, our 
leaders want to prove that 
what the scientists can do 
they can do better. 

To cap it all, our tele¬ 
phones in the public booths 
are also operated by re¬ 
mote control. Everytime 
you dial a number, hear 
the voice saying ‘Hello’ on 
the other side and insert 
carefully three ten paise 
coins and say ‘HeUo’, and 
to your mortification the 
line is cut off. You bang 
the box and shout, but 
nothing happens. A fine 
way indeed to increase the 
earnings of the treasury, 
and that too by remote 
control. 

The Finance Minister will 
be too glad to use remote 
control to hold the price 
line. Instead of a formal 
paper budget being pre¬ 


sented to Parliament every 
year, they can install a re¬ 
mote control mechanism in 
South Block. Whenever 
the economists or the news¬ 
papers cry hoarse that 
prices are reaching a new 
high, the hon’ble Finance 
Minister wiU press a button 
and immediately price rise 
will be arrested. So, what 
the Prime Minister needs 
is not a financial wizard, 
but only remote control 
wizardry. The pity is that 
people who refuse to accept 
that inflation is on and al¬ 
ways keep on telling that 
the economy has turned the 
corner will never go for 
any such device even if one 
is available. 

All the same, remote 
control has come a long 
way since it was first used 
by scientists. Today, in 
many walks of life remote 
control methods have come 
into practice. 

P. SUBRAMANIAN 
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The Great Executionre 



The Govt, has promulgated an Ordinance to provide stringent punishment for hoarders, blackmarketeers^ 

and profiteers. 


‘‘Nixon a la Kissinger” 


' JN a late night communique from President Nixon’s 
office, Camp Cairo, it was announced that the 
President was indisposed and had been advised com¬ 
plete rest for the next two days. The Secretary of 
State, Dr. Kissinger, would however, continue the dis¬ 
cussions with President Sadat. Amid varied specula¬ 
tions, the world eagerly awaited some sensational turn 
which the mercurial Dr. Kissinger would bring to the 
discussions. And so the readers were swept off their 
feet by the newspaper headlines the following day: 
*‘Nixon outkissingers Kissinger”, “Nixon meets Mrs. 
Gandhi at Simla”. The headlines were followed by a 
report of the discussions President Nixon had had with 
Mrs. Gandhi. 

Prime Minister: 

Welcome, President Nixon. This is a surprise. 
President: 

Thank you, madam. I am sorry I had to disturb 
your vacation. 

PM: 

Oh, that’s all right. Holidaying or not, I am 
always ready for discussions, if it would do good 
for world peace. 



PresidetU: 

Talking of peace, that was some nice music I heard 
when I entered the room. 

PM: 

Oh, yes. I have some very good tapes here. 
Would you like to listen to some? 

President: 

(Wincing a little): Tapes? You know I don’t 
fancy tapes much. Besides, I don’t want to take 
up too much of your time. I think I’ll get down 
to business right away. 

PM: 

That’s fine with me. Frankly, I am quite eager 
to know what brought you here in the middle 
of your West Asia tour. 

President: 

Sure, I’ll come to that. But first things first and 
let me congratulate you and your country on 
your successful nuclear explosion. 

PM: 

Thank you, Mr. President. But I thought your 
press felt differently. 
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Vrcaident: 

Oh! you know how the press is, madam. In spite 
of anything that the press might say, I assure 
you of our cooperation with your country in all 
fields. 

PM: 

Even nuclear energy? 

Presideni: 

Well, even lhal, perhaps. 

PM: 

Surely, it is not going to be without strings 
atttached. 

President: 

‘Strings attached' is a little too strong, I think. 
But we would expect some cooperation, too. We 
are keen on burying the past and building a 
new base. 

PM: 

I thought there must be something like that. But 
you know we can't view your building a base in 
biego Garcia favourably. We don’t fancy bases 
much. 

President: 

I am afraid you have got me wrong, madam. 1 
didn’t mean tliat kind of base. I meant a base 
for renewed friendship. 

PM: 

We would welcome that heartily. But I am 
afraid you must take back all the CIA agents from 
our country. 

Pres-kient: 

But 1 thought you had a good monsoon last 
season, in spite of them. Sure, we could take 
them back, if you are sure about the next mon¬ 
soon, loo. Anything to help us reach a common 
policy. 

PM: 

But you know we can’t support your Viet Nam 
policy cither. 

President: / 

We don’t want that at all. I am not asking for 
any of those things at all. What I have come for 
is something very different. Let me explain. 
You know we have been passing through a very 


difficult period. No doubt things have gone bad. 
But what bothers me is the way the press and 
the radio network have been most uncooperative 
and anti-government. I think the time has come 
to take some action. This is where we were 
wondering if you would help us. 

PM; 

We will, if we could. But I don’t see how we 
can help you there. 

President: 

We figure you could help us. I know I am ask¬ 
ing for quite a lot. I wonder if you'could send 
your Information and Broadcasting Minister over 
to Washington for a few months. We have been 
greatly impressed with him, and now after the 
railway strike, we know we have found THE man. 

PM: 

Well, if you feel he could help, I am sure we 
could send him over. 

Presideni: 

Thank you, madam. Perhaps, it’s nothing to you, 
but it has taken a load off my mind. It’s such 
a great help. I wish we could do something to 
you in return. 

PM: 

Well, maybe you could give us some more wheat. 
But tell me, Mr. President, if this is all that you 
wanted, you could have just talked to me on 
the phone. 

President: 

Well, I could have. But what with phones being 
tapped eveiywhere in our country, I didn’t want 
to take a risk. 

PM: 

Now that you mention it, maybe you could send 
some of your Watergate tapping experts to India 
for a few months. 

President: 

Of course! I would be only too willing, madam. 
But whatever for? 

PM: 

Well, we could use them. You know we are go¬ 
ing to have a Presidential election soon! 

JAYSRI 




Haunted by Ghosts 


[ 



The Pak Foreign Affairs Minister believes that India has enough plutonium to make 17 nuclear bombs. 


The Case of the Missing Skeletons 


A N undistinguished looking 
•^Englishman clad in non-des¬ 
cript nineteenth century attire 
got down from an auto-rikshaw 
before the pretentious portals 
of Hotel “Rash Mughul” and 
enquired of the receptionist: 
“Does Mr. Drydock Bums stay 
here?” 

“Room No. 37, sir,” replied 
the receptionist; “You must be 
Dr. Ratson, sir?” 

The newcomer assented and 
went in search of the room, 
paying a mental tribute to his 
great colleague and mentor 
whose very proximity seemed 
sufficient to infuse deductive 
talents in common and medi¬ 
ocre elements. He knocked at 
Room No. 37 and walked in 
to find Drydock Bums sprawl¬ 
ed on a sofa smoking his pipe 
and strumming his violin with 
his disengaged hand. 

“Ah, there you are, my good 
Ratsonl” boomed ^e great 
detective, and straightaway 


started his operation: “How 
was the journey from London, 
my dear Ratson? I perceive 
you arrived by auto-rikshaw?” 

•‘Yes—so you saw me com¬ 
ing?” asked Ratson. 

“No such crude methods for 
me, you know, doctor,” said 
Drydock Bums mysteriously. 
“You see, when you entered 
the room, you neither beat 
your breast nor gnashed your 
teeth nor broke into bitter 
weeping at the loss of all your 
money, which is invariably the 
fate of anyone who is unfor¬ 
tunate enough to engage a taxi 
in this city. And you did not 
evidently walk from the rail¬ 
way station: you would have 
arrived here only this time 
tomorrow if you had. So, by 
a process of elimination.” 

“Wonderful!” shouted Ratson 
and went into a trance of joyful 
astonishment. 

“Elementary, my dear Rat¬ 
son,” said Drydock Bums, 


pleased nevertheless. “How if 
I were to tell you now that you 
spent Rs. 5.50 to send me a 
telegram from Bombay, an¬ 
nouncing your arrival?” 

Ratson swayed and fell on a 
chair completely overcome. 
“How on earth—?” he began 
feebly. 

“Simple. I just counted the 
words in your telegram and 
arrived at the amount payable 
at current rates.” 

“Oh! It never occurred to 
me,” confessed poor Ratson, on 
the verge of tears. 

“There, there, take it easy. 
The most obvious things escape 
our attention if we are not 
observant enough; for instance, 
it did not strike me till now 
that you had a hippie for com¬ 
pany in the train,” 

“Drydock Bums!” shouted 
Ratson, jumping a clean three 
feet in his chair, “this is un¬ 
fair. You evidently followed 
me from Bombay to Calcutta...” 


“Ratson, you know my me¬ 
thods. I never stirred out of 
this room since wiring for your 
assistance three days back, I 
swear.” 

“But this beats everything, 
Hums!” 

“Alas, you won’t think so 
after I explain. Now, I know 
your habits, Ratson. You are 
meticulous in your shaving 
habits, and won’t dream of stir¬ 
ring out without a clean shave. 
1 find your left chin smoother 
than your right and also the 
back of your neck cleaner than 
other parts. The inference is 
irresistible that you have been 
rubbing your left chin and the 
back of your neck very fre¬ 
quently during your journey. 
What can induce this propen¬ 
sity except the immediate pre¬ 
sence of a hippie?” 

“You are cent per cent cor* 
rect. Bums!” 

And he slid from his chair 
and was going to grovel at the 
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feet of the master when he died in India’s 
was gruffly 
“Now to 
feel curious 

to Calcutta?” Government of India, on the the skeleton^ -in. hpinn »» closelv” 

• How clover of you, Bums, other hand, is concerned about ported from Calcutta the rourea ^ 

SO accurately surmise mv the la rffp.cpnio Avnnv>f ^ ^ ® SOUrC0 



to 

mental state!" exclaimed Ratson, 
again lost in wonder. Then he 


so accurately surmise my the large-scale export of the must “ be ■ne;"rai;ouls."';nd “‘s;t disSd" 


And in two days, the friends 
as labourers and dul} 


commoditv for which there is n„ 77 n n.ri ^ T • J aisguisea as labourers and dill} 

a good market in . n " the 

brightened up. "I too made itself, and wants to locate the ^ secret reservoir. A vast aies 

m<)dc.si deduction, you .see. .source so as to nrevent a littered with thousands and 


As soon as I got your telegram, 
I used what little deductive 
faculties I had learnt, and con- 


irregulars was littered with 

r,em„ Lin and Z7eZnt ^en^^xaSTit of^—peTe^ 

countrywide scarcity and black lage which had severS years 
marketing. And so here we . .. - ^ 


and while 
rummaging among loose bones, 


eluded that it wa.s to India are to unravel a strange' my- LctiLTL^LommLitJ, Lut 


that you had gone a week ago.” story." 

Tapital, Ratson!—Well, I “But I don’t 


found no stockpile there, 
understand, leftist political 


some time-capsules that gave 
about fifty versions of the 


am here at the request of a Drydock Burns.” stammered tipoed^one of^mv tragedy that reduced a teem- 

Japanosc linn and indirectly of pom- llakson, by’now’thorough- Hvcl^ff Se fiL‘’iaTLfuaL 

the Government of India to in- ly out of his depth. “What playing a hoax on the Janancse ®*Plains how hunger 

vesligate a singular affair that possible use has a government and that what Da.sscd for^skelei unpopular in In- 

seems to be going on for for .skeletoii.s?” dia after an initial rage. The 

several months now. --Ah. my dear Katson, you humans reduced to skin snd here tells how the peo- 

Uatson enlarged his cars to are still ignorant of the ways bones thanks to the Green Jlc Ple undertook a fast unto death 
heir optimum .size and closed of a developing country,” said SoA wheat takcovL 
I... eye, to th.lr Bum. mth » uir c, 


en masse to drive home their 
demand for extra rations or 


powers of perception lo the infinite patience and wisdom, tainment doHpv Hp fnrthpr ^ ® University- 

par.*;. “T’lw.,, _ - leuniiiiveui jTiL. lUlUier ., 


“They use skeletons for a 


ears. 

“A few months back, a firm vari(‘ty of uses. During Irans- 
supplying biological equip- port breakdowns, they 
ment lo the Tokyo University skeleton services; they have re- 
approached the Government of eourse to skeleton .staff when 


told me he could produce any 
number at a dime a dozen any- 
run ^j| 0 j;e in India. I worked on 
the premise for quite some 
time before giving it up as 


India for an a.ssurancc that the there is a strike in any establish- inadeouate And thiiq mv dpir closed; we cai 
skeletons that they were im- ment; and in addition it is the I wa^ at .1,; pL ^5 •»‘‘P“"®se that t 

porting from a Calcutta firm normal practice for every poli- t __ are not radio-acti 

tical party, 


my tether when 1 recalled your 


•Iff i VP Thp every Minister, valuable collaboration and con- .... , . 

active. The every .social worker, why every tribution in many past cases, test explMion; and we can 
dia, as usual, une dealing with public affairs i decided to enli*;! vnnr assure the Government of 
he large-scale and handling public money, to ^ India that there won’t be any 


were safe for use—in other 

words not radio-active. The 
Government of India, 
came to know of the 

export of skeletons out of the have at least one skeleton tuck- 
country only then, but they ed away in his cup board. Since 
could not find out who was the roughly one third of the popu- 

exporter. Both the Japanese lation belong to the category \ jj" j 

firm and the Government of of the lilies of the field (that 


the accounts differ in details; 
and died, all of them, since 
none was forthcoming to give 
them orange juice in time. 
Come, Ratson, our little case 
can assure the 
the skeletons 
arc not radio-active since the 
capsules here are dated before 


help.” 

n j I j ^ dearth of skeletons for inter- 
I am llaltcrcd beyond words „ 3 , consumption in the fore- 
my dear Burns, though I still gpcable future.” 


said Ratson. befuddled and 


“New Light on 
India!” screamed 


Prehistoric 
the news- 


India approached me separate- neither .spin nor loil), and sea as usual, 

ly, of course, asking me to strikes and transport stoppages “We will search the cemc- 

solvc the problem—the former ai'C an everyday occurrence, it terics,” said Drydock Bums in 

wants a categorical a.s.surance stands to reason that skeletons ^ whisper, and Ratson jumped Papers in half-inch banners a 

to his feel in great excitement, week after Drydock Bums and 

Ratson had returned to London. 
Two innocent foreign tourists 


that the skeletons arc free rorn needed for internal consump- 
radio-activity: you know, there lion might outrun the supply 


is a rumour spread by inter 
ested quarters that thousands government is naturally worri- 


Ideal, Bums!” he exclaimed. 

from normal sources, and the “The very place to look.” 



But several nights spent with about the coun^ in 

shovels and pick-axes in the were the in- 

City’s cemeteries by the veteran 

detectives produced no result: and iraagiMbve Mm- 

the cemeteries seemed intact 
and unviolated. Evidently, the 

supply came from other sources, ""A archawlopcal .tod, 

and the great man .spent the “J! 

next several days in deep 


thought, mushrooming pipe 
smoke and bursts of temper, 
until inevitably at midnight on 
the sixth day he roughly woke 


an ideal complement of the 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa Cul¬ 
tures. The Minister told .... 
the Minister looked ... the 
Minister saw.... the Minister 


ran the rest of the 
lengthy report in papers with- 


fully snoring Ratson and yelled: 
“Eureka!” 


“Where? In the tower of sil- mentioning poor liy- 


dock Bums or his faithful 


ence?” asked Ratson. 

“I can’t say. But we will companion Ratson. 
find out. You see, we have 


been supplied with the address 
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The Snag 



The forthcoming Nixon-Brezhnev talks are likely to be broadbased. 


Political Bed-fellows 


^‘TT was Mr. Gladstone beer-making, and politics would call it ‘dirty’,” Zulfi- ‘‘I mean there must be 
'^who once said that poli- makes strange bed-fellows, car said giving all of us a some political postures 
tics makes strange bed- What Bismarck meant was, patronising smile. “Dirti- which even a hardened 
fellows,” said my bespecta- of course, that in politics ness or cleanliness, moral- politician will find it im- 
cled friend Kuddus. anything can happen.” ity or immorality, honour, possible to assume.” 

“I don’t think it was “Maybe it was Bismarck conscience, religion, — all Zulficar gave me a look 
Gladstone,” I aired my then,” said Kuddus, who is of that has nothing to do compounded of two parts 
erudition in the matter of a mild man and much with politics. It’s a unique scorn and one part pity, 
famous quotations. “That averse to taking strong occupation in which father He does not enjoy his 
phrase about politics and positions. “But whoever may knock down son and omniscience in matters 
bed-fellows actually occurs made that shrewd remark husband discredit wife, political to be subjected to 
in a speech which Adolf knew the game of politics Laws governing the ordin- doubts by mere tyros like 
Hitler once made in Obe- inside out. An honest poli- ary Newtonian world do me. 

rammergau.” tician is indeed a contradic- not apply in the political “My dear man, I can 

“Both of you are a little tion-in terms." universe, and never will, quote you facts by the score 

mixed up,” said Zulficar “Political necessity is the In politics nothing is im- to prove my point,” he 

who is the unchallenged mother of many conver- possible.’^ said. “You have doubtless 

politics expert of our local- sions,” Zulficar pontifica- “You are an expert stu- heard of the Lai Papri By- 
ity. “Adolf Hitler made ted. “Even a leopard will dent of politics, Zul,” I said. Election, where a highly- 
only a brief halt in Obetami- learn to change his spots “But I think you go too far respected Founder - Mem- 
mergau and made absolute- if he entered politics.” when you say that nothing ber of the Honesty Party 

ly no speeches there. It “It’s a dirty business, — absolutely nothing — is overnight turned against 

was Bismarck who said politics,” announced the impossible in politics.” his own son — the ofiScial 
Clitics is not an exact simple-minded Kuddus. “What do you mean, ‘I candidate of his own party 

sdenc^ like biology or “I don’t know that 1 go too far’?” — and got him defeated? 


fitenkai^ WecUf 
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Who would have thought 
such a thing possible? 
Then, do you remember 
Mrs Bakbakwala who open¬ 
ly carried on propaganda 
against her own husband 
diuring a crucial election? 
Have you forgotten how the 
woman went from meeting 
to meeting in her own hus¬ 
band’s posh car and pulled 
her own husband’s politics 
to pieces? Would such 
gross behaviour be possi¬ 
ble in life, — except in 
political life?” 

Zulhcar was now almost 
shouting. 

“Father snatching away 
son’s victory,” he continued 
vehemently. “Wife slan¬ 
dering husband’s ideology. 
Sister spiting sister. Only 
in politics would such 
things happen.” 

“What about ‘brothers’, 
Zul?” I asked the annoy¬ 
ing question. 

“Brothers?” he echoed. 
“I will give you a case in¬ 
volving brothers in this 
very city. Did not our 
ambitious politician Mr. 
K— get his own broth¬ 


er excluded from a cabinet 
position at the very last 
moment? And for what 
reason? Merely because 
that unfortunate fellow’s 
wife and bis own Mrs had 
had hot words the previous 
day during a jewellery auc¬ 
tion! So much for your 
brotherly love and affec¬ 
tion.” 

I reached for one of the 
cigarettes Zulhcar was now 
offering round. He was— 
although he did not suspect 
anything — falling neatly 
into the trap I had set for 
him. I felt inside my shirt 
pocket and made sure that 
the picture I had pulled out 
of a magazine was still 
there, and would have put 
my 64 dollar question at 
once, but Zul had begun to 
speak again. 

“Very soon, boys, you’ll 
read about another Brother 
betrays Brother episode in 
the papers,” Zul smiled 
leaning back in the club 
chair. “One brother a 
communist celebrity and 
the other a prominent mem¬ 
ber of the Conservative 


group.” 

“Can one brother really 
be a communist if the other 
is a conservative?” Kuddus 
innocently asked; — the 
very question I was itching 
to put to Zul. 

“Why not?” said the ex¬ 
pert. “Nothing’s impossi¬ 
ble in politics, I told you.” 

“But suppose the broth¬ 
ers are very deeply attach- 
ed to each other?” I said. 

“If there are really 
strong bonds between them, 
I think either both will be 
communists or both con¬ 
servatives or both utterly 
non-political.” 

“Nonsense,” Zul scoffed. 
“Attachments do not count 
in politics, my dear fellow. 
However strong your so- 
called brotherly bond, one 
chap can be the most fiery 
communist and the other 
the most thorough reaction¬ 
ary”. 

This was the moment for 
me to play my trump card. 

I took the tom magazine 
picture from my breast 
pocket and handed it to 
Zulficar. 


“Look at this picture of 
two brothers, Zm," I said. 
“Can one of them be a 
communist if the other was < 

— say — a Republican?” 

Zulficar had a brief peek 

at the photograph. Sud¬ 
denly he turned purple and 
threw a venomous stare at 
me. 

“You swine,” he said and 
turning on his heels stomp-, 
ed out of the* room. The 
picture now lay on the fioor 
from where Kuddus picked 
it up. 

The article in the maga¬ 
zine from which that pho¬ 
tograph was cut out by me 
was about the so-called Sia¬ 
mese Twins. The caption 
under the picture read: 

“Eng and Chang — most 
famous of Siamese Twins 

— were born in 1814. 
Their bodies were united 
by a band of fiesh, stretch¬ 
ing from breast-bone to 
breast-bone. They died 
within three hours of each 
other when 60 years old”. 

N. B. KHORY 


“Come, Come, Enter This for Shelter** 













The Changing World 



The NATO has reaffirmed its determinatioii to pursue policies aimed at reducing tension and promoting greater 

understanding between states. 


This Does Not Purport to be... 


T HAVE great pleasure in But your Corporation's plans 
^ welcoming you to the 27th were upset by the high cost of 
Annual General Meeting of the motor spirit and frequent dis- 
Corporation. location in transport facilities 

such as the railway strike 
As the Directors* Report and during the month of May which 
Accounts for the year ended kept potential audiences at 
31st December 1974 will be in home. There was also some 
your hands after some time,^ 1 hesitation on the part of the 
should like, with your permis* operators who had been over- 
^sion, to take them as read. zealous in the past to sponsor 

The Automatic Talk Industry seminars, discussions, and pub¬ 
lic meetings, to buy the pro¬ 
industry production in 1974 ducts of our industry, as due 
totalled approximately a hun- to the slashing of expenditure 
dred billion automatic words, by Government on such pro- 
11.3 per cent higher than 1973. jects in the second half of the 
The industry, having received year, they found themselves 
a fillip from the shortage of starved of funds, 
newsprint, had geared itself to 
doubling its production, with Radio Transmission 
the object of satisfying the 

needs of the public starved of Your Corporation explored 
sufficient reading materiaL alternative channels to market 
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its products. One obvious was solemnly reiterated. Later, 
method was to start a radio Government appear to have 
transmission service and a realized that the earnings of 
feasibility report entirely with your Corporation may affect 
the help of Indian know-how adversely the revenues of All 
was prepared. This held out India Radio from commercials, 
prospects of marketing twenty and have suggested to the Cor- 
million words, with a radio sta- poration to buy time for our 
tion working all the year round, products on the AIR network, 
eight hours a day being devo¬ 
ted to the spoken word and the Diversification 
rest to music and commercials. 

As shareholders are aware, 
The project was submitted at present your Corporation 
to Government and an applica- manufactures automatic talk 
tion for a licence was made in by two processes. One process 
January 1974. In May, Gov- is to select experts in various 
emment asked for an under- fields and make tapes from 
taking that your Corporation scripts written by such experts 
will not use its broadcasting and then have these read by 
system for anti-Govemment good talkers. In our search for 
propaganda. Thi^, in fact, had a new market for these tapes, 
already been stated in the pro- we sent our market research 
ject report, but the undertaking team to contact members of 
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our IcKislaturos, panchayats, 
and municipal bodies and we 
have received an unexpectedly 
favourable response from these 
groups. They arc willing to 
pay well for the use of our 
taped material, as they liave 
found it ver\ useful for the 
preparation of their speeches. 
A suggestion ha.s been made 
that we should convert our 
tapes to all the fourti'on olficial 
languages recognised in our 
Constitution and we are acting 
on this suggestion. Diversitica- 
tion on tlu'.se lines will increase 
the prolits of your company. 

The Bottlenecks 

Our second process, as you 
arc aware, is to furnish live 
material on demand to sponsors 
of seminars and public meet¬ 
ings. We have a team of highly 
skilled speakers who can make 
an instant imiiression on the 
audience. The demand for this 
team w'ent down in lf)74 for 
reasons already staled, namely 
high cost of motor spirit and 
shortage of transport. 

On the other hand, the cost 
of maintaining, equipping and 
furnishing this team has been 
going up. During the last 


twelve months, your Corpora¬ 
tion has had to give them live 
instalments of dearness allow¬ 
ance and, in keeping with Gov- 
emment practice, a sixth is 
now due. As they liave to be 
kept in practice all the time, 
the recording, playing back, 
and correction of their speech 
has become more expensive 
due lo (he rising cost of 
materials. 

Furnishing this team has 
its special problems. Agewise 
they are all in their twenties, 
and according lo the terms of 
their contracts they will cease 
to be in your Corporation’s 
service as they cross thirty. 
This is necessary in the interest 
of maintaining high standards 
of charm and presentability 
among our marketing staff who 
sell our products. 

Rising Costs 

Due to frequent changes in 
hair styles and in the shape 
of beard, moustache and .side- 
bums and fast developments 
in fashions of dress, your Cor¬ 
poration’s barbers and tailors’ 
inventories and working capi¬ 
tal have both gone up. 

The members of this team 


are fine human material. Your 
Directors have, therefore, 
thought up another opening 
for them. It is proposed to 
employ these young men as 
models at fashion shows. So, 
that is a new' activity into which 
your Corporation is branching 
off. As shareholders will ap¬ 
preciate, a fashion show is in¬ 
complete without a suitable 
complement of girl models. 
Your Directors liave, therefore, 
decided to hold beauty compe¬ 
titions at frequent intervals to 
select young ladies who can be 
employed as fashion models. 

Bxport Promotion 

While thus serving the home 
market, your Corporation’s 
sights remain fixed on export 
promotion so that we can make 
our humble contribution to im¬ 
proving India’s balance of 
trade. As our new lines of 
production, namely fashion 
.shows and beauty competitions, 
get lirmly rooted in our soil, 
we intend launching an export 
driving and holding these in 
other countries where there is 
a great demand for Indian faces. 

With these schemes, your 
Corporation is well set to over¬ 


come the recession which un¬ 
happily raised its ugly head 
during 1974 and to maintain 
the commanding heights of the 
automatic talk industry. 

Labour Relations 

1 shall be failing in my duty 
if I uo not add a word of ap¬ 
preciation for the loyal services 
rendered by our employees. 
During 1974, the number of 
work stoppages and gheraos, 
both increased, but the trend 
in your Corporation was no 
worse than the rest of the 
organised sector. 

Conclusion 

Before I conclude, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, I would like to 
add that your Corporation’s 
plans to go fully automatic are 
making good progress. The 
first computer was installed in 
our new premises six months 
ago. Programmes have been 
fed into it regularly and the 
end-product, automatic talk, 
has been found to be highly 
satisfactory. In fact, the speech 
which you have just heard, 
was produced by our own com¬ 
puter. 

G. S. KHOSLA 


The New Agricultural Pattern 



The Prime Minister has revamped the Cabinet Commltte for Food and Adrlcnltnre. 
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f The Coming 

It uoas night when freedom came at last, and 
we have remained in 
the dark. 

For a quarter century have we groped 
at the wheels to reach 
this brink. 

„ The leaders’ loss of nerve —and faith—had made them, 
fall for flawed instant 
power. 

When occasions had favoured, petulance 
refected the proffered 
hand. 

And this, albeit they had been roundly warned 

«- by a Tiresias — 

Seer. 

But they were harrassed men in a hurry 
to get past the last 
hurdle. 

Did the maiming of the Mother matter? 

There were compulsive 
reasons! 

Was the threat of a holocaust nothing? 

They didn’t loant to be 
bothered. 

To out the knot of the “Two Nations” myth, 
Frankenstein was sprung 
to life. 

There were vague fears of subterranean 
rumblings they refused 
to heed. 

A long weVrodfusled communal web 
felt the scissors' 
brutal touch. 

But the slit, o’erflotoing the line, wounded 
the human fabric 

’ entire. 

‘turn thus the midnight “tryst with Destiny” 
unleashed such terror and 
tears: 


(In a new Delhi land scandal, it is revealed land 
has been bought and registered by dogs—News) 

Doggone it! What a disgrace 
For our inept human race 
In the business of landrbuying 
The canine’s entered and is trying 
To outbid man—and we. confess 
The dogs have met with some success! 


WtU these doggies sell their land? 

Or on it build some mansions grand? 
Nofto Uve in, but to rent 
To some human dame or gent? 


of Freedom 

Desecrated hearths and homesteads seized and 
security come to 
nought; 

Masses of uprooted humanity 
cast across, like rubbish 
heaps; 

Numberless mutilated, massacred, 
to feed fanatic 
frenzy; 

Tens of thousands driven to ruins, pavements, 
temples, mosques, and drainage 
pipes; 

Splintered families, broken homes and hearts, 
and friendship foully 
mangled; 

The blessed feminine — insulted and 
injured, and crushed under 
jeeps; 

Virgins and wives waylaid, and brutalised 
into benumbed 
survival; 

The cry of widows, orphxins, the ivail of 
the criminally 
betrayed. 

The mark of politicised man's misdeeds 
was more bestial than 
beasts'. 

The screams of innocence loere heard in vain, 
and blood flowed to stain 
the earth. 

Insensate F7mj xvith Asuric hands 
revelled m that 
Inferno. 

The Mother of Sorroivs surveyed the scene 
with renewed fear and 
trembling. 

R. R. 


Dog-House 

(Who’ll have to behave especially if 
“Their landlord is a huge Mastiff!) 


If this trend continues then 
What toill happen to us men? 

We’ll have Alsatians or Danes (Great) 

Buying and selling Real Estate! 

Then not a dog’s chance will there be 
For the likes of you or me! 

Tailrpiece 

Nasty question: We’d like to know 

How did these doggies make their ’dough’? 

hEONARA 
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PgESlOENTIAL ELECTION IS 
TO TAKE PLACE SHORTLV, 

HOPE THERE WILL BE SUFFICIENT 
NUMBER OF CANDIDATES. 
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The Younger Son 

'T'HAT morning the Subra- marks in class in General 
maniam household was Science.” 
in a state of chaos. School Poor Ramu! He thought 
had just reopened. For this would get him permis* 
Mrs. Subramaniam it meant sion to go out to play. He 
additional headaches. Be- was mistaken. When he 
sides buying vegetables, was about to sneak out, his 
collecting milk and attend- mother called him. “Some 
ing to her father-in-law, guests are coming today,” 
she had to help her school- she said, “so please go to 
going son, Ramu, locate his the kirana shop, darling.” 
tie, badge, socks and books. With this she handed him 

She was in a bad mood a long list of items to be 

and her wrath descended brought, 
on Ramu. After all, he was When he returned, he 
the only one in the house found father and Prakash 
who dare not question her. already knew about his 
That day was particular- achievement in school, 
ly bad for the boy. From Father wanted to know why 
early morning he was the he got only 80 per cent, 
object of everyone else’s Prakash merely related a 
temper. joke: 

As he pursed his mouth Little Sally came home 

in silent protest, there was proudly exhibiting a book, 

a piercing command from “Mummy, I got this for the 
his mother, “Stop mumb- best answer in class today,” 
ling there and go and take she exclaimed breathlessly, 
your bath.” “What was the ques- 

Over breakfast his father tion?” Mummy asked, 
scolded him for eating like “We were asked how 
a savage. many legs an ostrich has 

While going to school he ^ replied IHREE. 
tried to be nice to his “But you’re wrong.” 
grandfather and said in an “Yes Mummy, but I was 
endearing tone, “Grandpa, closest to the right answer. 
Pm going.” The worthy All the others said — 
gentleman only rambled, FOUR.” 

“Hurry up or you’ll be late.” Ramu was not amused 
On returning home from and he flared up at his 
school he found the atmos- brother. Father, however, 
phere more relaxed. His put an end to the matter 
father and brother had not by asking him to go and 
come home yet. To im- study, 
press his mother he said. At last, around 7.15 p.m., 
“Mummy. I got the highest the guests arrived. Ramu 



was ordered to go and re- Just before the guests 
ceive them. He had half left, his mother tried dip¬ 
an impulse to say, “Don’t lomacy (or better, evasive- 
disturb me, I am studying.” ness), “Even if this match 
But he restrained himself does not take place, don’t 
and obeyed his father’s worry. We have another 
command. son and you another 

From there his parents daughter.” 
took over, but Ramu was Poor Ramu, just 12 years 
not ignored. “Our elder old, was caught between 
son is fairer and better rebellion and obedience, 
looking than this one,” his He did not relish the idea 
mother informed the of his future being barter- 
guests. She cooked up a ed away in this manner, 
plausible excuse for Pra- But then someone had 
hash’s absence, “How sad, given him a certificate of 
that Prakash is required to being extremely obedient, 
do night duty in his office . 

today.” (Actually the guy ^ 

had left the house in a huff That was 14 years ago. 
and promised to return You may wonder why I am 
only alter the “pests” had worried about it now. Well, 
left.) I find people have a fantas- 

Slowly the topic turned tic memory and quite a 
to the hero of the eyening, few of them are now ready 
Ramu. The guests were in- for the fruits of their long 
formed about his academic vigil. And I don’t have a 
brilliance, athletic prowess younger brother who can 
and enviable extra-curri- relieve me of the burden 
cular record. To this the I once was able to lift from 
guests appended, “And we my elder brother Prakash. 
find that he is an extremely 

obedient boy.” J.A.R. MOORTY 
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On Eating the Mango 

‘^XyfY kids have a way of solution of potash perman- away the plates. They 

their own with the ganate, wipes them clean never fail to rinse their 

mango,” said Professor X and dry with a boiled nap- mouths with boiled water 
proudly. kin, and puts them away after the dessert.” 

in the fridge.” 

“Well?” I showed keen “Wonderful kids,” I said, 

interest. When people “The youngsters are not hypocritically. In my heart 
begin to talk about the ex- impatient to seize them and of hearts, I pitied them, 

cellence of their children, gobble them up?” They didn’t know their 

it saves much precious time mango at all! Reasonable 

to humour them. “Certainly not. Fruit cleanliness and control are 

only after meals. That’s all right; too much of them 
“My eldest daughter is my law, and they abide bv kill the soul, both of the 

extremely choosy about the it.” fruit and the eater, 

mango. She goes to a 

particular market; then to “Astoundingly self-con- The mango was a very 
a particular shop in it. She trolled lot.” very different affair in the 

carefully selects the finest days when I was a small 

King Alphonso, neither “Disciplined. After the boy. We were always wild- 
under-ripe, nor over-ripe, morning meal, my eldest ly excited and _ impatient 
but just ripe, with an daughter takes out the about it. We didn’t have 
aroma all its own. Your chilled mangoes, skins any mango-law at home, 
attention is wandering, my them evenly with a sharp We never waited for the 
dear fellow.” knife, cuts the saffron meat just-ripe mango, nor even 

into regular slices, discards for the raw mango, nor 

“Oh, no,” I said. “I’m the pulpy stone, fills the even for the birth of the 

all ears.” plates, and passes them mango. The first heady 

round. They all eat the fragrance in our nostrils 
“She brings the beauti- mango slowly with a fork, of an early spring night, 
ful buy home, does my If it is a little sharp to the and the next morning we 

eldest daughter. She tongue, they shut their were at the dark-yellow 

streaks off to the bathroom, eyes tight, and screw up blossoms clouding up the 
treats the Kings with a their mouths, and push mango-trees. We plucked 
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the grains, sniffed at them 
strong and long and hard, 
and chewed them. Ah, 
the sharp, bitter, sweet 
taste of this magic offering 
of nature! The memory 
of it makes my mouth 
water now. It wasn’t mere¬ 
ly a matter of devouring 
the intoxicating mango- 
blossom; it was that of 
climbing up the trees, and 
winding in and out of 
them, and letting the entire 
mango-nature sink into our 
souls. Such a ravishing 
physical and spiritual exer¬ 
cise! We often flushed 
jet-black koels out of their 
coverts in the trees, and 
how they shot out cuckoo¬ 
ing! 

In their own good time, 
the blossoms budded into 
tiny parakeet-green glo¬ 
bules. Then we ate those 
mango-beads. The beads 
swelled out into big shiny 
green mangoes. We ate 
those green mangoes with 
salt and red chilly powder. 
There’s nothing to equal 
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"Vou’d be ill-advised to come into the house now. Daddy, 
because Mummy has just promulgated a “shout-at-sight” 
order.. 


the piquancy, pungency, fectant by itself. The wild 
and flavour which the wed- and reckless gorging on 
ding of unripe mango and the mango did a power of 
salt-and-red-chilly yields, good not only to our bodies, 
We knew no self-control but also to our minds and 
or discipline. Our mango- souls, 
expeditions were frankly 

and flagrantly lawless. Mango-blossom, mango- 
When the mango-guards bead, growing mango, full- 
got at us, they thrashed us grown mango. That was 
most mercilessly. We our progress. We came at 
never minded. To get last to the ripe mango, 
drubbed in the pursuit of How we went to work with 
the mango was a great those ripe ones! Quite un¬ 
honour. According to our like Professor X’s eldest 
private code, that is. When daughter, we were far 
we got at the mangoes, we from being choosy and 
let ourselves go hell-for- snooty. We cared not a 
leather. We polished off hoot to what special sort 
as many of them as came or variety or pedigree the 
our way. We knew no mango belonged. In the 
sort of limit there. I don’t matter of the mango, we 
remember to have been weren’t bound by any sort 
any the worse for this ap- of consideration whatever, 
parently endless consump- We ate any kind of mango 
tion of the mango, ever. to any extent anywhere at 

any time. We took the 
There never was any lush mango as we found it. 
ruising of the mouth with No washing; no wiping; 
water. The question of no slicing. No thought of 
getting the mango out of typhoid, cholera, jaundice, 
our mouths that way just dysenlery, diarrhoea. One 
didn’t arise. We loved the picked up the mango, and 
taste of the mango, raw or had a good feel of it, warm 
ripe, to linger in our and soft. Then one sniffed 
mouths for a long long at the mango all round to 
., time. Nothing happened to the complete satisfaction 
our teeth, nothing to our of the olfactories. Then 
systems. The mango was one gave it a loving lon^- 
a great cleanser and disin- ing look. Now one fixed it 
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between the left thumb Then we pressed the stone 
and the left fingers. The out. We turned the bag- 
right thumb and fingers like peel inside out. We 
rolled it round slowly, at scraped it clean with our * 
the same time pressing it teeth. Then, the peel yield- 
gently. Anon the stone ing nothing more, we ate 
came loose inside. The it; yes, my dear sir, we 
pulp could be heard pur- made short work of the 
ring and spluttering temp- peel. Now came the turn 
tingly, invitingly. of the stone. We sucked 

at it till it was marble- 

This was the moment white. You’d think the epic,, 
for the mouth. We bit off of the mango concludeC^ 
the crusty top with our here. Oh, no, no. We 
teeth and' spat it out. We collected these stones. We 
applied our mouths to the dipped them in buttermilk 
oozy hole. We started and sucked at them with 
sucking in the thick sweet resounding smacks. After 
juice. Our chins and that delightful treat, we. 
cheeks and noses got libe- boiled the stones. We 
rally lathered in the pro- sipped the resultant soup, 
cess. Often the juice skilfully spiced, with im- 
streamed down our fore- mense pleasure. Then we 
arms from between our dried the stones in the blaz- 
fingers and fairly painted ing summer sun. We bak- 
us all round with itself, ed the crisp sun-dried 
Many a time and oft, your cakes in dull cow-dung fire, 
fellow-sucker, in his enthu- Then we opened them. We 
siastic suction, squirted took out the kernels. They 
the saffron fluid at you. were now beautifully toas- 
Did you mind it? Not a ted. We ate them. And 
jot nor a tittle. You just the stone-shells? We took 
returned the compliment them to our barber on our 
with great gusto, and there tonsure visits. The barber 
was a riot of laughing and shaved our tops clean, 
leaping about and more Then he rubbed those 
mango eruptions all round, mango-stone shells hard 
The mango fostered such against our shaven polls, 
buoyant brotherhood and and thus removed the dan- 
bonhomie. druff. Don’t laugh. An 

American hair expert has 
We sucked the mango to assured me that this would 
perfection. At last, a stage be the best mechanical 
was reached when not a method to take off head- 
single drop of the juice incrustations, 
could be squeezed out. M. A. MAZMUDAR 



’’We are not missing any meaL Only we are eaUng aecordinf 
to a new sckedole ol twice a week.” 
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‘‘Somebody Must Listen to Me” 



Pakistan made an all out effort at the fifth Islamic Conference to mobilise a general consensos against 

India’s nuclear explosion, but found itself alone.—^Report 


Down Among the Millimetres 


'pHE train to Bombay was 
already an hour and a 
half late and the long jour¬ 
ney, sitting up all the way, 
had begun to be tiresome. 
It was some relief, there¬ 
fore, when it ground to a 
halt at a biggish station and 
we hoped it would give us 
time to walk a little on the 
platform, and have a quick 
cup of tea. 

Just as we stepped down 
from the compartment, 
there was this huge sign¬ 
board announcing the name 
of the station in three lan¬ 
guages — and in small 
print beneath, the intima¬ 
tion that the place was 
34.358 metres above sea- 
level. In the mood in which 
we were, this piece of in¬ 
formation seemed irritating 
and unnecessary. There 
are times when one is in 
a fit frame of mind to wel¬ 
come an addition to his 
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stock of general knowledge 
and times when one is not. 

Otherwise, too, even at 
the best of times it has 
been our grudge that we 
were being assailed from 
all around with much use¬ 
less information and too 
many unwanted facts. 

Besides, this craze for 
accuracy seems to us to be 
greatly over-done. The 
elevation of a place eighty 
kilometres from Bombay, 
even when calculated to 
the third decimal place, 
leaves us cold and unim¬ 
pressed. Also, can you, 
even if it really mattered to 
anyone, measure the gen¬ 
eral level of a city with 
such precision, to within 
one millimetre? Which 
part of the place is exactly 
34 metres and 358 milli¬ 
metres above the sea-level, 
assuming for the sake of 
argument that the sea can 
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be persuaded to be calm 
and plane like a mirror 
while you are carrying out 
the measurements? The 
level of the railway-plat¬ 
form? It looked uneven 
and sloping away from the 
rail-end even to our naked 
and un-mathematical eye. 

Another aspect of the 
matter is that whatever 
else others may feel, we 
personally no longer place 
any faith in the figures 
worked out by official agen¬ 
cies. Look, for example, 
at the food production 
and procurement statistics! 
Anyone who has watched a 
road being constructed or 
re-laid with a new tarred 
surface will agree with our 
scepticism. An assortment 
of “workers” loosely hangs 
about the site; once in a 
while some overseer sort 
of chap sets up a spirit- 
level on a shaky tripod 


whose legs are insecurely 
held together with bits of 
twine — and in the distance 
two men prop up a gradu¬ 
ated scale considerably out 
of the vertical. Once when 
we looked too closely we 
noticed that there was no 
spirit in the spirit-level. 

One of these days, when 
we have the time, we hope 
to return to that railway 
station and carry out the 
measurements with our 
own theodolites, callibrated 
telescopes or what have 
you — and prove to the, 
world how far from correct 
the currently advertised 
figure of 34.358 metres is. 
And. we would take care to 
the job barefooted because 
the last team was, from all 
accounts, wearing heeled 
shoes — and that alone is 
capable of introdudng an 
error of about 0.020 metres. 

H. R. LUTHRA 









All for a Postcard 


r pYEN a child knows of 
j ^ the neglect in the 
many fields of our nation’s 
development by our erst¬ 
while British rulers. It is 
for our political researchers 
and our leaders to tell you 
their major lapses in 
.^is regard. A beanhead 
,^ike me can only think of 
the minor ones- 

It does not bring my 
blood exactly to a Wling 
point, but I cannot hide 
^y indignation at the utter 
failure of our old imperial¬ 
ist rulers to develop in 
each Indian the urge to 
know or be known to some¬ 
one who matters. 

Among the manifold 
blessings of our indepen¬ 
dence, the thing that is 
most gratifying is the 
proper attention paid to 
this important field of 
development by our own 
national leaders. Right 
from the dawn of freedom, 
our leaders have relent¬ 
lessly applied themselves 
to this task with such fer¬ 
vour that today, woe betide 
any Indian who neither 
knows nor is known to the 
right men, even if all that 
he wants is to end his life 
or renounce it all and settle 
'on the hills. 

It has been a planned 
development all the way. 
admitted into a Medical 
College or a Governor’s 
crony to get one kg of 


dalda. The thing has not 
stopped there. One has 
also to know someone to 
get away from one’s own 
actions. The system of 
controls and quotas for 
every commodity have all 
been designed to make us 
realise that it is not on 
merely knowing someone 
all the time or all of them 
some of the time, but only 
on knowing all who matter 
all the time that the sur¬ 
vival of each of us will 
ultimately depend. 

Today we can look back 
with pride on our reaching 
an enviable stage where 
one needs only to be an 
old jail-mate of the Chief 
Minister to get his progeny 

I have no doubt in my 
mind, of further rapid pro¬ 
gress, with the impetus 
thus given in this field. 
By the turn of this century 
we should have advanced 
to a stage where the follow¬ 
ing news item would excite, 
among readers, no more 
interest than the daily 
weather report. 

POSTMASTER ENDS 
HIS LIFE 

HYDERABAD, 21 June 1997 
— Shri P. M. Rao, Postmaster 
of PUTTRETTIPALLEM, 20 
km from here, ended his life 
this morning by swallowing 
half a bottle of post-office gum. 

Shri Rao was placed under 
suspension with effect from 


15th of this month on alleged 
violation of the Postal Station¬ 
ery Sales Control Order of 
1978 and Postal Articles Move¬ 
ment Order of 1981. 

Enquiries revealed that Shri 
Rao had been favouring certain 
unnamed residents and a few 
of his relatives living in this 
remote village by supplying 
them with postcards and inland 
letters in excess of their autho¬ 
rised quota. Opposition party 
members su.spect the hand of 
a few top members of the rul¬ 
ing party behind these irregu¬ 
lar acts. 

The Police authorities claim 
to have unearthed a country¬ 
wide network comprising sev¬ 
eral other postmasters without 
whose connivance receipt of 
more letters in excess of the 
authorised quota from a single 
source could not have been 
suppressed. It must go to the 
credit of the CBI, to whom the 
case was cntnjsted less than 
only three years ago, to have 
unearthed the mystery so ex¬ 
peditiously. 

Recipients of letters from 
residents of PUTTHETTIPAT^ 
LEM at various places were 
kept under close surveillance 
and the number and sources 
of letters addressed to them 
were recorded for several 
weeks. Based on first-hand 
information from one Shri 
Ramasubramanian of KABM- 
BENATHM village, the police 
authorities came to know that 
not less than three postcards 
were written by one Shri Rama 
Reddy of PUTTIRETTIPAL- 
LEM during a single month. 


Shri Reddy’s anti-social activ¬ 
ity in writing as many post¬ 
cards regarding return of a 
longstanding loan as reported 
by Shri Ramasubramanian was 
the initial clue that helped the 
police authorities to unravel 
the mystery. The investigation 
led to the source of this illicit 
supply of excess postal station¬ 
ery to Shri Rao of PUTTIRET- 
TIPALLEM P.O. Since a sur¬ 
prise raid of Shri Rao's resi¬ 
dence and a check of the post 
office cash chest failed to reveal 
any incriminating evidence, the 
CBI had to hand over their 
findings to the postal authori¬ 
ties, who promptly insti¬ 
tuted departmental proceedings 
against Shri Rao. 

A note found in Shri Rao*s 
pocket contained only a cryp¬ 
tic note that read, “GOD SAVE 
THE COUNTRY”. The Coro- 
ner’.s court failed to infer any 
meaning from the contents of 
this note. 

The postal authorities an¬ 
nounced that while the case 
again.st Shri Rao may not be 
pursued, a separate investiga¬ 
tion will be instituted to en¬ 
quire into fhe circumstances 
under which the post office in 
question came to hold at that 
lime a quantity of gum in ex- 
ce.ss of its authorised quota of 
half an ounce per month. A 
commission of enquiry headed 
by a senior postal official has 
been constituted under the 
Po.s(al statute — Stationery & 
Adhesives Act of 1870 — to go 
into all aspects of the case and 
make a report. 

DAVID 
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WOMEN’S PACE 


‘T HAVE grown accustom- to.” 

ed to her face!’ My “You can’t,” I said flatly, 
husband sang boisterously His face purpled with rage, 
in the bathroom. I ham- “The cleaning woman is 
mcred feverishly at the here. She needs water, 
closed door. At last And only one tap works at 
he lowered his volume, a time.” 

“What’s the matter? Can’t “I don’t care. I shall 
a man have his bath in have a bath when 1 want 
peace?” to. And this is inif house.” 

“Close that tap!” I shou- “Ho you want breakfast 
ted, trying to make myself or your bath?” I enquired 
heard over the splashing sweetly, 
of what was virtually a He said in a resigned 
mini-waterfall behind the voice, “Do 1 have a choice, 

closed door. woman?” 

The door opened sudden- “Breakfast”’ I sang out, 
ly. 1 almost fell into the laying the cheese omelette, 
flooded bathroom. Furi- chips, and tomatoes, which 
ously I waded through the has always been a holiday 
water and turned off the special, 
tap. “Ah!’’ said my husband, 

“What do you think settling himself comfortab- 
you’re doing?” My voice ly, his good humour restor- 
was still at octave level. I ed. “Breakfast in peace! 
brought it down to a more No eight-thirty rush — and 
normal pitch and began burnt toast ...” 
again. “What do you “Burnt toast?” I eyed 

think ...” him coldly. 

“.... you’re doing in He ignored the delicate 

my bathroom?” finished thrust. With the male of 
my bedraggled spouse in the species, I have found 
an enraged voice, one hand tactical delicacy a waste of 
holding up a towel around time. 

his middle. We faced one “A week of this kind of 
another in the wet arena of food, and you’re going to 
the bathroom. have a fat husband!” 

I began. “It’s nine o’clock he grinned unrcpentently 
and you are still in the stretching out a hand for 

bath—” the butter. 

“It’s my day olT. I’ll “Mem-sahib!” It was 

have a bath anytime I want the cleaning woman ready 



**I assure you this is for peaceful uses only." 
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A Day of Rest 

to leave. husband signalling his an- 

“Hurry-up!” I urged noyance. Later in the 
my husband, picking up the evening, when I brought 
dirty dishes. He gave me him his tea, he snapped 
an outraged glance as I ill-temperedly, “What a 
lifted his plate from under cackle! Do you play cards 
his nose. or have a shouting session? 

It was eleven o’ clock. Didn’t sleep a wink .. .i* 
My husband was still wax- He carried orf in a similar 
ing eloquent on his record vein till he found me busy^ 
“five minute’’ breakfast, cleaning up and dusting 
He put up this feet and the room — having in the 
opened the newspaper, meantime turned ostensi- 
“Let’s have a bit of peace bly deaf. ’ 

now!” he sighed. He got “And what do I ds.^ 
his wish. Peace and silence now?” he asked me in an 
reigned — for exactly ten aggrieved voice, 
minutes. I’he sweeper “Have a bath,” I sugges- 
woman arrived by then. ted helpfully. 

“I’m sorry. You’ll have “Like the one this morn- | 
to get up!” I said to my ing?” he snapped. j 

ill-fated husband. He I returned to the kitchen. ] 
threw me a black look be- Presently I heard him com- * 
fore retiring to his bed- ing in. “Are you going to ; 
room. As the sweeper stay here all evening?” he j 
woman swept and cleaned, asked. 

my husband peeped in with “Give me ten minutes,” | 
a “Not finished yet?” only I suggested. | 

to withdraw as a billow of “— And then you’ll go « 
dust floated into the air. and have a bath, dress—^ 
Much later he sat, his another hour—I might as . 
feet up, an open newspaper well be in office....the ;! 
in his hand and an equally time and attention you de- j 
big handkerchief in the vote to me.” I 

other. He gave me a red, “You're lucky!” I re- | 
watery look. “You call this turned. “If the children i 
a holiday?” he asked me were not in boarding j 
sarcastically. school, I would have had j 

“You call this a holiday!” even less time!” - 

I mimicked in sudden tern- He grinned ruefully, 
per. “What about me? My “Hurry up! We’ll go out 
entire household routine for a change.” 
has been tangled up <— We returned late in the 

thanks to you. I haven’t evening. “Expensive way 
even started on the lunch of spending an evening out,” 
and by the time that is my husband complained, 
over, it will be time for counting the few remaining 
dinner,” I ended dolefully, notes in his wallet. 

His reply was an unsympa- “Mmm!” I returned as 
thetic grunt. I put away the dinner for • 

I informed my husband the next ^y. “I think we \ 
during lunch that the week- should do this more often, 
ly cards session was to be Dim lights, music, dancing 
held in our house that —and dinner! It has really 
afternoon. He raised his been a nice day!” 
eyebrows and left it at “Nice day?” repeated my 
that. I was not to know husband in pained tones. ' 
that I was not going to hear He left it unsaid, but it was 
the end of it for a long time written all over his face: 
to come. At about 4 o' Relief that he was return- 
clock, I heard a door being ing to office the next day. 
banged shut and presumed 

(rightly) it was my irate KAMAL SHEORAN 
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Flattery Thy Name is Adam 


A MIDST loud applause 
' ^ from either benches— 
of course, comprising 
Ixomeos and Juliets — I 
xvalked up to the stage to 
(.'ollect the trophy for the 
. Best Actress, with a beam- 
.^g smile. Obviously, I felt 
plated and was literally 
1 floating on a magic carpet 
as I extended my hand to 
collect my ‘award’ from the 
hon’ble Minister. While 
handing over the coveted 
■li’ophy to me, he flashed 
one of those dazzling smiles 
which would have evoked 
a thousand sighs from the 
fair sex, were it be in the 
(lays of chivalry. 

I felt as if I had won an 
Oscar’ as I stepped down 
the stage while the clap¬ 
ping continued. I sat thr¬ 
ough the rest of the prize 
distribution ceremony, lost 
in a different world alto¬ 
gether. All my dear friends 
came to hug me, while my 
not-so-dear ones curled 
their lips to a polite ‘Con¬ 
grats'. 

Many of the boys and 
girls who fussed over me 
were ones I had never met 
or known before. Perhaps, 
it they were to appear be¬ 
fore me now, I would not 
even recognise them — a 
haze and maze of faces, 
blurred in memory. 

After the function, while 
still imagining myself to be 
a wonderful combination 
of Greta Garbo and Gert¬ 
rude Lawrence, I walked 
over to the eats table with 
my close friends, and settled 
down with a glass of citrous 
concoction. Just then, one 
of the Romeos came and 
took the chair next to mine. 

I returned his radiant smile, 
with the result he moved 
nearer and offered me some 
cashewnuts. He introdu¬ 
ced himself as Jit. 

“Oh! your acting was 
simply wonderful!” he be¬ 
gan. “Even an actress of 

Shn^ UMidy 


Suchitra Sen’s calibre would 
not have done justice to 
the role as you did!” 

“Good Heavens!” was 
all I could say to myself, 
as I kept smiling. One of 
my friends gave me a pinch 
secretly. 

“Out of the three plays 
in the drama competition, 
yours was the best, and 
your acting was superb. 
You were looking so fabu¬ 
lous,” he added. I felt 
quite insulted because I 
happen to be a nonc-too- 
-good looking girl who 
tries to camouffage her 
drawbacks by the good 
sermons from the beauti¬ 
cians. In fact, the make-up 
man had a hell of a time as 
he tried to conceal the 
diiTercnt shades of brown, 
yellow and black on my 
face with layers and layers 
of make-up. And the poor 
guy was virtually reduced 
to a bundle of nerves when 
he tried to make my eter¬ 
nally flat nose appear long 
and pointed. By then I 
bore a close resemblance 
to a prehistoric fossilized 
mammal. 

1 smiled radiantly and 
said, “Oh! that was all due 
to the intricate art of the 
make-up^man.” 

But my hero would have 
nothing of the sort. “But, 
darling, the credit goes to 
your pretty face and your 
beautiful eyes and your 
lovely black hair. In the 
tragic scenes you looked 
still more beautiful, and 
when you cried you looked 
most beautiful.” 

I tried to change this 
monotonous drone to some¬ 
thing more pleasant to my 
eardrums, but my fan conti¬ 
nued to recite my merits 
and virtues to his heart’s 
content. I woubt if he left 
anything at all. 

Pretending to help my¬ 
self to some more wafers, I 


got up from the chair. He 
was soon beside me. “Now 
I know why they chose you 
for the role. You fitted 
into the story perfectly. 
Your expressions were 
superb. Your pretty face 
kept me so deeply engros¬ 
sed that when the play was 
over, 1 forgot to clap.” 

I was praying that this 
fantastic zoological speci¬ 
men would simply keep 
q-u-i-c-t. My friends were 
having a fine time giggling 
away to glory. 

1 soon gave up the hope 
that the loose flap of mus¬ 
cles called tongue, which 
was running loose in his 
buccal cavity, would ever 
stop wagging, however hard 
I might try. He had ex¬ 
hausted all the adjectives 
(of course, only to the ex¬ 
tent his vocabulary would 
permit him) in the lexicon 
to admire my acting and, of 
course, he had invented a 


few of his own, too. For 
him, I was the amalgama¬ 
tion of all the good in the 
world. Yet, 1 know pretty 
well that I deserved not a 
word of w'hat he had utter¬ 
ed, w^hich left me little sad. 

While treating himself to 
another pastry, he leaned 
forward and whispered in 
my ears, “But, Luv, what 
was the story of the play 
in which you acted?” 

“Did'nt you understand 
the play at all?” I asked 
him sympathetically. 

“No.. No..Yes ..No.. 
Yes” he mumbled. “Unfor¬ 
tunately, Chick, I was a 
little late and so I missed 
your play completely. I was 
only able to watch the other 
two plays, you see.” 

I simply smiled at him, 
as under my breath I mur¬ 
mured, ‘Flattery, Thy Name 
is A-d-a-m, after all!’ 

USHA GOPINATHAN 



**The very fact that she has written to me shows how much 
she loves me../’ 
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Nonpersonality of a Poet 


THK CONDUCrOR OF THE DEAD AND OTHER 
POEMS. 

SuMias Kak. 

Writers Workshop. Calcutta. Rs 20 


rpWENTYSF.VKN year old 
Siibhas Kak’s volume of 
poems begins on a note of 
negation. Tlie rocurrent pro¬ 
noun ‘1’ reads hollow becau.so 
here is someone who is not 
himself but his own shade. In¬ 
stead of the fullness of the 
flesh -- live and quick — what 
we have is a cluster of bones; 
the ecstasy of the stirrings of 
life is only a fantasy. Here is 
a negation of the cyclic birth 
— death — regeneration pat¬ 


tern. This is shown very vivid¬ 
ly through the use of the fab¬ 
led phocni.x: symbol who, in 
Kak’s case, does not rise again 
from llie ashes; in fact, it is 
“not dead either’ like himself 
who lives as a shade. He says, 
even though 


“I may look 
a sleek mass of flesh 
but 1 can feel 
only the 
rheumatic ache 
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death 

in my back and legs” 

(‘Despair’) 

Thu.s in the life cycle his 
role i.s that of a voyeur, not a 
participant, 

”.... Alas I am not 

what I was: my heart is 

stone” 

(‘Pai-liiig’) 

So his friend’s death seems 
like a play acted out before 
him. He cannot emotionally 
participate in it. 

“The fragrance of death” 
hangs in the air. Human con¬ 
tact does not stir life in him. 
Instead — 

”Whcn lip and lip have hard¬ 
ly met 

she crumples to the floor 

My breath 

has blown death — 

1 will kiss nevermore.” 

And he is reduced to a two- 
dimensional frame; he stands 

“like a chart 

in a medical laboratory”. 

He is so absolutely imprison¬ 
ed in bis negative 

“like a fish 
in water 
I sec people 
wave and smile 
but why can’t I 
meet them” 

(‘Prison’) 

This last is not meant to be 
a question. (There is no in¬ 
terrogation mark.) He is not 
alive enough to question. In 
his own words, he is like an 
onion covered by suffocating 
layers which, when peeled off, 
reveal no kernel. There he 
stands, then, exposed, so to 
say, but there is nothing to 
grasp. Elusive, ghost-like, he 
is a narcissist with “dried-up 
emotions” as he puts it, play¬ 
ing intellectual games with him¬ 
self. This is the personality 
or rather nonpersonality, to 
speak in Faulknerian terms, 
that emerges from the volume. 
Prufrock-like, he is not John 
the Baptist come back from the 
dead, but as he says, 


“I am a prophet of doom.” 

One thinks, the conductor of 
the dead, ‘Yama’ of Hindu 
mythology, is meant. 

In ‘Srinagar Express* we have 
a remarkable poenv where KU^ 
compares our world to a rail¬ 
way compartment. Though 
the comparison is not altogether 
original, the poem impresses 
because of each detail that is 
graphically recorded, righk 
from the overcrowding, the 
stench, to the blank looks of 
the people, 

“faces arc the same, same 
sunken eyes 

blank looks like that of 
temple hulls 

ennui for unending copula¬ 
tions 

hawkers crying ‘chai' at way- 
side stops”. 

Various sights, sounds and 
smells mingle in the poem to 
recreate the whole experience 
before our eyes. 

Kak has an eye for detail, 
and we have innumerable im¬ 
ages of bones, ashes, darkness, 
all relating to the dead, in his 
poems. Lines like “1 drink^ 
death everyday like my break¬ 
fast milk” from the title poem 
are recognisably Eliotic. But 
we also have startling similes 
as the one about time, which 
Kak says “hangs like meatballs 
in soup” as when he sits in 
his office “waiting like a pros¬ 
titute”, and the earlier quoted 
lines when he says he stands 
“like a chart In a medical la¬ 
boratory”. The short poem 
‘Smile’ is cute and clever. 
‘Pigs’, however, is crude, lack¬ 
ing in subtlety. 

Like all Writers Workshop 
publications, the volume is 
beautifully brought out, bound 
in red handloom cloth with a 
contrasting border. 

JYOTSNA A. GUPTA 
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FILMS 


WILD ROVERS 

^^ILD ROVERS is a slow- 
moving Western starring 
William Holden and Ryan 
O’Neal, and unlike many in 
genre, is marked by a sub- 
^^ed note in the depiction of 
jliolencc. The cowboy hero 
(Holden) here is given more 
to philosophizing on the nature 
of his profession than to gun- 
Jinging, and his boyish part¬ 
ner (O’Neal) seems to have 
strayed into the rugged busi¬ 
ness by mistake. Finding that 
a senior cowhand had died 
penniless in an accident, the 
two decide to make some quick 
money by robbing a bank, and 
quit the profession. Getting 
away with $36,000, they set off 
for Mexico. 

The sheriff’s posse and the 
ranch owner’s two sons pursue 
the bank robbers. Disappoin¬ 
ted, the sheriff and his men 


return emptyhanded. But the 
two sons trail the two cowboys 
to the bitter end. The younger 
one (O’Neal) dies of infection 
on the way and the elder part¬ 
ner (Holden) is about to ac¬ 
complish his goal when he is 
intercepted by the two brothers. 
In the gunbattlo Holden is 
mortally wounded. One of the 
brothers rides off in disgust 
while the other, now demented, 
vainly tries to keep the cowboy 
alive and struggles to lift the 
body on to his horse, still deter¬ 
mined to obey his father’s 
order to bring him back. 

Blake Edwards’ direction, 
specially in the slow-motion 
sequences of death, is imagina¬ 
tive. The climax is remini¬ 
scent of John Huston’s The 
Treasure of Sierre Madre, 
underlining the futility of ambi¬ 
tious life. William Holden is 
very effective as the philoso¬ 
phizing cowboy, while Ryan 
O’Neal lends him good support 
as his junior partner. The only 
drawback seems to be the film’s 
inordinate length. 
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DANY, SUNIL DUTT and RANJIT 

WeeUr 


The plot sounds familiar. A 
respectable family in a subur¬ 
ban home: after breakfast all 
of them leave for their respec¬ 
tive jobs; only the lady of the 
house remains. Three escaped 
convicts soon make their sur¬ 
reptitious entry into the house. 
They threaten to remain in the 
house until the girl carrying 
their booty arrives there. They 
are still there when, in the 
evening, her husband, their 
school-going child, and teen- 
aged daughter come back. 
They are made to obey the 
gang leader at gun point. His 
instructions to the family are 
to keep everything normal. 
And for the next 36 hours they 
pass through a nightmarish ex¬ 
perience until at last the con¬ 
victs are stupid enough to 
bring about a split among 
themselves to their eventual 
downfall. 

it doesn’t take long to recall 
that the above events are from 
The Desperate Hours made by 
Wyler in the fifties. 36 Ghante 
is a carbon copy of the origi¬ 
nal, with even the murder scene 
lifted straight from that film. 
This in itself need not have 
disqualified it in the viewers’ 
judgment had the director 
(Raj Tilak) been competent 
enough to be able to generate 
the suspense demanded of his 
script. One has only to look at 
the opening scene in which the 
three bank dacoits crudely ac¬ 
complish their job only to get 
caught by the police. Even 
their escapade from jail is 
achieved in the most amateur¬ 
ish way. Of the cast, only Sunil 
Dutt as the gang leader brings 
a measure of plausibility to 
the role. Others just fill the 
bill. Danny is totally miscast. 
Parveen Babi as Raaj Kumar’s 
sister, and Vljay Arora as her 
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RYAN O’NEAL 


lover are there only to pro¬ 
vide a romantic note to the 

otherwise dreary and grim 
plot. 


BUONA SERA, 

MRS CAMPBELL 

This film brings a welcome 
return to the screen of the 
luscious Italian actress, Gina 
Lollobrigida, in the hilarious 
Hollywood comedy directed by 
Melvin Frank. Gina is the 
woman of the title who, when 
the Americans are stationed in 
her village during the Second 
World War, makes love to 
several of tliem, and later, 
when she has a child, persuades 
each of her three absent lovers 
that he is the father and so 
enjoys a treble income — until 
all three decide to come back 
together with their wives and 
so unwittingly appear likely to 
spoil everything by finding out 
the truth. The dialogues are 
witty and the acting of tlie 
entire cast is impeccable. The 
three ex-lovers are played by 
Phil Silvers, Peter Lawford, 
and Telly Savalas. Gina is 
lovely as the wriggly schemer. 

SO Jane 1974 
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Wadekar’s Collapse 


•pNGLAND’S first innings 
^ batsmen clobbered In* 
dia for a gigantic 629 in 
the second Test at Lord’s 
(London), and India’s first 
innings reply not only 
failed to match the chal¬ 
lenge but also fell far short 
of ducking the follow-on. 
Yet India tallied 302 runs 
with some fine individual 
scores. As soon as India 
was out and had to follow- 
on, grumpy and disillusion¬ 
ed critics wasted little time 
in roundly rapping our 
batsmen. Brazenly, they 
termed the middle and 
latter parts of the Indian 
innings “a collapse”! 

1 am unable to under¬ 
stand how they came to 
this damning conclusion— 
they, who claim to be ardent 
fans of the game and stu¬ 
dents of several of Test 
matches! No real student 
of Test cricket would claim 
that India collapsed; a total 
of 302 runs is a respect¬ 
able, even rather good. 


Test score for an innings. 

The error that these 
“critics” make is in com¬ 
paring India’s fighting 302 
with England’s record (and 
very uncommon) 629—a 
total which England may 
never again reach for an¬ 
other quarter century, or 
more. England’s total was 
just one of those things... 
something quite in keeping 
with the game’s uncertain¬ 
ties, and India was never 
expected to come even close 
to matching it. A follow-on 
was in the cards almost as 
soon as the England innings 
wound up. 

Rather, if we note the cir¬ 
cumstances in which India 
collected those first innings 
302, we should fully under¬ 
stand it was a laudable 
effort by any standard. 

India was subjected to 
steady, high-pressure seam 
bowling against which most 
Indian batsmen have little 
experience; England’s field¬ 
ing, and particularly the 


catching, was of Test excel¬ 
lence, or above Test class; 
captain Wadekar failed ut¬ 
terly just when a captain’s 
innings was expected from 
him; and India faced the 
psychological nightmare of 
being pressed in by the 
mammoth England total. 
The one feature in favour 
of India, as it was in favour 
of England, was the true 
pitch—with runs for the 
taking. England took those 
runs against an old and far 
less ominous Indian attack, 
while India could not do so 
against a young, fairly new 
and hostile England attack. 

But while India’s 302 
was really creditable, it 
could have been well over 
400 but for three miserable 
failures—^Patel, Madan Lai 
and, of course, captain 
Wadekar. All three have 
failed consistently—at Old 
Trafford, where England 
routed India by 113 runs, 
and now at Lord’s in In¬ 
dia’s vital first innings. Had 


Wadekar but stood and play-* 
ed as a captain and bats¬ 
man, tallying even 40 or 
50 runs, the picture could 
well have been quite diffe¬ 
rent; most certainly, in any 
case, India would have gone 
into the fourth day still bat¬ 
ting out their first inning*;. 
instead of folding up && 
following on the third daj 
itself. 

In other words, it was 
not an India collapse, but 
a Wadekar collapse; and In¬ 
dia’s resounding defeat 
England on this tour mugi' 
be laid at the door of skip¬ 
per Ajit Wadekar despite 
all magnanimous concessions 
possible. 

With the West Indies 
sending a strong contingent 
over for a winter tour of 
five Tests, India must look 
for another skipper, as well 
as a partner for Gavaskar, 
if another drubbing is to be 
avoided. Defeat and rout 
are very different, indeed.. 

RINGSIDER, 


FEIFFER 


I'M roo -TOO roo A/OP W SOL eiTHBR 

t^eHAiop/iu©- pgFBUpfiOT- posseosNe. Hew- 
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DARKNESS AT NOON 


For many of us in the fixed income group, the month begins with a 
bang. A spending spree or just that wee bit extra pressure on purse 

follows.And the days start limping to that far-away destination— 

the next pay-day. But we cannot avoid spending on festive occa<^ ons. 
guests, social obligations and what have you. They are no respecter 
of the state of our purse either. 

Here's the U6I way out of the impasse. Open an account with UBI. 
Deposit your pay-packet right at the beginning of the month .'withdraw 
money when you need it. This practice will gradually lead to some 
savings. Sure enough, you will be able to meet any unforeseen 
expenses on your own and without worry. 

Keep your money secure with UBI. Cash at home has the peculiar 
tendency to evaporate qu.^kly even under normal circumstances | 
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Recent Additions 


TO THE 

WORLD 

OF 

Children’s 

Books 




Animal World 

Rs. 

11.50 

Tensing Norgay 

Rs. 

1.SI 

The Lost Child 

Rs. 

2.50 

Doctor’s Tales 

Rs. 

1.21 

Letters from a Father to Daughter Rs. 

QQH 

Balloon Travel 

Rs. 

2.50 

They Fought for Freedom 

Rs. 

EB 

Nala DamayantI 

Rs. 

2.50 

Fun with Science 

Rs. 


Four Neighbours 

Rs. 

1.25 

The Sparrows 

Re. 

1.00 

Birds and Their Families 

RSe 

7.00 

Tales from a South Indian Village Rs. 

2.25 

The House by The Wood 

Re. 

3.00 


Writa for ■ comploto prieo list or cotalogML Mooy titloo onllablo In Hindi. Bongali. Bniamti, Mninyolaa, Taall and Kannada 

CHILDREN'S BOOK TRUST 

NENRU HOUSE 4 HMUOORSIIMI WM IIM8 HEUt MHI-IINII 




























And his future was bright once again. 


A year ago, there was a day that 
threatened to be his darkest. His retina 
needed immediate surgery, it needed a laser 
beam. And it was not available in India. 

A bright future hung by a slender thread. 

We were contaeted. The call went 
around 5 continents and the hunt began. 
Seconds ticked by, as Air-India stall' 
combed hospitals around the world. The 
tension ended when the equipment was 
finally found in Mannheim. We llcw the 
child to Frankfurt, another airline pooled 
in its effort and flew him on to Mannheim. 

Today, when ne chases a butterfly, 
pieks a bunch of flowers, loves things 
bright and beautiful, w'e feel proud of our 
job. The Job of carrying people from 
one place to another. Sometimes, even 
from darkness to light. 


We have a wide network of 
communication facilities to help you in 
any situation. We have 129 offices and 
34 destinations the world over. So you have 
friends in almost every part of the world. 
Friends who go out of their way if 
you should need something out of the way 
Try us and we’ll make you an Air-Indian. 
For ever and ever. 
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FREE THINKING 

i Congress Party’s retreat from its earlier policy 
towards social justice has happened at a most in- 
time. In just two years the party will have a 
general election on its hands and tlic campaign has to start 
Iroin early next year. At .such a time, the nonnal practice 
(or the party is to take up populist slogans like “garibi 
iialao” and so on. So, soon after the government had made 
up with big business, smashed the railway strike, and 
emphasised tlie need for production at any cost, a revival 
of populism will look incongruous and carrv no conviction 
to its new allies or to tlic supporters tlicy hope to gain. 

The preliminary outline of the electoral campaign can 
bo found in the contest for the Presidency. In many ways, 

Mr. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed will have a walk-over and his 
election is assured. But it will be interesting to under¬ 
stand how the Opposition behaves. Presently, the parties 
in opposition may not amount to much, but they cannot 
be dismissed out of hand for the coming general election. 

By then, the economic crisis will have reached a climax 
and the erosion of the pre?stige of the ruling party at its 
worst. 

In this context, the opposition campaign can take on a 
virulence and power that the Congress will find hard to 
fate. On top of that, the student movement initiated by 
Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan will have made a certain impact 
on the masses. It is unimportant whether the movement 
succeeds or flops, for students by themselves cannot be 
decisive in political matters. They can only provide the 
leavening. But their influence on workers and small traders 
and so on is very considerable and converted into votes 
at the time of a general election they can add to the 
opposition strength. 

All political parties, except tlie Congress, arc more or 
less convinced now that the country cannot be ruled in 
the old way any longer. The system of winning elections, 
forming a government and getting legislation (faulty in 
themselves) implemented by a largely indifferent bureau¬ 
cracy now stands discredited. Tliere are differences over 
what other systems or forms can fill the bill. But it is 
not beyond the ingenuity of the Opposition leaders to 
devise a common electoral platform to explain tlic situation 
to the people and suggest the various remedies. After tliat 
they can only play it by ear. 

Whatever may happen, the coming two or three years 
will be crucial for Ae future of Indian polity. If the 
Opposition leaders are mature enough, they would create 
n dimate of adventure and quest right now involving all 
strata of sodety in trying to find out an adequate solution mr-jrf- -rimki 

for our short-term and bng-term problems. PLEASE TURN OVER FOR PEN PORTRAIT 
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The Man of the Week 

^'^HE affable fascism of 
^ the late President Peron 
of Argentina had a great deal 
of attraction in Latin America. 
It was based on Mussolini’s 
ideology than Hitler's glumly 
militant racialist Nazism, and 
that is perhaps one of the 
reasons why Poroiiism liad a 
second innings in Argentina 
and why General Franco has 
lasted so long in Spain. This 
fascism is not easily disting¬ 
uishable from the popular 
military dictatorships in the 
Middle Fast and other parts 
of the world. Its ingredients 
are a strong nationalism com¬ 
bined with order and discip¬ 
line. Doctrine and principle 
rarely come into it. 

But the compelling quality 
of Peronism was Peron him¬ 
self. He came from the com¬ 
mon people and never lost 
his touch with them. Indeed, 
he is the only fascist leader 
to come to power with the 
decisive siip|j<»rt of organised 
labour. His legendary Orst 
wife, Eva Peron, organised 
the “descamisados** (the shirt¬ 
less), urban slum-dwellers 
and throughout Peron's first 
regime, she was always able 
to rally Argentine labour on 
the side of the government. 

Argentina is one of the big¬ 
gest countries of South Ame¬ 
rica, and its economic pro¬ 
mise is very great even to 
the acquisition of nuclear 
power. There arc a large 
number of political factors 
operating in the area. The 
influence of Cuba has dec¬ 
lined, but it has not com¬ 
pletely disappeared. The 
C'hilean experiment collaps¬ 
ed in blood. Peru has a 
strong nationalist, anti-Ame¬ 
rican set-up. But what will 
happen in Argentina and 
Brazil will have the greatest 
impact on the rest of the 
continent. 

Unfortunately, Peron has 
not left a movement behind 
but only his second wife, 
Isabelita. She may be, as 
is reported, an astute politi¬ 
cian and even an administra¬ 
tor. But she obviously can¬ 
not bring about permanent 
changes in Argentinian polity. 
But there are dark horses 
around. The world will watch 
with interest how events will 
shape there after the demis¬ 
sion of the flamboyant Peron. 


Socialism 


clays after Mrs. commitment is any less than yon like a book. You want me 
(Tiindhi had granted an what it should be.” to define socialism and the 

•That is very nicol” I you will 

be quoting umpteen things 
You need not be sarcas- prove that I am no socia- 
tic. I may bo, what you at all. ITiat is very clever 
mij-ht call, a small fry, but of you brother, but not cle- 
that is exactly what even the enough.” 


“U'hat do 
that?” 


iiilcrx it'w to the American 
Broadcasting Corporation, 
til i s com'spondent managed 
to meet a promiiii'iit spokes¬ 
man of the (government. 1 
nu t Iiiin on belialf of the 
Kutliiravattain Hroadeasling (^^(^ dot's 
(Corporation, and I am liap- 
py to say that llit' points 
eovcied were almost the 
saint' as those in the more 
famous interview'. 

This is how it went: 

“Now about that tilt. 

“Wliieh lilt? Tlir 
tilt.” 

“Hilt 


>'oii inc'aii by 


“What does it mean?” 


“It means thevt you will 
luu'c to g<*l up much more 
I nican, they doiit say a earlier in the day to catch us 

napping. Why do you think 


w’ord cither this way or that 

tmtil they Kct their cue. o„r p,,r,y has refused 
'ni< n they K« t into the act to define sociafism all these 
and w i.en they do, Uicy do years? We knew that some 
i. nn spirit and cm- smart-aleck like you would 

pljasis. They arc all brilliant drift along and would start 
fellows, you know', not a quoting the chapter and 
the P.\f. said there single fool among them, and y(-»rse. Now wc liavc no pro- 
tnoy all kiuny w'hich side of blem like that. Our socialism 
tly ir lircad is not buttered, jjj what wc say it is, and all 
There' is no pcTeeiilage in (hose who don't like it can go 
saying the' wTong thing and you know where. Besides, 
gelling the boot, you see. w(i have already achieved a 
Besidf's, all of them are true measure of socialism.” 
.socialists.’ ^ 

, , llave you now? I did not 

What is a true socialist?’ know that.” 

TVcll, that is a tricky “Have wc now? That is a 


“Did sh(‘y Hull tliere is. 
There is a terrific tilt. In fact, 
the lilt is so mueli that wo 
are w’orried about it.” 

"But tliat was not the way 
(he P.M. had put if. She had 
said that the strong socialist 
lilt in h<*r economic policies 


rcm;iin( d and tliat the final quc.stion, as tricky as they Jaugh. brother, a real laugh. 

a same. come. I, of course, can t ^vo In fact, we are Just one step 


gf)al also n maiiK'd the _^ . . 

And she soundetl (piilc hap- you a text-book definition, short of full socialism. Wc 

jjy, too.' But I would .say that true luive come a long way from 

ej A 1 7 11 soc-ialists are all tho.se who Avadi ” 

W hy no y.yhody xvonld 

he happy to h,...,r .t. I my- atom homb, 

Abdul Ghafoor, Nirodli, in- “Sure. We liavc a two- 

"Bnt you said )ou were flatioii-is-a-global-phenomenoii third majority, haven’t wc?” 

-and-wc-can’t-do . anything ..^hy, that Is absurd! 

ahonl-.t, vanaspati, etc. All what has it got to do with 
otlu rs arc their right reac- socialism?” 
left advenluri- 


w’orried. . 

“Ju:)ok lu'H', arc )ou trying 
to create the impression that 
I think differently from (lie 
Prime MiiiisP'r? Yon can’t do 
tliat. If the ]\M. says that 
there is a tilt, there is a tilt. 
I am a true socialist and I 
think exactly what the P.M. 
tliinks; in fact, we all do.” 

"That is a remarkable fcxit, 
lliis thinking the same thing. 
IIow’ do you manage it, I 
wonder Bv discussions and 
coiisnliations, I am sure." 

“Not on your lih'! We Iiave 
a iimeh simpler method. We 
just find out what the P.M. 


lionaric's or 
sis.” 


“Why everything. I told 
you, wc are not dogmatic. 


ttr^i . . ^ 1 n ... viUKiiiaui;. 

lat IS a great definition, socialism is difiFerent and 
even though somewhat un¬ 
orthodox. Now, one more 


thing. Could you define so¬ 
cialism for me?” 

“I could, but I won’t.” 
"Wily not?” 

“\yhy should 1 ? Why 


should I go and put my foot 
in my mouth? I am perfect¬ 
ly contented a.s it is.” 

. .. .. “I don’t get you. What 

thinks and then think the flit're in defining so- 

sainc tiling but, of course cialism?” 

riif i y®" employee ‘their''addTS 

and gusto. Wo don t want arc handing out, brother, but DA” 

her to get the idea that our I am not biting. I can read 


pragmatic. Our concern is 
for the weaker section of the 
society. Tlie industrialists, 
fooclgrain dealers, and mo¬ 
nopoly houses have sufiFered 
for too long. We mean to 
give them a square deal.” 

“Why, it is a retreatl” 

"Definitely not I We know 
how to be firm and tough 
when we have to. There will 
be no compromise with the 
enemies of socialism. We 
won’t give the Government 
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He Sees It As a Tiger 



The Crowded Hour 


^t^IDN’T I tell you that it 

^ would be like sailing with 
the wind? You never know 
when it might turn against 
you.” I tried to be facetious 
though not without a hint of 
sympathy. 

”Hm.” The monosyllable of 
my fjriend Parimal De was 
pregnant with meaning. 

1 took a hard look at him 
as he sat in his improvised 
office room in the Board of 
Revenue. The room was 
threadbare except for a couple 
of rickety wooden chairs which 
none-too-silently proclaimed of 
having witnessed better days; 
and a creaking table yet with¬ 
out a table cloth. There was 
no evidence of the other trap¬ 
pings of office. Like the tele¬ 
phone, calling bell, steel furni¬ 
ture, cotton carpet, liveried 
peons, and what have you. 
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“Tell me how you ricochet¬ 
ed back from the favours of 
the Mini.stcr so soon. I am all 
in a twitter,” I egged my friend. 

Before proceeding to report 
what De told me, I had bet¬ 
ter do a bit of explainin^;. 
Just to put the reader in the 
picture. 

Parimal De is a young 
civilian who has been brouglit 
up in what one may call a 
spartan atmosphere. He is not 
given to any of the vices that 
the modem wog is heir to. 
And, when it comes to the 
question of principle, he doe.*? 
not yield one inch, come what 
may. De is not prepossessing 
by any stretch of imagination 
and, to add to it, is softspoken 
and self-effacing to a degree. 
He probably embodies in him 
the ideals of simple living and 
high thinking. Yet, the impres¬ 


sion you get on meeting him 
is that he is an innocuous, 
goody-goody chap .whom you 
can mould like putty. 

That at least is what our 
Minister thought when he 
handpicked Parimal from the 
Finance Department to be head 
of Rajgarh, his own district. 
Little did he reali.se at the 
time that the velvet glove 
concealed a fist that was as 
hard as iron. 

“Appearances are deceptive,” 
mused my friend De as he 
got into a contemplative mood. 
“That was a discovery which 
both of us seem to have made 
simultaneously. And the sur¬ 
prise was mutual.” 

I listened without interrupt¬ 
ing. 

“You perhaps know, every¬ 
one thinks the world of our 
Minister. Very strict, impartial. 


that he does not interfere with 
the administration, and all 
that kind of thing,” he smiled 
.sardonically. “It took me less 
than a week to discover that 
all that^is just so much pop¬ 
pycock. Pure baloney dished 
out by the publicity boys. His 
humility is just .synthetic.” 

I was taken aback because 
I, too, had believed the Minis¬ 
ter to be as pure as Ganges 
water. 

"When 1 inten.sificd the col¬ 
lection of arrears taccavi loans, 
which ran into crores, there was 
a hooha and some lackey claim¬ 
ing to be close to the Minister 
quietly advised mo to soft-pedal 
it. Wishes of the Mini.stcr, he 
said... Show houses, you 
would be amazed to know, 
w'ere running without licences 
for God knows how long. Im¬ 
mediately on joining, I issued 
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orders to the Police to stop Rajgarh suddenly got pretty 

all shows till licences were hot. 

issued. And, start prosecu- 

tions. That w«..ld have reach- 

ed his cars (hat very day. You 

know, there is a hot line from ^is district and summoned 
Raigarh to the bedroom of the in camera. 

Minister who, incidentally, ^ 

owns most of tlic cinemas.” *" *'‘® sweetest voice he talked 

about this and that. He even 
“Don’t you think you should prai.sed niy impartiality and 
have tightened the screws sincerily. Then, he came to 
gradually, imperceptibly?’’ I the point.’’ 
queried. A conscientious civil 

servant has to walk on the razor’s ^ pricked my ears. What 
edge if he docs not wish to aibout? 

bum his lingers and come a ‘Collector saheb, you know 

cropper. district, there are 

‘1 suppose, you’re right,” ho » ’"t of encroachment 

said pleasantly. “But you P^^^P'? government lands, 

know the kind of bo/o 1 am. The Revenue Department had 
I just couldn’t stand it. ’Which- 

ever direction I walked, J »eo authorising the district 
found myself treading on .some- «'«cei-s of c.vfeudatory states 
one’s corns. Even the sub- 

ordinates down to the peon croachers on payment of a 
are all politically aligned. If "ominal lent. 

I drew up di.sciplinary proceed- g 

ings against any fellow, it ^.j^cular. Issued in 1965. We 
would be promptly counter- given pattas to a 

manded by the politicians. His number of landless people 

henchmen behave like chota basis of that circular’, 

nawabs and would think ^ (j.^uKht that at least in this 
nothing of employing muscle- ^ g„i„g 

men to a.s.sault people. We j given the highest 

rounded pp quite a few hood- allotment of 

luras; they never thought that Harijans and Adi- 

we would have the courage to 
do it.... Well, to cut a long 

story short, with my arrival, “Avoiding my eye, he said, 
the cool and placid waters of carefully choosing his w'ords. 
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'You perhaps know that I hap- "That piii' id 

pen to be an encroacher in res- his ambitions of annexing 
pect of some government lands nearly a hundred acres of the 
in Nayagaon village. About 50 best lands of the district. You 
to 60 acres. Why don’t you should have seen his face, 
take up these cases and settle 

the lands in my favour?”’ ®" 

the wall.... By the time the 

De looked at me and smiled, transfer orders came, 1 had 

already packed up," he con- 
“The sheer disingenuousness eluded 
of the suggestion outraged me," 

the compressed anger of this Well, that is hpw my friend 
idealist in his quiet tones did De has suddenly found himself 
not escape me. Everybody pitch-forked from the job of a 
knows that the Minister., is Collector into the position of 
a kulakk. Owns more lands Officer on Special Duty for 
than all the rest of the culti- Revision of Revenue Manuals, 
vators in the district put to- A mouthful. The post has 
gcthcr. been specially created for him 

on a purely temporary basis. 
“I thought for a moment and means that the Accoun- 

decided to deal the coup de tant-Gencral will take ages to 
grace to the designs of this the pay slip ... But 

shark. Most humbly I said, ^^at will be another story. 
‘Unfortunately, the circular 

applies to landless persons only. One final word. My friend 
Not to rich farmers like you, has lost none of his bonhomie. 
Sir ... I ... er ... would sug- He says, he enjoyed every mo- 
gest that you give up posses- ment of his short stay in Raj- 
sion of the lands so that I could garh district and cites Walter 

distribute them among the Scott fondly. ‘one crowd- 

landless Harijans and Adibasis. ed hour of life is worth an age 
Wouldn’t that be in keeping without a name.’ 
with the professed objectives 

of this Government, sir?”’ TERRAE FILIUS 



"My doctor wants me to go on a fast. Can you suggest 
some political motivation for one?. • 
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Stupid to Have So Many Ornaments! 



The BKD leader, Mr. Charan Singh, has criticised IT Chief Minister Baliuguna for retaining several portfolios 

with himself. 


Squeeze! 

TF the ancient poet, who i^ackct into mv bag. Hie 
compared life to a scries bus is beautifully osercrcAV- 
of battles, were living in dcd. I push my way in and 
India today, he would have try to scpieeze myself into a 
changed his metaphor and tiny part of a seat, summon* 
compared life to a series of ing up all my power of con- 
squeezes. And how true he traction. In the evening, 
would bel while returning home from 

office, however, I avoid tin’s 
I begin the day with a exhilarating scpiecze: I walk 
careful squeeze—to the tooth- in deference to my long 
paste tube. So impressive is limbs and considerable fat. 
the spurt given to the price 

of toothpaste by our recent At night, though I have* a 
national socialist budget that room for myself to sleep in, 
even the last atom of paste I think of the lakhs of my 
is squeezed out of the old countrymen who, on ae- 
tubc before it is thrown count of shortage of accom- 
away. And I have a feeling modalion, bravely 
that my teeth have begun themselves into their l^o- 
to become whiter than ever crustean beds. My heart fills 
before—thanks to the costlier with envious admiration for 
pastel those numberless fellow-citi¬ 

zens who heroically go to 
Off to office from home, sleep every night after corn- 
after squeezing my lunch fortably siiucezing them- 
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Squeeze! 

selves into c\ cry availabki “you know Sowcar's Empo- 
incii of space in overcrowd- riiim at Palayam is having a 
ed rooms or in cosy corners reduction sakj. The price^ is 
of pavements in our big cut by 20%. What a blessing 
cities. at this time of rocketing 

prices! This is a golden op- 
Though 1 am denied of portimity. A saree costing 
this thrilling squeeze, an- Its. 80 we can get for Rs. 641 
other kind of squeeze awaits Doesn't it sound fantastic?” 
me in the second half of the 

month—squeezing reluctant “You know it is the 20th 

coins out of my iu*ar-cinpty of the month, and if you 
purse. In spite of my constant sfiueeze out even the last 
and strong advocacy of strict rupi’e-nolc from my purse, 
monetary discipline at home yoiril not get even Rs. 101” 
after the 15th of ever}' I say. “If only I had the 
month, by some strange miraculous power of the 
irony, my wife’s suiri^lemen- Nasik Press to create cur¬ 
tary demands for sarees and renev!” I add, with a twin- 
some grocery items aie klc in iny eyes, 
made every month just when 

I am at the end of my fin- "You see, I cannot man- 
ancial tether. age without these two sa¬ 

rees,” persists my wife. "I 
“Only two sarees, my shall buy them tomorrow, 
dear,” says my wife sweetly, but you can i)ay the Empo- 
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'This small coll screens off non-technocrats from the pro¬ 
ject site.. 


I am going to run away?” 
I quipped. 

“It is not a question of be¬ 
lief, Sir,” they said, ‘Tou 
see, our Bankers have not 
only stopped giving us loans, 
but th(»y are pressing us to 
repay the loans already 
taken. It seems it is the 
Reserve Bank’s new policy 


“Yes, I know,” I replied, 
“credit squeeze. Why not 
you make it credit freeze by 
refusing to repay the loans 
except at your convenience 
which, after all, is the basis 
on which loans operate?” 


we are finding it difficult to 
give things to our custom¬ 
ers on credit. We are really 
sorry.” 

That evening I called a 
special meeting of all the 
members of the Economic 
Affairs Committee of our 
domestic Cabinet—my wife, 
my children and I—to dis¬ 
cuss the latest and most se¬ 
rious economic crisis. We 
squeezed out all possible 
ideas that might have been 
lurking in our brain, regard¬ 
ing reduction in domestic 
expenditure. We also deci¬ 
ded to pray to God for an 
all-round reduction in pri- 


riiiin people on the 1st of Tlurefon', I make partial 
next month. I'm sure they and the balance is 

won’t mind.” earric*d over lo the follow'ing 

inonlh. Thus, at the textile 
“W^hy not you wait till the tinporiuin and the grocers 
1st then?'' I put in, “or shop, I keep up a running 
even for anothcT month or debt—which, according to 
so at the end of which all many of iny friends in a 
I)rices will comc' down at similar predicament, is a 
least by 25%, if the Govern- symbol of respectability 
m(*nt imi^lcnK'Hls Sernibom- these daysl 
bla?” 

Thus I was getting on 
“Sc’miboiTibla?” my wife swimmingly until 2 or 3 
says suspiciously. She thinks niontlis ago when a new 
I am pulling her leg. sque eze began to affect me. 

“It is a plan by some Even the worst critics of 
eminent economists....” ibe Reser\e Bank of India 
- will agree, I’m sure, that it 

“Bosh! I badly nved these deserves an accolade for 
sarces this week itself! I having popularised one of 
don’t think prices of sarces tlie most graphic of phrases 
w’ill ever come down, Born- in our national economic vo- 
bla or Sombla! This reduc- cabulary — credit squeeze, 
lion sale is our only chance.” Souk? people think that this 

jiictiirc'sqiie achievement of 
There is no resisting this the R(\serve Bank deserves 
dire-necd-based demand, at hast to be sqiu*ezed into 
Tlien comes the list of gro- a eomcT of the Time Cap- 
eery items without which, I snle whieli may be buried 
am gra\ cly informe d, the in the’ Red Fort on our next 
kitcljen will have to be clos- Inde pendence Day. 
ed down within the next two 

days. i)n the 1st of last month, 

both the textile and grocery 
Naturallv, I buy ibe'se sliopowMiers suggested to me 
things on credit. On the 1st i)olitoly that I might pay off 
of next month, I find I am iny debt completely, 
unable to pay tlie entire 

amount without seriously up- ‘TVhy, don’t you believe 
setting our domestic budget, me any more? Do you think 


“1 rue. Sir. But, if we re- ces. 
fuse, th(i Bank manager 

w'ho is our good friend will Meanwhile, I am looking 
be in trouble. He will be forw'ard to another pleasant 
harassed by his Head Office squeeze. From where and 
which is under pressure from when will it come? 
the Reserve Bank. So we 

are repaying. As a result, K. S. KAMATH. 



<<Our analysis reveals that even 98.5% absenteeism will 
make little difference to onr efficiency. 
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“lie has been able to (irocure a 1 Kji. tin of vanaspati. 
That's wliy the faiiuly is j^iviiiK him a rod carpet 
welcome." 


s(‘t little store In the ^overn- 
inenr.s ileeisious. but >ou iire 
wron/i: this tune it is ;;oini 4 to 
work." 

“Yes: tlie Hoarders and 

Blackniarkeleeis were w<nlins 
for the ffovernnient to enhance 
the jail term to .^even years 
When it \va.s live years, they 
did not care ‘ \li, after all it 
is only live \ears' they must 
have lhoii?»lit. But now ‘Seven 
years' My ^;ooclness'- or ‘bad¬ 
ness’ as the hoarders are more 
wont to say -‘we can’t hoard 
any more ('omt*. disLjori;e the 
goods, light up the black mar¬ 
ket. Seven >ears will kill 
us.' Of course, the govern¬ 
ment has modestly refrained 
from advertising how many 
hoarders and blaekmarketi'crs 
have been pulled in luuh'r the 
live year provision; but the en¬ 
hanced .sentence will give 
greater resulls by half for the 
same quantum of cIVorts, isn’t 
it?" 

“Ah, my friend.’’ wailed the 
Enemy, changing gear, with 
his famous sadder-than angry 
intonation. “The times have 
changed. N^ow those at the 
Centre mean busim*ss—" 

“If they still don’t. they 
won’t have to - lime is run¬ 
ning out," ehipped in our VIP 
in great form. 

“They do, I tell you. Of 
course, there were days of 
indecision and vacillation—’’ 

“You are telling me!” came 
the indefatigable thrust, “They 
dilly-dallied and shilly-shallied, 
and shuflled and paltered, and 
hemmed and hawed, and hover¬ 
ed and honked every single 
time when a decision would 


have .saved time, energy and 

n('('(Pes.s mi.sery. In Andhra, 

in Ahmedabad, in nuclear 
te.sts, in fooilgrains takeover 
(this lime, of eoiir.sc', both for 
leading tlie charge and sound¬ 
ing the retreat when it wa.s 
evident, they were routed at 
eveiy ])oint) in containing 
prices—" 

“We must have patience, my 
good friend. Wo must wait 

till things go critical, to borrow 
a nuclear term. Give a long 
rope, .so to say. ‘Sama, dana, 
bheda, danda’ enjoins our 
hoary culture. And of course, 
we have lo consolidate our 
position also. Before taking a 
plunge, be .sure the spring¬ 

board docs not eollap.se, don’t 
you know? Well, now we arc 
jeady for action. See how the 
strikes of airmen and rail men 
wore crushed'^ Do you hold 
it was the act of a vacillating 
bureaucracy or shifty, prevari¬ 
cating. compromise hunting po¬ 
liticians?” 

“There I agree with you. The 
sledge-hammer was wielded 
elTeetively to kill the fly.” 

“Sledge hammer? Call it 
minimum force to sem* as a 
warning against repetition. 
i*ri(e hikers are going to get 
it the same way- -w'hy, prices 
have already started tumbling 
d*>wFi in unseemlj haste to be 
already there far below the 
target. Gold has come down 
by live rupees per gram—^i)er 
gram, mind you. That is live 
thousand rupees per kilogram. 
Fifty lakh rupees per tonne—’ 

“Very bad for the country,” 
said the VIP going at a tangent. 
“Gold is the largest single item 

0 


of hoarded stock in our coun¬ 
try and they don’t even trouble 
to hide it underground—they 
flaunt it at social gatherings 
and festivals, neckfuls, hand’ 
fills of them, and this slump 
will adversely affect the con- 
li.scaloi’y takings. But in other 
cases, judging by our past per- 
fornianccs and prevailing moral 
standards and civic conscious- 
ncss, we will need another Bill 
called the Belling the Cat Bill, 
spelling out in detail wdio will 
bell which cal when and 
where.” 

“You wait and see," said the 
Enemy, a little put out. “We 
are lirm fur onec. Did Bihar go 
the Gujarat wiiy? Why, wo 
even decided to order bye- 
el eel ions to iill up vacancies of 
resigned M.I-.A.s a.s W'e did 
during the railwciy .strike, 
selecting fresh hands to fill up 
the vacancies of <lismissed em¬ 
ployees. W^e could have asked 
the Speaker to disregard the 
resignation letters - we had 
the hacking of the latest 
amendment. But W'c did not 
want to. Hoarders and black- 
marketeers will he treated 
with the same firmness.’’ 

“And adulterators will he 
forced to consume their owm 
concoct ion, p res u ma bly ? " 

“Well, that is the general 
idea, though there 1 don’t see 
eye to eye with the govern¬ 
ment,” said the Enemy with 
surprising candour, and we 
hurrahed in exultation. 

“Not agreeing —? Why? The 
PM must be told directly!” jib¬ 
ed our VJP with obtuse irony 
— but even that failed to hit. 

“Ye.s, I think so. You see, 
the adulterators are doing one 
useful service: though sub¬ 
standard, they make up quan¬ 
tity, and it is quality we wrong¬ 
ly insist on, while in truth it 
is quantity that we need, lots 
and lots of it, having eager 
takers all the way. They 
should be encouraged, in fact 
and not asphyxiated with 1ST.” 

“Including drugs, of course?” 

“Well, what have wc gained 
in net with all the crores spent 
on containing the population 
explosion?—” 

“But, my dear sir,” cut in 
our VIP, “is the country over- 
populated? A Central Minis¬ 
ter is reported to have said 
that it is not, that it is not a 
problem at all and is not at 
the root of our ills. Then why 
spend on family planning? 
Rather build another dozen 


flve-starers and revolving tow¬ 
ers to trap tourists!” 

“A case of misreporting, 
you will see.—well, as I was 
saying, a green revolution was 
worked out, but it was ineffec¬ 
tive due to matching, or over¬ 
reaching, growth in population. 
Why not start at the other end, 
I wonder. Firmness all round. 
A flnal warning, then start tax¬ 
ing births, abolishing matern¬ 
ity homes, penalising erring 
parents by withholding incre¬ 
ments and promotion or trade 
licence or sugar card or cement 
permit, etc, etc. After all, 
adulteration of drugs is not so 
bad as it looks - - if it fails to 

cure, well-” 

“Perhaps wc must think of 
a dual system, then,” suggested 
our VIP. “After all, there are 
valuable, irreiilaceablc lives 
that cannot be exposed to the 
hazards of an otherwise u.scful 

family planning tactic?-’’ 

“To be sure, we must have. 
Why, v\c arc going to have it 
in many other fields. In cur¬ 
rency, for instance. High de¬ 
nomination currency notes will 
be devalued on a slab system: 
for the first ten currencies, 
say, full value: for the next ten 
tendered, 70% of face value; 
for the next ten tendered, 50% 
and so on... . ” 

“Tendered, you say. Bui 
who will tender?” 

“Of course, there must bo 
elaborate reckoning to be 
entrusted to all people dealing 
in money. Petty traders, tax 
collectors, banks and post 
offices—everybody who will 
issue a certificate on the flrst 
tender, and subsequently others 
will add up, and no money 
will be paid for those who 
tender notes without the certi¬ 
ficate. Like the P form, for 
internal consumption, you see. 
And this will bring out black 
money—^not only bring it out, 
but devalue it automatically 

II 

“With all our atom-smashing 
scientists, why not we invent 
a way to distinguish tainted 
money from pure?” 

“My dear sir, tainted money, 
as you call it, does more noble 
things on a wider scale than 
your puny stock of puritan 
wealth. We can’t outlaw it— 
most of our institutions and 
individuals will be automatical¬ 
ly outlawed....” 

SIS MANZl 
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Dr. Kotnis Memorial Committee has returned from a visit of China with an impression that the country is very keen on 

friendship with India. 


Economics for the Layman 


JgCONOMICS is the study puffs at a limpid rubber 
of general principles pouch and it inflates into a 
that govern the production balloon. Similarly ccj*tain 
and distribution of things of politicians and businessmen 
value. Value of any object puff at objects and their va- 
depends primarily upon its lues swell up. The child 
demand which, in turn, is can always release air and 
dependant upon production thus deflate tlie balloon. But 
and supply. Thus, value is the term deflation is unknown 
an extremely protean and to economists and inflated va- 
uncertain factor. The only lues always remain inflated, 
certain thing about the value Just as a balloon, if puffed up 
of any object is that it al- beyond its elasticity, bursts 
ways moves upwards, never similarly, if values are infla- 
downwards. This is known ted beyond the extraordina- 
as inflation, a thoroughly rily great endurance of tlie 
uneconomic term borrowed masses, then everything, in- 
from Pneumatics. A child eluding certain heads, burst. 
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That is called revolution. W hile ('conomics is slowly 
Contemporary economists beromiiig obsolete. This is 
arc discox ering that the the age of black economics, 
value of any object is more and its ('xponents are the 
dependant upon supply than trin* rulers of today, 
any of tlic otlier factors such Economics vocabulary is 
as cost of production and usually of a pollysyllabic, 
distribution. Thus, some eoo- tongue-twisting nature. But, 
nomists think it good econo- as far as tlie layman is con- 
mics to manipulate supply corned, it is the monosylla- 
and thus hike up values. The bic ones that are the most 
artificially inflated value, dangerous. One three-letter 
through control of supply, word with four-letter con- 
of say a tin of vanaspati, notations is ‘tax*. Tax is one 
can be made to shoot up to of the most barbaric inven- 
twicc its actual value. Thus tions of civilisation, and has 
economics, like magic, is of destroyed more human be- 
two kinds, white and black, ings than the atom bombs 
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have. Here again, there is 
a set of economists (advo- 
cah's of black-cconomy) 
who l)old that taxes are not 
n alh’ essr ntial to run a so- 
eietv. Thus, thc.s(’ pco])le 
(In not pay taxc.s. but run 
what llu' goviTinncnt calls a 
paialli'l economy. For llu' lay- 
niaiTs information, lliis para¬ 
llel ('conomy is mii(‘h more 
healthy and .sound than tlu^ 
oKieial economy i)ursned by 
fh(‘ goMTiiineiU. 

l",eonomies, lik(' othcT .sub¬ 
jects, has its famous ptT.so- 
nalilies. Adam Sniilh, Ri¬ 
cardo, Mills, Keynes, and 
n. P. Dl»ar ai(' some of tin' 
mor(' important ones. 

Rut for till' layman, the 
tlw'orii'.s of a Rritish econo¬ 
mist, called Mr. Micawber, 
an‘ ot greater piaetieal relc- 
\ance than any other. Mr. 
Micawber brought about a 
ie\olution within the (‘coiio- 
mi.st circle by correlating mo¬ 
ney witli Iminan instincts 
and (motions. While other 
eeonomi.sts had abvays con¬ 
sidered indiyiduals in terms 
of statistical absiraction.s, 
Micawbi r made' the .scienci? 
more humaiK* by embracing 
(jiiestioMS <jf happine.ss and 
suffering. Like all great dis- 
eo\ (l ies his jirinciph's arc 
('xtrenudy simple: “Annual 
ineoiiK’ twenty pound.s, an¬ 
imal expenditure niiulci’n 
iiiiR ieen six, ri'sult liappi- 
ness. Annual inamic twenty 
pounds, annual expenditiiro 
twenty pounds nought and 
six, n suit ini.sery.” Tills theo¬ 
ry, formulabvl Iroin jicrsonal 
ex])('rieiii t*, contuius the 
cjuinU .s.seiicc of all that the 
layman ne(‘ds know about 
the complexiti(’.s of econo¬ 
mics. Ib'peated attempts 
livive been made to disprove 
ibc Mieawberian theory and 



*T have surrendered the two telephones given to me! This, 
of course, is niy wife's; that one is my son's; and that one 
my daughter’s.” 


proj(‘cl it as outdated in the xond tluMi* means, yet remain 
contemporary context. But th(‘ only truly rotund and 
Iht' theory still holds good as eonteiited faces to be found 
far as th(' conclusions it iiro- in the whole country. But, 
pounds, though whether you then, Micawber propounded 
can remain within the Mi- his theory for the layman, 
cawberian framework in Ministers, as God himself 
th(\s(* inilatioiiary times is knows, are not laymen and 
another matter. It might tlierelore do not fall under 
also be- claimed that tluTc lIu' Micawbciian formula, 
an; certain cases (rninisUTS, 

for (xamplc) who liye be- ARUP KUMAR i:)UTTA 



I will go to the Session! Now at least, I think, the 
Opposition will start withdrawing the corruption charges 
levelled against me!*’ 
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Posters and Imposters 


one might naturally ex¬ 
pect in a city where film- 
maldng is one of the major 
industries, Bombay abounds 
in huge hoardings advertis¬ 
ing movies either currently 
showing or expected to be 
screened shortly. Except that 
they are bigger and general¬ 
ly better done, these are not 
much difiFerent from what 
one sees displayed elsewhere. 
Whatever the title of the pic¬ 
ture, it is the handsome hero 
and the photogenic heroine 
in a closc-up rubbing noses 
or expressing their afiFcctions 
in similar intimate ways, 
taking just enough care to 
remain a little short of out¬ 
right un-Indian behaviour. 

However, one particular 
poster is really diflFercnt—and 
it has been slowing down 
traffic near the busy Peddar 
Road—Mahalakshmi Crossing 
and threatening to increase 
the accidents rate to above 
the usual average for this 
area. The traffic department 
has posted extra men here 
and they keep hustling the 
motorists and pedestrians to 
move on and look straight. 
It shows a shapely girl in 


tight shorts sitting bare¬ 
backed on a stool facing the 
wrong way, that is away from 
the viewers. She is engaged 
in a conversation over the 
telephone and the coiled 
wire of the receiver* stret¬ 
ches diagonally across a dele¬ 
ctable expanse of pink flesh. 
Although it is a ‘still*, many 
people apparently hope 
against hope that after she 
has finished talking, she 
might turn round to face 
them. In this they are going 
to be as disappointed as 
those who will go to see tlie 
actual movie. We know our 
censors. 

If this were the whole 
.story, I would have nothing 
more to say and this article 
might logically have ended 
here, but Bombay is a big 
city and public tastes in en¬ 
tertainment vary from one 
locality to anotlier. The so¬ 
phisticates of the Malabar 
Hill area may have taken this 
poster in their permissive 
stride, but beyond Worli the 
average men and women, 
particularly the latter, seem 
to have been less tolerant 
and some of their anger at 





^*You’re giving us a headache by producing more than your 
sanctioned capacity.. 


such suggestive nudity must H)thcr language papers to 
have been expressed strong- convey a sense of horror at 
ly. Otherwise how can one such blatant eroticism and 
explain that in the posters demanding to know who was 
displayed around here, a responsible for depraving 
thin strip of white lace has the innocent public in this 
been painted on to ‘the back* manner—and if the common 
to indicate that the heroine decent man was to suffer 
Is wearing a bra and the such affronts to morals In 
spectators had better not silence. 


entertain any funny ideas in 
their dirty minds. 

The local sentiments pla¬ 
cated, the matter may have 
rested here, but apparently 
it did not. Going by road to 
Poona the other day and 
passing through the heart of 
the old city and its northern 
suburbs, we realised that 
tradition docs not throw up 
its hands so easily against 
the combined onslaught of 
sex-oriented film producers 
and commercial-minded dis¬ 
tributors. What seems to 
have happened here in this 
stronghold of conservatism is 
;that a number of “letters” 
must have been sent to the 


Tlie result, as you can no 
doubt guess, was that the 
film -people sent their pain¬ 
ters with instructions to ‘im¬ 
prove* these posters to make 
them nearer to tlie people's 
vocal protestations, if not to 
their innermost hearts* de¬ 
sires. llic hoardings on view 
in Dadar, Matunga, and 
around show a red shawl 
thrown primly across the 
heroine's back—and all that 
remains of the original work 
of art is a small bare bit of 
ihe right shoulder. It is a 
pity I shall not be in Bom¬ 
bay when this picture is re¬ 
leased. 
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Jimmy Hotchpotch Gets Engaged 


M'' wife Haji and I wen 
delighted to sec the fol¬ 
lowing notice in the paper s 
few days ago: 

ENGAGEMENT 

Miss Leela Iyer, daughter 
of Mrs, ($• Mr, A, B, Iyer 
of Connoisseur (5* Co. 
Ltd., with Jimmy HotcTi- 
potch, noted American 
musician. Wedding date 
will be announced later. 

I lost no time in ringing 
up tlic lycrs and congratulat¬ 
ing the bride-to-be. She 


readily granted the inter¬ 
view I asked for. I told her 
that my wife too would like 
to coiiK' along and she 
agreed. 

Raji and 1 called at the 
lV(Ts’ palatial house in the 
evening. Miss Iyer received 
ns in the drawing room. 

“Please come in and sit 
down!” she beamed. “Now 
what do you want me to tell 
you, Mr. Vi.shnu?” 

“Everything, Miss lyerl 


When, where, how you met 
Jimmy, for example.” 

"Oh, it was two years ago, 
at an M. S. concert. Jimmy 
was sitting next to me, and 
asked me some questions. 
We continued to talk after 
the conc*crt. We met several 
times after, fell in love, and 
here we are—engagedi” 

"Youre obviously fond of 
Carnatic music! Was it your 
first love. Miss Iyer?” 

"Oh, no! Till I left college 


its terrific! Jimmy plays the 
horn beautifully. His Carna¬ 
tic music is thrilling, too. He 
has a Frank Sinatra touch. 
Have you heard him?” 

“Yes, once. I was quite 
impressed. By thq way. Miss 
Iyer, what’s your parents’ 
reaction to your engage¬ 
ment?” 

“Oh, they’re • delightedi 
Daddy is a jazz fan, too, 
you sec, and Mummy’s crazy 
about Carnatic music!” 



With Pachnol 
you can stomach 
anything 


I was really after Western “Where do you propose to 
Music. You know, sympho- live after you’re married?” 
nies, concertos and tilings 

like that! Some jazz, pop and "With Jimmy, of course, 
rock n’ roll, too. Only after- That will be six months in 
wards did 1 discover the California and six months in 
glory of Carnatic music. Just India every year. At least, 
as Jimmy did!” that’s what we're planning 

just now.” 

“What are your other in¬ 
terests?” “So Jimmy will be around 

here quite a lot, will he? Our 
“Oh, I'm studying Bharata organizers will be glad! 
Natyam, though I started There aren't enough foreig- 
only last year. But I've al- ners singing Carnatic music 
ready received an invitation to satisfy the demand, you 
from some American univer- know.” 
si lies to make a lecture-de¬ 
monstration tour. I owe that “Well, it's nice of you to 
to Jimmy, of course.” say that! Now, if you'll ex¬ 

cuse me, I must say good- 
"What do you think of bye! Jimmy and I are attend- 


S 




Jimmy's music?” 

“Which one? His jazz or 
his Carnatic music?” 

“I meant his Carnatic 
music. But never mind, tell 
me about both!” 

“Oh, Jimmy is wonderful 
both ways. I've heard the 
Jimmy Hotchpotch Jazz En¬ 
semble on stereo records, and 


ing the Svaraswami concert, 
you see.” 

"Good-bye* Miss Iyer,” I 
said. “Thaiiks for talking to 
us!” 

“Good-bye, Leela,” Raji 
said. "You look lovely, and 
I hope Mr. Hotchpotch will 
be very happy.” 

RAJA VISHNU 
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The Summit 



The IJ.S.A. and the Soviet Union have singed a/$reenients on many oo-operative ventures hetueen the two countries. 


TN big sprawling cities, 
where transport systems 
have bi'comc frightfully diffi¬ 
cult, almost impossible, 
chiiinmy social calls liave de¬ 
generated into a rarity. You 
don’t meet your most sincere 
friends for ages. Wien, 
ther(»forc, one of them pops 
np at your place at an odd 
hour on an odd day, you 
experience an excruciatingly 
painful qualm of conscience. 
“This man is more sineere to 
me than I am to him,” you 
feel. “I have not been able 
to visit him so long, and his 
love of me has driven him 
to me. He has proved him¬ 
self to be a true friend as 
surely as I have proved my¬ 
self a failure in friendship.” 

And when the fellow goes 
on to say, “Thought you 
might be in some kind of 
physical or mental trouble, 
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Those Chummy Calls 

chum. Had to leave all that hdt scandalized. “And wc tliroiigh the ordeal to ease 
important work, and run were beaten at that primary onr inner scivt's. Altogether, 
down to you,” you glorify school together for having tlu^ friends were with us for 
him as an angel of good jducked mangoes from the fi\'c hours. Then they all left, 
comradeship and curse your school tnuT’ I was It'iribly wee k later. Banker’s 

self for having been a false asbamed of myself. boy was b(.'tr()tbcd to Engi- 

w'orm. But I have made a And tlien fussed in my nc'cr’s girl. So that was why 
sensational discovery. IIk' bosom crony Engineer and ibey’d all crowded into my 
finding means that all that his hrood. lie had the same house—to give the young 
heart-burning isn’t at all sort of thing to toll me, and people an opportunity to 
necessary. People don't al- I felt most tremendously meet and talk. And I didn’t 
ways turn up out of their wrctclied. I had failed most know Banker and Engineer 
affection or anxiety for you. miserably in my duty as a kiuwv each othcT, but they 
ITiere may be other rejisons. fellow human and a friendl did! Enough to take the bot- 
My very good friend Ban- I introduced Banker and his tom off any friendship, what? 
ker and his family buzzed people to tlic Engineers. Pre- To think that I played in 
into my house the other day. ma and I told a number of tlieir haiidsl 
“What’s happened to you, white lies to defend our posi- Another personal experi- 
old man? We haven't met tlon, and made much of the ence of mine: One fine mor- 
for decades!** visitors, and practically fore- ning, my friend Contractor 

“Eight months, to be pre- ed them to take lunch with and a stranger were in our 
cise,” I tried to lessen the us. The lunch was a hell of midst. “What a plcasurel” I 
gravity of the situation. a trouble for Prema and ex- welcomed Contractor and 
“Living in the same city, tra money had to be paid to the stranger. ‘This gcntle- 

and not .seen each other for the maid, but we were the man-” 

eight long monthsi” Banker guilty party and had to go “Is a doctor. Friend of 
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mine. What have you been 
doing all this long while, my 
dear fellow? Not shown your¬ 
self for over four Montlisr* 
And (Jontraclor looked most 
hoiK'stly aggrieved. 

“Er. .. .er.I attempt¬ 

ed to iinent something, that 
giiilt-eonseioiisiK'ss loading 
op m\' lic-art. 

“1 waited and waited and 
w'ailed for \uu, and then 1 
lu ard \ou we re in the grip 
of j aundiee, and so brought 
along Doctor Drug to look 
you up.” 

"No need, my clear Con¬ 
tractor. Just a ruinoiir. You 
can see Em sound as a bell. 
Thank yon, .all the* same. And 
thank you. Doctor, fc^r hav¬ 
ing aeeompauied my friend.” 

“Not at all,” said Doelor 
l^rug spaeiouslv. “By the 
way, Conti actor, where are 
we Inncliing todav?” 

“Ila])py Home,” said Con- 
traelor. “F sa\! There’s total 
city handli today. Exery 
establishment is closed. And 
my wife’s out of town? What 
a pity.” 

“Don't think of going any¬ 
where,” Erema had to chip 
in. “You're lunching wath 
ns.” 

So the two men lunched 
with ns, and were kind en¬ 
ough to stay on for the* aftc'r- 
noon te a and the evening 


mc'al. I had a sense of hav¬ 
ing made up for my lack of 
sincerity till, much later, I 
came 1o know that Doctor 
Drug was as niiicli of a do¬ 
ctor as I was, that he w^as 
Contrac'tor’s unexpected guest, 
that liis wife being out of 
town and tlu^ city being 
bandb, Contractor ran his 
finger down his roster of 
friends till he came up 
against me as tlu‘ most like- 
]>' host. 

It’s curious how’ friends 
reiiuMiiluT yon in the hour of 
ne ed—llKars, not yours. I was 
oiK'(' \ i‘iy close to the Poch- 
khanwallas, but W(‘'d gone 
oiir differ('nl ways, and at 
least rd forgotten tlieir x'cry 
(.\istenc’(\ One ev('ning, jast 
as Eix'ina and I were about 
to start out for our walk, the 
whole Poelikbamvalla army 
—father, molln'r, and sevem 
children—swoop('d down on 
ns. 

“Just what do you mean 
by ignoring ns for year.s?” 
liorah d('mandcd of me. 

“Actually, T dragged my 
1 nisi land down here,” said 
Shiiin to Prema. “What’s the 
good of h('ing friends if wc 
don’t come together occa¬ 
sionally?” 

At this jiinetnre, the youn- 
g('st Pochkhainvalla put a 
star in inv show-case and 
saiil he was ravenously hun¬ 


gry. Hunger is infectious. It 
spread to the other children. 
Prema got busy in the kitch¬ 
en. It was eleven at niglit 
\vhen these model friends 
went home. The evening was 
mined, but friendship was 
restored. I met Khoobchaiid 
in the market the next mor¬ 
ning. “1 saw Pochkhanwalla 
and his people at the Opal 
Cinema last evening,” he 
said. “They couldn’t secure 
tickets for the 6 p.m. show 
and had to go away disap¬ 
pointed.” See? 

There’s a flood of unquen¬ 
chable sincerity in the hearts 
of many of my friends and 
ac([iiainlanccs once a year. 
It’s in connection witli the 
annual examination their chil¬ 
dren hax’c taken. Much con¬ 
cern is expressed for my 
health and welfare. Effusive 
inoteslalions of sincerity arc 
made. Vaiious kinds of ser¬ 
vice are put at my disposal. 
I am made much of, hero- 
worshipped, glorified. Then 
quietly (examination roll 
lunnhers are passed on to 
me as if they w(‘rc of very 
little* importance*. By way of 
return for this earthly mani- 
feslalion of divine friend.ship, 
I am expected to waste a 
great deuil of my very pre¬ 
cious time in silly prattle, to 
treat the visitors in a social¬ 
ly appropriate manne^r, to 
throw academic integrity to 
the* winds, and, metapliori- 



two hours with me, and then 
went home, forgetting the 
se*t. He came? to me the next 
morning to take away the 
costly article. Two weeks 
after, my eyes were opened 
to the fact that the set was 
a smuggled one, that the buy¬ 
er was afraid some official 
was following him, and that 
he hoIl(*d into my house to 
foil the pursuit. Supposing 
his fears were? true, and the 
contraband object was locat¬ 
ed in my re^sidenccl After 
his departurel 

Once a college buddy, 
whom I had not seen for 
twenty years, suddenly ma¬ 
terialized in front of me. He 



cally, (o paint my professor¬ 
ial face* with the blackest of 
tars. As a ruh*, I don’t oblige, 
and then am put down as 
an offensively unfriendly 
pedant ignorant of social 
graces and wriggling in the 
slime of bookish morality. 

Friends fall on you from 
the blue and vow eternal 
faithfulness to you. In reali¬ 
ty, they have fixed up your 
place for important discus¬ 
sions or business transactions. 
Or they found the shopping- 
centre closed and didn't 
know where to pass their 
time. Or their kids had em¬ 
ergency needs, and they 
found your house the nearest 
place for them. A friend once 
called on me with a newly 
purchased transistor, spent 


accused me of gross disre¬ 
gard of all known canons of 
true friendship. I was suita¬ 
bly (xjnlrite. I pressed him 
to dinner, lie had his din¬ 
ner. He borrowed a clean 
forty from me, then disap¬ 
peared. I felt profoundly 
happy. Soon afterwards 
knowledge came to me that 
he was living a life of dis¬ 
sipation, that he was as poor 
as a church-mouse, diat a 
desperate creditor was after 
him, and that he gave the 
hunter the slip and hid him¬ 
self in my house. 

So, next time a long-for- 
gotten friend descend on 
you all of a sudden, don’t 
have any guilt-sense. 
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Non omnia possumus omnes 

qur colleague in office, ment. Add to this the Last month, however, there accessible to all other mem- 
Mr. Rupani, owns a simplistic attitudes of that was an exceptional circum- bers in the section and 
multi-faceted personality, inimitable creation of Cer- stance. naturally someone among 

which is, in fact, the living vantes—Don Quixote—and us was both a thief and 

personification of the unity you will find Mr. Rupani Mr. Rupani had brought liar, for nobody had owned 

in diversity concept of long- in full bloom. from home toast for his up the ‘crime’. Another 

standing Indian tradition. lunch. When he opened person would not perhaps 

By virtue of his actions Each passing day adds a the lunch-packet in the care, but Mr. Rupani was 
and attributes, Mr. Rupani new dimension to Mr. office, there were only five emphatic. “It is not the 
can lay claim to a high Rupani’s interesting person- slices left out of the six he question of a mere slice of 
lineage. Dr. Primrose’s ality. But some of the in- had brought. No doubt, bread. It is a question of 
smug egotism, Parson Ad- cidents stand out. He is a someone had pinched a principle. One who can 
ams’ righteous indignation, self-professed man of prin- slice, when Mr. Rupani had steal a slice of toast, can 
and Mr. Pickwick’s in- ciple (like all great men), temporarily left his seat, as well steal a pen or a 
genuousness are all fused but he does not brag about and then re-packed his wristwatch. The guilty per- 
together in his tempera- it every now and then, lunch. His seat was easily son must be identified—” 
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he said. All appreciated right hand was still clutch- 
his point. But for all the ing fast to his pocket, which 
clamour made by Mr. contained an imported 
Rupani, there was still no fountain pen—gifted to him 
clue to the thief. That Mr. by his sister who lives 
Rupani feels other mem- abroad, 
bers in the office occasion¬ 
ally conspire against him Come to think of it, I 
is certainly not his fault. am reminded of the oc¬ 
casion when Mr. Rupani 
Tenacity of thought and misplaced his pen. He corn- 
purpose is a quality best plained to the Section Offi- 
illustrated in Mr. Rupani’s cer. He suspected one of 
actions. Last month, it was the two peons in the office, 
his turn to collect the sala- However, to demonstrate 
ries of the staff in our office their innocence, all the 
from the Cash Branch, members of the staff, help- 
There was a long queue and, ed Mr. Rupani in the 
by nature, Mr. Rupani is search. The whole of the 
disinclined to wait. His pre-lunch period was devot- 
heart is rather weak. Sud- ed exclusively to efforts at 
denly, he had a fainting fit locating his pen. He was 
out of exhaustion and fell almo.st sobbing: “I don’t 
down unconscious. As soon care for its money value, 
as we heard of it. we ran After all, a fifty rupees or 
to the Cash Branch. Other so is not a big amount. But 
people in the queue as well I have an emotional attach¬ 
es the Cashier himself were ment to it. It was sent to 

massaging him. Somebody me by my sister.” We 

brought oranges from out- all sympathised with him, 
side and juice was poured but to no avail. His table 
into his mouth. At that presented a ghastly sight, 
time, I noticed that his All the files were scattered 



"Do I detect a subtle note of *Her-70Uf approadi ever 
since they tested that nudear deriee?” 
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“Did you lack indigenous knowhow to avert the strike 
here?.. 


all round in a haphazard it all but got lost again, 
manner. As he returned 

from lunch, his expression His analytical and detec- I 
had taken on a glum and tive faculties were, how- ^ 
grave aspect. But soon he ever, demonstrated more 
rushed out of the room cry- forcefully on another oc- 
ing, “I’ve found it!’’ much casion. He had bought 
in the same way as one five pieces of mango from 
would visualise Archimedes the office fruit-seUer and 
crying out: “Eureka! Eu- since he was not going 
reka!” We waited for his ‘home direct, he asked a 
return expectantly. He re- peon to carry the packet 
turned after two hours and to his house. As he was 
displaying the pen promi- instructing the peon, I no- 
nently he related his story, ticed him writing the num- 
“In the morning, my neigh- ber 5 on the top inside 
hour, Sri Kisan, had asked cover of the packet—ap- 
me to write a leave appli- parently as a safeguard 
cation for him. I gave him against pinching on the 
my pen to sign the appli- way by the peon. And, of 
cation, but he forgot to course, his wife must also 
return it..... Fortunately, have had an understanding 
I caught him at his house with him on such codes, 
just in the nick of time. When I asked Mr. Rupani 
even as he was going about this, he parried and 

out.” We were aU rather deprecated my in- 

clustered round him, all quisitive questioning. I did 
agog to hear his story and not pursue my query, but 
examining his pen, as if it i was quite impressed, 
was a museum piece. In 

the hubbub and confusion, K. V. SURJEET SINGH 
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I N India, for centuries, a wo- Besides, the greatest and 
man’s identity was based on most dominating instinct in a 
the. relationship she bore to woman is the instinct to pro- 
others—someone's mother, some- create. Nature intends her to 
one’s daughter, someone's wife, do so, that is why she is mould- 
someone's sister, and so on and ed as she is. Her entire being 
.so forth. But nobody stopped seeks fulfilment in motherhood, 
to think what she was to her- If she cannot nourish her 
self. In fact, a woman's iden- young, what is the point in her 
fity as an individual was for- being a woman? Though the 
bidden, even to herself. Her modem woman abhors the idea 
Jife without any identity was of becoming what she calls a 
ns simple and mechanical as a “child-producing machine”, yet 
robot’s. She had to conform it is there where lies her emo- 
1o the standards of morality tional and physical fulfilment, 
and live according to the norms And it is this maternal in- 
of behaviour taught to her stinct that makes life even 
.^nnee birth. Questions as to more complicated for the mo- 
tlieir feasibility were taboo. In dem, talented and outgoing 
fact, the brains of these wo- women. Marriage itself creates 
men were so effectively washed many problems in her ambi- 
with the preachings of religion, tious and career-conscious life, 
morality, and examples of The husband, more often than 
ideal Indian women that they not, object to the hours she 
themselves never questioned spends outside home. Even 
their status. Therefore, they the very broad-minded, coopera- 
led a contented vegetable cx- ting husband, who does not 
istence. The formula was; no object, normally loses that ten- 
awakening, no complications. der and sheltering attitude to- 
But talent always seeks ex- wards his wife. His argument 
pression. A large amount of is, ‘Oh, she can fend for her- 
water cannot be contained in self, and he is right. Yet, a 
a small vessel, it would in- woman likes to be petted. She 
evitably overflow. Thus, when likes to feel that her husband 
a few talented and energetic is stronger and more compe- 
women felt the urge to self- tent in making decisions. But 
expression, it started a revolu- her pride stops her from asking 
tion amidst the demure, docile him to do so, while he shrinks 
and well-curtained Indian wo- back thinking that she might 
men. They walked out of their find his interest to be inter¬ 
harem and stood in front of ference. Thus the excessive 
men in their full glory. Now respect for each other’s privacy 
they sought his respect, rather keeps them aloof from one an- 
Lhan his love; his understand- other, thereby hindering the 
Ing rather than his sympathy, flowering of love. Over this 
Thus, women achieved for them- loveless married life, the 
selves a status of equality with shadow of that demon divorce 
men in every sphere of work always hovers. Even after 
—equality in emotions, freedom years of conjugal life, the part- 
and responsibility. ners arc intensely lonely in 

But, by seeking equality, it their self-created dungeons, 
floes not make women equal The lack of communication 
:o men. A woman is-« man’s leads to extra-marital 
:omplement and not his sub- separations and divorces. The 
stitute. Women are basically fault docs not lie with any of 
iifierent from men, physically the parties. The actual truant 
IS weU as emotionally. The is the attitude of our modern 
itrength of a woman lies in her society. 

veakness. It is because she Though some couples may 
cans on a man that makes him form a compromise amongst 
cling to her, treasure her. themselves, the arrival of a 
i^conomic independence does child adds to their dilemma, 
lot give her emotional indepen- The tiny dictator, an entirely 
Jence. Fundamentally, a wo- selfish being, refuses 
nan is a home-maker, a mono- to any understanding 
famous being. FUttlng from one parents and shrieks his (ana 
nan to another might satisfy their) heads off until his n^ds 
ler ego but never her instincts, are fulfilled. Hv wants ful • 

ihaaku’i WeeUy 


time attention of his mother, ling, you wouldn't understand”, 
Thus starts the conflict be- or a testy “Oh, Mamma, you 
tween the motive force and the are such a wet-blanket”. They 
instinct of a woman. She would are right who say Tt is not 
rather cuddle the child in her worth it*, 
arms, feel his soft mouth on So we come back to where 
her breast, love him and nourish we had started. Children and 
him, forgetting the world. But family should not be neglect- 
alas! for her obligations to her cd and, at the same time, 
career. It always comes in be- ambition too must not be 
tween herself and her baby, sacrificed. But, then, where 
As for those who have should one draw the line? 
sacrificed their ambitions for How to fit in a career har- 
their little ones, regret is just moniously into the busy 
as much. Children are a tern- schedule of family life? Thus, 
porary phase of life. Before the modem woman is in a 
we realise it, they grow up dilemma. Freedom and awake- 
and leave us to lead their own ning have only added to her 
lives. When this happens, what problems. ‘To be or not to be' 
is left there for the poor mo- that is the question. She is 
ther except sad memories and at a loss to make up her mind, 
frustration? Those laborious Which is the way to content- 
days and sleepless nights come ment? After all, what is her 
to naught. By the time the destiny? The modem eve is 
children grow up, the mother growing idistraught With ten- 
has exhausted herself com- sions trying to fit in the two 
plctely. Her future is dark jig-saw puzzles without any 
and her past is obscure. She cooperation from the members 
remains a ghost of her former of her family. It is high time 
self. All those training ac- that the members of the fami- 
quired with such diligence and ly realised that woman is not 
expense are pushed back with a monopolised household pro¬ 
disuse, while the glorious perty. She belongs to the so- 
talents lose their former lus- ciety just as much in her 
trc. The most brilliant capacity as an individual. Oh, 
scholars, debaters, actresses, what cannot be achieved by 
joumali.sts and social limelight the modem eve if only she 
—all turn into insipid ‘stay-at- gets cooperation and under¬ 
home’ types. And what do standing from her near and 
they get for their pains? A dear ones? 
half-gentle, half-negligent “Dar- MANJU BHATTACHARYA 



“We’ll have to put off our game of cards. I am busy. 
We’re electing office-bearers, including the leader of the 
family. I’m trying for the treasurer's post. That alone 
will help some misappropriation...” 
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Encounter with an Egg-head 


n^llE double decke r was 
^ stuffy. The windows 
were all up, as tlu're was a 
driy/le oulsid(\ A .u;eulleinan, 
who found no spae'e to sit, 
was staudiui; willi his wet 
uinbr(‘lla under his arm, aud 
llie steady trickle found 
place to land between my 
napi’ and shirt collar, j;iving 
mc' a taste of what Cln’nesi* 
torture could he. 1 rcqiK'st- 
cd th(’ nentlt'inan to move 
his umbrella a bit. Ih* glar¬ 
ed at me; and said, “Why 
don’t you muM* a bit to your 
left? i can't hold the um¬ 
brella in one hand and ba¬ 
lance myself with the other 


in this rickety old bus.” I 
niovc'd a wee bit to the left, 
and the lady thought I was 
getting fresh with lier. 

She was a stude nt, might 
b(‘ a medico. She had a pile 
of thick volumes on her lap. 
On top of her books, .she Iiad 
her wet raincoat. My move¬ 
ment to lh(' l('ft had caused 
a pari of lh(* raincoat to land 
on my thigh, and I saw, to 
my emharrassinent, my Irou- 
s(as soaking up water. The 
voung lady w'as looking out 
ihrough the glass. There was 
nothing that could be seen; 
till' window^ look(^d like forst- 
t'd glass with all the humi¬ 




dity inside th(‘ bu.s, and yet 
.she* w as looking out at noth¬ 
ingness. Apart from my pants, 
the art work I w'as carrying 
was getting w^et, too, and I 
knew' it might ruin the water¬ 
colour work. So, I ventured, 
“Madam, please, could you 
fold up your raincoat a bit?" 

Sh(‘ turned around and 
liis.sed, “Why the hell dont 
you mc)\’o to your right? You 
are w'ell loo close for tny 
comfort. One more person 
could sit on your right.” I 
looked to iny right; there 
was just about in inch of 
cicsbion. May be an insect 
could sit, indeed. Perhaps, in 
her reigning mood, man was 
just another insecti There 
was no point arguing with a 
woman in rage, so t moved 
right and preferred the tri¬ 
ckle from the gentlcmarfs 
umbrella than the damsel’s 
dithering ire. 

During that brief tlirec- 
sentenee hissing speech, 1 
noticed .she had blue eyes, an 
oval face, full blush-rose lips, 
long straight hair that fell 
on her shoulders. There was 
something strange though 
about that hair. They were 
too straight and glossy, as if 
they have just been brushed. 
What was it so .strange, I 
wondered. Slowly I turned 
left; she was still busy look¬ 
ing at emptiness. The hair 
was beautifully combed. 

With a screech the bus 


stopped and the conductor 
yelled out “J. J. Hospital”. I 
got up and she also got up. 

I stepped aside to let her go 
ahead. Inch by inch we mov¬ 
ed towards the steps. We 
reached the last two steps. 
Tliere was bright sunshine 
outside. She leaped out of 
the bus with the grace of a 
doe. ^ 

The art work I was carry¬ 
ing caught a strand of her 
hair, and h(*r wig came off 
in a w^hift and fell at my feet, 
as I stepped off the bus. 
There she was standing on 
the crowded footpath in glo¬ 
rious baldne.ss; she was more 
bald than Yul Brynncr. All 
I could think of was a giant¬ 
sized egg, pinkish-white in 
colour. I had never seen a 
head so bare. I did not know 
what to do; I was speechless. 
She shrieked and people 
gathered round—people who 
burst into peals of laughter 
looking at her pate. The next 
thing I knew was the whip¬ 
lash of a smack on my left 
check. Before I could turn 
my right cheek, the lady had 
picked up her wig and 
vanished into the seclusion 
of the compound walls of J. 
J. Hospital. The crowd was 
laughing at me then. 

From that day I have 
vowed not to sit by the side 
of a lady in a bus. 

TED BABU 
7 July 1974 
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Pliilosophicall Treatise as a Novel 


ZERO 

C Radhakrisiimui 

Amold-Heiiiemasn Publishers (India). New Delhi. Rs 15 


bits very ambivalent feelings, burden of a meaningless exist* 
and all of whom provide will« ence. 
ing audience for bis one, domi¬ 
nating wish: death. Admirable as this philosophi- 


O NE must remember, at 
the outset, that this is a 
translation of the original novel 
in Malayalam. The reader 
has, therefore, to adjust him¬ 
self to an uncharacteristically 
harsh cadence in the English 
translation which, perhaps, 
flows from the vigorous ori^ 


(whose ailment is never speci¬ 
fied), who is a white-collar em¬ 
ployee (the job is left, again, 
unclear), who has no family 
and no friends (except a prosti¬ 
tute, a female IAS ofiicer, and 
a fellow tenant Nandan Singh) 
towards all of whom he exhi- 


He supplies philosophical 
grounds for the fact: life to 
him is a big zero, wherein 
every human notion and emo¬ 
tion is witheringly negatived, 
the only constant truth being 
life itself, which he holds to be 
his sole possession. Hence his 
haste to be rid of the painful 


cal deduction is, one is left 
feeling that the author attempts 
to enter on a deep enquiry into 
the nature of life itself, cloak¬ 
ing the whole proceedings in 
the shape of a novel. As a lit¬ 
erary creation, it is a bad joke 
on its readers; as a philosophi¬ 
cal treatise, it has some points 
in its favour. 


nal. 


We are precipitated very 

early on into philosophical BALRAJ SAHNL An Intimate Portrait, 
metaphor—of which the book Edited by P.C. Joshi. 

abounds with. Like ... "the Vikas Publishing House. Delhi. Rs.6.50 
mind is like a granary. Grains 


are not packed in any parti¬ 
cular order. Besides, the 
number of grains will vary 
according to the size of the 
granary ...” How true, we 
tell ourselves. Yet this sud¬ 
den and unannounced elevation 
to the heights of speculation 
leaves us rather giddy. 

And what is the provoca¬ 
tion? Ostensibly, these are 
the thoughts of a man sitting 


•^HE first impact of the book moulded Sahni's thought to- Equipped with a number of 
on the reader is the instant wards a particular ideology and photographs of Sahni at home 
awareness it gives of how huch the deep conviction with which and as a star, the book justi- 
more is needed to know of he upheld his views. His writ- fics itself as a memento to the 
Balraj Sahni as a man behind ings reflected his passion for many-sided personality of Bal- 
th^ mask of a great star of social reform and the eman- raj Sahni whose recent demise 
the silver screen, of his per- cipation of the downtrodden, caused such a spontaneous 
sonal triumphs and tragedies His esteem for the stage did gloom over the country, 
and of his intense sensitive- not decline with the progress 

ness to the sufferings of the of the Cinema. KAILASH C. KOHLI 

masses. 


in the waiting-room of a doc¬ 
tor’s clinic. We, as yet, are 
not decently introduce to 
him; neither do we get a chance 
to know very much about him. 
How, then, are we to receive 
these random thoughts? 

Some conversation breaks 
the heavy tread of thought — 
as it is destined to do infre¬ 
quently later on in the book, 
serving more as a point of con¬ 
trast to the passive prose. The 
dialogues are rather sparkling 
in the original (for one who 
had the opportunity to read it); 
rendered into English (rather 
mechanically) they are unclear 
— even bizarre. Take this 
little excerpt, for example: 

‘*The doctor asks (of a child 
to its mother, a fellow con¬ 
sultant): *He is a crying dar¬ 
ling. Of late, I mean, isn’t 
he?’ The mother replies in 
whisper; what did she say? 
No sign of the man” (??) 

In this fitful and philosophi¬ 
cal way the author takes us 
through the life of the cratral 
character^-a pain-wracked man 


The nine pieces in the book 
provide an intelligent study of 
the star: much more than a 
biography or a compilation of 
unnecessary chronological data. 
Besides the eloquent tributes 
by friends, relatives and col¬ 
leagues, Khawja Ahmad Abbas 
gives Sahni’s appraisal as a 
People’s Artist, while Dr. Attar 
Singh sums up his contribution 
to the Punjabi Literature. The 
emphasis is on how the life 
in India, right from the open 
and sun-baked fields of the coun¬ 
tryside to the congested indus¬ 
trial pockets, was reflected in 
Sahni’s roles and how his per¬ 
sonal tragedies as if gave in¬ 
tense realism and appeal to 
his portrayal of the masses. 
His patriotism was deeper than 
the soil he trod, and his heart- 
throb reflected the high and 
low tides of the Indian society 
and the ironies of its domestic 
life, the fancies and the foibles 
of the common folk and the 
crushing and obsolete customs 
to which they subscribed. 

The book gives due weight- 
age to the factors that 
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of a secure future. It is here 
that the boy traps her into 
a risky venture and in the 
name of love she gives in 
knowing full well that what 


Walking Stick is a is set out on is wrong 
rather sad little talc of shatter her dreams, 

a crippled girl (she was beautiful perform- 

ainieted by polio in her that Miss Eggar gives, 

childhood) who is seduced traiisforining herself from a 
by an unsuccessful young f*ifiid girl to the? dcli- 
arlist, accepts living with charming creature long- 

him, and then finds she has tor acceptance. David 
been tricked into becoming too is very con- 

an accomplice^ in a robbery vincing, more so in the later 
at the antique dealers where Porbon when he is exposed 
she works. David Ile^mm- unsuccess- 

ings is the artist, wlu) is told over 


by an art evaluator that he ^^ginn. 



can at best become an illus¬ 
trator but never a painter. 
Samantha Eggar is tlie 


ESCAPE FROM THE PLANET 
OF THE APES 


Nitin Sethi, Rakesh Pande and Nitu Singh 


Samantha Eggar is tlie '*^***^‘ APES these? apes, if allowed to re- son breakup. The son now 

gw'wiio works in the anti- lliis is the third film in T ’‘7* gets in- 

que shop of repute and lives the series which started out o T 7 “J®"" /m? 

a ratlKor _ solitary love-less with much promise, but ® 


aratlier solitary love-less with much promise, but “7*'* I- 

life with her aflluent surgeon somehow has not been able 3w IW Zir 

parents. She considers her- to live up with the subject, L marned ,ust for fun. And 

self a failure bcc.ause of her It is about three apes Uo ,n7 7 i t?^ the husband becomes 

afiliction until, of course, descend on earth in a space- n r® 

Ilemmings enters her life craft and try to convinc? the IS-®? “ *{} 

and convinces her that she earthly humans that their 


is attractive and capable of days on this planet arc num- 
responding to basic human bered. Since they fall on 


to what consequence, we relationship with him. 
must find out in the next ape The son, in the meantime. 


lu uii.Mu iiuiiiuii iit^rcii. Diiiec iiicy laii on ui i *1 n ^ i i 

emotions. The two fall in U.S. territory, the U.S. Pre- entertaui- coi^s by chance upon a 

love and despite a tempo- sident appoints a commission mn^er^'^'^wh^h 7l<»mpc >ier 

tW ”7 7 SHATRANJ KE MOHRE husband’s friend (Nitin Se- 

that he has lied to her about these siiperintelligent apes. .i, x i, 

Z Jhe.fientific adviser to the Ra^e.sh Pande, the Poona "SeSi 

\cs reaming President calculates that TnsHtiifr? crmdiinf#* whnm rrrkAC Lie vAf*".. 






David Ilemmings and Samantha Eggar 
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ing. letter written by his dea* 

mother which blames her 
SHATRANJ KE MOHRE husband’s friend (Nitin Se¬ 
thi) as the cause of her sui- 
Pakesh Pande, the Poona cide. Sensing trouble, Sethi 
Institute graduate, whom goes to his factory to retri- 
Basu Chatterjee used to ex- eve the black money he has 
cellent dramatic effect in hidden there. Rakesh catch- 
"Sara Akash”, has not shown es him there and, in the en- 
any star quality in his later counter, someone fires a shot 
films, which even otherwise and Nitin Sethi is killed, 
are few and far between. He Rakesh is arrested on the 
hardly fares any belter in charge of murder, but he 
Shatranj Ke Mohre, where pleads innocent. And so it 
he stcys opposite Nitu Singh, goes on from one cliche to 
Old-timer Pradeep Kumar another. It has all been done 
plays the hero’s father. The before and what the direc- 
villain of the piece is Nitin tor fails to accomplish here 
Sethi, trying to fill the posi- is even to bring a measure 
tion vacated by Pran. The of credibility. His images 
film revolves round Pradeep arc static even when they 
Kumar and Nitin Sethi. The are supposed to be moving, 
big industrialist - playboy The only redeeming feature 
takes a fancy for Pradeep is the presence of Harindra- 
Kumar and makes him his nath Chattopadhyaya who, 
business associate and chess despite his age, is full of vi- 
partner in his leisure mo- gour and his theatricality 
ments. ^ somehow seems ideally suited 

Pradeep’s son (Rakesh to whatever roles he takes 
Pande) is averse to all this on. TTie camerawork is im- 
and develops a built-m aller- aginative but is ill-suited to 
gy to his fathers friend. It the type of dull proceedings 
eventually leads to father- that it tries to capture. 

7 July 1974 



MUSIC 


beatae memoriae 


A Boswell to Johnson. So ing voice aids considerably 
^ could be Acharya his musical essays. The love- 
K.C.D. Brahaspati to the ly cadences, the reposeful 
late Ustad Amir Khan. This resonance, pithy and precise 
was what I felt after listen- punctuation and tangy taans 
ing to a selection of record, speak volumes of Amir Khans 
ings of Khan saheb present- sublime style. Brahaspati’s 
ed by Acharya Brahaspati package for the night had 
in the National Programme, an excellent collection oflFcr- 
A well conceived assort- ing plenty of variety as well 
incnt, it served to highlight as the fascination of cxplor- 
the versatile musical person- ing the nuances and niceties 
ality of Amir Khan. Amir immortalised by tlie late 
Khan’s tragic death in a Ustad. Having heard the 

road accident has left the Ustad when he was alive 
world of Hindustani Music and that too in live concerts, 
much poorer. A noted khayal tho programme brought 
singer with fertile imagina- vivid memories vivaciously 
tioTi, his style has had a pleasing. Brahaspati could 
great impact on a number have made the programme 
of vocalists of the present even more interesting by 
generation. In the pieces playing a few other song 

presented by Brahaspati, I forms which the late Ustad 
found Amir Khan s vocal sang with relish. He was an 
magic as potent as ever. Who undisputed modern classic 
could resist this golden heart- and his works wexe of the 
throb of a voice shaping the most rigorous intellectual 
lines of a vilambit khayal fabric. His music efforts at 
with as much fastidious affc- a complete rationale of mu- 
ction as if it were a drut sical language, 
piece? Or keep hands and 

feet still while the singer The archival programme 

bounces his way through commenced with a jhoomra- 
taranas with a grin in liis tal khayal followed by a 
voice that the accompanyists tarana in the raga Puriya- 
could fall through? Til even Kahjan. The khayal was sung 
go so far as to say that if fluently in a mood of crea- 
Amir Khan’s honey-smooth tive exaltation. The broad, 
singing doesn’t touch your reposeful passages, neatly 
heart, then you simply have etched and enriched with 
not got one. And these arc verbal adornments exempli- 
just three of the marvellous fled the vocalist’s talents for 
things he does with music evolving a mood, profound 
which has dewy freshness at and pleasing. The tarana was 
all times. The simny colora- a roomy portrayal giving 
tion of his endearing, smil- adc»quate expression to the 


angularaties of the modal The lyrical subtleties of his 
form. It gripped one with voice, the easy command he 
the sweep and exhilaration had on modal forms, the 
of its quick-moving sequen- beauty and variety of his 
CCS. The variety and afiBu- projections were all there, 
once of Amir Khan’s rhythm- crystal clear. An unforgett* 
oriented figures were appeal- able rendering in Shahana- 
ing. Next came a tarana Kanhra brought the pro¬ 
composition in Hamsadtoanu gramme to a close. The raga’s 
a favourite of Khan saheb. It noble curves w’erc feelingly 
was a delicate blend of feel- moulded to make it inti- 
ing and figurative music. Its niately communicative, 
rhythmic grace and languid 

sweetness were a pleasure Acharya Brahaspati and 
to hear. Madhuri Mattoo, who assist¬ 

ed him, deserve rich compli- 
Raga Megh was tho next ments for this evocative pro- 
number in which Amir Khan gramme honouring a great 
had sung a madya-laya ck- musieian. Such thoughtful 
tal tarana. Notable for its presentations arc bound to 
vocal finish, the tarana reveal- enhance AIR’s image which 
cd classical discernment and is not at present very envi- 
creative approach. An intui- able. It would be interesting 
tive grasp of musical aesthe- to announce the names of the 
tics was evident in the effort, accompanyists in such arch- 
ITie khayal in Abhogi which ival i)rogrammes. 
was broadcast presented a 

lovely vignette of the raga. RAJESWARI 
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SPORT 


^HE Union Foreign Ministry 
and the Hoard of Control 
for Indian Cricket have f^oine 
heavy and very objective home¬ 
work to do. beginning right 
away. The Ministry must look 
into the behaviour of High Com¬ 
missioner HK Nehru in so har¬ 
shly, rudely, and publicly re¬ 
buking the Indian cricketers for 
arriving late for his re.sidcn- 
tial parly, and the Cricontrol 
must weigli Wadekar’s rather 
negative reaction (his and his 
team’s so called walk out from 
the party) and also look into 
the disgraceful incident of 
petty shoplifting of which 
Test stand by Sudhir Naik was 
found guilty and fined. 

Neither the reception scene 
nor the .shoplifting incident 
should be forgotten when the 
team returns—thoroughly drub¬ 
bed in the Test matches. 
Severe action is expected if it 
is found that WadekaCs walk¬ 
out w'as totally uncalled for, 
and if Sudhir Naik is not (medi¬ 
cally) a kleptomaniac. In the 
latter case, if he has a medi¬ 
cal record of the weakness, he 


Our 

can hardly be severely punish¬ 
ed; rather, he should be treated 
and not included in overseas 
teams till the doctor’s all-clear. 
Hut if it was a case of petty 
thievei-y, he ought to be ban¬ 
ned from Tost cricket for life, 
and from the Ranji Trophy 
for at lea.st three seasons (or 
whatever the nile is about the 
Trophy). 

For BK Nehru’s part, it 
must be said he forgot his 
duties as a diplomat—his ac¬ 
tions, his words, his very tone 
and facial expression, betoken¬ 
ing fury, arc not in the code 
book of diplomacy. Rather, 

I hey are taboo, for where 
would diplomacy be otherwise? 
How could he have rejected 
as a lie, without proper check¬ 
ing. Wadekar’s explanation 
that a traffic jam caused the 
prolonged delay in the team's 
arrival? W'as his fury really 
at India’s two crushing Test 
defeats (Old Trafford by 113 
runs, and IjOrd’s by an innings 
and 285 runs), and aggravated 
at the team’s late arrival? None 
of this was his business as In- 


Cricketers 

dia’s envoy to Britain. If 
Wadekar’s reaction was “like a 
schoolboy”, Nehru’s action was 
like a nervous father biting his 
nails at the late arrival of a 
tcenaged daughter from a date. 

The blame must be dug out 
and fastened in the right place, 
and this can be done by-lhose 
authorised lo do so—the 
Foreign Ministry and the Cri¬ 
control. The big fear is that 
HK Nehru will probably get 
away with his behaviour. He 
certainly recovered fast enough 
to offer an apology to Wadekar; 
and Wadekar w'as too slow to 
sec through the diplomat’s ruse, 
and continued lo behave nega¬ 
tively himself! 

However, the Board should 
first find out whether the re¬ 
ported snap by Nehru, that he 
was not interested in meeting 
or entertaining the cricketers, 
is a fact. If it i.s, then Wadekar 
staged no walkout, techni¬ 
cally—It was a push-out by 
Nehru, as a result of his public 
snubbing and humiliating of 
Wadekar and the Indian Test 


team. This should also be 
looked into by the Ministry; 
and likewi.se, if found to be 
correct, action taken agalnsf 
Nehru—like sending him on a 
diplomatic mission to, say, Sri 
Lankai That ought to cool him 
down a bit. 

Before winding up, some 
high praise is due to England’s 
speedsters in wrapping India 
up for a paltry 42 in their 
second innings at Lord's. 
Arnold was right on target, 
unlike his errors in India's 
first innings, and the atmos¬ 
pheric conditions were just 
what he had trained himself 
for. But more praise is due 
to Chris Old, the fast-medium 
scamer who has been consis¬ 
tently good throughout the 
present series. He has always 
troubled India, and has had a 
hand in breaking the back of 
each Indian innings. It was 
this left-handed bowler who 
sided Arnold in wrapping India 
up for their lowest-ever Test 
score against any country. 

niNGSlDER 
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The Air-lndians. 


\bu know them,wefly them. 


Who are the Air-lndians? 

You know them all. 

They are Indians who have put 
their country on the world’s 
industrial map, Indians who 
have carried the liquid notes of 
their music to distant lands, 
Indians whose films have lent a 
lyrical vision to world cinema, 
In dians whose feet have 


transmitted the rhythm of 
Indian dance across the seas, 
Indians who are leaders in 
sport, in science, in technology. 
Air-lndians are Indians who are 
proud of their country, proud 
to fly their country's airline. 

When you fly Air-India, 
you fly with your people, your 
culture and your flag. In fact. 


when you fly Air-India, you fly 
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The computer to select 


What an ideal 



I miflht es weH seek the help 
of the Bank of India-thal is, 
if 1^ needed any help at aUl 

Bank of India already does so many | 

other things for the whole family; | 

O Everyone in the family has a I 
Savings Bank Account with Bank of I 
Indi8-4n addition to Dad's business I 
accounts of his small-scale industry. I 


□ The Executor and Trustee Department 
of Bank of India has been looking afierj^ 

Grandfather's small Family Trust 
for many, many years. 

.. 

□ Mummy has had a Safe Deposit Locker 
at the Barik of I ndia branch, almost next 
door, for years. 

□ My uncle often says that the success 
i of his AgricullursI Farm is due essentially to 
I the prompt and adequate help he constantly 
i receives from the village branc^h of Bank^of.lndie.^^.:'^:y^^^ 

□ But for the Educational Loan which 

my twin brother got from Bank of India. 

he could not have gone abroad for higher T 
studies, insplte of a brilliant academic career, xx?:;:* j 

__" 

□ My doctor brother never ceases to wonder | 

how many years it would have taken him i-■ 

to acquire the necessary expensive j 
equipment with which he set up 
his practice but for the liberal help 
ha got from Bank of India. 

□ Whenever we go on a holiday— 
or Dad on his business trips —we always 
ensure the safety of our money by using : 

Bank of India Travellers' Cheques. 

mm 

□ Bank of India relieves us of so many 
I tedious chores like collection of devidendsTI 

and the payment of usual regular items j 
I Ilka rent, insurance premia etc. {' 


□ Bank of India has always been the : 
proverbial FRIEND. PHILOSOPHER and j 
GUIDE to the entire family—and they £ 
employ such nice peoplo. effierent tools 

^^of £ua| 
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SADHANA 

SUKRASANJIBAN 



A powerful 
tonic&food 








Sri Ganishnm' 

APPETISERS 
1) Spiced 
PEPPER 

‘Miiagu 
Has am’} 

(2) Spiced TOMATO (Soup) Theie 
■ppetisert will give a good pickup ei 
those ere rich in Vegetebio Protein 
contents. Packed in 114. 221 and 
454 Gms bottle. 

Sri GoMehrein 0 Co. Madrae-1 
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FREE THINKING The Man of the Week 


•yHE strange case ol Jaiprakash Narayan becomes 

stranger with every passing day. Here is a man 
who finds the Soviet Union a status quo state while 
China is revolutionary. As a corollary to this discovery 
he finds the Communist Party of India a mere stooge 
while presumably Naxalite elements are real radicals. 
It is the fashion today to decry the Soviet Union as a 
status quo power. Maoists and Guevarists and other 
unamed groups claim that they are the harbingers of 
world revolution just as Trotsky and the Fourth Inter¬ 
national did at one time. The only trouble is that none 
of these groups ever succeeded in any venture. 

And now JP has come out as the non-violent Mao. 
But this can be a semantic exercise. For instance, JP 
was in anguish over the lack of freedom for Soviet 
writers like Solzhenitsyn. But what is the condition of 
dissidents in China? For many years JP has thundered 
in various Indian and international forum against the 
evils of Stalinist despotism, the purge of political op¬ 
ponents of the ruling group. Does he think that the 
manner in which Liu Shao-chi and IJn Piao were declar¬ 
ed heretics justifiable by his ethical standards. 

In short, JP has got into a dialectical mess of the 
first magnitude. The movement which he is now heading 
seeks not to bring in a new government in place of 
the old in the States or at the centre but in its overall 
implications seeks to change the political and economic 
system whole sale. This may be quite all right if he 
had an alternative system as Lenin and Mao had. But 
the sarvodaya concept is not a cogent body of political 
thought. 

But then JP has now stumbled on a movement. 
After a quarter century of being outside of any mass 
movement, a popular upsurge can be quite heady. The 
movement by French students for at first changing 
the pattern of education at the lycees and later for a 
seminal change in social relations was held up as a 
great upheaval against the static paternalism of De 
Gaulle and the French Communist Party was much 
abused for not joining the movement. But what hap¬ 
pened to all the hooha? Where are the Cohen Bendits 
and Rudi Dustchkes and the Tariq Alls now? 

A revolution cannot be manufactured. It happens 
as Lenin said when the rulers cannot rule in the old 
way and the ruled will not allow themselves to be ruled 
in the old way and—this is most important—where 
there is a revolutionary party to guide it. By this test, 
the movement in Bihar is a clumsy, ill thought out 
affair and IP’s dramatic monologues have all the aura 
of Don Quixote’s musings on windmills and other things. 
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Modern Fable 


The Man of the Week 

I^NLY a nation of voyeurs 
^ can take a game like 
cricket with the obsessive in¬ 
terest that we have been 
showini' in the last few weeks. 
When shopkeepers who have 
not hancllefl a bat or seen a 
bail j^et all distraught at 
somebody getting caught at 
silly niid-on or someone else 
being bumped by the faster 
one, there is something un¬ 
healthy about it all. The 
Freudian may answer that 
cricket is a sublimation of 
our aggressive instincts and 
the humiliating defeats in the 
“Tests” work up resentful 
emotions because they re¬ 
mind us sub'Consciously of 
our long cohmial past. 

Be that as it may Ajit 
Wadekar has become a sym¬ 
bol of unrealised hopes. The 
last victory over England 
and the West Indies provided 
the thought that India's sup¬ 
remacy in cricket is deserved 
and permanent. Deserved 
they may be but permanent 
they cannot be. After all, 
the game was invented in 
England's green lawns where 
village heroes leisurely bat¬ 
ted and bowled until the 
shadows lengthened and men 
made their way to the inns 
where over tankards of ale 
the game was discu-ssed afresh. 
It was not until W. G. Grace 
that cricket became a com¬ 
petitive game between the 
bowler and the batsman. 

The present time is pecu¬ 
liarly unsuited for cricket. 
Nobody has the time to sit 
through days of cricket. The 
“Tests” have thus been re¬ 
duced to four days from five 
and sometimes from four to 
three. Gate-money is steadi¬ 
ly falling. The game no 
longer produced the kind of 
literature associated with the 
commentaries by Neville 
Cardus. It is just agency 
copy giving the bare facts. 
Since the game has lost much 
of its old-world charm, docs 
it matter very much who 
wins or loses? Malcolm 
Muggeridge once said that 
the last Englishman will be 
found ill In^a. Perhaps the 
last cricket match will be 
played in India. It will be 
the la.st link with the British 
empire anyhow. 


A 


qNCK upon a time, there 
were three little pigs. 
Their mother told them 
that they were old enough 
to go out into the wide 
world and live by them¬ 
selves. “But,” she warned 
them, “beware of the Big, 
Bad Wolf.” 

I’he first pig worked 
very hard. He spent very 
little and saved most of his 
earnings. And he built a 
small house out of his sav¬ 
ings. He built its wall with 
a material called currency 
notes; w'ith the bigger 
notes he made the roof. 
And he was living in the 
house feeling secure and 
happy. 

Then, one day, the big 
bad wolf called Rising 
Prices alias Inflation came 
to his door. The wolf said, 
"Pig! Pig! Open the door.” 
And the pig would not. 
The wolf said, “If you will 
not open the door, I will 
hull and I will puff and I 
will blow your house off 
and I will eat you.” The 
pig laughed, sitting pretty, 
admiring the wall and the 
roof of his house. 

The wolf puffed just 
once, and the walls shrank, 
and the house collapsed. 
And the wolf ate the pig 
away. 

The second pig too work¬ 
ed hard, and saved much 
of his earnings, and built a 
house out of his savings. 
He used stronger materials 
than the first pig; the walls 
were made of special bricks 
called bank deposits. lie 
chose the bricks from the 
Government-owned banks, 
because he thought they 
were the most secure. The 
roof was made of a special 
material called insurance 
policy, which was also made 
by a Government-owned 
corporation. He felt infin¬ 
itely secure and happy in 
his house, till the big, bad 
wolf came there one day. 

The wolf said, “Pig! Pig! 
Open the door.” The Pig 
would not. He laughed 


and said, “Bad Wolf! Go 
away.” The Wolf said, 
“If you will not open the 
door, I will huff and I will 
puff, and I will blow your 
house off and eat you.” 
The pig looked admiringly 
at the wall and the roof 
and laughed again. 

The wolf puffed and huf¬ 
fed, and in a few moments 
the walls and the roof be¬ 
gan to shrink, and the 
house collapsed. And the 
wolf ate the pig away. 

The third pig was the 
wisest of them all. He 
worked very little and 
spent much of his working 
time in strikes and demon¬ 
strations. And he enjoyed 
life by buying every com¬ 
fort on hire-purchase. He 
also drank in Government- 
licensed liquor shops and 
gambled in Government- 
run lotteries. He told the 
politicians that he was 
caught in the vicious circle 
of poverty and inability to 
earn. And the politicians 
wanted his vote and they 
decided to abolish his 
poverty, and they helped 
him to build a house for 
secure and happy living. 
The house was made of an 
extraordinary material call¬ 
ed loans. Government- 
owned institutions supplied 
them at a differential low 
price for those that called 
themselves underprivileged 


and neglected, and the 
price need not be paid for 
scores of years. If the pig 
had any savings, he bought 
gold to embellish the loan 
house. 

One day, the wolf came 
to the house of the third 
pig. It said, «*‘Pig! Pig! 
Open the door.” The pig 
was fully drunk at the time 
and did not hear it. 

The wolf shouted, “If you 
will not open the door, I 
will blow your house off 
and eat you.” And there 
was no reply. 

The wolf puffed and 
huffed, and it kicked and 
pounded the house, and as 
concrete is made stronger 
by water, the loan and gold 
themselves unuerprivileged 
house got stronger and 
stronger, and its contents 
became more valuable, with 
every puff and every huff 
of the wolf. 

Finding that it'could do 
the pig no harm, the wolf 
went away in search of 
other prey. 

Morals: Better be a spen¬ 
der than a saver when In¬ 
flation is round the corner, 
for the saver forgoes both 
the present and the future. 

Blessed are the borrow¬ 
ers, for theirs is the king¬ 
dom of financial happiness. 

All that's money cannot 
to gold. 

K. S. RAMASWAMI 
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In Jl'Uness Thereof 



>lr. Vajpayoo has allowed that thrrp was a secret deal between Prime Minister and Mr. Ithutto on Kashmir. 


Spoonaprop Makes Her Survey 


J have maximatious plea¬ 
sure to invite myself to 
make my fieriodological 
slur-way of the progression 
of India. I have heard a 
lot about her latest achieve¬ 
ments in nuclear signs. 
Her unfriends say India is 
on the warpot, while her 
enemies say it is a prcli- 
minatory step to aggress 
against Pakistan and China. 
Misfortunately, India’s prop- 
goonda and her public-city 
regents are not men of high 
calibration; they have not 
effected the goods delivery. 
Everyone knows India loves 
fees and is against bars of 
all sorts, though in Siome 
parts they have allowed 
bars to operate. Her nuc¬ 
lear expression is to pro¬ 
duce fees. Her citizens and 
village-sons all love fees 
and will work only for fees. 
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She does not want other’s 
proprieties: why else should 
she walk out from Bangla¬ 
desh after liberalising its 
people and giving her 
gencracious aid and abet- 
ments? Why should she 
let Sri Lanka have half of 
Balk Straight when she 
wanted it much for her 
own uses?. . .God knows 
she doesn’t have enough 
straights—everyone is so 
crooked. Now they say 
she is having a try at hyd¬ 
rogen atom: the way her 
hydrogenated oil industry 
has been in the droll drums 
of late, I know it is a can¬ 
ary spread by malignatious 
elements: we must take 
instantaneous activities ’to 
rip it in the bed. They 
say India is the only nuclear 
flower that does not have 
food for its millinnlums. 


Tell them, man does not 
love by bed alone. My ex¬ 
tortion is, go ahead or 
afoot, whichever way you 
like, you are right even if 
you look left and you will 
in the ultimatum do well, 
even if it be a Farewell to 
Alms. 

There are also allcgators 
that India’s internment poli¬ 
cies are not quite demo¬ 
graphic. Who follows demo¬ 
graphic tenements all the 
ways and means these 
days, I would like to know. 
Is it the IT.S.A. with its 
spool-feeding, its Falter- 
gates, its ambassador car 
sales, its Presidential auc¬ 
tion campings? Is it Bri¬ 
tain whose minstrels insist 
on singing though asked 
not to five times in ten 
days? I tell you, you are 


as demographic as any— 
only more than others, for 
no faminy plans have made 
the least effect on your 
demographic surges and 
upsurges. In demographic 
circles and squares, socie¬ 
ties and anti-social bodies, 
every one has the right to 
cogitate, agitate and vege¬ 
tate. Your governments 
cogitate, your Oppression 
Parlies agitate, and your 
students vegetate. It is all 
in order—and law too, I 
may add. 

The state government of 
Kerala has recognized the 
last rite, and closed the 
edificational constitutions 
of the state for a week. 
They could have, if they 
were undemographic, con¬ 
secrated the students’ Chat¬ 
ter of Demands and forced 
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them to attend classes. Food Paupeiation to pro- 
They could have agjeed to create food cranes from 
students having uniformity, segriculturists and arrange 
midway mills and books at for quick retribution. Cri- 
coufcssional rates. They tics ask, what about your 
could have increased the Cream Revelation? But 
proposed Edification Stress what about Holders, pro¬ 
to cover the cost. But then fiteers and Back Marketers? 
what about their right to In this contest, the new 
vegetation? Show me a condemn-plated registra- 
counlry where a govern- tion to increase the punish¬ 
ment is .so solitacious for ment of handi-social ele- 
the rights of the people. ments with longer turns of 

impersonation is welcome. 

I do realise that one Adulterers also will be very 
demand of the students is severally dealt with—ex- 
a little diflicult to con-seed: pccially those scums that 
bringing down prices. Pri- adulter life-shaving dregs, 
ces have their surprises, 

and all efforts to peck them Here I have to disagree 
have vein and nerves. Con- with the government in 



“Yes, Sir, I am not doing anything! If I do, I am afraid, 
1 will be charged with corruption and favouritism!” 


sumption must be reduced; 
so must Cholera, Malaria, 
blue, common Jills and 
favours. Influence jound- 
isease and other conten¬ 
tious and epidermic ills— 
but it is easier dead than 
son. And these things 
should be considerated in 
the contest of the world 
situation. There is world¬ 
wide and world long inva¬ 
sion; it is a university 
philomina. India cannot 
be an expectation to the 
general rule. So she has 
to ensnare that essentials 
are made available to the 
man in the streak at ra- 
tionable rates. That is 
why she has retorted to 
.salutary reasoning in the 
country and has asked the 


their recent measure in¬ 
creasing the price of tires. 
Admitted for augment’s 
sake that people tire more 
easily, what with the daily 
stakes, professions, scorch- 
light marches, Ghernas and 
Dharaos. and must be paid 
more; but what about the 
retires? They must be 
paid more as an incitement 
for more and more people 
to retire to give room for 
the younger genera ter. In 
the spear of familybanning 
too, you can try some in- 
novitations: Instead of go¬ 
ing for loop-holes, contra- 
septic spills, vivisectomy 
and terrorisation, go on a 
programme of rewardisa- 
tion: immediately after 

bedding, before money- 


boom, the young couplets 
should be given say a thou¬ 
sand rupees. As soon as 
the first child is born, it 
must be returned; for the 
second child, the couplet 
must pay two thousand 
rupees; for the third, four 
thousand, and so on in joy- 
metric progression. This 
will put a stop to births, 
and we can adequitously 
take care of deaths if dregs 
and comicals keep up their 
present slanders. 

The semibomb thrown by 
economic exports is worth 
considerateness. Only, I 
hold it must be full bomb; 
instead of demonopolising 
hundred rupee notes by 30 
per cent, stamp out the 
figure ‘1’ and pay out the 
remaining value. It will 
lead to infestment and 


sons of fling, slumber, bot¬ 
tom and whimper donot 
hold good any longer. Some 
ex-parts say a second eyes- 
age will engulf, nay en- 
ocean us very soon. Des¬ 
serts will flourish where 
lunches were and Green- 
lands will change places 
with Red Seas, they say. It 
is however outside the cur¬ 
few of our present celebra¬ 
tion, and is a worldly pro¬ 
blem. Meanwhile, Grow- 
more-tease campings and 
planting more samplings 
and afore-attestation plans 
must help tremendacious- 
ly. But this does not have 
to be given any topmost 
frivolity; Nuclear exorcises 
and the debasing of a 



prices will come down. 
But If powers are de-scan- 
dalised and States given 
more anatomy the policies 
can be more efficaciously 
inclemented. But let us 
not forget that the stopping 
cone of the problem is pro¬ 
duction of more serials and 
horse grains, for which 
there must be tamely rains. 

Here we are up against 
another university phelo- 
mina: weather patents are 
changing. It is not predi- 
catable. Instead of Mon¬ 


spool-proof missionary for 
distriWion are more im¬ 
portant than production. 

We have received a 
threatening note from Gry¬ 
phon, which simply reads: 
“Tell Shrimathy Spoona- 
prop that she has made 
herself liable to auction on 
grounds of infringementa- 
tion of copy-write and copy- 
read Acts many times if 
not more. 


“The state goverament wants one of our vaults for safe SOOn, it is Mon-later or even 

keeping the wheat they’ve procured.” Mon-never. The old sea- ' SIS MANZI 
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Going Backwards or Forwards? 



Sheikh Abdullah has, among other things, suggested a going back to the 1953 position as a solution to the 

Kashmir question. 


The Rake’s Progress 


A queer sort of wordfact loanfact progress 
was ordained by 
Inflation. 

The rural economy was buzzing, 
they said, with the neiv-dug 
wells. 

And the liberal flow of “inputs” like 
bulls, seeds and 
fertilisers. 

Between the claims and actuality, 
there always fell 
a shadow. 

The village was in uneasy shackles 
to the weather’s 
vagaries. 

The native hue'and determinatian 
of farmers were on 
trial. 

Shankar** WeeUy 


They scored against odds, yet most official 
subsidies went off 
the mark. 

The parasitic itching palm was poised 
to poison the peasants’ 
lives. 

Corruption was an etheric presence, 
infecting the very 
roots. 

The ranks of public servants loere swollen 
vrith deviants and 
shirkers. 

Yet were they pampered with grants a}id loans and 
allowances of 
all kinds. 

They raised loans to build houses and leased them 
to Government 
Offices. 
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And every concesswn or perquisite 
teas fertile groiijfd for 
abuse. 

The mid rakers ascent of tvage—price spiral 
dangled o'er 
the abyss. 

The glass-house economy exuded 
wonder, but trafficked in 
lies. 

Black money made millionaires on the sly 
who ruled the madhouse- 
market. 

A people who have long suffered blood-suckers 
suffered these vipers 
too. 

But the tinsel affluence at the top 
could hardly hide 
the Truth. 

The mas.ses laboured as much as ever 
and starved the same 
as before. 


The air rang ominously with the cry 
of the rampant 
shortages: 

Small coin, and sugar, and kerosene, and 
medicines, and 
baby food. 

The loans, gifts, taxes, schemes, technologies — 
where djd they go, what did 
they do? 

0 

The spongers, sharpers, labour organised, 
the highest paid, seized 
the cake. 

The urban self-employed and the rural 
workers were left high 
and dry. 

Millions still inhabited city slums, 
and men probed garbage 
for crumbs. 

R. R. 


Noiv I’ve Got Hold of Him! 



Two Presidential Ordinances have been promulgated with a view to containing Inflation. 
Shankar’s Weekly 8 
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If Only They Had Alladins Lamps 



Several of the Oiiposilioii parties have favoured an all-fndia stir. 


Sticky End 


'X’HE more I studied the evi¬ 
dence, the less I liked it. 
Surely, a wealthy and influen¬ 
tial person of the village could 
not have committed a murder 
in cold blood and thrown the 
corpse into the river. Parti¬ 
cularly, when the victim was a 
notorious tout who had been 
the bane of many a rich man. 
He had, it was reported re¬ 
duced a few of them through 
litigation to penury. The mat¬ 
erial witnesses in the case were 
none other' than his two sons, 
and their testimony was damn¬ 
ing despite the valiant efforts 
of the defence lawyer to shake 
their credibility. 

It was a committal proceed¬ 
ing. As sub-divisional officer, 

Shankar*! Weekly 


I was anxious not to invite ad 
verse comments from the Ses¬ 
sions Judge for being perfimc 
tory if the case went to him 
for trial under Section 302 of 
the IPC. And, I could not ig 
nore the basic tenet of crimi 
nal justice viz. let ten guilty 
persons go scot-free, but let, 
not one innocent p^^rson be 
wrongly punished. All in all, 

1 found myself impaled on the 
horns of a dilemma. 

After another cup of tea, 1 
applied myself to the reading 
of the evidence afresh. 1 
studiously went through the 
testimony of each witness 
though it was already past mid¬ 
night. But there it was: an 
open and shut case against the 
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accused Cihanshyani Patel, 
Gountia and ex-Sarpanch. 

Patel was in a cleft stick and 
appeared to he headed for a 
one-way ticket to the cooler, or 
worse. IIis coun.sel, the be.st 
black coat of the subdivisional 
town proved about as effective 
in impeaching the pro.scciition 
evidence as a pail of boiling 
water could set a thatched 
house on fire. 

But, to an experienced mag¬ 
istrate like me, the prosecu¬ 
tion story seemed too perfect 
to ring true. 

I sat down and ruminated. 
And, tried to piece together 
all the scraps of news and ru¬ 
mours I had heard of Mallik- 


pur village. Facts which did 
not find place in the recorded 
evidence. This is where the 
administrator has an edge over 
the judicial magi.strate. He 
has the hand on the pulse of 
his area and has access to a 
good deal of inside information 
that is denied to the Judicial 
people. 

Then, 1 remembered. The 
deceased Ram Chandra Ojha 
though iinleltered was a vari- 
tablc walking law book and 
could frame any one who cross¬ 
ed him with a practi.sed case 
that confounded even the 
police and lawyers. In a word, 
Ojha was the arch-tout of Mal- 
likpur. That wa.s why I smelt 
a rat; but how could a dead 
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master-loul frame a man who if they were convicted for 
was apparently his arch enemy? bearing false witness to secure 

On the face of it, it Just look- capital punishment for an in- 

ed improbalile; nay impossible, nocent man. 

But ... bill . . My mind raced 

... Why not? The follow was Though 1 abhor physical vio- 

so crooked that nothing was ^ turned a blind eye to 

beyond him. 'I’hc general feel- couple of vicious hooks 

ing in the village on his dt*ath my driver, a natural 

was one of great relief, (lood gave the fellows gralu- 

riddance, the villagers seemed ^tously. 

to think. I persisted with this 

new angle. The mere I thought 

about it. the le.ss improbable 

it seemed. Satislied, 1 retired 

for the night without allemp- 

ting to wrile my ju.lgmenl. 

of your wives and children ... 

7’he next morning saw me all the loved ones ... think 
driving straight to Mallikpur. over” sombrely I tried to paint 
The police .stalion building a picture of the consequences, 
would have been ideal for the “Tell me frankly and all will 
grilling; but I chose the prim- be well. That’s my word of 
ary school building. There honour.” 
was no point in letting the 

police into my secret; it was After a while, they broke 
after all the Police who had tl«wn. The crust of the seem- 
submitted the charge sheet exterior cracked and 

against Palel after ‘due investi- inside it was all jelly. ^Ihey 
gation.’ Don’t ask mo why; spilled the beans in disjointed 
your guess is as good as mine, sentences. It appears, their 
I had therefore to make do had sworn lo take it out 

with the .strong arm interest enemy Patel by hook 

provided by my diiver a hefty crook. Some longstanding 
.six-footer with handle-bar But. Ojha found it hard 

moustaches. to corner the rich and influen¬ 

tial Patel. Ojha was already 
“You blackguards, tell me getting old and knew that he 
the truth", I thundered at both had to fix his enemy before his 
the star wilnesse.s, the sons of end, which he knew was not 
tlic decca.sed. “Else, I am go- far. Years of training in liti- 
ing lo have you arrested and gation were not in vain, 
booked for iierjury. Your 

testimony in the case is full ‘‘One day,” whined the elder 
of holes”. They knew only too .son, "he called us both at dead 
well what was in store for them of night and after swearing u.s 
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**I didn’t say you have expanded. May he the umbrella has 

shrunk.” 


to absolute secrecy, revealed threw it where it was deepest, 
his plan. ‘My boys, you’ll all Then we quietly went to Patel 
be orphans after I pas.s away, and asked for the dough. Or 
I have no material wealth to else ...” 
provide for you, but I propose 

to make some pucca arrange- The enormity of the scheme 
ment for your survival’. Then took my breath away, 
he gave us detailed instruc¬ 
tions on what we wore to do Unfortunately, Ghan Shyam 
after his death.” Patel didnot oblige them with 

twenty grand. Having weighed 
"When the old man died”, the pros and cons of the pro- 
continued the second son, "we position, he must have thought 
kept it a closely-guarded .sec- that his lawyer could let him 
ret. Just as he had instructed off the hook for a fraction of 
us, wc made some tell-tale that sum. In the process, he 
marks of .strangling on his had nearly signed his death 
neck with a coir rope; then warrant. But for the midnight 
drove a wooden slake into er brainwave of yours truly, that 
... I mean ... his fundament, is. 

And, after nightfall, quietly 

look the body to the river and TERRAE FILIUS 


Democracy 

Sauce for the goose 

Tp^HEN any commoner is believed or charged to be 
corrupt — he’s not ordy abused? 

But held in. disgrace and called a pest and fiend 
for the sake of uprightness: 

However when somebody in the position of power is of 
a similar crime'^ccused? 

Him they still do refer to as 'my respected friend' 
in the name of politeness. 
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Instant Justice 


I i^ICYCLES are made for 
children to get run 
I over by and though courts 
may acquit the runnerover 
the man-in-the-street, that 
legendry average man of 
legal fiction, takes one look 
at the injured and convic¬ 
tion follows. A child and 
a cycle met each other and 
they both met with an ac¬ 
cident as a result, chosing 
for the venue my street, 
flush with my gate. A court 
of enquiry materialised 
from nowhere in a trice 
and the bench of judges 
composed of the peers of 
the accused started the pro¬ 
ceedings in the true cine¬ 
matic court scene fashion 
by banging the face of the 
accused instead of the table 
with the gavel. The court 
having thus been called in¬ 
to session, a bright and 
practical member of the 
bench, ordered the slitting 
of the tyres of the cycle as 
a prelude to the disposal 
of the M.O. at the end of 
the trial. That done, the 
trial began. 

“Is this your grandfa¬ 
ther’s private road?” 


What with a hundred M.G.R. 
fights on films what our 
jurists didn’t know about 
how to quell a one-man 
revolt was not worth know¬ 
ing. A belly punch took the 
breath of the accused away 
and he doubled over. 

“He is feigning, .the ras¬ 
cal. .hasn’t he got children?” 
one of the ad hoc jury sup¬ 
plemented. 

During the preliminary 
hearing the child was left 
to bleed in glory unbother¬ 
ed though he was P.W. 1. 
A screaming woman grab¬ 
bed the child and started 
bawling committing con¬ 
tempt of court. 

“Lady leave it to us... 
don’t make so much noise 
and attract police atten¬ 
tion. . .if they come you wlil 
be in trouble.. .go get a 
rickshaw and take the child 
to the hospital while we 
attend to this fellow.” 

“Saar please listen to 
me... I shall pay for the 
treatment and more.. .but 
I did not do it.. .the child 
“.. .the punctuation this 


than a few fords,” com¬ 
plained a fairminded citizen. 

“Who called you mister?” 

“Who called you here?” 
asked mister. 

Now that there was a 
semblance of ‘give-and-take’ 
and a third party had im¬ 
pleaded himself, the proce¬ 
edings looked more lively 
tonguewise. 

“Who should call us here? 
When a maniac runs over 
a child and threatens to 
kill all the children in the 
neighbourhood with his 
cycle, we need not be called 
by anyone.. .if we can vote, 
we can do simple justice.” 

“But the law we know 
is different.. .you have been 
beating this npn who may 
be innocent and he being an 
ass who did not have the 
commonsense to run. stop¬ 
ped to receive your blows. 
Now stop it or I will call 
the police.. 

“Okay, call the police; 
they won’t come till tomor¬ 
row and they won’t come 


at all for a mere scrape like 
this.” 

“Mister the police are 
busy.. .they have no time 

for law. “All right 

fellow don’t kill anymore 
children and never show 
your face in this street 
again...” decreed the bench 
with a final volley of cor¬ 
poral handout. 

After justice was dispens¬ 
ed instantly, the scene shifts 
to my house. 

“Why were you watch¬ 
ing when that poor fellow 
was being manhandled? 
you could at least have 
phoned the police!” accus¬ 
ed, wife. 

“That donkey didn’t have 
the sense to run; and look 
at what he got. If I were 
ass enough to call the cops 
and they came, I will be 
the only witness to go and 
make a donkey of myself in 
court. I prefer this instant 
justice to your court, lady.” 

“But it so immoral...” 

M. A. SADANAND 


time was a mild back-hand 
No saar.. .the boy... ’ g^ross the face, 
there was a temporary flow 

of talk when a well aimed How you ever been to a 
fist put a stopper. magistrate’s court.. .if you 

defend, you get more 
“Look at the blackguard; gne.. 
he doesn’t answer the simp¬ 
lest question. .. how can he “Oh don’t bother to ask 
when he is guilty?” won- him; just give him a good 
dered another jurist. Lest thrashing Jand let us go, 
it be thought that the bench it’s almost office time, 
was not a well balanced suggested a jurist, given to 
one, he too let fly a fist at *ction rather than words, 
the blackguard’s face. “But it is unfair to condemn 

a fellow without hearing 
“Don’t hit me please... him; you fellows have not 
the boy ran across.. allowed him to talk more 
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OF TIME 






ASOKA MEHTA ASSA/L9 
AHMED'S NOMINATION. 

* WHAT HAS HE GOT 
WHICH! HAVEN'T?" 


PeOPLE CAN'T WAIT FOR NEXT 
. ^BLECTIONSSAVS J. P. 

SO HUNGRY HE CAN'T 
WAfT. ANY LONGER 




BEG KEEN ON PAK VIEWS ON ■ 
KASHMIR BEFORE SIGNING ACCORD^ 
*ARE YOU STILL A PARTISAN NOT 
KNOWING WHERE YOU ARE P" 


DID you HEAR, A BOY HAS 
GIVEN BIRTH TO A BABY 
IN PAN!PAT f THAT'S 
WHAT IS called , 
WOMEN'S BMANCIPATIOFJ 
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The Wrong Notion A Testing Time 


AI ANY of us carry the 
wrong notion that laws 
are meant to be strictly 
observed. 

We fail to realise that 
strict adherance to law 
makes us fettered and dull, 
sigularly bereft of the 
capacity to cock a snook at 
authority or to pull a fast 
one on the self-appointed 
guardians of the law. For, 
lilies, like pie crusts, are 
meant to be broken. 

All activities on this 
globe will come to a grind¬ 
ing stop, millions will be 
thrown out of employment, 
recession will set in if all 
of us become absolutely 
law-abiding and refuse to 
violate the rules under any 
circumstance. 

Policeman who roam 
around, enforcing the dic¬ 
tum thou shalt not rob Nor 
take the law into thy 
hands or some such high- 
flown rule, will be out on 
the roads, sans the caps, 
the insignias, the ribbons 
and the medals, sans any 
authority. Public Prosecu¬ 
tors, detectives, judges and 
lawyers will all close their 
shops, and go doles. Poli¬ 
ticians, who sit at the apex, 
framing new rules to beat 
the loop holes in the ex¬ 
isting laws, will have noth¬ 
ing more to do except to 
mop around, exhorting the 
people to be a litle bit more 
dashing and daring, to 
make a few snipes at rules, 
to taste the thrill that 
emanates from such bold 
moves. 

In a society where every¬ 
body sticks to the rules, 
there will be no amusing 
aberrations from marital 
ties, no sensational scan¬ 
dals like those of Profumo 
or Jellico. There will be 
no trails like the Water¬ 
gate affair. There will be 
no original smugglers like 
Walcott and hence no Cus¬ 
toms or Excise Depart¬ 
ment, no watch and ward 
staff, no vigilance officials, 
no thieves no adulterators, 
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no, black marketeers. In 
short, no life. 

So, breaking the law is 
what sustains life. It keeps 
the employment potential 
high, maintains the economy 
in good shape, shuts the 
proverbial wolf out of the 
door, whips up the nation 
into a state of feverish ac¬ 
tivity. Our national slogan, 
therefore, should be, ‘Break 
the rule or perish.' 

For, perish we shall if 
we don’t violate the rules. 
Rules are baits thrown in 
our paths. If we don’t nib¬ 
ble at them and get caught, 
we are acting in an unpatrio¬ 
tic manner. Our non-co- 
operation will throw the 
nation into utter chaos. 

Of course, we must know 
how to wriggle out after 
violating the rules. There 
is no point in getting caught 
and spending months be¬ 
hind bars. We must know 
how to engage a capable 
defence lawyer who will 
come out with a novel es¬ 
cape route and pull us out 
of prison. Or we must 
have the backing of men 
who count, men who will 
put in a word for us and 
pull us out of the clutches 
of the law enforcement 
force. Or our purse should 
be fat enough to do what 
only real dough can do. 
Or w'c must play safe and 
limit our minor aberrations 
to those spheres where our 
actions will not fetter us. 
Like the man who broke 
the Biblical rule, thou shalt 
give alms, and explained: 

Who giveth alms, so 
we’re told. 

Shall be repaid a thou¬ 
sand-fold; 

Alms-giving, then, is not 
for me. 

I scorn the vice of usury. 

Be law-abiding and our 
earth will be dead like the 
dodo. Break the rules and 
all will be well with us, 

R. K. MURTY 


TT is nothing unexpected that 
harsh things .should have 
been said by everyone about 
our gallant cricketeens now 
touring England. It has al¬ 
ways been thus with us — to 
kick a man when he is down 
and to garland him and award 
a Padma Shri when he has had 
a bit of luck. It is also unfair 
the Captain of the team being 
blamed for everything. Noth¬ 
ing unusual about that either. 
Look at the way our Prime 
Mini.ster is held personally res¬ 
ponsible for all that goes wrong, 
be it the return of the Congress 
Party in U.P. elections or the 
scarcity of adulterated cooking 
oils, forgetting that she has 
issued clear instnictions over 
the telephone that both corrup¬ 
tion and poverty w'ere to be 
rooted out a.s early as feasible. 

For an objective assessment 
of our cricketeers’ performance 
we asked our man on the spot 
in U.K. to send us a detailed 
report without fear or favour. 
This has just been received 
and is summarised below — 
and we have not added any 
comments our own lest our 
bias cloud the issue. 

Our players (says the report) 
were operating under a serious 
handicap from the moment 
they landed at the London air¬ 
port. This had something to 
do with their diet. It is well- 
known that not unlike the 
army, sports teams also march 
on their stomachs. After their 
systems had for years been 
used to adulterated atta, sub¬ 
standard butter and spurious 
spices, they could not get ad¬ 
justed to pure food-stuffs 
which, from all accounts, they 
were served with during their 
tour; even at the reception at 
the Indian High Commission. 
This was clearly a factor be¬ 
yond their control and a sug¬ 
gestion has been made that in 
future the team should carry 
its own supplies and that in 
addition to the Manager of the 
team there should also be a 
Deputy Manager selected from 
among the staff of the Food 
Inspectorate in Delhi. 

Although our scientists have 
affirmed repeatedly that there 
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was no radio-active fall-out 
from the atomic explosion, 
some mysterious radiation 
seems to have affected our 
team, which it will be recalled 
left the country only a few 
days after the blow up in the 
Rajasthani desert. Many ob¬ 
servers of the giyne and .some 
among the spectators in the 
stands have reported seeing a 
kind of electronic haze round 
our players when they were on 
the playing field. It is not un 
imaginable that in their elec¬ 
trically charged state the balls 
delivered by the English bowl¬ 
ers swerved • away from them 
in an unpredictable manner 
and instead of the middle of 
the bat these caught the edge 
thereof thus giving easy 
catches. 

There is unmistakeable evi¬ 
dence of a collusion between 
the British authorities and some 
of the prosperous Indian busi- 
nessment resident in England. 
The latter had been put up 
to entertain their visiting com¬ 
patriots in a manner calcuted 
to affect their cricketing abili¬ 
ties adversly. The dinners 
were served late and were too 
rich, the drinks were too strong 
and plentiful — and these were 
followed by dancing and other 
forms of entertainment which 
would not have been approved 
either by the Cricket Control 
Board or our Censors. 

No wonder that when after 
insufficent sleep our batsmen 
faced the pace bowlers each 
morning they saw each time not 
one but two balls hurtling to¬ 
wards them. They promptly 
hit one of these two for glori¬ 
ous fours but the other found 
its way somehow to the stumps 
or snicked the edge of the bat 
and flew into the flelders' 
hands. The Umpires, and one 
hates to cast ' doubt on their 
integrity, invariably ignored 
the good strokes and gave 
them out. 

H. R. LUTHRA 

14 July 1974 




The Inspection 

“ r MET the landlord’s wife and that the huge hulking bilities.” ponsibilities as a man of 

^ this morning,” Prema property has not been property, and refuse to be 

said to me immediately on white-washed for the last I gulped off my tea and cowed down by your 

my arrival home from Rot- 40 years,” Prema reeled went up to the landlord. I threats.” 

tingbrain that afternoon. off. passed on Prema’s account 

to him and put him wise to I came down. I made a 
“H’m,” I sighed, sinking ‘H’m,” I sighed again. the relevant municipal rules full report of the meeting 

on the study-room sofa. sod regulations. “Look to Prema. “It seems we’ll 

“And d’you know what here. Professor,” he bark- have to get the building 
“I pointed out to her that that witch said?” Prema cd. “If you aren’t satisfied inspected by the municipal 
the grounds of the building raised her voice to a shrill with your premises, you^ are authorities and get our 
are all overgrown with whistle. “She said I need- at liberty to go elsewhere, grievances redressed,” she 
weeds and have become ed a thorough white-wash Since I am, the sole owner fizzed over, 
pockmarked so that mov- myself! And then she just of this property, you will 

ing about in them is both walked off with her chin do well to ask your wife “We’ll do that at the ap- 
difficult and dangerous; up in the air! Now we not to bother my wife about propriate moment,” I pro- 
that the common washing- aren’t going to put up with matters connected with he mised. 
place is in shambles; that that. We are under the said propery. And you are 

pools of waste-water have protection of municipal talking too much about “A biggish crack has ap- 
formed around it, thus rules and regulations. We municipal rules and regu- peared in one of the walls 
rendering it an ideal breed- can call in an inspector and lations. They put me under of our kitchen,” Prema told 
ing-place for malarial and get tbing .<? done. Take no obligation to humour me over the early morning 
filarial mosquitoes; that your tea, go to the land- you in your fantastic de- cup of tea the next day. 
there is no night light any- lord, and ask him to carry mands. I am perfectly con- “And the landlord’s wife 
where outside the building; out his duties and responsi- scious of my duties and res- has asked me to remove 
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our big wooden box from 
its place outside the 
kitchen.” 

Fuelled with fury, I shot 
up to the landlord. “There’s 
a crack in my kitchen!” I 
yelled at him. “The struc¬ 
ture will soon collapse, 
burying us alive! You must 
undertake the necessary 
repairs this moment! I 
am nolifying the munici¬ 
pal authorities! And since 
you are the sole owner of 
this property, will you kind¬ 
ly ask your wife not to be- 


also hereby forbid you to 
drive anymore nails any¬ 
where in my property. You 
are further requested to 
note that you have no right 
whatever to encroach upon 
my grounds with your 
wooden box. The said box, 
wooden and as big as a 
shack, has been occupying 
that particular portion of 
my grounds for the last six 
months. I am prepared to 
accept reasonable rent for 
the period, provided you 
agree to tran.sfer the said 
box to your abode within 


its hinges; and water has 
started oozing in from my 
ceiling under your bath¬ 
room. Please note that the 
wooden box is where it is 
in accordance with the nor¬ 
mal and natural human 
requirements and that you 
are not entitled to any 
extra rent. And you must 
ask your wife not to use 
my clothesline, and not to 
borrow sugar and wheat 
from my wife under various 
threats, and not to order 
about my maid, and not to 
treat the contents of the 


justice you get, and that’s 
why buildings go on collap¬ 
sing, and illegally stored 
chemicals go on exploding, 
and hundreds of innocent 
people lose their lives 
every other day. Munici¬ 
pal inspection, indeed!” 
Prema sneered. 

“We’ll see,” I said. 

I wTote to the municipal, 
corporation. I sent, one 
after the other, six remin- ! 


have as if she were one? an hour of your departure wooden box as if they were ders. And, after three 


She has asked my wife to from here.” 
shift our wooden box from 

its place out.side our “You are turning a deaf 
kitchen.” car to my perfectly legiti¬ 

mate complaints,” I sizzled. 

“Professor,” the landlord “You arc hara.s.sing me with 
roared at me, “I have fre- false charges and accusa- 
quently warned you not to lions. I never introduced 
hammer outsized nails into any nails into your proper- 
the walls of the rooms you ty. The crack under corn- 
occupy. You have persis- plaint is the direct consequ- 
ted in this illegal and des- ence of your criminal neg- 
tructive activity. The con- Icct of our premises. We 
sequence is that my pro- have nothing to do with it. 
perty has been undermin- 'v'ou are trying to evade 
ed. Cracks have developed your responsibility and 
in its walls. You are direc- obligations. If there are 
tly responsible for the crack any untoward develop- 
yoii mention. Unless you ments, you will have to 
get the repairs done im- answer for them. I may 
mediately at your own risk also draw^ your attention to 
and cost, I shall be put the fact that all my window- 
under the necessity of panes have gone; the three 
placing the matter in the taps have become leaky; 
hands of my lawyers. I the front-door has come off 


her own.” 

“That’s your song, is it?” 
the landlord hissed. “Pro¬ 
fessor, I would have you 
understand clearly and 
finally that the damage to 
my property reported by 
you has been caused wholly 
by your gross misuse of 
the said property, and that 
I disclaim all responsibility 
in the matter. I have seen 
with my own eyes your 
little boy breaking your 
window-panes with his 
catapult. Your maid has 
been mishandling the taps. 
Your boy has been having 
swing-rides on your front¬ 
door. You are hereby re¬ 
quired to set all the defects 
listed by you right within 
ten days of your exit from 
here. Should you fail to 
this oral notice, you will 
hear from my lawyers.” 


months, one fine morning, 
three municipal inspectors 
turned up. They went 
round. They promised me 
to do the needful. The 
landlord was all smiles to 
them. He took them up 
with him. Then Prema and 
1 saw him and the three 
municipal functionaries 
chatting and smoking in 
the balcony from our study- 
window. “There,” said 
Prema. “He has ‘samjaoed* 
the inspectors. The same 
old farce!” 

Just at that moment, 
the thin balcony wall, a 
crumbling old affair, broke 
away and came down with 
a most tremendous thud, 
and, with it, the landlord 
and the three law-keepers 



“The man’s incorrigible/* 
I said to Prema later. 
“We’ll have to write to the 
municipal corporation.” 

“Much good will that do 
to us!” Prema was pessi¬ 
mistic. 

“Well?” 

“You know what will 
happen. The inspectors 
will come. They will go 
round. The landlord will 
‘samjao’ them. They’ll 
promise you to do the need¬ 
ful. Then they’ll disappear, 
and things will remain the 


of the corporation. 

They are all in the hos¬ 
pital now. The injuries 
are serious but will not be 
fatal. The victims of the 
accident are expected to be 
discharged after about 
eight months. Meanwhile, 
a number of corporation 
big bugs, government brass, 
and even ministers have 
been on the scene. Their 
photographs have appeared 
in the papers. That is all. ^ 
Nothing more. 


the pitch for only 42.^' 


same as ever. That’s the 
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**You Grow More Food’' 
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T3IG breakers lash the 
beach. But, the big 
breakers are not a sure sign 
of the coming monsoon. 
Ask the weather-beaten 
meteorologists. They will 
tell you when the monsoon 
will break or will not 

In these hard times, even 
the monsoon has liecome 
incomprehensible to the 
weather'^rophets. As in the 
case of inflation we need 
a wizard to charm the flip¬ 
pant rains. 

I understand that the 
meteorologists are quite 
angry with the rain gods. 

OankM^ Weddy 


Rainy 

They ,faave reduced them 
to laughing-stocks in the 
eyes of the public. 

But. the monsoon is not 
all that powerful. It has 
to arrive sometime in June. 
So at one time or other the 
meteorologist has to succe¬ 
ed. Still, he cannot accura¬ 
tely predict how much the 
rainfall would be and at 
what places. 

Pre-monsoon period is an 
agony for the weather- 
forecasters. When the rains 
start pouring we are in 
agony. If at all anybody 
is delighted with the rains 


Days 

it is the children who launch 
paper boats on running 
water only to see them 
founder. 

As for politicians drou¬ 
ghts and floods are chal¬ 
lenges for them. They can 
fly over the affected spots 
by helicopter and make a 
reassuring speech to the 
effect that nobody will be 
allowed to die and the gov¬ 
ernment will see that all 
the affected persons are 
suitably compensated. The 
effect of the droughts and 
floods are reflected on the 
economy for a decade or 
more or that is what the 


politicians want os to be¬ 
lieve. 

Apart from the politi¬ 
cians, monsoon helps many 
others. The traders are inr 
terested in the monsoon to 
play their hands at the 
right time and reap profits. 
No wonder they are sub¬ 
scribing to the bulletins is¬ 
sued by the meteorologtcal 
bureau. The black-marke¬ 
teers have a ripping time. 
The taxis have a good time. 
The meteorologists and the 
commuters have often the 
time of their lives. 


P. SUBRAMANIAN 
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light up, light up 
with a smile! 
light up a panama 
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Bill on Hoarding 


T WAS glad tlie other day 
**■ that 1 did not happen to 
be a hoarder, I mean, a tra¬ 
der, while going through a 
news item. It was about a 
bill proposing more stringest 
punishment for hoarders. It 
includes enhancement of the 
maximum prison term from 
five to seven years. I shud¬ 
der to imagine what I would 
have to face if I was a hoar¬ 
der. 

I am only a consumer of 
things, although there is no- 
thing much to consume these 
days. Even as it is, with 
things being what tliey arc, 
I have to hoard a few things 
like soaps and razxjr-blades. 
I do not get these when I 
need them. Traders have to 
supply not only tlicmselves 
but to those who buy these 
things. They must then be 
needing to hoard many 
things. It is not their mis¬ 
take, if in their preoccupa¬ 
tion to hoard, they forget to 
look after the poor buyers. 

Hoarders, I mean traders, 
must have somehow been ma¬ 
naging under whatever legal 
deterrent has existed all 
along. Now they have to 
sit up. Five years of impri¬ 
sonment was no problem. 
Seven years? No, it just 
makes tliem tremble. After 
all one’s trade or business 
can carry on for five years 
with one in jail but not for 
seven years. One cannot say 
what will happen. TTiey 
have now, therefore, to thinlc 
seriously before hoarding. 

Hoarding, like other evils, 
has been a menace for a 
long time. Wars beget evils. 
It was during the Second 
World War that the exist¬ 
ence of hoarding came to 
light. The dialectics only 
lasted a few years before the 
decision was taken to brand 
hoarding as an offence. One 
cannot but be simply amaz¬ 
ed at the speed and the 
sense of determination with 
which the Government has 
thereafter been tackling this 
problem. Our welfare is 
surely, safe in the hands of 
our dedicated administrators 


who manage to come out al¬ 
most daily with such ingeni¬ 
ous solutions. 

Government has to think 
of everything. The other 
day we heard that in some 
other country a few hoard¬ 
ers were summarily execut¬ 
ed for hoarding. This sort 
of a thing is barbarian, you 
will agree. Wc are a spiri¬ 
tually advanced country. Wo 
cannot afford to revert to 
such barbarism. 

I was, however, relieved 
to note that the bill did not 
lack one or two mitigating 
factors. They have, after all, 
proposed some distinction in 
the punishments for inten¬ 
tional and unintentional con¬ 
traventions. This is no sur 
prise coming as it does from 
our jurists who rank among 
tlie best in the world. They 
don’t miss such elementary 
points. Think of the fate of 
a poor trader (I am glad I 
now got the correct word 
first time), who may have 
happened to misplace some 
hundred tonnes of vanaspati. 
We all misplace thhigs. 

As I read more about the 
bill, I was glad that I was 
not a judge. Personally I 
cannot decide things. I know 
how diflBcult the job of the 
judiciary is, whether of the 
committed or other types. 
The bill requires a judge to 
record his reasons for not 
sentencing a first offender in 
such cases. Everyone tends 
to take the line of least re¬ 
sistance. A judge is no ex¬ 
ception. He has to burn his 
midnight oil to vmte out 
tlie reasons. Further, no 
oil is easily available these 
days. My sympathy is, 
therefore, with the poor 
judge, who cannot be blam¬ 
ed if he decides to sentence 
someone just to get aw^ 
from the trouble of record¬ 
ing the reasons for not doing 
so. What will then happen 
to the hoarder? Let us not 
lose hope. The judge may 
have his reasons. After all, 
not all hoarders, I mean, 
traders have ugly faces. 

DAVID 
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WOMEK’S PAGE 


Occupational Hazards 


“Y^HAT about the ser¬ 
vant boy you promis¬ 
ed to get me?” I asked my 
husband as he was leaving 
for office. He turned to 
me and smiled apologeti¬ 
cally. I knew what his 
answer would be. So, be¬ 
fore he began, I said again, 
“You keep forgetting about 
it and I keep spending my 
life at the queues. After 
all what do you men 
know of the travails of the 
queues”. 

He smiled again, dis¬ 
armingly now, as he said, 
“Listen Jaya, I won’t buy 
that. Everyday I stand in 
the queue for the bus for 
at least 30 minutes either 
way. I admit you have to 
stand in more queues than 
one. But, that makes for 
variety, if you ask me, and 
variety is the spice of life, 
as somebody said. Where¬ 
as I stand in the same 
queue seeing the same peo¬ 
ple and it’s such a mono¬ 
tony. Anyway, I will posi¬ 
tively fix up something to¬ 
day, dear”. So saying he 
moved off. I would gladly 
have exchanged my variety 
for his monotony. Only he 
would not hear of that. In 


the beginning carrying the 
two or three bags with rice, 
wheat, maida and all. But, 
soon the government and 
the shops came to our aid. 
The quotas kept getting re¬ 
duced, or when they did 
not, all of them were not 
available at the same time. 
Anyhow, that made it easier 
to carry the bags home. 

When schools reopened, 
however, I couldn’t have 
Sudha’s services any lon¬ 
ger for my midday shop¬ 
ping. Adversity brings out 
the best in man it is said. 
And so it did in me. I 
would go and stand in one 
of the queues. When a few 
more had joined behind 
me, I would make an excuse 
to the next woman in the 
queue and say I would re¬ 
turn in a few minutes. 
Then I would go and join 
another queue for provi¬ 
sions or soap or anyone of 
those ‘essential commodi¬ 
ties’. If I judged this queue 
to be shorter, I would stay 
on, buy the stuff and then 
go back to the first queue. 
If not, after a while, I would 
repeat the same trick in 
this queue also and rejoin 
the first queue. By and by 


now. 

That evening when he 
came home I didn’t have 
to ask him. As I had ex¬ 
pected he had positively 
forgotten about the boy. 
After dinner when I raised 
the topic again, he went 
on the defensive, “Look 
dear, I am, sorry I have 
been letting you down 
badly. This work at the 
office just doesn’t give me 
time to think of anything 
else”. He paused for a 
while and then said, “But 
if you won’t mistake it for 
my trying to avoid the 
question, I have a sugges¬ 
tion. Why don’t you women 
get together and do some¬ 
thing about it? Why don’t 
you meet our MLA, for 
instance. After all we 
have a woman representa¬ 
tive for our zone. I am 
sure she can do some¬ 
thing”. Whatever his other 
failings, my husband al¬ 
ways came up with good 
suggestions. So I said I 
would give it a try. 

For the next three days 
our roles changed. As soon 
as he came back home he 
would ask me the question 
and I had to tell him we 


the end anyway he would I had become so adept at 
come out with his stock this that I could manage 
answer—that it was an oc- three or four queues at 
cupational hazard of- a once. This went on fine 
housewife. until some shrewd woman 

It had been all right dur- got scent of my strategem. 
ing the vacation, when 1 Soon we had so many wom- 
had my daughter Sudha to en joining the queues and 
share my queues. I would excusing themselves after 
take her along for the shop- a while, that it became a 
ping. After I left her in veritable musical chair, 
the Kerosene queue, where So we had to give it up by 
she had become an expert, mutual agreement. And 
‘ I would myself take up that’s why I had been pes- 
position in the provisions tering my husband for a 
queue. It was difficult in servant boy for sometime 


hadn’t been able to do 
anything. If we could have 
met our MLA, may be we 
could have done something. 
But, the trouble was, we 
hadn’t been able even to 
meet her. On the fourth 
day, however, he didn’t 
have to ask me the ques¬ 
tion. My beaming face 
must have told him the 
answer. He said: “You 
seem to have met her at 
last.” I said smiling,” At 
last, yes! We had tried 
her house, office, club 
everywhere. But to think 
we had missed the most 
obvious place”. I laughed. 
He put the briefcase down 
and asked me as he unlaced 
the shoes, “And what was 
the most obvious place?” 
“The provisions queue, of 
course.” I replied and add¬ 
ed “So you know the score, 
I guess”. He smiled weak¬ 
ly, “Yes, back to square one 
and back to boy hunting, I 
suppose.” 

Like I said before what¬ 
ever his other failings he 
was good at giving hints 
and like I didn’t say before 
he was equally good at 
taking hints. 

JAYSRI 



'We the hoarders of market foods are small timers. The 
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YOUTH 


Follow the Leader 


^UR student years passed Germans sufficiently at bay 
through the years of till our theory papers were 
the independence struggle, over, or would Hitlers fly- 
They were also the years ing V8s reduce London to 
of the Second World War. a rubble before that niak- 
Constantly, the excitement ing our preparations un- 
of examinations were fur- necessary. Similarly, the 
ther spiced by the exciting time fixed for our excur- 
situations on the war front, sion became a race with the 
As the dates for the finals date when the Japanese 
advanced, so did the Axis would finally overrun Bur- 
powers towards our coun- ma and start to bomb Cal- 
try! And there was always cutta. 
the question as to whether 

the Allies would hold the At the same time was 


the thrill of reading the the state of our country- 
forbidden paper ‘Do or well, everyone reads the 
Die’, its black masthead daily papers. There is, 
printed in a dramatic thankfully, still that turbu- 
splash of red ink and of lent zestful youth, raring to 
listening to the thrilling do great deeds, make great 
news, often distorted and efforts and great sacrifices, 
suppressed, of our leaders’ to try and leave the world 
struggles, of their trials a better place than they 
and tribulations and their found it. But who is there 
deathless words against to guide them, to give them 
overwhelming and seeming- the lead? Whom can they 
ly hopeless odds in our worship and emulate? 
darkest hours. What ideal is left for them 

to follow? 
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Those were the people 
to look up to, to listen to 
for guidance, to emulate. 
What^ they said we knew 
that they followed in their 
own lives, that they had no 
axe to grind and no power 
interests. Where the head 
is held high, sang Rabin¬ 
dranath, into that heaven 
let my country awake— 
giving us the courage to try 
to throw off our fetters. 
When Nehru or Gandhi or 
Shyamaprasad or Shubhash 
gave the call for struggle 
and sacrifice, we knew that 
they themselves would 
be in the forefront of that 
struggle and would bare 
their chests to all its dan¬ 
gers. And following them, 
knowing that in whatever 
we did—even if it was the 
relatively minor courageous 
act of not standing up for 
God Save thte King at the 
cinema with British Tom¬ 
mies all around we knew 
that in our deeds we par¬ 
took of some of that noble¬ 
ness and deathless patrio¬ 
tism. 

f 

Now an entirely new 
generation has grown up 
in free India. And as to 


Why, the ideal that con¬ 
fronts them everywhere. 
For the ‘successful’ ones of 
today are those who lie and 
cheat, forge and poison, 
trick and hoodwink, hoard, 
smuggle, steal as well as 
indulge recklessly in the 
pleasures of the flesh. At 
the same time they pontifi¬ 
cate hypocritically. A rous¬ 
ing call to sacrifice is na¬ 
turally assumed to mean 
that YOU sacrifice for MY 
sake! ‘Bhog’ in place of 
‘tyag.’ ‘phoren’ in place of 
‘swadeshi’ and so on is the 
order of the day. And 
with the subtle insistent 
propaganda of mass media 
all around you, how is a 
parent to instil ideals into 
his offspring—when there 
are no ideals to hold up? 

That perhaps is the grea¬ 
test dilemma of todays’ 
youth. And the last per¬ 
son to lead them out of 
that Slough of Despond is 
the self-professed ‘leader’ 
of today—the professional 
politician! 
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BOOKS 


Muslim Indians 


the MUSLIM DILEMMA IN INDU: M.R.A. Baig. 
Vikas Publishing House. Rs 25. 


rT is an irony that the rum¬ 
blings that preceded and 
followed the partition of India 
m 1947 were sought to be 
j understood more in immediate 
I politico-religious manifestations 
and no consistent ' effort was 
I made at any objective analysis 
of the sociological factors and 
those which lay embedded in 
the past history of the sub¬ 
continent The author makes 
a candid dig into the sociology 
of the Indian Muslims or Mus¬ 
lim Indians as he prefers to 
call them and draws some con¬ 
clusions which do not as much 
tittilate for their controversial 
nature as they compel a cool 
reflection on the prospective 
and retrospective role of the 
Muslim Indians. 

He poses the question: Ts it 
better for Muslim Indians to 
assimilate and thereby lose 
their identity? Or are they 
bound by Islam to preserve 
their identity and thereby suf¬ 
fer the mental, physical, social 
and economic consequences of 


non-assimilation? (P-1) This is 
the chief dilemma which the 
author in his illuminating study 
strives to resolve. Though 
often steeped in generalisa¬ 
tions, his study is broadbased 
and bold. In a well planned 
contextual arrangement of the 
book he discusses the ethnic 
and historical background of 
the Muslims, their geographic 
situations and social back¬ 
grounds and the impact of the 
trends towards modernisation 
of the traditional institutions. 

According to the author the 
partition of India though hail¬ 
ed as such was in no sense an 
action of creation. It was in 
fact, the culmination of Jin- 
nah’s life long negativism, 
(p 72) In the similar vein he 
demolishes many assumptions 
of the contemporary politics 
in which many leaders titiva¬ 
ted their images. Going back 
to the Mughals he feels that 
this era had no politics and in 
the democratic sense, politics 
can be said to have commenced 


with the suppression of the 
mutiny in 1857 and the conse¬ 
quent assumption of power by 
the British Government from 
the East India Company, (p 48) 
He makes a survey of the pre- 
partition politics the role of 
the Nationalists and the Mus¬ 
lim League and a host of ob¬ 
scure but interesting sidelines 
emerge in the narrative. 

The author decries commun- 
alism in all its forms not only 
because it will be detrimental 
to the interests of the Muslims 
but also because it will impede 
their general socio-economic 
progress which in its turn can 
mitigate the sectarian thinking 
to better consti-uctive roles 
and bring about the desired 
communal assimilation. 

One would have wished the 
doctrine of secularism discuss¬ 
ed in greater detail particular¬ 
ly the development of secular¬ 
ism as a sociological process. 
The author calls it ‘passive 
communalism or heterogenous 
co-existence.’ He distinguishes 
it from a higher stage which 
he calls humanism—an ideal 
life without the trappings of 


religious creeds. Exhorting 
the Muslims to help accelerate 
the process towards humanism 
he gives rich commentaries on 
Islam, the Holy Quran and 
several other faiths. The res¬ 
pective roles of the spiritual 
and mundane aspects of reli¬ 
gion, the modcmi.st interpreta¬ 
tions, the causes of the back¬ 
wardness of the Indian Mus¬ 
lims, co-existence between Mus¬ 
lims and non-Muslims and their 
pan-Islamic consciousness, are 
discussed with desired acade¬ 
mic restraint and balance. 

The difficulty with such ex¬ 
hortation is that it may reach 
only those sections of the peo¬ 
ple who are already enlightened 
to ruminate in the way the 
author docs. Whatever the 
nature and quantum of impact 
of the author’s dialogue on the 
people he seeks to reach, the 
book is a bold attempt to high¬ 
light the issues which have 
often remained obscure and 
dormant and should interest 
all those who have a sociologi¬ 
cal homogenity and secular 
progress of the country at 
heart. 

KAILASH C. KOHLI 
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stolen aircraft. At the same 
time Daria, an unwilling 
secretary at a real estate 

ZABRISKIE POINT Office also takes off in a 

jalopy, and by some amaz- 
VJICHELANGELO Antoni- ing hippy homing device 
oni’s Zabriskic Point is they join up in the desert, 
his second English film (the 'f’hey arc drawn to each 
first one "Blow-Up’’ was other and consummate 
shot entirely in London their passion in the Death 
with an all-English cast) Valley. He flies back to 
which he shot in America Los Angeles, despite the 
with an all-American cast, girl’s pleadings to the con- 
It was shot on actual loca- trary. ostensibly to return 
tions in Los Angeles and the plane to its rightful 
the Death Valley in 1969. owner and to thank him. 
It comes here after almost When he lands the plane 
4i years with censors cut- he is mistaken for the cop’s 
ting quite a substantial por- assassin and is shot dead 
tion of love-making scenes by the police. The girl 
in the desert valley. Even hears the news of his death 
in its entirety the film got on her car radio and a ter- 
a drubbing from both Ameri- rible shock and hatred for 
can and British critics, the establishment grips 
They somehow couldn’t re- her', she duly reports for 
concile to his superficial duty at a luxury mountain 
plot and a pedestrian script, resort where her boss (Rod 
It is true that Zabriskie Taylor) is pushing through 
Point doesn’t match Blow- a big land sale. 

Up in plot complexity and Equating him to the 
characterisation. In Blow- establishment, she runs 
Up the real and the imagi- away from the resort and 
nary, the grave and the fantasies the end of Ameri- 
trivial encroached upon can materialist civilisation 
each other and ultimately by mentally blowing up the 
became inseparable. In resort and all its consumer 
Zabriskie Point, the reality durables. So much for the 
and fantasy steadfastly re- storyline. But it’s in the 
fuse to merge and the over- powerful visuals and the 
all effect somehow remains appropriate ‘rock’ score that 
incoherent. Antonioni conveys the vul- 

The events are simple gar vitality of American 
enough. A young college materialist civilisation as 
dropout (Mark Frechette) also its oldest and dea- 
gets involved in campus dest terrain that is 
riots. In the great con- known as Death Valley, 
frontation Mark, suspected The campus riots, student 
of having killed a cop, is alienation and police bruta- 
in flight—literally in a lities were the burning to- 



Mark Frechette and Daria llalprin 
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Gupt Cyan 


pics in America when An- stunning piece of cinema, 
tonioni went there to shoot and Antonioni’s cameraman 
this film. Alfio Contini must share 

From two novices, Mark equal honours with the 
Frechette, a carpenter re- director, 
cruited by chance, and a 
Jewish girl Daria Halprin, gupt gyan 

Antonioni draws sensitive 

performances against the This first Indian film on 
everchanging backdrop from “sex education” comes to 
the premordial to the very town after breaking box 
modern. There are some office records in Bombay, 
memorable vignettes that Madras and Bangalore. It 
only Antonioni could have hardly speaks well of the 
thought out: a long, sym- average Indian moviegoer’s 
pathetic shot of an old cow- outlook is these matters, 
boy passing his years in a How sexually starved he 
roadside'bar, while listen- has become due to our 
ing nostalgically to the censors’ silly repressive 
musl(v the fluttering pages measures. In more advanc- 
of an issue of the glossy ed western countries this 
National Geographic Maga- crude film on VD-edneation 
zine lying beside a pool, may not even pass for a 
just before the girl’s men- rough out and would al-. 
tal explosion of the resort; together be scrapped. There 
the street urchins who hav- are many classroom lec- 
ing broken the costly glass tures on reproductive or- 
pane of the bar, begin to gans, VD and the like 
close in on her with hun- illustrated with actual close- 
gry looks; the final slow- ups. The birth of a baby 
motion sequences of the being its highlight. What 
destruction of the para- would have beeii merely a 
phemalia of domestic life tiresome documentary has 
—a wardrobe, a TV set, a been unduly prolonged by i 
refrigerator and a bookcase addition of a story to make 
all of which looks like an it an even more unbearable 
abstract painting. It is a 14-reeler. 
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MUSIC 


eau sucree 


-T BRINDA'S vocal recital 

* in the National Pro¬ 
gramme was imaginatively 
expressive and she used her 
vocal resources with taste 
and authority. A beauti¬ 
fully balanced package 
complimented the perform- 
' ance. Her innate musician- 
' ship took each one of the 
song she rendered to a high 
artistic level and she got 
admirable vocal support 
from her daughter Vega- 
vauhini. 

It was a concert in which 
brilliance, excitement, wit, 
tenderness, passion, rhyth¬ 
mic verve and lyrical 
beauty combined in seem¬ 
ingly inexhaustible abun¬ 
dance. In terms of musi¬ 
cal structure, musical nu¬ 
ance and simple humane 
understanding it was a 
scintillating effort and a 
strong contender for the 
accolade of performance of 
t.he year. It was not sheer 
virtuosity that made me 
feel dteply absorbed in the 
recital. Besides her virtu¬ 
osity, this enormously gif¬ 
ted artiste’s sensitive musi¬ 
cianship seemed to bring a 
new dimension to even oft 
repeated numbers. I was 
thoroughly impressed by 
the clarity of detail cover¬ 
ing a very wide dynahiic 
range. 

Her artistry, integrity 
and sheer Intelligence made 
her concert consistent^ 
satisfying. The pieces she 
chose to sing made up a 
fine anthology which show¬ 
ed us many facets of an art 
proclaiming committed in¬ 
volvement in the work of 
great composers who had 

Weekly 


always roused Brinda to her 
full stature. Not the least 
of this singer’s gifts is a 
genuine mastery of the 
musical language. This 
makes her singing particu¬ 
larly rewarding. She never 
allows concern for musical 
line to obscure communica¬ 
tion of the text. In the pro¬ 
gramme under review, she 
brought us pretty close to 
the heart of the matter. Her 
interpretations were noble 
in their simplicity and pro¬ 
found in their unforced 
spirituality. Her remark¬ 
able tenderness in singing 
Tyagaraja kritis provided 
ample proof of her scholar¬ 
ship and dedication. Brinda 
aims for an exposition of 
maximum lucidity, bring¬ 
ing out the character of 
the kritis and it is a very 
commendable approach. Im¬ 
peccable intonation is mar¬ 
ried to sonorous clarity. 
Her presentations abound 
with meticulous gradations 
of dynamic, essayed at 
their clearest. 

Brinda opened with a 
celebrated varnam of Veena 
Kuppaiyer in Kamboji. It 
was richly evocative of Car¬ 
natic classical colour and 
revealed fully the artiste’s 
vidwat in traditional rendi¬ 
tions. A kriti of Tyagaraja 
in Kalanidhi followed. 
Frankly speaking, the text 
of this kriti was a bit blur¬ 
red and the usual clarity of 
Brinda’s vocalism was not 
there. However ,Vegavau- 
hini came to her rescue 
with her intelligent inter¬ 
polations. The composition 
in Gowri which Brinda ren¬ 
dered next was a better 
effort. It had a lot of col¬ 


our and freshness in phras- 
ings. The profile of the 
raga was pleasingly projec¬ 
ted. It was in Sankarabha- 
ranam Brinda attempted 
for the first time raga al- 
apana in the present re¬ 
cital. It was an exciting 
raga effort marked by both 
mastery and mellifluence. 
In the upper reaches, 
Brinda was evidently not 
very comfortable. Vega- 
vauhini came in appropri¬ 
ately with her soprano 
voice. Brinda could have 
let her daughter more free¬ 
ly to explore the top regis¬ 
ters. ■ 'Tyagaja’s satsanga- 
prasamsa kriti, ‘Buddhi 
radu’ was renderd by her 
in the raga. The short speil 
of swaras was enticing. 
Subbaraya Sastri’s ‘Sri 


Kamakshi’ in Vasanta was 
the next offering. Fully 
aware of its reverential 
vein, Brinda presented the 
composition in all its gran¬ 
deur. The nuances of the 
raga came out in bold re¬ 
lief .and the pithy phrasings 
served to highlight the 
decorative style of rendition 
of the artiste. Dikshitar’s 
‘Mamava Menakshi’ in 
Varali was the nonesuch in 
concert. The alapana was 
excellent and the kriti ren¬ 
dition superb. A padam 
in Bhairavi, a javali in 
Kaphi and Tiruppugazh in 
Madyamavati were the 
other pearls in the package. 
Kesavaiu (violin) and 
Ramaswamy (mridangam) 
gave splendid support. 

RAJESWAM 
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SPORT 


JT was not many weeks country. (South Africa 
ago that these same will contest in the North 
columns pleaded for a re- American Zone). He also, 
view of World policy to- at that time, hoped the 
ward South Africa vis-a-vis world would take an under¬ 
sport, and now word comes standing view of his coun- 
through that South Africa try’s steady efforts to ban 
will resume playing in the racialism in the field of 
Davis Cup, the only inter- sport—at home and abroad, 
nation tennis contest (for The world, it seems, has 
men) worth publicity. But taken just such a vew— 
it seems that the call to most of the world, that is. 
India to take an active If, in spite of obvious 
part in encouraging that efforts by South Africa to 
country’s definite moves to- bring about mixed sport, 
ward mixed sport has prov- the world continued to 
ed to be just so much water shut it out, surely that coun- 
on a duck’s back. The call try would see “no commis- 
has echoed away into the sion’’ in toning down its 
wilderness of self-deception hardline policy and would 
and petty world politics, reverse gears again. 

No thanks to India is owed ♦ * ♦ 

for South Africa’s return. 

The decision to readmit So two young people. 
South Africa is indeed com- about to be married, have 
mendable, and comes soon lifted the men’s and wo- 
after its Minister of Sport men’s crowns in the world’s 
had made a public state- premier tennis tourney— 
ment that mixed sport the Wimbledon. James 
would soon be seen in his (Jimmy) Connors eclipsed 


The Outcast 

Australian veteran Ken his age! Rosewall is going 
Rosewall, and his fiance on 40, and Connors is just 
(also from the US), Chris 22. (Chris, his wife-to-be. 
Evert, as easily blacked out is 19 going on 20). And 
Russian star Morozova who although Connors is co- 
once looked like springing ranked with soldier Stan 
an upset in outplaying Smith in the US as the two 
Billie King and Virginia top American tennis stars, 
Wade. and while he was well-rank- 

Ken Rosewall was mak- ed at Wimbledon, he was 
ing his fourth final in the not favoured to win the 
Wimbledon, and his fourth men’s crown, 
try at lifting the coveted All said and done, the 
men’s title. It was, as it signs point to Rosewall bow- 
sadly turned out, his fourth ing out of big-time tennis 
denial! With his defeat, within the year. Next 
both singles trophies and year’s appearance in the 
prize awards went to Ameri- Wimbledon would be an 
cans—and Americans who after-thought, and certainly 
have promised each other his last. For this year, any- 
to be husband and wife way, all Australians have 
pretty soon. been pushed back, includ- 

Connors, it would seem, ing war-horse John New- 
is not too well liked by combe, the one Australian 
British fans. None of his who could have won through 
matches were much applaud- had he kept his form... 
ed; and particularly hostile and trimmed his paunch a 
was the crowd when he bit. 
ran up a winning lead 

against a contender twice RINGSIDER 


VEIFFER 
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Recent Additions 


TO THE 

WORLD 

OF 

Children’s 

Books 




Animal World Rs. 11.50 Tenzing Norgay Rs. 1.50 

The Lost Child Rs. 2.50 Doctor’s Tales Rs. 3.25 

Letters from a Father to Daughter Rs. 5.00 Balloon Travel Rs. 2.50 

They Fought for Freedom* Rs. 4.00 Nala Damayanti Rs. 2.50 

Fun with Science Rs. 2.00 Four Neighbours Rs. 1.25 

The Sparrows Re. 1.00 Birds and Their Families Rs. 7,00 

Tales from a South Indian Village Rs. 2.25 The House by The Wood Rs. 3.00 

Writs ftr s csmpistf priw list sr cataleiat. Many titiss svsilabis in Hindi, Bsngaii. Guinmti. Mnlaynlani, Tsniii and Kannada 

CHILDREN'S BOOK TRUST 
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The'made for each other'Mend 
that set the filter trend! 



I-'- 




quality product of 1.1 C. Limited 


' Vourfilter 
cigarette 
Endiati best kared 

Why? Because the filter and tobacco 
are perfectly matched wills Filter is not just a 
good cigarette with a filter at one end— it's a good filter cigarette. 
And millions of smokers wouldn't nave it any other ." . 
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(Inclusive of postage) 
Sorface Mail 


India, Nepal, & Pakistan- 
Annual Rs. 28.00; Half-yearly 
Rs. 14.00 


Sri Lanka: Annual Rs. 32.00; 
Half-yearly Rs. 16.00 

Burma, Afghanistan & Mal¬ 
dives-Annual Rs. 44.00; 
Half-yearly Rs. 22.00 


All other countries. Annual 
only: £3.00 or US $7.00 
or equivalent in other cur¬ 
rencies. 


Air Mail Surcharge 
(Additional to surface Mail 
rates) 

(For Annual subscription 
only) 


India & Nepal: Rs. 40.00; 
Sri Lanka, Pakistan, Burma, 
Afghanistan & Maldives: 

Rs. 58.00 

Aden, Arab Gulf & Iranian 
Gulf countries, S.E. Asia, 
Hong Kong & Philippines: 
£ 5.50 or $ 14.00 


U.K.; Continental Europe, 
Middle East, East Africa & 
Japan : £ 9.30 or $ 21.75; 

Australia; £ 10.50 or $ 27.50 
U.S.A., Canada, Mexico, 
Latin America, West Indies, 
Fiji, New Zealand ; £ 13.00 
or $30.50 


Rates quoted in pound 
sterling or U.S. dollars wOl 
apply to equivalents in 
other currencies at the offi¬ 
cial rates of exchange. 

Note: Direct-mail subscrip¬ 
tions are booked on pre¬ 
payment of the subscrip¬ 
tion amount. 
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An extra-special offer 

price of Rs.l0*30 petonit. 

by Unit Trust of Into 
to celebrate tbe 
completion of its first decade. 

The Trust is 10 years old and BIG for its agel 
^s it steps into the second development decade it offers its best wishes to ita 
5.82,000 unit holders, particularly to about one lakh unit holders 
who are with the Trust from its inception. (It also congratulates itself to a 
moderate extent). 

Above all it looks forward to an even more impressive growth in the 
coming years. 



Many Happy (Financial) Returns! 

dlirp 7«/147 
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APPETISERS 
1) Spicad 
PEPPER 

•MUigu 
fitsamy 

(2) Spicad TOMATO (Soap) Tbaaa 
■ppatlseri will give a good pickup aa 
thitu arc rich In Vagatabla Pratala 
-.untentf. Picked In 114. 221 and 
4S4 Gmi bottla. 

Sri Gantthron 0 Ca. Madra»-1 
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FREE THINKING 

“WHAT, in God’s name is strategic superiority at 
those levels”, Dr Henry Kissinger is said to have 
exclaimed when the military establishments of the US 
and the USSR jibbed at .the reduction of nuclear hard¬ 
ware during the recent summit talks between Nixon 
and Brezhnev. Kissinger is a scholar as well as a politi¬ 
cal administrator and can afford a little detachment. 
But the military apparatus cannot. It has a vested 
interest in the continuous expansion of the defence 
services and its industrial ancillary units. It demands 
and gets huge sums of money for security, has become 
an awesome word like God ind no politician dares ask 
the military brass to pipe down. 

At some stage Dr Kissinger was bound to come 
up against the military industrial complex. The Pen¬ 
tagon has been watching with some dismay the real 
efforts for a political detente between the super-powers 
and the consequent dimunition of its own importance 
in the scheme of things. For many years, the real 
policy-makers in the US have been the big industries, 
the CIA, the FBI and the military set-up. No US Presi¬ 
dent has been able to keep them under control. They 
are empires in themselves and have their own lobbies, 
pressure groups, publicists and such like. 

Dr Kissinger is still a young man comparatively. 
He will find if he remains in power and oriented to¬ 
wards bringing about a climate of world peace that 
his real problems are yet to start. It is inescapable 
that if the world is not to end in disaster, the military 
spending by the super-powers will have to be cut down 
heavily. But then the military brass will point out how 
if they scale down their nuclear stockpile, other nations 
like China or even India will have an edge over others 
because they have much larger standing armies. So 
then there will have to be some pressure on these 
powers to reduce the size of their armies. They in turn 
will point out that they can do that only if they have 
a small nuclear arsenal of their own which is not totally 
inferior to those held by the super-powers. 

Moreover, one of the most rewarding exports of 
the United States is conventional arms to former coloni¬ 
al nations or to new-rich nations who are seeking a 
place under the sun. The re-arming of Iran alone will 
keep the US munitions makers happy for many years. 
Indeed a good bit of the so-called affluence of the US 
is directly due to the selling of arms to other countries. 
Arms, trade and aid is the order in which the US sees 
its export priorities. 

Disarmament is a hell of a long way away and while 
summit talks and all that are welcome, it will be long 
bfflkufp tte world can become a safe and secure place. 


The Man of the Week 
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The Man of the Week 

A RCHBISHOP Makarios is 
" much mistaken if he 
thinks the super-powers will 
intervene in the coup in 
Cyprus to restore the former 
set-up under llis Beatitude. 
Greece and Turkey are both 
partners in tlie American 
military block and it is only 
the United States that can 
brinj:; any pressure on either 
Greece or Turkey. The 
Soviet I'Oion does not fi^re 
in the situation. 

The Ignited States is said 
to have connived at the Greek 
military coup that ciilmina 
ted in the end of the inonar 
chy and the exile of King 
Constantine. It is hardly like¬ 
ly that the US will twist the 
arm of the Greek colonels 
to an extent where they will 
disown ENOSIS. Greek senti¬ 
ment is heavily in favour of 
the union of Cyprus with 
the mainland. But the US 
cannot afford to sit by and 
watch any kind of shooting 
war between Turkey and 
Greece. 

The originators of distrust 
between the Greek and the 
Turkish communities in Cyp¬ 
rus are the British who cha¬ 
racteristically stabilised their 
rule by antagonising commu¬ 
nities. But then it must be 
admitted that local chauvin¬ 
ists like the late Gen Grivas 
and other politicians in the 
make made use of communal 
ditferences for their own use. 

Archbishop Makarios him¬ 
self did very considerable 
personal diplomacy by travel¬ 
ling to various lands includ¬ 
ing India and burnishing the 
image of his tiny island. 
What he has not been able 
to do is to integrate the two 
communities. The diiTeren- 
ecs are both religious and 
racial and within the limits 
of his clericalism he has 
been liberal to the minority 
community. What is amaz¬ 
ing is that Cyprus so much 
part of European history 
continues to be obsessed 
with religious obscurantism 
while Europe itself has 
largely freed itself from 
such shibboleths. Archbishop 
Makarios himself is a bizarre 
head of a government in a 
secular world milieu. 


Spirit of Free Enterprise 

'Y'HEKE is nothing like a brother who ran a small through some how. The 
travelling for enlarg- grocery shop and did “other Government does not under- 

“-I »»”«■, * 

prejudices each one of us Malabar Hill, four still more taxes and excise 

inevitably acquires when taxis and a race horse, not duties and increased bonus 
tied down to one particular all in his own name though payments to workers near 
place. My own case for ex- and like-wise paid no taxes, each election. They do not 

ample. Before I left Delhi ^ cousin of his had a small understand out problems.” 
I was as vociferous a critic , 41 ,,. , „ ..t. . . • 

of hoarding, black-market- ® factory is running 

ing and tax-evasion as you J^nown restaurant near at a loss why don’t you 
may find in any queue for Churchgate and averaged close it down?’’, I asked, 
Vanaspati. Three weeks in about a hundred rupees a naive and foolish as ever. 
Bombay where I kept my day selling ‘pan’ and ciga- 

eyes and ears open—and rettes and dong “other busi- “I employ three thousand 
my perspective has chaiig- ness”. Asked if he was by workers. They are like 
ed completely. I return to any chance an income tax children to me. I can’t bear 
Delhi convinced that there assesscc he said, “Tax is to throw them out on the 
is no future for the coun- for Sahib-log like you—^we streets ” And his voice was 
try unless we get rid of the are poor illiterate people, husky with emotion and his 
present uiica.sy jiarallel sys- living from hand to mouth, eyes very nearly dimmed 
tern and change over com- But God is kind.” with tears, 

plctely to what is derisively 

referred to as black money God was also very kind He poured out some more 
economy. to the millionaire to whose whisky for me—about a 

flat on the Napean Sea Road, hundred and twenty rupees 
My conversion began with iny friend took me along worth, I should guess—and 
a chat with the dhobi who one day, “just to say hello explained the country’s 
came to deliver the weekly and enquire after his economic problems with a 
washing of the friend I was health.” After the two had hard-headed clarity one 
staying with. “How is busi- whispered—a few discreet misses in official communi- 
ncss?”, I asked, “tilings words to each other appar- ques, ministerial pronounce- 
must be difficult what with ently ‘on business’ the host, ments and radio commen- 
the shortage of soap, soda ‘Sethji’ as everyone called tators’ echoing their mas- 
or acid or whatever you him, asked me what I would ter’s voice day in and day 

like to have to drink and out. As I listened to him 
without waiting for an ans- it became increasingly evi- 
wer produced from a cabi- dent that it was Govern- 
net a foreign whisky cur- ment’s muddle-headed so- 
rently selling at Rs. 1200— cialism which was holding 
a bottle in Bombay. He up production and pushing 
It transpired that he had ®®t about a hun- up prices and taxes, 

bought a two storeyed house ^red rupees worth in each 
in Bomlviv five ve-ir*; iPO tumbler and topped it with ^ 

m Bombay five years ago . thirtv naisa worth of for the sake of the 

for Rs. 50,000 and it was Pf‘®a w®rth of J 

now worth two lakhs; that |ndigenous soda and said country, he said, left to 
he averaged about Rs. ‘Ciicers. 


use for laundering? 


“No problem”, he said, 
•'God is kind. Everything is 
available if you know where 
to get it.” 


averaged 
2,000 a month from his 
work and “other business” 
as he evasively put it, paid 
no income tax, had invest- 


myself I would much rath¬ 
er retire and live peace- 
“How is business?” I ask- fully in some ashram in 
ed. Hardwar, devoting myself 

to prayers and meditation. 
I am a simple man and my 


“Not bad, but we con¬ 
ed a sizable amount in gold tinue to run at a loss. Our nc ~ cdG~aVc'few.'*" 
and was planning to buy deficit this year is well over 
another house. Also, he had two crores but one scrapes H. R. LUTHBA 
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Grand Clearance Sale 



« 

The IJ.S.A. in reported to have doubled its arms sales during the last one year. 


Game of Floods 


J7VERY year, at about this of country side, paddy 
lime, the Brahmaputra, fields, villages, cattle and 
the Assam Government human beings. Strangely 
and various interested par* enough the floods always 
ties get together and play seem to arrive at a time 
a game called floods. As when the government is in 
always, the pawns are the trouble, and make a con- 
common people. venient scapegoat. (On 

second thought, it is not all 
There is no loser in this strange, for this gov- 
game. Everyone wins, ex- ernment seems to be in 
cept the flood victims trouble most of the time), 
of course, but they don’t 

really matter. The huge. The floods have been 
sinewy river, fed by melt* blamed for inflation short¬ 
ing snow and heavy rain, ages, failure on the pro¬ 
roars along its serpentine curement front, language 
course, and, aided by equal* disturbances, unemploy- 
y voracious tributaries, ment, corruption, profiteer- 
ireaks its shackles and ing, and the state’s fantas- 
iobbles up large stretches tically high population 

n«ikai*s WeeUr ^ 


growth. They also provide ing rendered homeless by 
the government with a plat- flood.s. Mr. vSinha. the chief 
form from which the lead- minister, a twentieth cen- 
ers can rally around the reincarnation of Mu- 
masses to a single purpose, banimed Bin Tughlaq, 
This year, for example, the Estate takeover in rice, 
prices of everything in the shooting prices over Rs 4 
state has skyrocketted and pgj. j^g ) j,as rushed 
the students, at daggers jq Delhi obviously to ap- 
drawn with those on the prise the high command of 
gaddi, began a satyagrah j|jg marvellous contribu- 
movement against the j},e Brahmaputra has 
movement against the price made towards party stabil- 
rise. Inevitably enough, jjjg Qj,jy complaint 
now we have each and against the river seems to 
every Gandhi-cap-wallah jjg ^ j,j,g ygj vvash- 
rushing around the coun- away the entire student 
tryside invoking the stu- community, 
dents not to cany on agita¬ 
tions while thousands of Each year it is the same 
their kith and kin are be- story. The figures this 
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year so far slates 500,000 
affected, 100,000 rendered 
homeless. The material 
losses including paddy and 
cattle run into crores. But 
mere statistics cannot con¬ 
vey the horror and the 
misery that such a natural 
calamity inflicts. One must 
visit a relief camp to see 
the human wreckages that 
the sweeping waters have 
left behind. Old men with 
bewilderment in their eyes, 
hysterical mothers holding 
wailing infants, people who 
have literally been swept 
away from home and family 
into the arms of unfeeling 
bureaucrats who are more 
interested in the filling up 
of forms than communicat¬ 
ing human warmth and 
compassion. Our preach¬ 
ers of socialism and kin¬ 
dred gospels are nowhere 
to be seen, kept at bay by 
the fear of catching germs 
of gastro-enteritis or dysen- 
try that inevitably spread 
after the flood waters re¬ 
cede. 

In any other country 


ThKE SACK 40 US 
CDIM 

/ Heeo . AH 
ASSORAHCe OP 
ST€AT>V Of 
AID- - not AH 
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efforts on war footing 
would have been made to 
tackle a recurrent disaster 
of this magnitude. Other- 
wise opposition leaders, 
intellectuals and humanists 
would have raised cain. 
What has the central and 
state government done in 
these 27 years to rid the 
Assamese people of this 
annual menace? 

Incredible as it may 
seem, practically nothing. 

A commission, the gov¬ 
ernmental panacea for all 
ills, has been formed 
of course, to study the pro¬ 
blem. Numerous solutions 
have been offered, one of 
them resulting in the pur¬ 
chase of two experimental 
dredgers which are still 
rusting at their moorings 
ostensibly because (so the 
rumour goes) of non avail¬ 
ability of expert drivers. 
Crores of rupees have been 
sunk building buffer dykes 
and enbankments in an at¬ 
tempt to contain the direc¬ 
tion of the river. These en- 



"I know you are not poor, but your son is 
Maths, Science, Hindi... 


-in EngUsh, History, 


bankments only intensify 
the force of the water 
wherever, as happens fre¬ 
quently, they are breached. 

One does not need to 
delve deep in order to trace 
the causes that have res¬ 
trained the authorities from 
making the gigantic effort 
needed to tame this turbu¬ 
lent river. Nowhere else 
has such shallow reasons 
resulted in so much suffer- 
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ing. The central govern¬ 
ment is too apathetic and 
indifferent to the plight of 
a docile people living a 
thousand miles away. The 
state government is almost 
a puppet of the centre. 
Moreover, it serves the 
state government’s purpose 
for no one really wants to 
bloody his hands by slaugh¬ 
tering such a convenient 
scapegoat. One of the most 
valid reasons for not doing 
anything is that a perma¬ 
nent solution to the flood 
problem would antagonise a 
certain section of contrac¬ 
tors and businessmen (the 
ones in intimate terms with 
the party bosses) who are 
making their fortunes con¬ 
structing these dykes and 
enbankments. It is even 
suspected that many con¬ 
tractors intentionally build 
weak buffers so that they 
can secure the contract for 
rebuilding the damaged 
parts. Another section of 
the business community 
make good profit by tinker¬ 
ing with materials meant 
for relief, including baby 
food and blankets. 

ARUP KUMAR DATTA 
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Monsoon Fishing 



The Prime Minister has disclosed that more people will be brought within the '*tax nei*\ 

More Half-measures to Follow 


T'HE government has hit 
^ the nail right on the 
head: they have dealt a 
fatal blew to inflation and 
run-away prices by decid¬ 
ing to freeze 50 per cent 
of increase in Dearness 
Allowance and Dividends. 
(Even the remaining 50 
per cent has not been paid, 
and if ultimately it is decid¬ 
ed to freeze the whole 
hundred ^r cent, it need 
not surprise anyone: one 
knows by now how scru¬ 
pulously the government 
honours its promises, com¬ 
mitments and statutory 
obligations.) 

For sometime now, since 
they reluctantly admitted 
prices were increasing out 
of proportion to the be¬ 
haviour of economy in a 
developing nation, they 
were groping in the dark 
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trying to locate where the 
prime cause lay; they tried 
remedies one after another; 
they reshuffled cabinets, dis¬ 
solved assemblies, refused 
to dissolve assemblies, in¬ 
trigued for the fall of a 
ministry, intrigued for the 
propping up of a ministry, 
amended Constitution, dis¬ 
possessed princes, broke 
strikes, blasted non-violent 
nuclear bombs, took over 
wheat trade, handed back 
wheat trade, and all the 
time prices went on increas¬ 
ing. 

Then a bright idea caught 
their fancy: consumer resi¬ 
stance. If consumers refus¬ 
ed to buy, prices after an 
initial expectant wait, will 
come tumbling down abeg- 
ging buyers. They went 
about in their millions all 
over the country, asking 


people to refuse to buy at 
higher rates. They even 
tried here and there to dis¬ 
cipline prices through Or¬ 
dinances, and hastily with¬ 
drew them, badly bruised. 
With great reluctance they 
enhanced the penalties for 
hoarding and black market¬ 
ing—not by any alarming 
measure to frighten them 
out of business, of course, 
and taking care not to re¬ 
vamp the enforcing machi¬ 
nery, so that the net results 
would be the same. Prices 
still rose. And then wisdom 
dawned: the correct diag¬ 
nosis was made. Share 
holders and salaried class 
emerged as the villain of 
the piece: for one thing, 
the latter alone made the 
government uneasily aware 
of rising prices from time 
to time by a system of 


matching dearness allow¬ 
ance for neutralising rising 
costs of living. Once this 
irksome commitment is 
done away with, the govern¬ 
ment need not know prices 
are rising. These two sec¬ 
tions were found to have 
set out on an orgy of con¬ 
sumption and were with 
gluttonous greed avidly eat¬ 
ing up the produce of the 
nation. The traders tried 
to put up a feeble barrier 
by hiding away their com¬ 
modities (to reserve them 
for others) or putting up 
prices, but to no avail; for 
these anti-people people 
cried for more money as 
soon as prices went up, and 
the government conceded 
their demands. So, once 
this flow of extra money is 
choked, consumption will 
perforce remain stationary 
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and prices will become 
stable or slump. And hence 
the government had to pro* 
mulgate the inevitable Or¬ 
dinance (Can you name a 
single measure of far-reach¬ 
ing significance that was 
enacted into law by the 
Parliament in the usual 
course?) to help these im¬ 
provident people from 
themselves—and also the 
other sections of the com¬ 
munity. There is no ques¬ 
tion of denial—only defer¬ 
ment. The money that 
would have been spent on 
wreckless spending on tran¬ 
sient needs and the so call¬ 
ed necessities is being kept 
back by the government to 
be repaid with interest when 
prices would have come 
back to the 1936 levels or 
lower. Of course they may 
feel resentful for the time 
being, but they will realise 
the wisdom and solicitude 
of the government when 
they start enjoying jam and 
jelabics after the prices 
come down. 

Who lighted upon the 
plan? The Bombay Econo¬ 
mists that gave us SEMI- 
BOMBLA say it was all in 
their paper. Who knows? 
One can get away by quot¬ 
ing anything from Das 
Capital and Five Year Plan 
Documents and similar 
treatises—no one goes 
through them. Anyway, 
judging by the slant on 50 
per cent, and the calculation 


that the measure will im¬ 
mobilise half a thousand 
crores, we can assume the 
government has adopted at 
least the SEMI part of the 
recommendations. And 
since the salaried class and 
share holders may grumble 
that the tasks of building 
socialism and eradicating 
poverty and bringing down 
prices and making peace¬ 
ful atom bombs have all 
been placed on their sole 
heads, we may look forward 
to other similar half-heart¬ 
ed measures to rope in sec¬ 
tions that are not hither to 
affected so that they may 
not rush in and occupy the 
buyers’ stalls vacated by 
the former in the wake of 
their compulsive urge to 
save their increments for 
future use. 

Doctors, Lawyers, free 
lance artisans and other 
self-employed classes of 
people may be directed by 
ordinance to realise any in¬ 
crease in their service 
charges at the rate of 50 
per cent on the spot and 
50 per cent after two or 
three years—at eleven per 
cent interest. Hoarders 
may have to bring out, on 
pain of cancellation of their 
hoarding licences, 50 per 
cent of their additional 
hoards for sale in the open 
market. Blackmarketeers 
may be required to credit 
fifty per cent of the net 
proceeds accruing due to 


any additional increase in 
prices to a government-con- 
trolled fund which won’t 
be made available to them 
for consumption or capital 
formation for two or three 
years. This may act as a 
disincentive for the new 
entrants in the field, and 
depopulate the community 
in the long run, and as for 
the erstwhile members, the 
new democratic measures 
adopted by some States of 
handcuffing and public 
parading possibly supple¬ 
mented later with trial by 
people’s courts may reduce 
them to a handful or a 
thimbleful in course of time. 
Incidentally, if the new ex¬ 
periment shows results, it 
can be extended to other 
fields: corruption can be 
driven out, violators of the 
universal “after-three- 
never” family planning 
maxim can be made to 
swear eternal loyalty after 
a preliminary dosage, defec¬ 
tors—but no: in their case 
the method will have to be 
employed selectively, and no 
precedent can be set. 

Well, to come back to our 
half-measures. Tax evaders 
can be brought under the 
purview of the measure by 
a suitable Ordinance to be¬ 
nefit themselves as well as 
the government. If it is 
stipulated that thos who 
agree to make down pay¬ 
ment of 50 per cent of 
their evaded tax will not 
be penalised or denied P 
Forms, the proposal will 


Of course there are snags 
here and there: the incor¬ 
rigible salaried class and 
share holders and the un¬ 
scrupulous trading com- ’ 
munity may conspire to 
devise a system of deferred 
payments, whereby the for¬ 
mer go on getting their 
necessities (sic), at higher 
prices by running up huge 
debts to be discharged in 
two or three years with 11 
per cent interest. For these 
people have become addicts 
to luxurious living, using 
sugar and soap, milk and 
vegetables, drugs and clo¬ 
thes is addition of their ra¬ 
tions and may go to any 
lengths to secure them, little 
realising that the cumulative 
effect of their individual 
transgressions is increased 
prices. 

And there is another 
school of thought that holds 
that so long as a class of 
people with unaccounted 
money by the sackful to 
spend compete with the 
hand to mouth salaried and 
fixed income group, the 
semi-measures won’t have 
any appreciable effect on 
prices. Of course they are 
wrong, The government 
do not think so, and “we 
are not amused.’’ 



prove hugely attractive 
that another 500 crores can 
be easily made in a month, 
and to that extent the sway 


What about the nearly 
50 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion who lives on others’ 


of black money (assuming, 
that it is, for argument’s 
sake, that there is black 
boney in the country) will 


toil? I mean the politicians. 
—^Ah, well, let them agree 
to save 50 per cent of their 


be lessened; and if it does 
not materialise, it gives the 
lie to the allegations of carp¬ 
ing critics and C.I.A. agents 
of the existence of a paral- 


exhortations and appeals 
for two or three years, and 
pump them on the people 
with 11 per cent interest— 


lei economy in black money 
in the country. As for elec¬ 
tion funds—don’t let us talk 
through our hats: we are 


the hapless victims will be 
more pleased than a real 
climb down of prices. 


. only disposing or trying to 

“Look at the cars. It’s in fact Van-mahotaava.” dispose of 50 per cent. 


SIS MANZI 
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Straw for the Drowning Man 


Mr. Nixon has got deeper into the Watergate mire, according to a report. 



Education Unlimited 


A manifold increase in enrolment 
in school, college, 

'varsity! 

Fanfare and change, from current Tweedledum 
to puerile new 
Tweedledee. 

Outer expansion and inner decay 
racing wildly 
together — 

Appointments, admissions, passes, awards, 
all with their prices 
attached — 

The politics of personality 
and the reign of 
corruption — 

Dual forces to effect asphyxia 
in Groves of 
Academe. 

.Weiib. 


Between the Higher integral knowledge 
and the atomised 
Lower. 

We've sought the lesser alone, nor ensured 
the safety of Ground 
Control. 

Knowledge has splintered into divers crafts, 
sciences, disciplines, 
techniques. 

The etheric ambience is lost, and 
life-breath and soid's spark 
are fled. 

Once the Guru won respect, awe and love 
as channel of God*s 
Knowledge. 

Now teacher and pupil sport market-place 
jackets, and worst 
each other. 
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student Power springs into aggressive 
action and enacts 
confusion. 

Teacher Federations rush to the streets 
with their grievances 
galore. 

The Campus is aflame with barricades 
going up, colours 
flyimj— 

Relay hunger .strikes, smart police action, 
and Questions in 
Parliament — 

Gheraoed Vice-Chancellors, politicking 
profcs.sors — arson — loot — 
bundhs — 

Under the aegis of such disorder, 
only a handful fight 
through. 

And the select are bram-drained off betimes 
to rich countries far 
away. 


Too long abroad and denationalised---- 
or else helplessly 
home-sick! 

These be among the Mother's choicest best, 
neither abandoned, 
nor claimed. 

Abroad or here, the diligent worker 
is the Karmayogin 
still. 

m 

There's no dearth of skill and dedication, 
no drying up of 
the fount. 

But parasitic administration 
palls, and seeps to 
the centre. 

What causes national discomfiture 
is use of Poioer without 
Grace. 

R. R. 


SHIP SAFELY-SHIP SCINDIA 

Perfected by over five decades 

of glorious maritime service 

Scindias growing 

fleet of young modern ships 

are at your service to carry your 

cargoes regularly, speedily 

and safely to ports around the world 



Tiut _ 

Seindia 

Steam _ 

Navigation 
Compang 
MAmlted “ 



ESTO-1919 

Seindia House, 

Narottam Morarjee Mar0,' 
Ballard Estate, Bombay-400 038 


15 Park Street, Calcutta-700016 
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On a Begging Trip? 



The P.M. is to visit four States as part of the new food drive initiated by the Minister in charge of Food, 

Mr. Subramaniam. 


Policemen and Cows 


It is one year since police stations in the district headquarters towns of 


Tamil Nadu were connected by wireless. 

'THE past year has seen a been trusted with anything 
notable advance in more delicate than the lathi 
police methods and service salute to their II Duce, the 
to the public. It is now chief minister, may be seen 
generally admitted that the nourishing all VIPs, from 
Thambipatti police make panchayat and municipal 
the best babysitters; the to State-and even the un- 
Chennai Nagar police, mar- planned family of office 
riage counsellors; the Pan- bearers of the ruling fac- 
dya, Pallava, Chola and tion. The time has now 
Chera Nadu police, finan- come to explode another 
cial advisers. Policemen myth: that policemen can- 
are allowed-nay, encourag- not be good cowboys, 
ed—^to stuff the computer 

and sit under their stetion Any one who doubts the 
wifeless set. Constables skill of a policeman as 
who before the last by- a cowpoke has'only to read 
election would not have the hoped for book by Ma- 

Shaplnra WecUj. « 


dooalagan, the only sub sonal—if not intimate. It 
inspector of police to have was in fact, the first thing 
ever taken charge at Thiru- to really hit him the mo- 
tupalayam. Being on the ment he entered town. As 
fringe of a well-poached the constable showing him 
forest, infested with an to his quarters was strug- 
occasional lame jackal, gling with the rusty lock, 
residents of T’Palayam, as Madoo decided to take 
viewed through the Crime over. While doing so, he 
Detection Files are capable stooped to show the even 
of only one crime: cattle more rusty bunch of keys 
lifting. to the faint light from the 

street lamp barely penetrat- 
Madoo’s introduction to ing the front verandah, 
the popular local pastime The enthusiasm with which 
was not as impersonal as the local population had 
the police station’s C.D. indulged in their favourite 
files, but a trifie more per- sport, while the border 
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town went without an S.I. 
had turned the police lines 
into a cattle farm, and the 
S.I.’s verandah, the shed 
for the more expensive 
pieces used in the game. 

Had Madoo noticed the 
Murrah we might have been 
the poorer. For, he would 
not have got the requisite 
inspiration—not to speak of 
provocation—to write the 
aforementioned legend 
shattering treatise. Madco 
admitted-after not too little 
persuation-that he expects 
an Honorary Doctorate of 
Veterinary Science to come 
his way as a result of his 
six-month bout of duty in 
T’Palayam. lie even show¬ 
ed visiting cards and other 
stationery prepared in 
anticipation of the Hon. 
Doctorate. 

But I disgress. While 
stooping with keys in hand, 
Madoo look them unwit¬ 
tingly, very near the udder 
of the Murrah. The latter, 
mistook his intentions and 
therefore, visited upon his 
young person such an in¬ 
finite variety of intimate 
mayhem that he was bare¬ 
ly marriageable—and touch 
able—by the time the con¬ 
stable stood him again. 

Within hours of his 
arrival, Madoo caught the 
rustler responsible for the 
Murrah and its two com¬ 


panions, a New Jersey and 
a Sindhi. He was about to 
take out the mayhem on 
the culprit when the latter 
earned an unexpeced re- 
prive. He blurted out that 
the three would calve any 
day and as such had been 
specially selected for the 
new S.I. 

As a trainee, Madoo had 
often been deployed to con¬ 
trol screaming mobs of 
dowagers in Kanchipuram 
silk saris and diamond 
nose-studs, whenever the 
nonagenerian matinee idol 
since the first silent film 
went about holding medi¬ 
tation meetings. Pregnant 
Murrah, Sindhi and New 
Jersey were a new kettle 
of fish and they had him 
badly rattled, so much so, 
he did something quite 
premature. He sent for 
the village rnunsiff and 
handed over the butfalo 
and cows to his care. Then, 
jumping on the station 
motor cycle, made a bee 
line for the Sub Magis 
trates Court. 50 Krns. 
away, at the Dt. Hqrs.. 
Thambipatti. 

By a happy coincidence, 
the S.M. (Sub Magistrate) 
was as fresh to his job as 
Madoo was to his. Conse¬ 


quently, he upbraided the 
S.I. for his “failure to pro¬ 
duce the theft properties 
before the Court” and for 
“handing possession of the 
theft properties to the 
V.M.” (Village Munsiff). 
Madoo’s offer to produce 
“a doctor’s certificate” to 
establish that the theft 
properties were in no con¬ 
dition to travel evoked only 
the laconic order: “The 
theft properties must be 
produced before the court 
at the next hearing.” 

A week later was the 
next hearing, but the S.M. 
had flu. Despite the ample 
slock of hay and other 
goodies Madoo had pro¬ 
vided, the 50 Krns. lorry 
ride over terrain only fit 
for a jeep was more than 
the New Jersey could 
stomach. She registered 
her protest by calving 
promptly on arrival at the 
court’s premises, to the 
immense entertainment of 
the customary Roman mob. 
The fun was not the calv¬ 
ing as Madoo’s Jeeves-like 
role of midwife. 

The neighbouring S.M. 
came in the afternoon and 


salaries for six months but 
not his own salary for that 
period, asked: the author¬ 
ity on which he had also 
transported: one calf back 
to his hqrs.; two calves to 
and from his hqrs.; and, 
three calves from hqrs., on 
three occasions. After a 
great deal of rigmarole, the 
letter smoothly , concluded 
by informing him: “As the 
court did not order the 
transport of calves the 
fare of the extra properties 
transported on each occa¬ 
sion is being deducted from 
the officer’s next pay.” It 
then gave a figure equal to 
the six months’ pay due to 
Madoo. The same day a 
courier brought two more 
letters from the faceless 
persons in the District 
Police Office. One said he 
was being placed under 
suspension, “with immedi¬ 
ate effect, pending framing 
of charges for misappropri¬ 
ating a part of the theft 
properties (not accounting 
for the milk of the three 
milch animals)'*. The other 
wanted a “convincing ex¬ 
planation” as to how the 
only accused ever appre¬ 
hended in any crime of 


adjourned all the cases by staUon was allowed to 
a week. By that date the acquitted. 



Sindhi calved. Again, the 
S.M. took a fortnight’s * ♦ * 

leave, to search for a col¬ 
lege that would part with On a farm across the 
a seat for his niece. A Thannipuzha Nadi river, 
month later when the case the W'aters of which launch- 
was actually tried, the ed a hundred tribunals, 
“theft properties” were commissions, awards and 

contentedly licking their Supreme Court injunctions, 

off spring as the S.M. ac- sod, about a mile from 
quilted the accused. T’Palayam lives an Hono¬ 

rary Dr. of Veterinary 
Events then moved swift- Science. His cattle are 
ly for Madoo. The Accoun- famous in all the neigh- 
tant-General’s office which bouring States, 
accepted his signature for 

drawing his constables’ . SHAFl 
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The Water-meter 


^HEN I found my Officer 
frantically dialling and 
failing to get V required 
connection fbr }ieaily 15 
minutes, I knew something 
was amiss. Before, how¬ 
ever, I could discreetly 
ask him the cause of his 
anxiety, he himself voiced 
his problem. In an angry 
tone, he gave vent to his 
injured feelings, “This is 
scandalous! Nonsense! For 
the twelfth time in the last 
six months my water-meter 
has been stolen and these 
corporation people are 
deaf and dumb to my com¬ 
plaints.”, he said in 

one breath and resumed 
dialling. Luckily he got 
the connection this time, 
but no amiable response 
from the other end. I 
could gauge from his ex¬ 
pression that he had failed 
in his bid to convince the 
corporation officials of his 
difficulty. “SiUy fellow!” 
he barked, “This non- 
descrepit heel has the 
cheek to tell me I should 
be more careful. As if we 
are careless. Doesn’t know 
how to talk to a gazetted 

officer.” I endorsed 

his views on the growing 
irresponsibility in corpora¬ 
tion offices. Finding a 
sympathiser, he related 
his experience at consider¬ 
able length, which ran 
like this: 

“Every fortnight I lose 
my water-meter. There is 
no favourite day of the 
thieves, but for the last 
half-year or so, there has not 
been a single month when 
I have not lost two water- 
meters. My complaints to 
the authorities remain un- 
Shaelm'a Weddy 


attended and unheeded. 
This is all the more irrita¬ 
ting. They tell me to be 
more careful, but I cannot 
stand guard on it all the 

24 hours. I feel I 

must report to the police 
again. I do not know to 
which dustbin they have 
assigned my earlier reports. 
I must now ask the police 
to post a constable to keep 
watch on the meter.” 

I agreed with the course 
of action proposed by him 
and he proceeded to con¬ 
tact the District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police. Here 
again he was 'not success¬ 
ful in securing the services 
of the guardians of law and 
order. “What is disgust¬ 
ing,” he said ruefully, “is 
this that this man also ad¬ 
vises me to be more care¬ 
ful. He says he cannot 
spare a policeman to tackle 
my problem exclusively, 
but the fellow does not 
understand that he will 
almost certainly catch an 
expert burglar or maybe 
it is a gang — in which 
case he will get credit for 
busting a gang of thieves 
and dacoits. The posting 
of a policeman outside 
my house could be helpful 
for other persons in the 
locality as well. But this 
man lacks imagination.... 
Anyway, I am now deter¬ 
mined to catch the thief 
myself. I’ll put these 
police chaps to shame—” 

For the next three or 
four days he was quite 
cheerful. I guessed that 
the new water-meter, which 
he had since installed, was 
perhaps going to last. How- 

11 


ever, one morning he 
emerged with a crestfallen 
face. “You know what 
has happened,” he help¬ 
fully explained in response 
to my curious eye gestures, 
“for the last four days, I 
and my wife have been 
guarding. the water-meter 
at night by turns. I was 
almost sure that we had 
frightened the thieves 
away from the locality. 
Early in the morning as I 
finished my vigil today, I 
boisterously told my wife 
that we had succeeded in 
foiling the designs of the 
thieves this time. Half an 
hour later I stepped out 
for a morning walk and as 
I returned, there was no 
trace of the water-meter. 
Within the span of half-an- 
hour the thief had done his 
handiwork and nullified all 


our alertness and precau¬ 
tions. Tell me; does not 
this sort of systematic and 
pre-meditated stealing and 
chicanery call for a 
thorough probe to ascer¬ 
tain the miscreants behind 
this nefarious game? You 
may laugh at the sugges¬ 
tion, but I have a feeling 
that even international 
crooks could be involved 
in this game. Possibly 
they have chosen my house 
for what'one may call the 
practice session and after 
having gained sufficient ex¬ 
pertise, they could employ 
their designs on a large 
scale. Alas! the police 
authorities do not go into 
the possibilities. No won¬ 
der. their record in solving 
big burglary cases is so 

poor.” 

K. V. SURJEET SINGH 



“The chief is busy constractiiig his own house; so how 
can you expect to find any of the staff here?...” 
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Full Stop to Participation 

T was rather sore that I my room tired and hungry, darooga Uni. That is in 
had no paper-correction By 8 p.m. when we troop- America, for your informa- 
this summer. Total loss of ed into the dining hall, tion. 

two thousand rupees. How quite a selection of person- Back to the Summer In¬ 
does one ‘crow-catch’ the alities had gathered from stitute. It was inaugurated 
Chief Examiner? Indian colleges. Men and at 10 a.m. next morning by 

Then there was this women of all age-groups, the Vice-Chancellor of 
Summer In.stitute in Future attired in a variety of cost- Nidhidhyasana University. 
Grammar at Nidhidhyasana umes. Crowned by an as- Tall and fair he was, a per- 
University. I went to our sortment of hair-styles, feet Balraj Sahni. He wel- 
Principal’s House with a Some mousey creatures, a corned us all to the pic- 
two kilo tin of Vanaspati few Mahendra Sandhus, turesque campus. Must have 
and won the deputation to some ancient ladies, a good- been a circus joker in his 
participate in the Institute, ly number of curvacious, previous birth. All the pic- 
Nidhidhyasana Univer- vivacious women. Conver- turesque beauty here was 
sity is a few hundred miles sation was mostly dull. Ex- in the squat staff-quarters 
from my place. In fact it changing news of their ex- and ugly hostel buildings, 
is in another State, one of aminerships. We downed You saw nothing but flags 
the many Pradeshs in India the food platters carrying of washing fluttering every- 
you know. When my train on all the while mutual in- where. Then the Director 
was ushered into the dismal troductions. No Sir, not a took over. Mumbled some- 
station, the sky was brilli- very enthusable crowd for thing about the Tiinbuctoo 
antly white and the earth a young college lecturer like Cultural Corps helping the 
below sizzling hot. No re- me. You see, I am a poet. I University run the Institute 
presentative from the Uni- do this job of notes-dictat- as a refresher course. His 
versity. I got into the only ing to fill my belly. I have conclusion made us sit up. 
jutka available and went never felt at home in the In future we will have only 
in search of the University, academic crowd. My 10-line grammar and not literature 
It was 2.30 when I located poem has ben published in as the vehicle of expres- 
the person in charge of the CatalarUa Poetica, the Uni- sion! 

Summer Institute. 1 entered versity Journal of Tooten- The Institute was meant 

to last four weeks. But I 
couldn’t stand any more of 
it after the third day. The 
pompous university readers 
and professors who lectur¬ 
ed to us seemed a set of 
asses put together. None of 
them had anything publish¬ 
ed in a foreign country. 
Fancy! Nobody seemed to 
have even heard that Toot- 
endarooga’s Catalanta Poet¬ 
ica had published my ‘The 
Dozing Squirrel’. All that 
they could do was to ask 
us to ‘decode’ a problem 
‘integrally inter-relate toe 
grammatical - potentialities 
of a poem with its creative 
propensities’. 

Then there was this Pro¬ 
fessor of Linguistometiics 
of Nidhidhyasana Univer¬ 
sity who began to lecture 
us on the concept of a ‘full 
stop’. That was on toe 
fourth day. 

“What is a full stop?” he 
screeched toe question and 
glared at us. Poor, poor 
college lecturers gave a 
shudder, and then sat sui- 
cidally still. 


cycling is good 
for health • 



is good for 
cycling ! 
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bolter iii.ii'k AUo'J 


INDIA’S LARGEST 
SELLING BICYCLE 



“You there, Mrs. Who? 
Can you define a full stop?” 

Poor Mrs. Brinjala Kato- 
anayaki, ageing, plumpish, 
blinking through her thick 
soda-bottle spectacles stood 
up, blushing to the grey 
roots of her thinning hair. 

The Professor asked a 
few more, but none could 
really define it.' Who is 
bothered with a full stop or 
a pronoun or an adverb? 

I felt like mad when I 
saw the triumphant face of 
the Professor. I got up. Was 
it for nothing that I read 
my dictionary regularly? 
Do I not spend most of my 
time hunting rare and ex¬ 
otic words to string to¬ 
gether and despatch the 
rainbow to poetry maga¬ 
zines all over the world? 
Haven’t I had my ‘The 
Dozing Squirrel’ hailed for 
its array of unusual 
images? 

Yes, Sir, I shook my rich, 
gleaming locks like Samson 
and overwhelmed toe Pro¬ 
fessor with the historical 
definition of ‘full stop’ fol¬ 
lowed by the grammatical, 
cultural, linguistic, and ac¬ 
ademic definitions in that 
order. I am not a talk¬ 
ative chap, but I can 
never stand nonsense. The 
Professor found his occu¬ 
pation gone, and the fellow 
participants were delight¬ 
ed as I swallowed up the 
discussion hour too. I then 
bade them farewell saying 
that I preferred to brow¬ 
beat the sheep in my class, 
than be kicked about by 
the University book-worms. 
The two kilo tin of Vanas¬ 
pati was a total waste and 
I had to return and croak 
in my class instead of en¬ 
joying the ‘picturesque’ 
Nidhidhyasana Campus. 

Never mind. My poem on 
toe ^mmer Institute titled 
‘Compendium Educational’ 
has been accepted' for pub¬ 
lication in Poetical Argosy 
published by the Poetry 
Society of Chimorozo. Con¬ 
gratulate me, dear frlepds. 

“ASWIN” 
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Blessing of Acharya? 



J.P. is reported to have got green signal from Vinobaji to continue his agitation in Bihar. 


T was standing at the en¬ 
trance to our wing of 
the great big society build¬ 
ing, enjoying the sight of 
the heaviest rain of the 
season. “Hey, Professor,” 
suddenly came from be¬ 
hind. I pivoted round and 
blinked. It was the high- 
ranking government offi¬ 
cial who owns the flat op¬ 
posite to mine. We call him 
Big Nob. A more rain proof 
man I’ve never seen. He 
was in his rain-hat, rain¬ 
coat, and gum-boots; and 
he had a huge tent of an 
umbrella over his hatted 
head, its crook grasped 
firmly by his right hand. 
"My!” I gasp^. 

“WeB?” he queried in 

Weekly 


Wrath of 


his authoritative govern¬ 
ment voice. 

“You certainly are all 
set for the waters.” 

“Right.” 

“But it’s raining curtains 
and sheets, and the wind’s 
howling like a wild beast 
and using the watery ele¬ 
ment as a whiplash to 
scourge the earth with.” 

“I don’t care,” said Big 
Nob, spinning his umbrel¬ 
la round and round over¬ 
head. “Not a drop can touch 
me.” 

“Don’t be so sure,” I 
warned him. “The Rain 


Rain God 


God requires to be ap¬ 
peased. Your rainproof gear 
is very provocative; it bids 
fair to rouse its wrath.” 

“Nonsense. I never knew 
you were so dashed supersti¬ 
tious. Not a drop of the 
waters can get at me. What 
about you? Not going to 
college?” 

“Nope.” 

“What a shame,” Big 
Nob went off in a fit of 
righteous indignation. “No 
sense of duty; no will to 
work; no conscience. How 
can one neglect one’s share 
of the world’s work, and 
live with oneself at ease? 
Now with me, work is 


worship; duty is deity.” 

“And see what a mess 
you’ve made of this coun¬ 
try,” I let fly. 

“Your levity amazes me. 
Professor. What are you go¬ 
ing to do with yourself to¬ 
day?” 

“I am going to propi¬ 
tiate the Rain God,” I said. 

“How?” Big Nob asked. 

“By enjoying myself in 
the deluge.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Listen, my dear sir.” 1 
said, gravely and impor- 
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lantly. “I have chalked out 
a regular programme for 
myself. But you’re getting 
late?” 

“I can spare a few mi¬ 
nutes; I’m catching the len¬ 
ten fast,” smiled Bib Nob. 

“Good,” I proceeded. 
“Listen. After I am relieved 
of your workmad presence. 
1 shall slowly saunter down 
to that rain-soaked lawn 
through the rain-storm.” 

“But you are in your 
home-wear, not in the least 
protected against the rain!” 


experience the blessed 
coolth of the rain and the 
wind. The terrific delight 
of it all!” 

“Professor,” said Big 
Nob with a certain finality 
in his government voice, 
“you have gone mad.” 

“Better to be rain-mad 
than office-mad,” I retort¬ 
ed. “I shall have my fill 
of the rains in the open, 
and then I shall get back 
into my fiat. I shall have 
a thorough rub down with 
my big rough towel and 
thus dry myself. Few ear- 


busy signing the day’s pa¬ 
pers without reading them.’' 

“I always read the pa¬ 
pers I sign,” barked Big 
Nob. 

“You don’t read any¬ 
thing,” 1 barked back. 

And, with an infuriated 
whirl of his umbrella and 
rustle of his raincoat, Big 
Nob fared forth in the 
drumming booming rain. 

The rain was still slash¬ 
ing down most ferociously 
when I woke up from my 


where. And then it got 
under my rain-coat and tore 
up all the buttons and 
swept me into a gutter. Fd ^ 
have been drowned, had 
not a couple of boys' 
caught hold of me and drag¬ 
ged me out. They asked for 
the coat, and, I was glad 
to give it to them.” 

0 

“You won’t be able to 
get out of your gum-boots,” - 
I pointed out to him. “They 
are full of gutter-water; i 
they’ll have to bo snipped 


“The rain is not to be 
protected against; it is to 
be freely received on one’s 
bare body and thus enjoy¬ 
ed. I shall stand in the 
centre of the watery lawn; 
1 shall take off my shirt; I 
shall roll up my dhoti; 1 
shall have the heavy down¬ 
pour full and unhampered 
on me.” 

“You’ll catch your death 
of cold, you foolish Pro¬ 
fessor,” Big Nob grunted. 

“Plff!” 1 scoffed at the 
silly utterance. “When the 
Rain Cod’s thousand fin¬ 
gers strike and sting your 
body, no cold can attack 
you; all your hidden ail¬ 
ments arc driven out. Have 
you ever been out in the 
rains bare-bodied, my dear 
sir?” 

‘i’ve never been that 
idiotic.” 

“Then you arc a strang¬ 
er to the supreme joy the 
cascading waters can bring 
unto your physical, mental, 
and spiritual being. While 
you are being slowly roast¬ 
ed in the heat inside your 
waterproof wear, 1 shall be 
letting myself go in the 
blessed torrents. Ah, the 
feel of the showers lashing 
down thick and fast on 
your frame! I shall rub my¬ 
self hard all over; I shall 
run around, shouting, scr¬ 
eaming wildly. I shal WARM 
myself up! And I shall then 


thiy pleasures can equal 
that of the dryness which 
comes thus to a man who 
has become rain-wet in the 
great open spaces. Then, 
once more in my soft and 
ttowing home-wear. 1 shall 
imbibe a pot of piping hot 
coffee. The more it rains 
outside, the better the taste 
of the coffee. The welter 
the day, the better this 
drink. And then, while you 
are slogging away at your 
dusty musty files in that 
office-hole of yours, I shall 
be having my hot spicy 
lunch. I shall eat a lot; 1 
shall eat long; looking at 
the rain from my dining¬ 
room window, I shall sav¬ 
our every morsel I take and 
relish it with resounding 
smacks.” 

“My God!” burst out Big 
Nob. “And this man is a 
college teacher!” 

“And then” 1 continued, 
“luxuriating in that hea¬ 
venly feeling of repletion 
that comes to the man who 
has eaten well. I shall turn 
in for a good sound nap.” 

“You’ll be sleeping while 
the world is working,” Big 
Nob was rather bitter. 

“Not the world,” 1 said. 
“Your sort of the world. I 
shall get up at about four 
in the afternoon. Then 
again a whole big pot of 
rare fine coffee reinforced 
by hot pakodas. Perhaps at 
that very hour, you’ll be 


snooze that had become 
deep slumber. Prema was 
ready with the coffee and 
the pakodas. I partook lib¬ 
erally of both, then went 
dowm to the entrance once 
more to watch the witch¬ 
ery of the waters. Suddenly, 
through the swirling mists, 
emerged Big Nob. “Back 
so soon?” I asked him 
when he’d swished in. 

“Never got to the office,” 
he groaned. 

“Well?” I was curious. 

“All local trains stop at 
the station midway and run 
back. The track ahead’s 
under four feet of water. 
The roads beyond are water¬ 
logged, All vehicular tra¬ 
ffic’s at a stand-stil. Six 
hours in the trains up and 
down, and I’m back here,” 
wailed Big Nob. “Hatless. 
Left the hat in the train 
back!” 

“Strange how 1 didn’t 
notice it before, but, my 
dear sir, where’s your um¬ 
brella, and where’s your 
rain coat?” I asked. 

“You don’t know what 
I’ve gone through,” Big 
Nob sighed. “On my way 
here, a horrendous gale 
got into my umbrella and 
ripped it off me and carri¬ 
ed it away. I know not 


out bit by bit with a pair 
of scissors.” 

The ‘haggard, drenched, 
desponding’ man put his 
hand to his hip-pocket and 
emitted a wordless gurgle. 
“My wallet!” he then con¬ 
trived to articulate. “It 
contained six hundred-rupee 
notes!” 

“Those life-saving boys!” 
I explained the mystery to 
the robbed one. “Now that 
will teach you to respect 
the Rain God. And to think 
that while you were suffer¬ 
ing all these tortures, 1 
was having my coffee, and 
lunch, and siesta, and...” 

“Hrrrmph,” snorted Big 
Nob, and started stomping 
off, the last thing a man in 
gum-boots and in a slip¬ 
pery passage should think 
of doing. Big Nob slipped, 
fell, and remained fallen. 
Don’t be sad. He’s alive. 
But he’s in bed, and not 
likely to get out of it for at 
least a week from now, 
that is, the fifth day of the 
fall. What has soured him 
overmuch is the fact that 
his office had been closed 
because of heavy rains the 
day he started out for it. 

M. A. MAZMUDAR 
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To the Rescue 



—Shankar's Weekly, July 17, 1949 


Classless 


Services 


QHAPRASIS danced, low- a privilege so far enjoined due course as it ever has 
er division clerks swirl- to be enjoyed only by the been, 
ed, upper division clerks elect, the gazetted officers. The next thing the go- 
hopped, assistants skipped. Perhaps the chaprasi too vernment are seriously 
and sweepers performed can get a spacious air-con- thinking, it is rumoured, is 
kathakali - cum - manipuri. ditioned carpetted room to abolish divisions in the 
With breezy hilarity every- with plenty of cushioned successes obtained in school 
one hailed the great radi- chairs and a row of books and college examinations, 
cal revolution the govern- in a big rack or perhaps The trouble usually starts 
ment has proclaimed esta- the chief secretary too could from here. The first divi- 
blishing a classless service take files around. With this sioners usually get selected 
whose nonexistence so far radical revolution the green for Class I posts. Any one 
has been the cause of all revolution is going to look attending a school or a col- 
inefficiency. The French, greener, the white whiter, lege regularly or irregular- 
Uussian, Cuban revolutions In the absence of the chief ly will be declared passed 
were nothing compared to secretary the sweeper can or graduated as the case 
this great mid-July pro- .sign the papers now that maybe. And as IJPSC has 
nouncement made despite it has been established been_ the major culprit in 
powercuts, monsoon failure, beyond the shadow of a classifying officers as bra- 
farmers and dealers in food doubt that the inks in the hmin class and sudra class, 
ganging up. pens held by the chaprasi the government are propos- 

' Now the chaprasi and the or chief secretary is black ing to do away with this 
chief secretary will get paid and the blood in their veins organisation. _ This proposal 
through cheques. Both can is red and whoever signs, might take time until some 
countersign “True copies”, things will be happening in device is found out to berth 
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superannuated government 
favourites, who cannot be 
ambassadors or vice-chan¬ 
cellors. 

Why, it can abolish the 
sort of clash distinction 
among ministers. The ranks 
like ministers of cabinet 
rank, union ministers, mi¬ 
nisters of state, deputy mi¬ 
nisters are bound to be 
abolished in our truly so¬ 
cialistic state. What started 
with the railway compart¬ 
ments could end in ranks 
of ministers. They can be 
grouped as Group A minis¬ 
ters and Group B ministers. 

Classism is bad, and 
groupism seems to be pre¬ 
ferable to the powers that 
be. 


D. MUTHUSWAMY 

21 July 1274 






gVERY evening she comes 
to our flat, the angel- 
face from flat number 
eight directly behind ours. 
She belongs to an upper 
middle class Gujarati fami¬ 
ly. Her father has his 


English medium school 
where they also teach such 
exotic languages as French 
(I think they are preparing 
them to become world citi¬ 
zens). Our homework ses¬ 
sions cover everything 


times but was a historic 
phenomenon. But angel- 
face put me wise to the 
facts. With her history, 
geography and chemistry 
books she proved conclus¬ 
ively that even cement 


less than fifteen sentencAi.% 
why “Ring Wild Bells, Ring 
out Loud” is an appropriate 
title to the poem of the 
same title? It’s just unfair, 
asking innocent children 
to justify what a poet, dead 


hands full trying to keep from Einstein to English had not been invented in and gone long ago, did in 

the family in the upper poetry. I must admit that those times leave alone one of his weak moments.’ 

middle class bracket. Her the scs.sions with angelface cement shortage. Anyway, I can’t do it myself. For- 
mother is busy most of the have helped me learn as it was just that the king tunately, I have a nephew 
time doing her own home- much as I have been able had died ahead of schedule who has a flair for this kind 

work or with the two young- to teach her. She taught upsetting all the calcula- of things. So I pass the 

er kids or entertaining the me, for instance, that Eau tions. (And so you have time, telling angelface little i 
inevitable neighbourhood is French for water. (Eau “The Qutub” and not Qutub stories until he makes the 
visitors. Naturally, neither de cologne no longer I and Qutub II). scene. He gets his chance, 

parent has any time for sounds romantic to me and angelface gets the marks, 

angelface’s homework. So 1 have stopped adding a History, Geography and her teacher is immensely 

she finds her haven in flat few drops of it, as the in- French is all good. What pleased with the answers 

number seven. structions on the label say, I abhor is the English poe- and her parents are happy 

to Eau de Bombay for my try session. I hold the view that angelface manages her 

I am a Government serv- bath). It was in one of that poems are to be learnt studies all on her own. 

ant. Whether I am upper the geography sessions that by heart and forgotten Only I am finding it tough- 

middle, middle or lower- I learnt why Bombay had later or to be read and en- er as she progresses higher 

middle class depends on 200 ems of annual rainfall joyed depending on wheth- and higher in the school < 

where I am posted. In while nearby Poona had er you were a student ap- every year and brings home 
Bombay I belong to the only 75 cms. Until then I pearing for an exam or a tougher and tougher pro 
middle class. I am an hon- had thought nothing much lover of poems. But asking blems! 

est servant and work to of the Western Ghats ex- these kids to write in not JAYSRI 

rule even when there is no cept for their scenic beauty. 

work-to-rulc agitations. And I had to explain, though, _ 

so I am back home in to angelface why there was 
good time most of the days, a drought two seasons ago. 

But angelface reaches my despite what the book said 
flat even before I do. She about the 200 cms rainfall, 
waits on the steps outside 1 wish they w'ould rewrite 
with a pile of books. If the geography text books 
she does not go and play, with such explanations, 
it’s because “Mommy said just as Mr. Oak is doing 
I can go and play only after for Indian History. 

I do my homew'ork”. You 

would think that it must be Talking of history 1 re¬ 
annoying to be greeted member the session about 
with someone’s homework Qutb-ud-din and the slave 
after .sweating the day at dynasty. Most of you must 
the oflice. You could not have seen the incomplete 
be more right. But if I do structure, near the Qutub 
not complain it’s because minar, that had aspirations 
of the sweet smile on that of becoming Qutub II. I 
angel face. had all along put it to 

cement shortage, additing 



Being from the upper that cement shortage was «Go easy on the hood-winking—it’s straining your 
middle class she goes to an not an invention of modem eyas...” 
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WOMEN’S PAGE 


Increasing Agony 


tsjOTHING has - annoyed 
, my husband more in 
recent days than my fre¬ 
quent entreaty for sum¬ 
moning an electrician. No 
day goes without the need 
for this ‘superman’ since 
we acquired an array of 
electrical gadgets during 
the pre-budget rush. 

Of course, we saved, or 
considered so, quite a siza¬ 
ble amount by way of excise 
duty. But the time-saving 
machines supposed to ac¬ 
celerate my cooking, add 
to cleaning efficiency, and 
increase recreational faci¬ 
lity are proving to be a 
source of constant and con¬ 
tinuous nuisance apart from 
their proven ability to dis¬ 
turb the peace of the house 
and create problems for me, 
for the children and for my 
poor hubby, who is already 
overworked. 

As gas is in short supply, 
I have switched on to ele¬ 
ctric-stove. The gas stove is 
still kept in position, as a 
prestige-piece. 

Last week we had a few 
guests. This was nothing 
peculiar on ^Sundays. In 
good old days we enjoyed 
the company of guests. But 
these days I am so allergic 
to the sight of a guest that 
I start counting minutes 
when I could see them off. 
Hubby has a tendency to 
invite people—^just like that. 
Actually he doesn’t mean 
anything when he calls them 
over for lunch or dinner. It 
has become just a part of 
his nature. Our good friends 
never fail to oblige him. 
Often it is only when they 
land up that I am able to 
count the number for din¬ 
ner. Rice, sugar, oil, wheat, 
fuel, and anything of daily 
use are all rationed. Fuel 
is not easily available. 
Pulses are adulterated and 
full of dust and gnt re¬ 
quiring the service of a few 
sparrows to segregate them. 
Spices are synthetic and 
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coloured. Vegetables are 
sold in milligrams, as gold 
or medicines. Meat is a 
luxury. Eggs are luckily not 
adulterated, but beyond the 
reach of a family of aver¬ 
age income! 

Still the pleasant habit 
of picking hosts doesn’t sub¬ 
side.... Oh! I am sorry to 
have deviated from my 
original theme. 

Yes. When Hubby was 
playing a game of cards 
with the guests, the pulao 
was half-cooked, and the 
power went off. I ran to the 
drawing room and request¬ 
ed ‘the lesser half’ to ring 
up the electrician. “Don’t 
you know it is Sunday? The 
shops are closed’’, he repli¬ 
ed. 

One of the guests knew 
a little about electrical 
manipulations. He kindly 
offered to set things right. 
There was no fuse wire. But 
that did not discourage him. 
He cut a piece of wire from 
the table lamp, pulled out 
a few pieces of copper wire 
from the plastic casing with 
his protruding teeth. The 
fuse rectified my stove and 
it was working again. (The 
incident also gave me an 
insight into the preference 
of engineer grooms these 
days.) 

I hurried to the kitchen. 
How nice! The stove was 
getting red hot! I heaved a 
sigh of relief. 

As I was chopping the 
green coriander, there was 
a big thud. The lights went 
off and the stove struck 
work, in sympathy! No 
wonder the menfolk are so 
egotic. Even for small things 
we have to go to them. It 
was all dark. I could not 
find my torch. 

The kindling end of my 
kind guest’s cigarette ligh¬ 
ter took its place! 

“What is the matter?’’ I 
asked. 


“I had just switched on 
the fridge’’ replied hubby. 

Again our good friend 
cut a piece of wire from 
the table-lamp and set right 
the fuse. 

“Don’t put on the fridge 
just now. Let me finish my 
cooking first”, I begged. 

“What about T.V.?’’ ask¬ 
ed Kittu, my son. 

“No, that won’t disturb. 
Its consumption is so no¬ 
minal”, explained our guest. 
How dangerous is little 
knowledge! 

Back to the kitchen. The 
clock struck eleven. In a 
hurry, I started stirring the 
half-cooked rice. The stew 
was boiling on the other 
stove. Suddenly the whole 
house plunged into dark¬ 
ness preceded by a deafen¬ 
ing explosion. It appears 
Kittu wanted to watch the 
puppet film on the T.V. I 
was shuttling between the 
kitchen and the drawing 
room. And now I was in the 
latter. 

“What to do?” I wailed. 

“Don’t worry”, said our 
guest-cum-saviour. He chew¬ 
ed some more wire (now 
from the mixi) and fixed 
the fuse. I was overwhelm¬ 
ed and did not know how to 
thank him. He advised me 
to stop using the electric 
stove as the voltage was 
low. 

“But, then, how do I 
cook?” 

“Don’t bother. We shall 
have dinner some other 
day”, comforted the guests. 

“Then you must have 
some coffee at least. You 
-won’t mind darkness while 
I prepare coffee by candle. 
The voltage consumption 
will be less, “I said. I swit¬ 
ched on to coffee-making. 
Tlie espresso coffee machine 
was working allright. One 
could hear the pre-boil his¬ 
sing of the water so clearly. 


In the meantime, I mixed 
the milk with coffee and 
sugar, and waited for the 
signal of the steam. 

Lo! in place of steam 
there was a loud burst fol¬ 
lowed by total black-out. 

“Oh! my,” screamed one 
guest. After testing the 
fuse he declared that the 
pole fuse is blown. 

“1 have no ladder here! 
How will you climb up the 
poles then?” 

“No, dear, I am helpless. 
I am so sorry. I can’t reach 
the poles. It is too danger¬ 
ous. Moreover, it is raining” 
And I stood in silence with 
my head hung low. 

“Better that we leave 
now,” murmured the wiser 
of the four guests. 

“But why do these things 
happen?” asked Kittu. 

“You know low voltage, 
high voltage, faulty coils, 
rain, lightning—all these 
things cause short circuit’,’ 
explained our ‘electrical’ 
friend in the candlelight. I 
got fed up. I suffered from 
high and short and long 
circuits.” Poor hubby was 
thoroughly perturbed and 
perplexed. And the guests? 
I could not see their ex¬ 
pressions by candlelight. 
But their tone indicated the 
degree of their disappoint¬ 
ment. They bade us farewell 
and we slumped into our 
beds. 

The treasure house of 
the gifts of science and 
technology, condensed and 
converted into small units 
for washing, heating, cook¬ 
ing. cleaning and lighting 
has turned to be nothing 
but a Pandora’s Box. 

Thanks to the quality of 
the products. 

Thanks to the materials 
used and many thanks to 
the power section for the 
intermittent fluctuations. 

USHA GOPINATHAN 
21 July 1914 
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YOUTH 


Higher Education 


J^ECENTLY, browsing 
through a collection of 
newly-arrived titles in a 
Calcutta bookshop, I came 
upon a slim anthology of 
six “reportorial” pieces 
done by Ved Mehta for the 
New Yorker. Called “John 
Is Easy to Please” (Pengu¬ 
in, 1974), the book is sub¬ 
titled “Encounters with the 
written and the spoken 
word”. In the words of the 
famous writer-journalist 
himself, the pieces “reflect, 
in different ways, the 
word”. In the words of the 
home: India, where I was 
born and brought up; the 
United States and Britain, 
where I have lived since I 
was fifteen.... ” 

Having read Mehta be¬ 
fore and been amply satis¬ 
fied, I did not hesitate to 
buy “John Is... ” Happy to 
say, I finished it in a day; 
which I mean to be a tri¬ 
bute to the writer’s ability 
to arrest and bind his 
reader’s attention. 

Each of the six pieces is. 
In the main, about an indi¬ 


vidual: George Sherry, bril- pelling heading. Both the ning of his reputation 
liant U.N. interpreter-turn- Narayan’s — the writer as a„ author in England )” 
ed-official (“A Second well as the man — come excemt could’ well 

Voice”); Sir William Haley, out clearly and convincing- ' 
self-taught English editor ly. Mehta writes in a man- 8*'^® birth to a not irrele- 

and broadcaster who ner known to only the best vant discussion on the 

brought to bear the stamp of journalists: without fear Indian educational system, 
of his forceful, and often or favour, without any ob- an(j Qjjg may» well be en- 

original, ideas on the B.B.C. vious show of affection or couraeed to auestion thP 

(“The Third”); Sir Basil rancour, with a careful eye to question the 

Blackwell, Oxford bookman to the softest of Narayan’s and value of the , 

and an illustrious name in utterances and the smallest entire conventional system 
the book-selling and pub- of his gestures. of school and college learn- 

lishing industry (“Quiet, “The Train Had Just mg^ Where is that presum- 

Beneficent Things”); Ram Arrived at Malgudi Station” ^ brilUant brother of 

Babu Saksena, Urdu trans- tells, among many other “ 

lator and critic (“There Is things, how the young Na- ^ *1® passed his 

No Telling”); R.K. Na- rayan could never pass his H-A. at 18? No one knows, 
charming exams. Not that he was 
stupid, just that he couldn’t 

c^e less about exams and he does'not'seem“to have 
things hke that. After 
having met Narayan on a 

and 


rayan, man of 
simplicity and wit, and 
acclaimed as the best 
Indian novelist writing in 
English (“The Train Had 
Just Arrived at Malgudi number of occasions 
Station”); and Noam Chom- conversed 
sky, the amazingly contro¬ 
versial American linguist 
(“John Is Easy to Please”). 

While much of what is 
in the collection is highly 
readable, the piece on Na¬ 
rayan is by far the most 
interesting and forms com- the window 
_' passers-by. 


and worse still, no one 
seems to care; at any rate. 


VE NOTHING TO 
DECLARE EXCEPT 
CHARMINAR 

CIGARETTES 



done anything remarkable. 
That is the curious, and sad, 
with him at thing about many of those 
length on everything that Indians who do brilliantly 
one writer is likely to be jn t^eir written examina- 

other, Mehta writes: pitted against the 

at Mysore University, Na- adversities of life, and not 
rayan (swami) sat day- against text-books, ques- 
dreaming, looking out of tion-papers and the like, 
at trees and jj,gy shrivel and 

nothing; the only book ^"8 the great expectajons 
that made an impression aroused m 

on his vegetating mind was breasts of proud teach- 


Rabindranath Tagore’s ro^ 
mantic tract against aca¬ 
demic education, 
his intermediate and bac- 


ers and prouder parents. 
On the other hand, it is 
He* fail^ often the so-called “idlers” 
“wastrels”, who alleg- 


and 


calaureate examinations five nothing nor take 
several times, finally man- snything from the colleges 


aging to receive his Bache¬ 
lor of Arts degree at 
twenty-four — a shameful “8 
age for an Indian. His 
elder brother Srinivas had 
received his at eighteen, 
and many Madrasi boys 


and universities they at¬ 
tend, who end up perform- 
acts of intellectual 
merit and consequence. 
Even at a very young age, 
Narayan seems to have 
known his own mind, if 


cnvt-iot-iaB 


were Bachelors of Arts at ^ “^e’s mission, and 
fifteen or sixteen. (Na- ®hosen the right guide -- 
rayan’s long college career Rshindranath Tagore: nei- 
provided material for his **’®“ s®«™s t® have 

second novel. Bachelor of much affection for 
Arts, whose publication, in "tualistic learning. 

1937, marked the begin- VIDYARTHY CHATTERJEE 
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BOOKS 


New Japan 


JAPANESE IMPERIALISM TODAY. 
"Co-prosperity in greater East Asia. 

Jan Haliiday & Gavan Me Comack. 

A Pelican Original. Price SO p. 


J APAN is the second largest 
capitalist economy in the 
world and the third largest 
• economic power—^preceded only 
by the USA and the USSR. 

There has been no systematic 
and scientific study of Japanese 
Imperialism at least in Eng¬ 
lish. Even the recent writers 
on Imperialism like Paul Bavan, 
Nicolaus Sweezy, Mandel, Gun- 
(icr Frank, Emmamal and 
others have also not said any¬ 
thing about Japan. There is 

also no study of Japanese Im¬ 
perialism in relationship with 
the United States and vis>a-vis 
the less developed areas of 

South East Asia. The two 

authors have fulfilled this long 
felt need by producing a well 
documented Marxist study of 
Japan’s new economic empire 
in Asia. The book provide a 
mine of information on the 
basle political and economic 

relationship of Japan with the 
South East Asian area. This 
has rightly been set in the na¬ 
tural context of Japan’s rela¬ 
tionship with the more impor¬ 
tant imperialist power the Uni¬ 
ted States. 

The study has gained both 
in depth and signifieance by 
the studies of Japan’s relations 
with China, USSR and Australia. 
This is not merely a theoreti¬ 
cal study (though the book 
gives in separate chapters the 
details of Japan’s relationship 
with the USA). But it provides 
hard facts on which to develop 
any theory whatsoever. The 
book of necessity had to talk 
about the nature of the state in 
Japan and the relationship of 
the economy to politics. There 
is no doubt the book has been 
written for the western people 
to educate them in the activi¬ 
ties of the Japanese Imperia¬ 
lism today and thus achieve 
The full scale integration of 
Japan with political theory and 
^action’ and further to araist the 
people everywhere to defeat all 
imperialisms, Western and Japa¬ 
nese which are the Joint ene- 
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mies of all the peoples of the 
world. 

At the end of the First World 
War the Far East was also 
convulsed by a series of re¬ 
volutionary upheavals follow¬ 
ing the Russian revolution. In 
the years 1921-22, the four 
major powers: USA, Japan, 
Britain and France met in 
Washington and tried to rcst- 
abilize their positions in the 
Far East on the basis of the 
division of interests. Pearl 
Harbour however, provided a 
strange traumatic experience to 
USA and now after the Second 
World War, the USA tries to 
integrate the Japanese econo¬ 
my under US hegemony. The 
whole purpose was to demo¬ 
bilize the antagonistic elements 
within the Japanese capitalism 
without undermining the sys¬ 
tem. The war in Japan ended 
suddenly and USA had to oc¬ 
cupy Japan. The American 
occupation did not ^follow a 
linear pattern and there were 
serious contradictions during 
each of these phases. The oc¬ 
cupation achieved two major 
aims: economic (USA provid¬ 
ed nearly two thirds of Japan’s 
imports, while taking less than 
a quarter of Japan’s exports), 
political a US drafted constitu¬ 
tion was imposed while down¬ 
grading the status of the Em¬ 
peror and locating sovereignty 
in the Japanese people and 
banning the maintenance of 
land, sea air forces as well as 
the armaments. The occupa¬ 
tion didn’t smash the Japanese 
Zaibatan (Financial and Indus¬ 
trial combines) and that the 
American policy was from the 
beginning anti-Chinese revolu¬ 
tion and the Japanese working 
classes. The Korean war was 
certainly important in accelerat¬ 
ing and promoting the mili¬ 
tarisation of Japanese industry. 

The only sizeable hunk of 
foreign capital in Japan is 
American and that is about 60 


per cent to 70 per cent of the 
total foreign investment. 
American business operations in 
Japan are largely financed by 
US banks. In most of the key 
sectors most of the big Ameri¬ 
can firms are deeply entrench¬ 
ed. There are again yen-based 
industries like IBM, Coca Cola, 
Pepsi-Cola, United Fruit. There 
has recently been a tie up with 
the motor car industry loo. 
The authors have given detail¬ 
ed figures to show the instances 
of US-Japanese ties in the mili¬ 
tary industrial sector. Both 
the Korean and Vietnamese 
wars did a lot to boost up the 
Japanese military-technological 
development as a huge Ameri¬ 
can base and repair facility. 
Japan has developed special 
weapons for use in South East 
Asian terrain—a new style tank 
capable of under water use in 
the paddy fields, small flying 
boats, hovercrafts and a new 
infantry rifle dc.signcd for 
smaller men than the cumber¬ 
some American rifles. Then 
again Okinawa which was an 
American Colony from 1945 to 
May 1972 allowed for the in¬ 
vestment of dollars on extre¬ 
mely favourable terms and the 
Americans used Okinawa as a 
base to circumvent various bar¬ 
riers on capital investment 
which applied to Japan proper. 

USA actively promoted the 
expansion of Japancst economy 
in this sector because of their 
own weakness in this sector 
and also to counteract com¬ 
munist trade efforts and to 
help the reactionary regimes. 

It is well known that Japan 
lacks many of the raw mate¬ 
rials needed for industrial 
manufacturing and it is para¬ 
doxical that she gets most of 
the primary imports of tlie 
raw materials from United 
States and as against this 72 
per cent of Japan’s exports to 
USA are heavy and chemical 
industry products. In other 
words the relationship is not 
unlikely that of an industri¬ 
alized Japan to an underdeve¬ 
loped USA. Recently USA has 
invested a lot of money in 
Japan particularly in car and 
radio cassettes and got colla¬ 
boration projects. 


One should however be cau¬ 
tious of working the error of 
taking an extreme point of 
view on the question of the 
relationship of USA and Japan. 
It’s true that their military and 
political leadership is closer 
than that between USA and 
many of its European allies. 
Again until the winter of 
1971-72, Japan didn’t have an 
independent foreign policy with 
USA having veto rights under 
the security treaty. Japan is 
still tied to the dollar. 

In the wake of ‘Nixon shocks’ 
Japan has definitely found it¬ 
self obliged to start playing 
poker. It has moved on the 
question of a peace treaty with 
the Soviet Union. It broke 
with its ally on the question 
of recognition of Bangladesh. 
It .sent an ofiicial mission to 
Hanoi and it recognised Man- 
golia. It has already started 
massive participation in Siberia 
and it is revi.sing its policy of 
trade with China. I think Mao 
T.se-lung was right in 1964 
when he told a delegation of 
visiting Japanese socalists that 
Japan then belonged to one 
of the world’s two intermediary 
zones. But Japanese capital 
he noted, ‘is discontented with 
the United States’ and some 
of its representatives are open¬ 
ly rising again.st the United 
States’. Certainly a sector of 
Japanese capitalism wants to 
shake off the American yoke. 
But the indications are that 
Japanese capitalism is still 
essentially subordinated US im¬ 
perialism. 

The popular feeling in Japan 
is very much against the Ameri¬ 
cans .so much so that no Ameri¬ 
can President since the war 
has been able to set his feet 
in that country. It is this mili¬ 
tancy which will surely liberate 
both the Japanese people them¬ 
selves and the peoples of Asia 
from Japanese imperialism. 
The book has 3 appendices on 
Japan and Soviet Union and 
Japan and Australia and its 
treaty with USA. The book 
is a significant, lively and con¬ 
vincing study of a major capi¬ 
talist power. 
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KORA KAGAZ 

^NIL GANGULY’S Kora 
Kagaz based on Ashu- 
tosh Mukhopadhpy’s story 
has been described as a 
lesson in marriage. In a 
way it is. An educated 
daughter (Jaya Bhaduri) 
of a retired principal of a 
college falls in love with a 
lecturer. Her father (A.K. 
Hangal) approves of the 
alliance but the mother 
(Achla Sachdev) is of a 
different class, with materi¬ 
alistic notions of life. She 
at first rejects her daugh¬ 
ter’s suitor but eventually 
gives her consent grudg¬ 
ingly. Post-marital happi¬ 
ness of the couple, who now 
begin to live their own life 
away from the girl’s family, 
is only for a short duration. 
The mother (Achla Sach¬ 
dev) with the best of inten¬ 
tions. no doubt, begins to 
interfere in their day-to- 
day life. 

The son-in-law tries to 
resist, the daughter also 
tries to tell her mother to 
mind her own business but 
it is of no avail. A tele¬ 
phone is fixed and a refrige¬ 
rator installed in the 



“Jaya Bhaduri and Vijay Anand*’ 


out. The wife goes back insaaniyat 

to her mother. And the 

husband leaves his job and Insaaniyat starring Shashi 
quits the town. Kapoor and new discovery 

Madhu is a hotchpotch of a 
The ending though a movie, made worse by 
happy one and looks highly Shankar-Jai kishen’s insipid 
contrived. The storyline music. It starts on the 
is not original and has been familiar plot device of mis- 
tackled in many Hindi and taken identity. Rich boy 
regional films earlier. But Shashi Kapoor mistakes the 
what one begins to like is heroine Madhu for his 
the sensitive performances fiancee, but when it turns 
of the two stars, Jaya out otherwise he runs away 
Bhaduri and Vijay Anand. from home to his friends. 
There is nothing imagina- The friend (Sujit Kumar) 
tive about Anil Ganguly’s is a hotel manager and 
direction and this appears while on a visit to his 


daughter’s house by th3 to be one of the main draw- office Shashi Kapoor’s eyes 


mother. And this is the backs of the film. The col- fall on Madhu. She has 


beginning of misunder¬ 
standings between the 
newly married couple. 
After a series of tensions 
over trifles, separation 


our photography is also 
uneven, and Devon Verma’s 
comic interludes seem out 
of place. A.K. Hangal, as 
usual, makes a pleasing 
presence as a retired col- 


come to the hotel on a 
hunting safari with her 
girl friends. When the 
hunter w^ho is supposed to 
escort the party gets drunk 
and absents himself, Shashi 


seems to be the only way lege principal. 


takes his place and thus 


begins a series of adven¬ 
tures and some misadven¬ 
tures, first to get the girl, 
and then to track down his 
parents’ murderer. For 
this he joins the circus^ 
where he gets a clue that 
the killer is taking shelter 
under a false name. 

There is no continuity in 
this film. Every scene ap¬ 
pears disjointed. There 
are some slapstick moments 
though between Jagdeep 
and Shashi Kapoor which ‘ 
can be enjoyed. The new 
heroine, who was a model 
before joining the film line, 
hardly makes any impact 
either by way of her photo¬ 
genic face or acting talent. 



“Shashi Kapoor” 



Dr. P. Mozo omda r's 


^ ^ CARBUNCLE CURE (RfGD.) 


NO RISK OF OPERATION & DRESSING 



Carat 6f 
Mtrt Apfiteatim 
CURBUNCU9!, 
effRN5.SCPTfC9, 
SINUS. SORCS ^ 
CT& ' 
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MUSIC 


Fine Performance 




' j^EVENDRA Murdeshwar’s commandments of classi- topical, a monsoon melody 
V I flute recital in the Na- cal music was impressive, named Gaur-Malhar, The 
lional Programme was im- He preserved the feeling crisp preface and the two 
mediately attractive, cram- that he was singing instead gats presented in this ragy 
med with delightful fresh- of merely blowing. I am were splendidly vital, an 
ness and inventive ideas, not tired of repeating that imaginative effort in the 
It looked forward to the a flutist must have the wind realm of sounds. A dadn 
f style of his mentor Panna and physical stamina of a rendered with great charm 
l.al Ghosh, the maestro who well conditioned athlete, and ease drew the curtain 
’’elevated this wind instru- Natural you would admit for the present concert 
rnent to concert status, that one is hypnotised when Nizamuddin Khan marker 
Devendra is reliable and one hears flutists like Deven- rhythm on the tabla magni- 
exciting, and never less dra or Prakash Vadhera, ficently. His rapport with 
than stylish player who pre- ‘Mali’ or Ramani. I hasten Devendra was interesting 



sents the melodies in a 
satisfying way. invariably 
catching an appropriate 
tempo. He is neither too 
academic nor too romantic 
and lets the listener to judge 
the music for himself. 

The sounds that flow 
from his flute are natural 
and spacious without the 
? false directional efforts. He 


to add, same is true of 
Hariprasad Chaurasia too. 
I am totally convinced that 
it is not without reason that 
venu ghanam has been term¬ 
ed anodyne in a painful 
world such as ours. 

Devendra opened his pre¬ 
sentation with the princely 
Puriya-Kalyan. His alap 
studded with a stunning 


and intimate. 

What was irritating was 
the sudden change in shruti 
which I would not attribute 
to the artiste. My strong 
suspicion is that the an¬ 
nouncers had left the tape 
to fend for itself and gone 
to tea, getting back just 


in time to tell us what they 
thought we’d heard! May 
be there were disturbances 
in the ether. Can’t AIR 
afford to have a little more 
musically inclined announ¬ 
cers to present national 
programmes? 

RAJESWARl 


plays with a blend of tern- variety of tone colours and 
perament and technique textures deftly projected 

which does full justice to grandeur, 

the music’s virtuosity with- cross accents which 

out impairing his many to- vivaciously imitative of 

uches of deep reflection. writing brought sharp- 
ms bravura is excellently ness and clarity to the dis- 

' realised and he directs the iinctive notes of the modal 

central notes with warmth Ihe two gats that 

''^and suppleness. To say he fniiowed in ck tal and teen 
has this idiom in his bones underscored the artiste s 
is no exaggeration. It is intuitive grasp of the 

music without words but naosaics of modal forms, 
meaningful to the core. 1 The multiple pirouettes 
would even venture to call which the artiste performed 
»it the ultimate in cultivat- with pivotal notes at fine 
ed listening. flamboyant 

leaps and small linking 
In the programme under steps were noteworthy. It 
review, he revealed a cer- never degenerated into fus- 
tain plan, a concern for siness nor unwontedly 

consistency of style and stodgy in impact. The 

smoothness of transition, climaxing sweet sprint the 
The artiste’s eager quest focal artiste indulged in 
t for subtleties of sensation with the alert percussionist 
moderated by a keen sense was pleasant on the ears, 
and understanding, of the Devendra’s next choice was 
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SPORT 


Butcher from Britain 


'T’HE World Football Cup the entire radio commen- 
went to the wrong coun- tary relayed by the BBC, 
try—one of those quirks of but also viewed the match 
fate often cropping up on on TV a couple of days 
the sports field. The Cup later. The Dutch played 
may have been ‘destined’ remarkable soccer—posi- 
for West Germany (for tional, passing, dribbling, 
those who believe in the planned—^and for long 
occult), but it was played spells imprisoned the Ger- 
for far better by Holland mans in a fog of despera- 
(for those who go by facts), tion. The second-half was 
By and large, soccer fans all Holland as the West 
are blue at the result the German goal came under a 
world over, and don’t see series of high-pressure 
what West Germans have bombardments. It is still 
to cheer about and so not fully explicable why the 
grandly celebrate. Their Dutch failed to win, all 
team was on the receiving factors well-considered, 
end for at least 60 minutes They should have scored no 
of the 90-minute 1974 final less than four times during 
which was marred beyond their many prolonged 
repair by two penalty second-half assaults which 
awards by a referee who saw as many as nine to ten 
obviously set out with his German players walling off 
weather eye on creating their goalmouth! Skipper 
drama and grabbing the Johann Cruyf, Holland’s 
spotlight. The Germans brilliant answer to Brazil’s 
really suffered a moral Pole and Portugal’s Kusibio 
defeat. (both now done), was of 

Ringsider not only heard course quite off-colour com¬ 


pared to his usually grand a good sportsman, to ex-, 
form. He was also ringed press his hurt to Taylor, 
off by desperately rough Jack Taylor, indeed, p»e- 
Germans who blocked most sented the new World 
passes to him near their to the Germans. He did 
goal area. not live up to the traditional 

England referee Jack English spirit of sportsman- 
Taylor went to fanatical ex- ship. He fouled up what 
tremes in trying for a re- would have been a great 
putation as a ‘disciplinarian’, battle for earning goals.. 
He all but ruined the world’s Holland must' surely have 
premier football game with won minus the penaltj^ 
an attitude so rigid as to awards which cast the game 
be close to fouling itself! into a very different mould. 
In awarding Holland that Discussing the game with 
penalty-kick in the 16th. a couple of ardent soccer 
second of the first-half, fans the other day, one of 
Taylor set the pattern for them burst out to Ringsider; 
the defeat of the world’s “That Taylor but- 

greatest soccer combina- chered a dam’ good game!; 
tion; he certainly prepared (West Germany won the 
the ground for later award- new World Cup—the origi- 
ing the West Germans a nal Jules Rimet Cup is 
penalty-kick to ‘balance’ the Brazil’s, that country hav- 
game! ! And he awarded ing won the final for the 
the Germans that vital third time when it outplay- 
chance on the very first ed Italy at Mexico City in 
(and least) excuse. It cut 1970). 
the Dutch to the quick, and 

even caused Cruyf, usually RINGSIDER 
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Animal World 

Rs. 

11.50 

Tenzing Norgay 

Rs. 

1.10 

The Lost Child 

RSa 
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Doctor's Tales 

RSa 

1.25 

Letters from a Father to Daughter Rs. 

jj^H 

Balloon Travel 

Rs. 

2.50 

They Fought for Freedom 

Rs. 


Nala DamayantI 
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Fun with Science 

Rs. 
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Rs. 

1.25 

The Sparrows 

Re. 

1.00 
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Rs. 

7.00 
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RSo 
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The many f^s of love and care. 


You fly to go places. But flying means 
a lot more. It means going in style, in comfort 
and going with the right people. 

That’s where the face comes in—the face 
you look upon for love and care. The face that 
speaks your language, serves your food, 
belongs to your culture as much as you do. 

The face that understands you so completely. 
The face of our hostess. 

There’s something indefinable about her. 
Something you may not understand, but feel; 
something you may not demand, but need; 
something you may not praise, but be secretly 
grateful for. Like the times when she serves 
you a perfect Indian meal, or gives you an extra 
pillow, a second cup of tea, a perfumed towel, 
plays with the children or lights your cigarette. 


Our hostess makes you feel lov^ and cared' 
for like no other airline can. 

Next time you fly, remember Ajr*India<-^ 
your country’s airline. We know what 
It means to be an Indian* what it takes to' 
make an Indian smile. 
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FREE THINKING The Man of the Week 


\ylTH a major economic crisis on their hands, the 

All India Congress Committee and the leaders of 
the government have shown no way out of the mess. 
The package of ordinances are hardly likely to make 
any great impact on the inflationary situation. There 
are as yet hundreds of ways of escaping the dragnet 
of taxation. Only the fixed income group will be affect¬ 
ed and in alienating them, the ruling party will have 
only further isolated itself from its base. 

The government knows that the economy cannot 
be brought under control until the operations of black 
money are totally stopped. Here they have no solution 
at all. In fact, they seem to fear that if black money 
is effectively checked, business may altogether slow 
down. Moreover, the ruling party’s election machinery 
is run by black money and every Congressman from 
r.he radical Left to the orthodox Right knows that. 

It would seem that the leading Congressmen are 
trying to divert the attention of the people from this 
dreary state of affairs by constantly attacking the move¬ 
ment set on foot by Mr Jaiprakash Narayan. Originally, 
it was designed to highlight the ills of the economy 
and widespread corruption in which the ruling party 
has a big share. This was perfectly legitimate and 
in fact the government should have convinced student 
leaders that they were initiating steps to correct these 
wrongs. Instead, it is said that the people who have 
Joined JP are reactionaries and therefore the demands 
themselves must be reactionary. 

Whether JP leads any movement or not, it is a fact 
that most young people today, even the most politically 
confused, are disgusted with the political game as it is 
played here. MiddUng politicians struggling to eke 
out an existence overnight become millionaires and no 
question asked. The young.people of today watch these 
^ntics with increasing anger and discontent. It had to 
[break out somehow. 

' What the Congress as a party should have done 
Was to bring these people into a movement for ending 
misrule and'maladministration. But the party is not 
willing to take on this task. The general impression 
is that the Congress is unwilling to tackle these pro¬ 
blems but hopes to muddle through somehow until the 
^next general election when again money will win. 

L But there will surely come a time when suddenly 
money ceases to deliver votes. The British found this 
lout when the Congress in those far-off days challenged 
the toadies of the Raj. History sometimes has a habit 
of rqieating itself almost exactly in the old pattern. 
But like the Bourbons the Congress seems not to have 
ieamt aiqrthlng or forgotten anything. 
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The Man of the Week 

m R Zulfirkar AU Bhutto’s 
^ ^ wayward pronouncements 
are bom out of a sense of 
desperation. He sees enemies 
all around him for that his 
only assurance that the peo¬ 
ple of Pakistan will stand by 
his regime. His popularity 
has all but evaporated The 
promised return to demo¬ 
cratic norms of public life 
has not been made as yet. 
Relationship with Bangladesh 
has not eased by Bhutto’s 
magic touch. If anything, 
it has worsened because of 
the high-handed, patronising 
attitude of Pakistani officials 
towards their Bangladesh 
counterparts. On top of every¬ 
thing else, he has to overcome 
the religious antagonism be¬ 
tween the Sunnis and the 
Ahmediyas which may well 
expand to a Sunni-Shiah con¬ 
frontation. 

In short, he is reaping the 
harvest of narrow communa- 
lism which moved the foun¬ 
ders of Pakistan to separate 
themselves from India having 
built up the bogey of a Hindu 
tyranny that would eradicate 
Islam. Pakistan began under 
Jinnah as a secular state. But 
that was a very brief period. 
It has over the years become 
a theocracy backed ,by an 
army controlled by the stri¬ 
dent Punjabis. 

Bhutto is learning the hard 
lesson that once the com¬ 
munal genie is released from 
the bottle it is almost impos¬ 
sible to squeeze him back in¬ 
to it. Nor can he go secular 
because in that case Muslim 
exclusivism goes with it and 
that Pakistan cannot afford. 
Bhutto’s only way out in this 
scary situation is to frighten 
his people by holding up the 
horrors of encirclement by In¬ 
dia and Afghanistan. But 
here again the road is short 
because as long as India and 
Afghanistan refused to be 
provoked by his outbursts he 
cannot carry on this line of 
propaganda for very long. 
Altogether he is a man more 
to be pitied than be annoyed 
with. He could, of course, set 
out the real problems of 
Pakistan and ask the people 
to help him to solve them. 
But that kind of courage and 
integrity is not common 
among run of the mill poli¬ 
tician avid only for power. 


PARLIAMENT 


Ordinance Raj 


'J’lIAT the Government is 
in the habit of issuing 
ordinances and then con¬ 
verting them into legisla¬ 
tion by virtue of its major¬ 
ity came in for severe cri¬ 
ticism in both the Houses 
of Parliament when the 
monsoon session opened. 
The Government could not 
be allowed to conduct an 
ordinance raj, the Opposi¬ 
tion members said. The 
entire Opposition in the 
Rajya Sabha walked out in 
protest against the “rule 
by ordinance”, and in the 
Lok Sabha the protesting 
members appealed to the 
Speaker to reprimand the 
erring Government. 

Mr. L. K. Advani (JS), 
initiating the indictment in 
the Itajya Sabha, said the 
recent ordinances, im¬ 
pounding wage increases, 
imposing compulsory de¬ 
posits, and limiting com¬ 
pany dividends, were un¬ 
called for and “undemo¬ 
cratic.” He said the Gov¬ 
ernment could have waited 
for the Parliament to open 
and introduced Bills to the 
effect. 

Mr. Bhupesh Gupta 
(CPI) called the action a 
“legislative coup d’etat.” 
He said the Government 
was becoming increasingly 
anti-democratic, and defied 
it to state: “We shall rule 
by ordinances.” He went 
on to say that Prime Min¬ 
ister Indira Gandhi "is 
particularly not well versed 
in economics,” and alleged 
that the “economic secre¬ 
taries are ruling the coun¬ 
try.” ' 

Mr. Niran Ghosh (CPI- 
M) said the “anti-demo¬ 


cratic, anti-people, and anti¬ 
working class ordinances” 
could have been issued by 
only a “right reaction Gov¬ 
ernment.” Mr. Raj Narain 
(SSP) said the Govern¬ 
ment went about lecturing 
on democratic principles 
and norms to the Opposi¬ 
tion, particularly in the 
context of Bihar agitation, 
and itself had been break¬ 
ing them. Mr. S.S. Mari- 
sami (DMK) said the very 
fact the Government was 
resorting to issuance of 
ordinances on “minor mat¬ 
ters” showed “we are get¬ 
ting closer to dictatorship.” 
When the Chair did not 
oblige to the request to re¬ 
primand the Government, 
the Opposition trooped out 
in protest. 

In the Lok Sabha, Speak¬ 
er G. S. Dhillon, while re¬ 
serving his ruling, assured 
the agitated members that 
he was asking for an ex¬ 
planation from the Govern¬ 
ment for the urgency of 
the ordinances. Mr. Indira- 
jit Gupta (CPI) said that 
in spite of earlier directives 
against it by the Chair, the 
Government was flouting 
the democratic principles, 
He charged that the ordin¬ 
ances on limiting dividends 
was leaked out enabling 
certain companies unload 
shares. Mr. A.B. Vajpayee 
(JS) said the Government 
“devalued and denegrated” 
Parliament by issuing ordi¬ 
nances only a few days be¬ 
fore the session opened. 
Mr. S. M. Banarjee (CPI) 
wanted a committee of the 
Hous^ to go into the alle¬ 
gations. 

The Government’s dis¬ 


comfiture was enhanced 
when the Opposition mus¬ 
tered enough strength to 
get a no confidence motion 
admitted to censure the 
Government for the pro¬ 
mulgation of wage-impoun¬ 
ding ordinances, failure to 
check rising firices, and 
victimisation of railway 
workers. The entire Op¬ 
position backed the motion 
sponsored by Mr. Jyotirmoy 
Bosu (CPI-M). The censure 
motion on the last two oc-"* 
casions had helped the Op¬ 
position to embarass the 
Government. Its aim this 
time also is to give an air¬ 
ing to the misdeeds of the 
Government. 

A fresh dose of taxation 
to cover the growing defi¬ 
cit in the current year’s 
budget was announced by, 
the Government. The deci¬ 
sion was announced by 
Parliamentary Affairs Min¬ 
ister Raghuramaiah in the 
Lok Sabha. It will come 
up on July 31. The new 
jocket squeezing is estima¬ 
ted to amount Rs. 125 
crores. 

Tailpiece: During the 

debate on Indian Telegraph 
(Amendment) BiU, Mr. 
Bhupesh Gupta charged in 
the Rajya Sabha that the 
Government was bugging 
telephones of Opposition^ 
leaders. He turned to the 
Home Minister, who was 
present in the House and 
said, “Uma Shankaiji, you 
are a bugging expert. It 
is being done on your 
order.” Uma Shankaiji' 
denied, the charge. 

ABSENTEE GALLEBYMAN 
n 1914 
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“Go Ahead and Turn LefC’ 



/ 

Prime Minister has warned the nation of sterner economic steps round the corner. 


'J^HE public is going to be 
terribly disappinted to 
know that I am not in the 
race for the presidency this 
time. I had toyed with the 
idea for a while but tlicn I 
took another look at the situ- 
' ation and decided that it 
would not be so brilliant 
after all and that the best 
policy would be to give one 
of those superior sort of looks 
and say *no.* And that is 
where the matter rests now. 
Every time somebody brings 
up the subject I look terribly 
disdainful and shrug my 
shoulders to mean, ‘Not for 
me son, thank you. That is 


My Decision 


a fine job, sure, but not 
classy enough for uncle.’ 

It is not that I have any¬ 
thing against a spell in the 
Rashtrapati Bhavan. I am 
willing to give it a whirl; tlie 
place is nice, fine and sup¬ 
erb—just tire set up where 
one can sit back in comfort, 
be a true socialist and make 
supreme sacrifice without 
feeling like an, ass at all. 
That is all there, but then, I 
took that second look I men¬ 
tioned earlier and changed 
my mind. I had to. In this 
twenty-fifth year of the Re¬ 
public things are ^ not what 

3 


they were before. Congress¬ 
men arc steady, united and 
grimly determined to save 
.socialism, Abdul Ghafoor, 
non-alignment and gaslro- 
ciitcritis. Besides, they have 
got that terrible conscienc'e of 
theirs very much under con¬ 
trol, have got it to behave 
just the way any decent, self- 
respecting Congress cons¬ 
cience should, unlike in the 
twentieth year of the Repub¬ 
lic when the said conscience 
had gone just haywire 
creating such havoc that 
when the dust settled one 
had to scrape ofiF the floor 
what was left of Sanjeeva 


Reddy Gam’s political i^rcs- 
tige. But this tim<i Fakruddin 
Saliib s('ems to be all set to 
ride right through the main 
gat(» of the old Viceregal 
Lodge and the only thing 1 
or anybody else for that mat¬ 
ter, can do undiT the cir¬ 
cumstances is to look, as 
many of iis have been doing 
supremely disdainful and 
shrug our non-aligned shoul¬ 
ders. 

Tliis is not to suggest, 
perish the thought, that men 
like Ghagla and Rajniannar 
had no better or nobler rea¬ 
sons than this to turn up 
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tlunr eminoiit noses at the 
j)rojx)sal. I am speaking only 
for inysc'lf. So far as this ele¬ 
ction is concerned I am out 
of it; not down, but definite¬ 
ly and une([uivocally out. 

But with all that, it is not 
j^oing to he easy to convince 
the public. My wife indicat- 
eil as much when she said, 
‘‘Don’t j^ivc me that crap; a 
lousy pain in th(* neck, that 
is all what you are.” 

“But darling....” I lu'gaii. 

“Shut up will you?” said 
jny beloved who at the ino- 
nient gave no sign of being 
in a mood to ‘love obt'y and 
cherish me till dc'ath did us 
apart.’ “You fourflu.shing, 
ere(‘pv (explc*tive depleted), 
you!’ She had it all worked 
out to the last d(*lail, iX)or 
girl! Being the First Lady of 
the nation \\as a sacrifice .she 
was willing to make and so 
naturally did not take kindly 
to the id(M of settling for 
something much less specta¬ 
cular—like making masala 
dosais. 

“But tin's Congress cons- 
ei(Miee. . I tried to explain. 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, dry 
up!” she said and left the 


room. 

Now, do you see what I 
mean? This is the kind of 
public pressure that we pul>- 
lic men find extremely difiS- 
cult to withstand. Mention¬ 
ing no name and inviting no 
libel suits I would like to say 
here that better men than 
nx‘ have had to knuckle 
under such presurc» and 
agn'c to make perfect asses 
of themselves to satisfy the 
j)ublie demand. 

And then, there was my 
campaign inanager who hap¬ 
pen (*d to be my son-in-law 
also. 

“But why are you so very 
k('(Mi on my Ix'coming the 
President?” I asked. 

“\Miy not?” he said, “A 
Presi(h‘nt in the family is al¬ 
ways nice.” 

“Don’t be vulgar” I said, 
“you could make the reason 
a little moH' dignified than 
that—lik(‘, say, in these cri¬ 
tical days the nation cannot 
gt*t along without the bene¬ 
fit of my mature wisdom or 
something in that line will be 
more like it. Why don’t you 
fellows realise that it is a 
sacrifice that I am making?” 





“Honestly, it is a lot easier to get admission into heaven 
than in a college these days.” 
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I asked thumping the table. 

“Sacrifice, my f(X)ll” he 
said, “you are addressing no 
public meeting fathcr-in-law. 
We can be honest within the 
family.” 

I had never liked him, and 
liked him even less now. I 
w'ould thank him to take his 
wife and get the hell out of 
my house and my sight, I 
said. I could nevcT stand ar¬ 
rogance. 

“I was only joking, father- 
in-law,” he said, “the fact is 
that you will make a great 
President.” 

“How come?” I asked. 

“You have got all the quali¬ 
fications” he said, “for one 
thing, yon know how to keep 
your mouth shut.” 

Till* fellow could be un¬ 
pleasant. Couldn’t get liim 
to say a nice word even if 
you pay for it. 

“Look here fatlier-in-law,” 
he said “as your campaign 
manager I have the responsi¬ 
bility to look facts full in the 
face ajid assess them as 
such. Many presidents have 
lost their jobs because they 
did not have enough brains 
to mind their business—like 
tending the rose garden or 
looking after the poultry 
farm. But you are different, 
You will conduct yourself in 
such a way that after a while 
people will be surprised to 
know that there is a presi¬ 
dent. And if you ask me, it 
might even win you a sec¬ 
ond term-that is, if that go¬ 
vernment of yours doesn’t 
get you earlier.” 

“I still don’t like the way 
you put it” I said. 


“Of small consequence 
that is fathcr-in-law,’ he said, 
“it will make no difference 
so long as your remember 
who calls the tunc. When 
the PM whistles you jump, 
that is all there is to it. It is 
called the sovereignty of 
Parliament.” 

“You need not put it so 
very crudely, young man. 
You make it sound almost 
dirty. As for me, I have al¬ 
ways believed that Parlia¬ 
ment is supreme.” 

“Good for you. Besides, 
what you think won’t make 
a wee bit of difference be¬ 
cause politically you are such 
a complete zero that there is 
not a damn bloody thing you 
can do about it, begging 
pardon for the language. 
You arc no Jagjivan Ram, 
father-in-law, nor Swaran 
Singh. It is either this or 
nothing for you. So you bet¬ 
ter grab it while you can.” 

“You are getting more and 
more unpleasant son-in-law.” 

“That is all right sir,” he 
said “so long as you know 
what you are up against. All 
that you need is the ability 
to know where the dotted 
line is and plant your sig¬ 
nature there firmly and squ¬ 
arely. Please sir, you have 
bungled in everything else; 
can’t your family expect at 
least this much of you?” 

“But son-in-law,” I said, 
"this Congress conscience...” 

That was when my wife 
hit me with a broom stick. 

But my decision is final; I 
am not contesting. 

RAZIYA 
28 July 1974 




The ^^Bad Omen’^ 



Every Wee 

'T'HE battle on inflation is flict a crushing blow on the 
on in right earnest, enemy and make him re 
There is universal reaUsa- alise that the final battle 
tion that this is the battle is on. If he loses heart and 
that will decide the for- takes to his heels, well and 
tunes of the war. The gov- good—^the other worthier 
ernment has started with sections of the people, the 
sure and telling blows that real props of democracy, 
cannot be repelled or re- the financial bulwark of 
sisted, being directed against the nation, can be spared 
the profligate propensity needless suffering. If, how- 
. of the employees jind ever, prices do not come 
workers who dare not tumbling down, and there 
grunible with the example is not sufficient dehoarding 
of the recent Railwaymen’s of essentials leading to 
strike before them. Their universal glut and distress 
little mites, added to the selling, the government 
deferred dividends contri- will have to fall back on 
buted by the indolent share- the ultimate reserves and 
holder class'and reinforc- deploy the flower of the 
ed by the 4 to 8.5 per cent nation, the real arbiters of 
compulsory savings of the party destinies, to hold the 
top salaried section is ex- fort, and put mild curbs on 
pected to build up a their spending too. With 
mi gh ty dam 900 or 1000- that victory is ours. Any- 
crore strong that would in- way. the government has 
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Bit Helps 

already done the most it with cakes and rice with 
generally does to solve any potatoes, peanuts with pud- 
problem: it has already ding and gruel with grilled 
put it on a war-footing. meat. The other two items, 
An uneasy feeling lurks viz., tightening the belts 
here and there among the and miss-a-meal campaign- 
captains, however, that all ings, won’t be long in com- 
this may not be enough, ing, and with that the cir- 
and boost in production cle will be complete, though 
also may have a salutary this time there may not be 
effect on run-away prices, any renovated. Point four 
So we have come full cycle and PL 480 to hold the 
to where we were way baby. But we have some- 
back in the early fifties, thing better; we can fill 
and appeals and exhorta- more stomachs with statis- 
tions and clarion calls have tics today than was possible 
started booming forth once a decade or two ago. If 
more asking people to pro- some stomachs turn hos- 
duce or perish, to raise tile, add a few grains of 
vegetables in boxes, to pompous sounding termi- 
grow kitchen gardens, to nological thingummies, and 
.see if one cannot subsist have the enemy sue for 
on grass and straw on which mercy, 
animals with far lower IQ While the Centre is do- 
flourish, to change diet ing all' this, let no one 
habits and substitute bread labour under the misap- 
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prehension that the states 
are not doing their bit: 
they are, every one of them, 
but in consonance with 
their different cultures and 
outlooks, the modus ope¬ 
rand! varies from state to 
state. 

In Kerala they not only 
pass ordinances twice a 
week stipulating ceiling 
prices, and commodities 
disappear twice a week, 
and the ordinances arc 
withdrawn twice a week to 
enable the commodities 
come into the open; also 
create a psychology of scar¬ 
city, to inculcate in the 
consumer a greater appre¬ 
ciation of the things he is 
doled out under stringent- 
ration. Kerosene that is 
freely available in Tamil- 
nadu and Karnataka is ra¬ 
tioned out to him in miser¬ 
ly drops: the latest rumour 
would have state trading in 
tapioca and toddy, the two 
commodities of which the 
State enjoys an exportable 
surplus—not because any 
.scarcity is feared, but only 
to make people feel how 
happy they were when there 
was no control in these 
commodities: after all, hap¬ 
piness lies in retrospect. 

Tamil Nadu’s approach is 
different. She has reserv¬ 
ed 80 per cent jobs for 15- 
year old sons of the soil. 


This will reduce unecono¬ 
mic and wasteful migration 
and travel and to that ex¬ 
tent economy will pick up. 
She is still undecided whe¬ 
ther to emulate Maha¬ 
rashtra all the way and 
Commission an army or two 
to preserve the interests 
of the indigenous so as to 
make a complete recovery 
from the effects of infla¬ 
tion. Of course the fifteen- 
year-old aliens, though 
suffered to mingle with the 
pure indigenous stock with¬ 
in limits, won’t have any 
political rights: they should 
be thankful the State gov¬ 
ernment lets them live in 
the soil — in Sri Lanka or 
Singapore they would have 
had to produce pass ports 
and visas. The govern¬ 
ment firmly believe that 
freezing of incomes and 
increasing production are 
irrelevant to inflation: the 
best method to fight it is 
to make it impossible for 
people to stir out of their 
districts or villages by ex¬ 
tending the 80 per cent sti¬ 
pulation to district and vil¬ 
lage levels — it will make 
them hardworking and kill 
the spirit of speculation. 

Karnataka has decided 
to fight inflation by consti¬ 
tuting a new pay panel — 
now don’t jump to conclu¬ 
sions: the pay panel is only 
to decide how much reduc¬ 


tion can be effected in sal¬ 
aries safely without killing 
the employees of hunger or 
making them rebel in des¬ 
peration. Against this, 
marriage and house-build¬ 
ing allowance will be in¬ 
creased. 

West Bengal believes 
that one-man Commissions 
are the best answer to in¬ 
flation, for it will put a stop 
to free and fearless ex¬ 
change of money and fav¬ 
ours, and prices, whether 
of commodities, or jobs, or 
licences or other favours 
will eventually come down. 

Bihar has two approaches 
to offer. The government 
believes in pruning un¬ 
necessary expenses and 
making do with old things: 
they rightly hold an elec¬ 
tion will only involve 
spending without making 
things better (or worse). 
They also feel the best way 
to kill corruption is to 
ignore it completely when 
it will languish and die of 
neglect. 

On the other hand, the 
Sarvodaya leader Shri. J.P. 
is of opinion that the best 
method to fight inflation is 
to close educational institu¬ 
tions for a year. The most 
unproductive and heaviest 
expenditure a government 
incurs is on education: a 



“Under the new ordinance yonr recent stipend hike will 
be deposited and paid only after 3ft years.’* 


year’s lock out will make 
for surplus budgets, and 
when we manage to pro¬ 
duce a really surplus bud¬ 
get, prices are bound to 
come down and production 
will look up. But of course 
there should not be any 
confrontation. Confronta¬ 
tion will not solve any 
problem. Flank attacks 
and rear action alone will 
pay dividends. 

Sheikh Abdulla’s solution 
is the most radical. “Let us 
make a right about turn 
and quick march to 1953,’’ 
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he says. Now who does 
not know we were better 
off in 1953, had more food 
and sugar and cheaper 
cloths, fuel, and other 
things and what is more to 
the point, brighter hopes 
for the future by far than 
now — and more faith in 
our leaders. By all means 
let us go back to 1953 — 

if we can-and try to 

make a fresh start; we can 
rest assured results will 
by no means be worse. 

Meanwhile, some dis¬ 
gruntled elements are say¬ 
ing that the proposed meas¬ 
ures do not touch the fringe 
of the problem, which is 
implicit in the fact that in 
the last six years the gov¬ 
ernment has raised 1277 
crores by way of taxes and 
2348 crores by way of defi¬ 
cit financing; that all the 
amount has been spent 
either on salaries and rou¬ 
tine administration or on 
unproductive schemes that 
do not provide any return 
for the capital sunk; that 
this cumulative figure of 
Rs 3625 crores more of 
money, without any corres¬ 
ponding increase in com¬ 
modities has pushed up 
prices and caused inflation; 
and that the physician has 
at first to heal himself if 
he is to inspire any confi¬ 
dence in his patients. We 
need not give any credence 
to such destructive criti- 
cism — they probably ori¬ 
ginated with the C.I.A. or 
Pakistan. or our own Op¬ 
position parties — all of 
whom are equally suspect 
and do not share the over¬ 
whelming preoccupation of • 
the ruling party with the 
well being of the man in 
the street. 
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The A.I.C.C. held a session recently in New Delhi. 


Tightening the Airlines Belt 


'J’HERE is one thing which 
must be said to the 
credit of the Indian Airlines 
— it does not let the grass 
grow under its feet. A 
couple of months ago it re¬ 
ported that by the end of 
the current year it was 
likely to be in the red to 
the extent of Rs 15 crores. 
Losing no time in working 
out possible economies, it 
has just announced that it 
expects to save 125 lakhs 
as a result of discontinuing 
the old practice of serving 
full meals during flights; it 
now provides only snacks 
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when the journey is of 
.more than an hour and a 
half’s duration. That 
leaves just about Rs 13 
crores and seventyfive 
lakhs more to be saved. 
All right-minded passen¬ 
gers will wish the Corpora¬ 
tion well and hope that 
other public sector under¬ 
takings will also show the 
same sense of urgency and 
consideration for the na¬ 
tional exchequer. 

Some other economics 
come readily to the mind 
and one is glad to pass on 
a few suggestions which 


might perhaps go a fairly 
long way in making the 
Indian Airlines balance 
sheet look more healthy. 
To begin with, why free 
snacks either? Passengers 
have even now to pay for 
the cigarettes they buy on 
board and there seems no 
reason why anyone who can¬ 
not do without munching 
something while air borne 
should not pay for his sand¬ 
wiches, cold drinks or coffee. 
If Indian Airlines were to 
levy the same charges for 
these as our four or live- 
star hotels do, it can net a 


.sizable profit on the snacks 
instead of incurring need¬ 
less expenditure. 

It also seems odd that 
passengers should be pro¬ 
vided with free newspapers 
and magazines to read 
during the flights. After 
all the Airlines themselves 
buy these, not in the mid¬ 
air but at the Airports, and 
it stands to reason that the 
passengers should be able 
to do likewise and find 
money for these from their 
own pockets. If each one 
buys one newspaper of his 
choice he spends only 
28 July 1974 
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thirty paisa whereas for a serving lemon-drops and 
Boeing-full of people I.A. cotton for ear-plugs at the 
has to shell out Rs 40 or beginning of each flight; 
more for nothing. Add and soap and hand-towels 
magazines, and the bill in the toilets, 
mounts to a hundred for 

each flight. Not only can But the biggest economy 
this money be saved but by far, and one makes this 
also the newspapers left suggestion with a full sense 
behind by the passengers of responsibility and not 
can easily be sold off as without some heart-break- 
waste paper for two and a ing appraisal, would be to 
lialf rupees a kilo, thus do away with air-hostesses, 
gaining not only on the along with the expensive 
swings but also on the silk sarces they are given 
roundabouts. free as part of their uni¬ 

form. Instead, we could 
Take another item: the have a couple of athletic 
seal-belts. These are ex- young men on each flight 
pensive things and are sup- to look after the passengers* 
plied in the passengers’ comfort. And it is easy to 
own interest. Why not imagine that when there 
save on this also by asking are no attractive young 
each passenger to bring ladies at beck and call, the 
his own seat-belt. After number of times the but- 
all when the Ministers ex- tons above the seats are 
hort us day after day to pressed ‘for assistance’, 
tighten our belts for the will go down drastically, 
sake of the country they do There can be no greater 
not provide the belts but fallacy than to suppose that 
expect each one of us to do any one spends more than 
his duty and use his own Rs 500 on an air-ticket to 
belt for the purpose. Then Bombay, Madras or Cal- 
there are a number of other cutla just to be able to 
extravagant frills that can ogle at comely girls. This 
be easily eliminated — like can be done at a fraction 



“Our plan to unearth black money is simple. Raise the 
school fees and give us the names of students who pay. 
We’ll raid their homes.. 


of the cost by standing in group of 25 travelling to- 
the foyer of any hotel for gelher on a single booking 
a while or going to a dis- could bring one* air-hostess’ 
cothique or jam session or of its own free of charge— 
to restaurants advertising or people chartering a 
cabaret shows. whole ‘plane’ might bring 

Exceptions could per- as many ‘air-hostesses’ as 
haps be made in certain they wish, provided their 
special cases. Like, for tickets were also paid for 


example, big parties travel- in advance, preferably in 
ling on block tickets. For foreign exchange, 
these, the Indian Airlines 
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could make a rule that any 
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LdSt Scllt 


<<tteaRD about the Last 
Salt?” asked my fri¬ 
end from South Block, sip¬ 
ping contently the golden 
brew. Strange are the 
things that men do after 
imbibing an overdose of 
spirit. How else to explain 
this normally taciturn ‘hush 
hush’ agent chattering away 
like a seasoned matron at 
the local ladies’ club. “I 
know of James Last. I have 
heard about the Last Tango. 
I have even heard Engle- 
bert’s Last Waltz. But I 
am afraid the Last Salt is 
beyond my ken”. I admit¬ 
ted sadly. He wore a smug 
look as he teased me, “You 
ignoramus! And to think 
&at you write pages and 
pages in magazines on 
things you haven’t even 
heard ofl”. I decided to 
let it go. “All right, I am 


an ignoramus. Just trim 
the dressing and tell me 
what this Last Salt is”, I 
asked putting on an atten¬ 
tive mask. 

“The LAST SALT, all 
spelt in caps, stands for 
‘Last Attempt at Solving 
Tangles in Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks’. It’s a 
long name I admit but just 
suits the lengthy talks they 
have had. And mind you, 
it is all top secret”. He 
took another sip before he 
continued,” But first I must 
tell you about the SALT. 
That was a summit talk be¬ 
tween President Nixon and 
President Brezhnev. The 
fall out of the talk was a 
ban on widespread instal¬ 
lation of ABM systems”. 
There was the right amount 
of gravity to his voice as 


he said that. “Oh yes, I 
did read about the anti¬ 
trust suit against them”, I 
sent a salvo to let him know 
that I was not totally in the 
dark. He made no secret 
of his scorn for my poor 
knowledge. “You are con¬ 
fused there. ABM stands 
for Anti-Ballistic Missiles 
and has nothing to do with 
IBM systems. And for your 
information IBM has no¬ 
thing to do with ICBM 
either”, he said te make 
sure that I didn’t come up 
with another bloomer. “I 
know about Inter-continen¬ 
tal Ballistic Missiles”, I 
fenced bravely. He smiled 
and said “But I don’t think 
you know that the Ameri¬ 
can ICBM launching site is 
defended by ANRs. By the 
way, ANR is not Australian 
National Railways, as you 


probably think, but stands 
for Anti-Nuclear Rocket”. 
I didn’t like that. So 1 
said “I haven’t heard about 
Australian National Rail¬ 
ways, either”. “Just as I 
thought,” he said, adding 
“but the Russians have 
their Galoshes around Mos¬ 
cow so deployed that even 
if Napoleon were to come 
with all his armies in the 
middle of summer, he 
couldn’t do a thing”. 

I was quite impressed by 
that because, if something 
was impossible for Napole¬ 
on, it was impossible for 
any mortal, I believed. But 
it was still not clear to me 
what SALT was about and 
I told him as much. He 
took a big swig before he 
replied. “SALT was main¬ 
ly to make sure that Ame- 
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rica and Russia had match¬ 
ed strategic arms and no 
one else in the world had 
any. But the trouble is the 
Americans have 1054 ICBMs 
and 750 SLBMs whereas 
Russia has 1618 ICBMs and 
950 SLBMs”. Whatever 
else they might lack, these 
guys from South Block had 
computer memories for 
statistics. He continued 
"However. because of 
their MIRVs the Ameri¬ 
cans have effectively 7100 
warheads to the Russians’ 
2300”. One up for the 
Americans I thought as I 
a.skcd, "That is, not count¬ 
ing the warheads in the 
Pentagon?”. He grimaced 
at the wisecrack, but con¬ 
tinued “That was at the 
time of SALT 1. Now things 
have changed with the So¬ 
viets having their SS”. 1 
was about to ask him what 


was so special about that, 
because Bombay had its SS 
too; but thought the better 
of it. 

This was bad, this im¬ 
balance and each side try¬ 
ing to balance the scales 
and only ending with tilt¬ 
ing it their own way. So 
1 asked my friend, “Isn’t 
there some way out of this 
arms race? Can’t they have 
a talk and clinch it?” He 
looked at me sadly at my 
innocent ignorance. “That’s 
why they had SALT in the 
first place. But that has 
brought up more tangles 
than it has solved. As I see 
it the only way out is for 
them to make some Anti- 
Anti Ballistic Missiles”. He 
reached for the glass as 
though this called for a 
dose of the lifegiver. I 
decided to take one more 


shot. “Can’t they develop 
instead some Pro-Ballistic 
Missiles. Sounds easier to 
me than Anti-Anti Ballistic 
Missiles.” From the look 
he gave me I knew that 1 
would never make the 
grade in South Block. “You 
clod, that’s not permissible 
under SALT”, he said. Then 
he added by way of expla¬ 
nation, “You see anything 
‘Pro’ is an offensive wea¬ 
pon and is banned under 
SALT. But not so with 
anti or even anti-anti”. 

As he signalled to the 
waiter for a refill, I asked 
him “So there is no hope 
for mankind?” “It is not 
quite that bad”, he repli¬ 
ed. He took a swig from 
the rehll and continued, 
“You see, both countries 
have left their civilian 
population exposed to a 


nuclear attack. And that’s 
what is preventing them 
‘from starting a war”. He 
chuckled as he mumbled, 
“What an irony that with 
all this armament and 
armies, it is the civilian 
population that has avert¬ 
ed a nuclear was so far”. 
This was rank collousness. 
I was seething with rage 
as I said “Leavd innocent 
civilians open to nuclear 
attack. That is mad”. He 
smiled at me surprised “You 
are right for once. It is 
MAD. And MAD stands 
for Mutually Assured Des¬ 
truction”, I said, getting 
up. “So what we need is 
more civilians than armies”. 
He looked up at me and 
said” You civilians are 
always ungrateful”. 

JAYSRI 


Let Us Deal with Our Enemies 



Mr. Bhutto has threatened of annexing Afghanistan In the event of a war with that eonnttg. 
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Legal Analogies 


Y^HEN the celebrated Mr. 

Bumble compared Law 
to an ass he was indulging 
in false metaphorical usage. 
Lawyers can very judici¬ 
ously be compared to foxes, 
judges (sober or other¬ 
wise) do resemble owls. 
But no single Aesopian 
analogy, least of all an ass, 
can fully comprehend the 
varied and multifarious 
aspects of Law and legalis- 
tics. 

Mr. Bumble was, of- 
course. alluding to the men¬ 
tal capacity of those who 
dole out justice while mak¬ 
ing his analogy. The ass 
is very much retarded as 
far as cerebral sharpness is 
concerned and Mr. Bumble, 
who in truth was some¬ 
thing of an ass himself, 
was obviously insinuating 
that human Law and its 
agents were similarly bereft 
of all intelligence. This is 
an extremely erroneous 
supposition as many a law¬ 
breaker has found to his 
acute discomfort. Lawyers 
are intelligent to the point 
of craftiness, while behind 
the owlish visages of many 
a judge lies a wig-ful of 
solid grey matter. Now if 
Mr. Bumble had said that 
democracy is an ass, or 
politicians are asses, or that 
India’s fifth five-year plan 
is asinine, one would have 
readily concurred with him. 
But the Law, never! 

In only one remote 
aspect, that of commitment, 
can the Law be compared 
to an ass. The ass is a 
most committed animal; 
committed to its job, com¬ 
mitted to its master. One 
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can tie a rope around its 
neck and lead it around; 
one can pile up unbearable 
burdens upon its back 
without ever hearing com¬ 
plaints; one can even kick 
the ass on its ass without 
the compliment being re¬ 
turned on one’s own. A 
committed judiciary is very 
much the executive’s ass, 
impervious to kicks on its 
dignity, very much willing 
to be led wherever its mas¬ 
ter seeks to lead it. But 
then no self-respecting 
nation would tolerate a 
committed judiciary and 
no self-respecting judge 
would allow himself to 
become an instrument 
through whom the execu¬ 
tive might bring about 
commitment in the judici¬ 
ary. Thus a committed 
judiciary is as rare an oc¬ 
curence as, say, an un- 
socialistic politician. 

Any single bestial image 
would necessarily reflect 
only one aspect of the Law. 
The judiciary is a gigantic- 
structure. Thus one of 
its mammalian equivalent 
would be a whale. If the 
judiciary is a whale, then 
Indian judiciary is a verita¬ 
ble Moby Dick. An unfor¬ 
tunate Ahab who has ever 
tangled with this monster 
(starting from the lower 
court onward through ap¬ 
peals and counter appeals 
in the high court upto the 
final confrontation in the 
supreme court) would ap¬ 
preciate the aptness of this 
metaphor. Not only is the 
structure of the judiciary 
mammoth, but also the 
lawyer’s bills, cost of court 
fees and stamps, as also 


the lubricants that must be 
applied to otherwise un¬ 
yielding palms all the way, 
together add upto an 
amount nothing short of 
whalish. 

The Law is a snail when 
it comes to the speed with 
which legal affairs are dis¬ 
posed off. There are num¬ 
erous instances of law 
suites begun by an indi¬ 
vidual ending up a couple 
of generations later when 
the original litigant had al¬ 
ready departed for that 
place upstairs where law¬ 
yers and judges are not 
admitted. Civil suites are 
the worst sufferers and a 
property case worth over 
twenty thousand rupees 
has to wait a minimum of 
fifteen years for final dis¬ 
posal. Only the uninitiated 
would question why law¬ 


yers, who are so vociferous 
in their condemnation of 
everything from state of 
Indian economy to obscen¬ 
ity in desi fillums, are silent 
about the low acceleration 
of legalistic processes. The 
answer is very simple. To 
use another Aesopian ana¬ 
logy, it would be foolish to 
kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg. The litigant 
is the lawyer’s bread and 
butter (and jam), and the 
longer he spends trudging 
the endless labyrinths of 
the halls of justice, the 

more eggs he will lay. 

As I have tentatively 

demonstrated, the Law can 
be called a number of 

names, not that of an ass. 
The Law is not an ass. The 
litigant, however, is. 

ARUP KUMAR DUTTA 
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Imported Snob 


ATY first impression of her 
was that of a youn^» worn 
an marrioci t(i a man many 
years her senior. She was 
dressed, rjuilc uiieonventionally, 
in parallels and a gay fop, 
very - unlike her husband in 
traditional ‘dhoti-kurta’. Her 
raven-blaek hair was neatly 
caught in a steel hair band. 
The etTect was (juite satisfac¬ 
tory. My friends and neigh¬ 
bours whispered in an awe- 
si ruck voice, “Heavens! she 
does’nt look the mother of four 
children and the wife of such a 
mousey man.” 

She was our new neighbour, 
Mrs M. Her husband was a 
nevv.srnan of some repute, an 
undersized and thin with 
poetic long hair and a beard. 
Her children were welldressed 
in woollens. The total picture 
w'as that of a well-organised 


slight wrinkle of my nose 
(which is very prone to wrink¬ 
les in spite of my conscious 
efiorts) for at once she was 
very apologetic, “We have’nt 
brought all our furniture along. 
If the place suits us, we would 
settle down permanently” and 
so on and so forth. 

In the bright light of the 
day I noticed for the first time 
a few strands of grey hair and 
dark shadows under her eyes. 
There were a few crow’s feet 
visible on her chin and neck. 
She did not conform to my 
lirst impre.ssions to the slight- 
€\st degree. What wonders can 
be worked with the help of 
clever make-up and hair-dye, I 
thought. She was dressed in 
a pretty garden-coat. The stuff 
looked foreign. I asked her 
about it. “Oh this? Jt was 
pre.sented to me by a Danish 



family. We were impressed. 

A few days later I found her 
working feverishly in her 
garden. It w’as in the morn¬ 
ing, and my husband (and I 
suppose her’s too) had left for 
work. I was in a sociable 
mood and so decided to make 
her acquaintance. “Hello, I 
am Mrs. », your neighbour”. 
She put in a “glad to meet 
you” stuff and politely invited 
me in. Her voice had that 
w’ell-cultivated silvery tinkle 
about it. I maliciously wonder¬ 
ed whether it would sound the 
same when raised in anger. 
I stepped into her drawing 
room all agog with curiosity. 
I was disappointed. It was not 
so well kept. Spar.scly fum- 
ished and with unnecessary 
articles, it was drab. 

Perhaps she noticed the 


friend of ours. She holds my 
husband in great esteem,” she 
explained. Then continued in 
the same bragging tone, “We 
have many American friends 
who keep sending us gifts. You 
can’t imagine how generous the 
Americans are. They’re any 
day better than our country¬ 
men. We would soon be going 
to the United Slates to settle 
there. I envied her good luck! 

“If you need woollens, I 
could get you some next lime 
when Mr. Hlackmore comes to 
visit us”, she added generously 
(she leanit it from her Ameri¬ 
can friends, I suppose). I 
thanked her for the offer and 
said I would let her know if 
I wanted anything and got up 
to leave. 1 must goad my 
husband into making a few 
foreign friends, 1 decided. 


Later on, our acquaintance 
grew and she overwhelmed me 
with her account of her visit 
to the Stales. When asked 
why she had returned to our 
motherland, she said that her 
husband was tempted with an 
offer of a higher salary by 
some reputed advertising 
agency. The promise was 
never kept. Her account of 
the American hospitality and 
the description of their cities 
was enchanting. It must be a 
country out of the Arabian 
Nights. 

But how deceptive are one’s 
first impressions. One evening, 
a few months after the arrival 

of the M-*s family, we were 

out on our monthly shopping. 
We were passing the ‘rag' 
market (the footpath shops of 


discarded imported clothes) 
when I heard a familiar voice. 
I stopped and turned. There 

was Mrs M-^trying on a 

jacket on her youngest son. 
The shops were crowded and 
she did not see u.s approaching 
her. I was sufficiently close to 
hear her, when she remarked 
to her fourteen-year old daugh¬ 
ter, “This jacket fits Bobby 
perfectly. After an alteration 
and dry-wash- it can easily pass 
as a brand new imported thing. 
What do you think?” But be¬ 
fore her daughter could answer, 
I touched her shoulder. She 
almost got a jolt. I was amused 
to see her confusion. She quick¬ 
ly muttered a few excuses and 
left. So this was the America 
Mrs M worshipped.! 

MANJU BHATTACHARYA 
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“Down You Go” 



The Bharatiya Kranti Dal’s national executive has expelled its Chairman, Mr. Charan Singh,, from the party by 

a majority vote. 


My First Day at School 

J had become that 'noblest textbook in the subject of detective, doctor, nurse, song speech. 

of all created things*-a English at page_" salesman, and sweep. I “Stopl” I bawled. "Hand 

schoolmaster. I had joined "Sir, please, sir,” a boy had clean forgotten it. in your coinsl” 
the Great 'Grinding High cried out, getting on to his The young blockheads There was stupendous guf- 
School as Assistant Teacher feet. crowded round the table fawing and stamping all 

Number Fifty-ei^t, and it “Well?** I thundred at him, in spite of my loud and round. I counted five-hun- 
was my first in this terri- with a view to nipping any repeated orders to the con- dred and seventy-six annas 
fic capacity. Thirty-five long possible michief in the bud. trary, I started collecting and stowed them away in my 
years have lumbered by, but “Sir, please, sir, it*s the in- nine rupees per blockheacT pockets. I received the fees 
I remember it as if it were stalment day today.'* Four bright young things from all present and signed 

yesterday. The top class at “What's that?” brought fees in the shape the receipts. Tlien I began 

school was then the matricu- “You are to collect our and form of annas. I was totting up the figures finiu^ 
lation class, and I entered monthly fees.' ' furious. “What the dickens Those nine absentees arrived 

the matriculation class-room, “Oh, all right. Come along d’you mean by this?” I yelh at different times with late 
a big bird fluttering wildly here and pay in, one by one,” cd. “I won't accept so many slips' from the Head, thus 
in my heart. The pupils, I thundred a^in, resuming ooinsl” causing most annoying and 

tfiirty-five of them, stood up. my seat. A colleague had “Sir, please, sir, last month confusing interruptions. As if 
“Sit down.” I said, taking my told me . a little earlier that I we brought hundred-rupee this was not enou^ two 
chair at the table. They aU was to act not only as a tea- notes and teacher asked us peons brought, one after the 
sat down. I called the roll, cher but also as a fee-oolle- to bring change in the future other, five notices to be read 
Nme pupils were absmit. 1 ctor, accountant, musician, and it's not our fault we out to the class and signed I 
then^stood up. “Boys and painter, actor, down dancing- brought change today and finished by accounts at long 
^Is,” I proceeded in my mastei^ carronter, mechanic, .... one of me four broke last. O horrorl I was nine 
loudest voice, “open your tailor, banker, policeman, into an interminable sing- rupees shorti I perspired pro- 
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fuscly. I told tlic class one of td a sympathetic-looking col- 
them hadn’t paid. They re- league, 
mained stonily quiet. I spoke “Don’the gravely advis- 
ooaxingly, wannly, threaten- ed me. “He’ll not make the 
ingly. I orated most eloquent- slightest attempt to trace the 
ly on honesty. The response dishonest pupil; he’ll haul 
was a defiant silence. 'The you over the coals for being 
bell rang out in the midst of negligent in money matters." 
it. I left tile room. I’d have I stood before the matri- 
to pay up from my own poo- dilation class again after the 
ket even before the school recess for my third period, 
paid me anytliing. There was heavy weather 

I went into a sixth stand- ahead. I bad to get the uni- 
ord room on leaden feet. The versity matriculation exami- 
loss of nine riipes still rankl- nation forms filled up by the 
ing in my heart, I proceeded pupils. I distributed the 
to do Wordsworth's 'My blank forms. I sternly wam- 
Heart Leaps Up’. Before I ed the class not to put pen 
could begin, three peons to paper before I asked them 
brought one notice each in to do so. Direcriy three boys 
rapid succession. I felt like stood up. 
eating them up raw, but con- “Sit down!" I roared at 
trolled myself with main them. 

effort. I read the poem aloud, “Please, sir, we’ve made a 
then asked the class to read mistake,’’ said the biggc'st of 
it silently. Suddenly, two last them, 
row delinquents started a “What have you done?” 

dog-fight. “Hey,” I shouted, ‘We’ve written our names 

“orderl order! Five self-ap- against the birthdate.” 

S iinted peacemakers left I issued fresh forms to 
eir seats and started out to them. I went to the black- 
separate the combatants, but board. A peon walked in 
staved on to fight themsdves. witli a notice. I asked him to 
I looked on helplessly till get out and let me do my 
the bell went for the short work. He went away, shak- 
reccss. Then I borrowed nine ing his head. I chalked up 
rupees from colleagues and the entire form on the black- 
passed on the fees to the Ixiard and made illustrative 
school office. entries about an imaginary 

“I’m going to report this pupil. Then I asked the pu- 
matter to the Head,” I said pils to enter the details about 


Too Pretty 

A pretty film actress was formerly a city hospital 
nurse. 

TTS easily seen 
^ Why this new movie queen 
Has given up nursing 
To shine on the screen, 

* * * 

0 

If now the girl lords 
Over filmrfans in hordes 
The cause is: she always vxis 
Too pretty for WARDS. 

N. B. K. 


themselves in the forms. 'Iliey ly register up-to-date, fill up 
did the job and returned die a railway pass form for a pu- 
forms to me. I scrutinized pil, solve a dunce’s difiBcul- 
them. Six of them were un- ties, write to eight guardians 
abashed copies of the black- about the misbehaviour of 
board writing; five were en- their wards, and go througli 
tered in dim pencil; two with half a dozen notices, 
surnames the wrong end; In tlie fifth period, I test- 
three offered ‘Physics and ed the English grammar of a 
Chemistry’ as 'Fyziks & sixth standard class—to dis- 
Chamystery’; tlie rest were cover that three pop-eyed 
correctly done, but were nitwits were very hazy about 
frightfully stained and creas- the English alpnabet. How 
ed. I stared at the class, and did they get to the sixth stan- 
there was that bell again. dard, I wondered. My won- 
'Tlie forms in my hand, I derment was put to flight by 
was on my way to a fifth anger at yet another notice, 
standard class when a col- “Colleagues are hereby re- 
league stopped me. “The quested to see that they put 
Head wants to see you im- in their best and that no pu- 
mediately. Go. I'm doing pil fails at the annual ex- 
your class for you.” I went amination as a result of any 
to the Head. “You drove remissness on their part.” 



RtvIcW 


'It was not easy but finally we convinced them that a 
high level review could not possibly be conducted on 
the plains.*' 


away the school peon!” he 
yapped the moment he saw 
me. 

“I_I_er_ we-was 

getting the f-f-forms f-f-filled 

up, s-s-ir, and he_I 

stuttered. 

■“Had you cared to read 
the notice that peon brought 
to you, you’d have known 
that the old forms are not to 
be used; the university has 
sent down new forms. Now 
go and collect the new forms 
mm the ofiSce and get them 
ready tomorrow. C&e more 
idiocy of this type, and youTl 
be fired,” the Head tihudded 
away like a machine-gun. 

I eot into the staff-room, 
dazed. The long recess was 
soon* on. I used it to draw a 
test-paper, bring Ae inonA- 


This was its substance. But I 
had here the answer to my 
wonderment. 

I was hugely delighted 
when 1 found tnat the next 
two periods were free for 
me. However, the delight 
died when I remembered 
that I had to correct one hun¬ 
dred and twenty composition 
books. It was buried good 
and proper when a peon 
gave me Ae 'absentee ar¬ 
rangement book.’ I had to 
attend to Ae work of two 
absent teachers. The final 
bell rang on by decision to 
leave this noblest of all pro* 
fessions at Ae earliest possi¬ 
ble opportunity, and get into 
some oAer less noble. 

M. A. MAZMUDAR 
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Babu and the New S(;ooter 


A LI BABU had come into 
the Filemaster-General’s 
room to take the officer’s 
signature on same petty 
,paper. 

The FMG always had a 
soft corner in his heart for 
Ali Babu, and he engaged 
the clerk in friendly con¬ 
versation. 

“How are you, Ali?’’ he 
asked 

“Quite well, sir!” Ali 
Babu said. 

“Have you bought your 
scooter, Ali? I sanctioned 
your advance last week.” 

“Yes, sir, I have bought 
the scooter. I don’t know 

Shankai^ Weeklji^ 


how to thank FMG for sanc¬ 
tioning the advance!” 

“Oh, don’t bother to 
thank me! I am glad to do 
something for you! So 
you don’t have any more 
transport problem, do you? 
You needn’t be late in the 
office any more!” 

“With due respect, sir, 
FMG’s impression is not 
correct! .1 am still coming 
to office by public transport, 
sir.” 

“Oh, really? Why do 
you do that? I should 
have thought the scooter 
wouldn’t be too costly to 
run!” 


“What is not costly for 
your good self is too costly 
for an upper-division clerk, 
sir. With the petrol price 
being so high, the bus is 
much cheaper for me, .sir.” 

“In that case, Ali, why 
did you buy the scooter?” 

“Well, sir, I understand 
that the premium on sec¬ 
ond-hand scooters is going 
up every day because more 
car-owners are buying 
scooters. So when I got 
my allotment for a new 
vehicle I thought I should 
make an investment, sir.” 

“Very clever of you. I 
must say! By the way, Ali, 


n 


how much does a good sec¬ 
ond-hand scooter cost these 
days?” 

“I don’t know exactly, 
.sir,’’ Ali Babu said. “But 
if FMG desires, I shall find 
out and let him know.” 

“Do that quickly!” the 
Filemaster-General said. “I 
am getting sick and tired 
of standing in the bus- * 
stops. I am seriously think¬ 
ing of selling' my car and 
buying a second-hand 
scooter myself!” 

RAJA VISHNU 
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T OVERS young or old if 
you fool you ore head¬ 
ing towards a break up 
with the girl of the mo¬ 
ment—please remember 

that if she is the girl with 
a face that could launch a 
thousand ships; or the lass 
with a sort of homely face 


Lovers Beware ! 

no longer great cooks. A fish—but you have what- 
friend of mine, who owns ever you fancy”. Funny 
a book shop told me, that thing, but this makes the 
adults, especially women bird feel very greedy, she 
seldom buy dictionaries was not out launching her 
(teachers not included) ships all morning or pull- 
which goes to show that ing in her rowing boats— 


that could just set on a intelligent or but she was skipping lunch 


couple of rowinii boats- - 
she’s out to caU h you until 
she finally sits back relax¬ 
ed- as soon as you have 
proposed. Here are a few 
suggestions from a female 
of the species, who in the 
still midnight hours ponders 
to herself, why so many 
men stumble into the pit- 
falls along the path of true 
love, when they are trying 
hard to be the No I. guy in 


they don’t give a dam about to leave ample room for 
the learning process. dinner. Well then, just sit 

And now little gentle- back toying with your tiny 
men read and heed. scrap of fish while she goes 

If vour special bird meets marching through course 
vou for a date and says after course from oysters. 
“Do you like my new pants chicken ‘a la mode, steak, 
suit darling? Don’t play fish and chips, right down 


the gentleman and say 
•why, its great, but you 
look great in anything” no, 
please remember you are 
a mere male. She does not 


to the chocolate ice cream. 
You may have to skip 
lunch too—but only for a 
week. 

And there’s just one 


?r/rL,l?r,U«i “S’ warn' Io'Se' loi<rsh"c 'looks point I nearly forgot 
are no longti tJi'ed giii.s nnvthind she wears When you are out with 

but “birds” and they judge * Vst wan^^^^^ your No. 1 Bird play the 

their prosiicctive boy fn- ^ looks specta role of the N. I Guy when 

ends, steadies, or husbands > ‘ groovy pants at a party or concert—If 

K. r.r. .1,.. ;nl»r m her gioovy pants ^ 

looking through the fas- somewhere near you—don t 
hion books and has been be too effusive. I know she 
window shopping-just for may have come froni your 
vou. Just tell her “you’ve hometown, and wishes to 

never been so exciting be ' * “ “ " “ ‘ .. 

motor cycle And remem- fore’ or you 11 lose her. 

her they will check up on When you take her out to flatter if old Krish did 
your “fixed deposits.” wme and dine—remember 
Materialistic outlooks that her mother has forgot 


by the type of cars they 
drive—love at first sight is 
now with the wheels and 
not the man. Status sym 
bols are important: a man 
with a car has a better 
chance than a man with a 


chat about childhood days 
—Don’t reminisce for more 
than two minutes. “Does 


marry that plain-Jane 


have 


enalislic ouuooks inai ner iiiuuiui iu ^ sumeetha after all? 

made the modern ten that she could^ nourish „ , manaced to 


bird extremely fickle (Note 
they were traditionally 
fickle any way). The don 
young birds today lack the then 
commonsense that was once 
so important to mother and 
grandmother. They are 


her daughter’s mind with 
a cultural night out. So 


“or” 

Kalpa managed to book 
that creep Damodaran? 
“I tell you by the time the 



“Yesterday you were asking what Chinese water 
torture was. Well, in a few moments you will sec 
a practical demonstration.** 


t study the e Chopin recital comes to a 

n say well, close, your charming con- 

hungry-had a big lunch ^ert-companion bird has 

imiA S^own a little less charm- 

think 111 just have a practical¬ 

ly freezing in the Frigid 
Zone. 

Well, you want to get 
into big—big—trouble— 
forget her birthday—or 
work an even bigger blun¬ 
der. You are a busy man 
so hand out a cheque. 
“Look darling why don’t 
you shop around yourself 
and get the present you 
like—and I’ll pass over the 
money.” 

Well, she’s back in the 
Frigid Zone, busy packing 
a lot of ice round her heart. 
All the year round, young 
man, you should have been 
making mental notes every 


time you went window 
shopping with her and she 
cooed “Oh’ I do love that 
—don’t you think I’ll look 
nice in it” as she stared 
greedily at all the goodies. 
And at the same time made 
mental notes of all the 
shop-birds and dolly-birds 
you laid eyes on—guaran¬ 
teed to remember when she 
shops around with you as 
the Memsahib, Oh! When 
will men rem^ber that 
women like surprises wrap 
ped in coloured paper and 
satin ribbon bows? Well, 
play yourself back into the 
game after this blunder 
with a large expensive well- 
wrapped box under your 
arm and step into the 
florists—if you want roses, 
roses all the way. 

Finally, if you issue an 
invitation to dinner—do 
give the bird a hint of 
whether she should dress 
up in her see through 

lace garments or whether 
that old groovy under stat¬ 
ed pants suit would do. 
There is nothing more 

devastating to the female 
mind than to be under the 
impression that it’s going 
to be a big night-out with 

candle light, champagne, 

soft lights and music—and 
you arrive in your baggier 
—than—thou pants and 
your Hippie beads. Bitter 
words may be spoken in 
the heat of the moment— 
and that moment may 
stretch from here to eter¬ 
nity. 

But when the ice is re¬ 
ally broken* women don’t 
expect to be taken to the 
most expensive spots, every 
night. In that magical 
state called “falling in love” 
she admires you for trying 
to save for a rainy day 
when you take her out for 
a chow and Coffee feed. 
She doesn’t care what she 
eats, even if it’s that hip¬ 
pie bead chain round your 
neck. . 

Young lover beware! If 
she has eaten your bead 
chain along with the chow. 
It’s time to propose— 

EMELL 
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WOMEN’S PAGE 


Restless Sabbath 


'Milkmanl’ 

It was Ratna’s turn to get 
the milk and prepare tea. 
The morning was pleasantly 
cold due to the rain and I 
covered my head with the 
blanket. 

*Milkmanl I’ The shout 
was repeated, this time ac¬ 
companied by a bang on the 
door. 

'Mm. .Mm. .Mm..I Mum¬ 
bled my wife, without least 
cflFort to get up. 

‘Milkman! I V There was 
another shout. 

Rntna! Get the milk!’ 

‘Mm.. Mm.. This head¬ 
ache! I can’t get up. Mm., 
M..’ 

‘But it’s your turn, Ratna. 
Get up before that fellow 
breaks open the door.’ 

‘Oh, ho! ‘Your turn! Your 
turn! My head’s splitting and 
yet you..’ There was a vol¬ 
ley of high density bangs on 
the door and 1 got up curs¬ 
ing the milkman and the wo¬ 
man lying indolently on the 
cot. When I opened the door 
the milkman looked daggers 
at me and I returned the 
look in kind. 

‘Now, Ratna, get up and 
prepare tea. If you think I’ll 
do it, you’re mistaken.' I was 
about to creep under die 
blanket when the wife start¬ 
ed mumbling again. 

‘Mmm.. Mmmm... Oh.. 
Ma, my head’s splitting.. 
Ooh. .Ooh. 


‘You always have head¬ 
ache whenever it’s a cold 
Sunday morning.’ 

‘Some people are so pitiless 
they won’t believe even if 
one dies before their own 
eyes. Oh. .Get me a hot cup 
of tea, will you, Pappu s 
daddy?’ 

I went to the kitchen curs¬ 
ing everybody. It was when 
the milk boiled and some of 
it overflowed on to the stove 
and everything was calm and 
quiet that I thouglit it a 
possibility that my wife 
might be actually suffering 
from headache. My heart 
melted and became almost 
butter-soft. 

I kept the tea on the table 
and gently passed my hand 
over her forehead. She open¬ 
ed her eyes slowly, looked 
at me carefully and gave me 
a tender smile. 

*ls it severe?* 

‘Mm. I wonder if there is 
any tablet left.’ 

I gave her the tablet and 
the tea when she sat up. 

‘Now, you may lie down 
for some time if you want.’ 

‘But..' 

‘But what?* 

‘Sharmas will be coming in 
the evening.' 

‘So what? It’s only seven 
in the morning.’ 

That’s right, but..’ 

‘Now, Ratna, don’t go on 
repeating Tjut^. What are 
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you worried about?* 

‘I had promised them we’ll 
prepare idlis today. And I’ve 
already soaked rice and 
udad.’ 

‘But Ratna, you can’t pre¬ 
pare the paste when you've 
such a bad headache.* 

‘But what’s the alternative 
unless you..’ 

‘What? You want me to 
kill my only Sunday grinding 
rice for those wretched..’ 

‘Pappus daddy, if you re¬ 
member. you devoured half 
the jalabies they prepared 
last Sunday.* 

‘And you?’ 

T don’t say I didn’t eat. 
That’s why we should not 
grudge a little trouble for 
their sake.’ 

‘Z should not grudge, you 
mean.’ 

‘Now, you need not shout. 
I am prepared to make the 
paste. Only, if the headache 
leads to some complications 
you should not blame me. 
Only last week, Mrs. Joshl.. 

‘Stop blackmailing me, 
Ratna. After all, if you are 
that set on offering them 
idlis, we can buy some from 
the restaurant.’ 

‘Oh, no! Pappus daddy. 
They make wretched idlis. 
I’m afraid we’ll have to take 
the trouble ourselves. And 
for proper fermentation of 
the paste, we .should not 
make fiurther delay. Now, be 
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a darling and start..’ 

And thus started my glori¬ 
ous Sunday morning. 

It was only after 90 mi¬ 
nutes that I got up from the 
big grind bathed in perspira¬ 
tion and idli paste. I cursed 
Sharmas for the umpteenth 
time and decided not to eat 
jalabies from tliem any more. 

‘Pappu’s daddy!’ 

‘What’s it now?* I growled. 

‘Please c*ome.’ 

I obeyed. 

‘Now, last evening when I 
was just coming out of tlie 
Mahila Samajam o£5ce, jun¬ 
ior Sharma handed me a note. 
As that gossipmonger Mrs. 
Desai was with me, I just 
put it into my bag and for¬ 
got about it. Now will you 
please see whaf it’s about?* 

1 took out the note and 
read: 

‘Dear Mrs. P, 

As I have just remembered 
that we have to go to Poona 
tomorrow to attend the mar¬ 
riage ceremony of my youn¬ 
gest sister, (by my father's 
second wife) we won’t be 
able to visit you tomorrow. 
Sorry for this inconvenience. 
We’ll be at your place next 
Sunday —Mrs. S.' 

K.S.S. PILLAI 

28 July 1974 
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YOUTH 


Admission Season 


IgVERY hour has its hero. 
Every dog has its day. 

These days, riding on 
the crest of a wave of 
popularity is the college 
principal. 

It is admission time and, 
say what you will about the 


erously, to a new wing of 
the boy’s hostel. 

Yet, the big and mighty 
have their miseries, too. 
How soon are they hum¬ 
bled! Those big brass-hats, 
civil servants and such 
like whom you sec whiz 


declining importance of the zing past in big limousines 


academic robe, the don 
the king of the hour. 


is 


He is, like the hoarder 
in times of scarcity, confi¬ 
dent in the knowledge that 
he has something which 
others desperately desire. 
At a price, he is willing to 
let you have it. 

There are some who can 
bring into the matter nei¬ 
ther fame nor name — 
enough to impress the 
Principal. To compensate, 
the wealthy unknown is, 
while admitting his son or 
daughter, also contributing 
to the Principal’s retire¬ 
ment fund, or more gen¬ 


look strangely cut down to 
size in a college corridor. 
Avoiding each other’s eyes 
and having a young boy or 
girl in tow, they look 
strangely — and uncharac¬ 
teristically humble. 

In the short meeting that 
follows with the Principal 
of the alma mater, the 
visitor/supplicant valiantly 
tries to recall in the foggy 
memory of the aged teacher 
the figure of a pimply 
little fellow who spent a 
very quiet and undistingu¬ 
ished period in college sev¬ 
eral decades ago. Human 
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memory, as they say, is 
short, and if the Principal 
were to oblige by ransak- 
ing his memory, the streng¬ 
th of his recollection or 
even a fictitious evidence 
thereof would vary in 
direct proportion to the 
status and importance the 
‘old boy’ had now achieved. 

For most important peo¬ 
ple, therefore, the admis¬ 
sion episode ends quite 
happily. But, horror of 
horrors! What if there is 
no familiar face to greet 
one? Academic oblivion 
or the grave may have 
claimed all of one’s old 
teachers. And the Princi¬ 
pal’s office may be occupied 
by a strange face, un¬ 
sympathetic to all those 
sacred ties that bind college 
and pupil in undying loyal¬ 
ty to each other. 

Such men have the an¬ 
noying habit of concentrat¬ 
ing on hard facts — like 
for example, the candi¬ 
date’s performance at 
school. The parent, star¬ 
tled into speaking about 
the mundane so early, 
covers his embarrassment 
with a slight cough and 
explains that the boy miss¬ 
ed his First by the very 
smallest of margins. 


(enjoying a quiet twinge 
of satisfaction that the mo¬ 
ment affords him). 

Yet. every hour of per¬ 
fection has its flaw. To 
look upon the Principal as 
a neutral arbiter of many 
youthful futures is to pay 
him a bigger compliment 
than he deserves. 

The fly in the ointment 
is the local politician. Or 
even a Minister. 

It transpires, as the P.A. 
to the VIP informs the P.A. 
to the Principal that the 
nephew of he said party 
was desirous of seeking 
admission in his college. 
There is no question of re¬ 
fusal. That would be un¬ 
democratic. And that is a 
treasonable offence. 

Shortly, when the candi¬ 
date — a plump, self-satis¬ 
fied little prize — is seated 
before him, the old man 
casts a sight at heaven; 
Why, oh why, must it be 
my institution? 

Fame, like wealth, has 
its disadvantages. The 
good name of a college at¬ 
tracts to it a flock of admis¬ 
sion-seekers as unfailingly 
as the honey-pot does to 
winged pests. 


Pity, says the Principal. 

Pity, agrees the parent 
— and glances half-re- 


It is little wonder, then, 
that the more fortunate 
among us who have had 
occasion to.study in happier 


“To keep our jobs we’re trying to go along with modem 
student trends but interested political interests are bent 
upon persuading them that we are out to mock them...” 
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proachfully at the boy who times lament the decline in 
has been seated throughout academic standards by ob- 
in a stoic silence, letting serving the graduates of 
his father play the shots, today. But in doing so, we 

blame the potter while we 
‘We’ll see what we can should rightly be examin- 
do about it,’ says the Prin- jjjg g|j,y 
cipal with ponderous dig¬ 
nity and effective dismissal ' BOBBY NAIR 

so M My tfM 




BOOKS 


Focus on Punjab 

MY DAYS AS GOVERNOR. 

D. C. Pavate. 

Vikas Publishing House. Rs. 35. 


^ PERSONAL memoir 
which also touches the 
exciting dimensions of a 
political career often re¬ 
legates the personal ele¬ 
ment behind its significance 
as a segment of history. 
Though Dr. Pavate, a dis¬ 
tinguished educationist him¬ 
self, never attuned his 
book to any terse analysis 
of the eventful political 
scene over which he pre¬ 
sided during the years 
1967-72 and left the nar¬ 
rative speak for the low 
and high tides in the Pun¬ 
jab politics in these years, 
the memoirs have the ad¬ 
vantage of a keen academic 
restraint and insight in the 
face of a perspective- that 
is understandably contro¬ 
versial. 

The defections and the 
erosion of political loyal¬ 
ties were an almost nation¬ 
wide phenomena in the late 
sixties and the focus on 
Punjab simply places one 
State nearer to the lense. 
Without any tendency to 
flatter or offend various 
political opinions, the 
author lays bare the art and 
skill of political medicare. 
The growing instability in 
the Punjab politics and the 
changing ministries inter¬ 
vened twice by the promul¬ 
gation of President’s rule 
amply reflect the state of 
affairs the author had to 
handle and the resulting 
emphasis on the scope and 
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constitutional position of 
the governor is obvious. 
The gubernatorial office 
often came under journal¬ 
istic and academic analysis 
in the past decade but the 
compactness and continuity 
of the present book gives 
the subject the advantage 
of consistency without go¬ 
ing into any straight 
analysis. 

One need not look in for 
the chronological record of 
the events in the book. The 
perspective covers various 
areas and subjects relating 
to administration and poli¬ 
tics, the role of personal 
foibles and preferences in 
decision making and the ■ 
ultimate destiny which the 
cumulation of these deci¬ 
sions spell in the larger 
context. 

The author saw seven 
governments in Punjab in 
five years and the affairs 
relating to The Gill Minis¬ 
try, second Gurnam Singh 
Ministry, Badal Ministry 
and the intervening spells 
of President’s Rule have 
been placed under different 
chapters. The book is full 
of interesting sidelines and 
episodes some of them be¬ 
traying the interplay of 
personal political loyalties 
on the part of the ofiicers 
of the civil service (p 55) 
and strange and time serv¬ 
ing political manoeuvrings. 

Even in' this straight his- 
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“You scored 3, 0, 1, 5, 7 marks subjcct-wisc? I feel 
there is a potential future test batsman in you for our 
team." 


torical account, covering 
without argument the ap¬ 
parent and visible pheno¬ 
mena of Indian politics 
during the recent past, the 
book holds a critical mirror 
to many of us. The pic¬ 
ture that emerges forces 
interpretation and evalu¬ 
ation which the author 


leaves to the reader to work 
up in his mind. 

The outcome of the en¬ 
deavour is useful in boldly 
lifting the veil from what 
politics in practice can be 
when it implies merely 
scramble for power. 

KAILASH C. KOHLI 
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J^OPPAL and Hosiir are 
two v in Karnataka. 

Tlit'y arc* separated by a 
streteh of fort\sl. Tluy arc 
likt‘ any of the 5.J lakli vill¬ 
ages of India. The inhabi¬ 
tants loo are like any oilier 
crowd of \illagers: season- 
bound, liard-working, hard- 
smoking, given to gossip, as- 
sidnoiisly minding their 
neighbonrs’ business as well 
as their own. Th(*re is a sym¬ 
biotic relationship between 
the two village's: the primary 
school is in Ilosur and eaters 
for the children of Koppal 
as we ll; ("handragowda of 
Koppal regularly visits his 
paramour in Ilosur; blue- 
beards of Ilosur go to Kop¬ 
pal in search of love. 

On(‘ such bluebeard has 
bi'en indiscreet (‘uoiigli to 
have an affair with a marri- 


ly inflicts lethal injuries on 
one of the participants, and 
a free-for-all is the result. 
Back to square one, as they 
say. 

Incidents start happening. 
The pet dog of Chandra- 
gowda is found poisoned; 
haystacks in Koppal are sud¬ 
denly ablaze. The climax is 
reached when Chandragow- 
das wife is raped by Shiva- 
ganga and his associates and 
di('s. Chandragowda grimly 
takes up his scythe; so do 
all th(‘ male villagers. They, 
all determinedly make for 
Ilosur. A clean sweep is 
made of the Hosur popula¬ 
tion. The Koppal survivors 
of llu battle return bloods- 
paltered. Chandragowda an¬ 
oints his wife with the blood 
from his scythe. 

'I'his is the story of Kaadu, 
the award-winning film (in 
the National Film Awards 
announced last week it won 
second place) directed by 
Cirish Karnad, the third of 


from home to visit Ilosur 
after the holocaust and ac¬ 
costs a couple of policemen 
on patrol duty there, the big 
question mark in his mind 
still remains: Why? 

The superb manner in 
which Girish Karnad liandles 
this simple, eh'mcntral rural 
story, based on Srikrishna 
Allanahalirs novel, creating 
the authentic Karnataka vill¬ 
age atmosphere all round 
(even the raw swear words 
are there), placx^ him as a 
top director in the Indian 
cinema today. You smell tlie 
smell of the village; you 
the feel of the village; in 
every frame you have the 
genuine Karanataka village 
absorbing you into its at¬ 
mosphere, now peacefully 
attending to its daily routine, 
now love-making, now rest¬ 
ing and gossiping, now erup¬ 
ting into elemental violence. 
The masterly handling of the 
carnage scene, underplaying 
the violence involved, is an 


while Nandini as Chandra- 
gowda’s wtfe Kamala and 
Amarlsh Puri as Chandrago¬ 
wda put in very convincing 
performances. Natarajan and 
Nandini have both been hon¬ 
oured in the National Film 
Award.^ announced last 
week: Natarajan gets the 

best child actor award and 
Nandini the best actress 
award. * 

PREM SlIASTRA 

Writer-director B. R. Ishara; 
who raised many an eye¬ 
brow with his rather bold 
graphic depiction of sex in 
“Chetna” and subsequent 
films thus provoking the cen¬ 
sors into banning some of 
his later productions, is 
cautious enough in this Dev 
Anand—Zeenat Aman starrer 
not to offend thorn. But tliis 
does not mean that he has 
altogether given up his old 
ways. For the first half of 
the film he takes his story al¬ 
most to th(? brink of incest 


ed Harijan woman and the' 
panchavat in Koppal is hear¬ 
ing the complaint of the 
wronged husband. Into the 
assemblage sneak Shivagan- 


his “disintegralioir trilogy 
(Sanskara, another award¬ 
winning film, dealt with the 
isintt'gration of an indivi- 
nal; Vamsha Vriksha w'itli 


instance in point: you just 
infer the extent of the ghast¬ 
ly tragedy by watching the 
determined, grim crowd led 
by Chandragowda leaving 


and the audience waits with 
baled breath to sec how the 
writer-director is going to 
sort out the complicated 
mess he has put his hero and 
lieroine in. Dev Anand is a 


ga, a Hosur ri\al of Koppals 
Chaiulragow'da, and liis hen- 
ehiiK'n. Chandragowda re¬ 
sents this intrusion; his latent 
hatred of Hosurites exprc'sses 
itself in bouts of anger and 
^’iolence against the poor 
woman and her seducer. "Ilie 
hatred builds up rapidly, as 
it does in the.se small village 
c'ommunities, and is duly re¬ 
ciprocated by the Hosur in¬ 
habitants. The wise elders of 
the two villages, sensing the 
danger, bring about a recon¬ 
ciliation. This is expressed in 
tlic enthusiastic participation 
of the males of the two vill¬ 
ages in the water sport call¬ 
ed Okali. At tlie height of 
the sport someone deliberate- 


the disintegration of a family; 
and Kaadu deals witli the 
disintegration of a whole 
village), and his first as a 
full-fledged director. The 
whole of the human drama 
is unfolded through the in¬ 
telligent and observant eyes 
of Chandragovvda's eight-year 
old nephew, Kitti. Utterly 
innocent, the boy yet keeps 
his eyes and ears open to 
watch his elders at play and 
at war; is filled with fear and 
confusion, yet follows his 
aunt's ritual to propitiate a 
deity at a witchcraft shrine 
in the heart of the dense for¬ 
est to wean away her hus¬ 
band from his concubine. 
And when the boy runs away 


Koppal and after a few mo¬ 
ments returning silently, 
some injured, all blood- 
spattered, wielding blood- 
covered weapons. 

Nihalani's black and white 
photography (because the 
subject is black and white, 
as Karnad had explained 
earli(T in an interview) cap¬ 
tures vividly the ^amataka 
rural landscape and the lush 
forest and provides an auth¬ 
entic background to die hu¬ 
man drama that is played 
out in all its phases culmina¬ 
ting in the near extinction of 
the two villages. 

Actingwise, little Natarajan 
as the eight-year-old nephew 
of Chandragowda stands ont, 


well-known autlior trying to 
liberate sex througli his 
novels; in one he justifies 
the incestuous theme of the 
hero marrying his step¬ 
daughter. The author in ac¬ 
tual life appears to be caught 
in a similar situation, as 
Bindu his estranged wife, 
claims that the girl (Zeenat 
Aman) he has fallen in love 
with and about to marry is 
her daughter by previous 
marriage to his elder brother. 

The author persists in 
proving most of his wife's 
claims to be false. There is a 
long drawn-out court sequ¬ 
ence where the wife’s seedy 
past is unraveUed. In the " 
end, however, everydiing is 
neatly sorted out, and the 
lovers get both legal and so¬ 
cial blessings for their hap¬ 
py reunion. 
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Delightful Dinkar 


*'Dehoarding drive in progress. — News. 


J^INKAR KAIKINI was at Music for all its apparent 
his ravishing vocal best, simplicity of lyrical flow is 
treating us to melting tone actually quite complex, both 
and exquisite phrasing in the in its thclnatic cross-referen- 
National Programme. The ccs to the many nco-lcitmo- 
crystal-clcar sound of his tifs in which the composition 
voice and the elegance of abounds and in the subtlety 
his scholarship contributed with which the feelings and 
to his inc'omparable sense of reactions arc mirrored. With 
beauty in music. It was an Dinkar the music assumes a 
intrepretation of immense series of warm, dramatic ly- 

artistr>% great insight and rical gestures; the interpre- - 

above all with a hypnotical- tation matches tlic extraordi- 

ly gripping atmosphere. nary psychological insight of ing eflFortlcssly alx>ve, around 

I have no hesitation in the music. The sheer tender- and through showed a keen 
terming his effort a remark- ness and poetry that fonns rhythmic discipline. His 
able achievement. His slow such an essential part of his superb creativity produced a 
and steady elaboration of interpretative style are worth j)astiche of styles. Yet there is 
melodics have a wide range stressing. no doubting the sheer quali- 

of cjcpression but largely con- A leading disciple of Pan- ty of it all. His repertoire for 
templative in one way or dit S. N. Ratanjankar. Din- tlie concert was balanced, 
another. Dinkars approach kars music is fortluight and Dinkar started with the raga 
never allows his musical powerfully declamatory. He Malkoiins. He rendered two 
essays to sag or lose momen- adopts a very straightfor- compositions after a detailed 
turn. Rather they gain in cm- ward manner, going into the alaap. His alaap was a wcll- 
otional depth by allowing composition from the start phased delineation having a 
one to realise fully the im- with a will and never allow- wide range covering the en- 
plications of mood behind ing it to flag. His voice, a tire possibilities of the raga. 
each phrase or section. rasp in rough velvet, stretch- Tlie bolbant was intclligent- 

__ ly exploited Uu-ough a haun¬ 
ting tonal timbre. The artiste 
showed a fine sense of rhy¬ 
thm, with intricate layakari 
patterns, alternating the oc¬ 
taves with apt rhythmic pun¬ 
ches. The pivotal notes were 
neatly accented bringing into 
focus the sharp lyricism of 
the raga. Dinkar has chisell¬ 
ed his musical sensibility to 
a point where he could ap¬ 
preciate a raga*s subtler im- 
lications with ease and effi¬ 
ciency. His initial reposeful 
khayal with its placid flow 
gave a pithy picture of the 
raga’s form and beauty. Pas¬ 
sing into a relatively quicker 
tempo, Dinkar ordered his 
rhythmic shuffles with com- 
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youngster barely 50 years Is 
our oigaalsatioii — if he 

set-up. 
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trying to gate crash into 
it will wreck our 


pletc mastery. There was 
speed that was rational and 
restrained. 

The way he captured the 
spirit of the raga Tilak-chha- 
ya spoke volumes for his 
classicid acumen. His allaap 
carefully snapped and juxta¬ 
posed the raga’s melodic as¬ 
pects. The distinquishing 
notes were used with ex¬ 
quisite precision and he 'po¬ 
lished them to suit one’s ae- 
stlietic reception. His rhyth¬ 
mic urges were constructive¬ 
ly channelised in roulades 
which enlivened the presen¬ 
tation. Jhinjhoti was his next 
choice. With a robust voice 
fulfilling its classical respon¬ 
sibilities with admirable agi¬ 
lity, Dinkar came out with 
flying colours in conjuring a 
living profile of the raga. 
Graceful phrasing and tune¬ 
ful taans made tlic melody 
meaningful. The concluding 
thumri was an impressive 
emotive effort. Announcers 
saved time by leaving out 
the names of accompanying 
artistes. Wliat a time-sensel 
The accompanyists on the 
present occasion w'ere really 
good. 

RAJESWARI^ 
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Recall Pat 


ENGLAND’S crushing of 
India in the just-conclu¬ 
ded three-Test series and 
two one-day internationals 
was thorough, complete and 
overwhelming. Implacable’s 
the word which lx*st descri¬ 
bes the way Mike Denness 
and his men went al^out their 
run-getting, wicket-hunting 
task. The weather, far from 
aiding England, actually 
presented Wadekars men, 
excellent chanct's of saving 
t^vo of th<j tlirec Tests—the 
first at Old Trafford and the 
third Kdgbaston. 

In each of these Tests 
India had but to play through 
four days instead of five (be¬ 
cause of showers); and had 
India been as competent as 
the Indian press loudly made 
believe, it should have been 
no trouble to draw both 
Tests if not win tlicm! At 
Old Trtifford England, des¬ 
pite peri(xlical rain, defeat¬ 


ed India by 113 runs; at 
Lord’s, after amassing 629 
runs, England routed India 
by an innings and 285 runs 
(India cracked up for just 
42 in their second knock); 
and at Kdgbaston, despite 
rain washing out the opening 
day’s play, England went on 
to eclipse India by another 
innings rout. Following this 
merciless sweep, England 
afforded India’s batsmen two 
chances to display fast and 
comjTetent batting and in¬ 
cisive bowling in one-day in¬ 
ternationals; but England 
quite thoroughly outplayed 
and defeated India in both 
c*on tests. 

There’s no doubt, is there, 
that England have wrecked 
India’s cricket image—illusory 
though it really was? That 
only some members have re¬ 
turned while others have 
gone their respective ways 
al>out the world is only sym¬ 


bolical of the scattered ruins 
of the Indian game. 

The myth of “new Indian 
cricket” has been smashed; 
so alwSO has the myth of 
Wadekars “infallibility”. In¬ 
deed, he was crested by 
sheer luck... .and tins nebul¬ 
ous gift disapjx'ared more 
specaily than it appeared 
when Selector Merchant 
backed his Bombay man for 
the captaincy in unreasona- 
able sacrifice of “Tiger the 
Pat.” Wadekar cannot hold 
a candle to Pataudi in bat¬ 
ting or captaincy; and abso¬ 
lutely not in earning team 
resi)ect and in public rela¬ 
tions. 

On India’s previous tour 
of England Ray Illingworth 
was mightily afflicted by 
rank ill luck. Two Tests were 
his but for last minute rain 
which saved India in each 
crisis. The final Test saw 


England wilt inexplicably to 
Chandrasekhar—and then no 
rain camel So Wadekar claim¬ 
ed the very dubious distinc¬ 
tion of beating England 1-0 
on that tour. Under Tony 
Lewis in India, a young 
England team seriously 
threatened to upend Wade- 
kar’s illusory applecart fol¬ 
lowing their first (I>elhi) 
Test win by five wickets. In 
dismay, the selectors begged 
back Tiger tlie Pat and 
“Limberleg” Durrani; and 
these two, not Wadekar, help¬ 
ed India retain the rubber. 

Recent talk of draping 
Bedi or Prasanna with the 
captaincy is unintelligable 
gibberish. But wouldn't it be 
just about right to recall Pat 
for the coming West Indies 
tour? This is not the only 
voice rooting for the Tiger- 
just another of many heard 
a little earlier. 

RINGSIDER 
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Recent Additions 


TO THE 

WORLD 

OF 

Children’s 

Books 




Animal World 

Rs. 

11.50 

Tenzing Norgay 

Rs. 1.50 

The Lost Child 

Rs. 

2.50 

Doctor's Tales 

Rs. 3.25 

Letters from a Father to Daughter Rs. 


Balloon Travel 

Rs. 2.50 

They Fought for Freedom 

Rs. 

031 

Nala Damayanti 

Rs. 2.50 

Fun with Science 

Rs. 


Four Neighbours 

Rs. 1.21 

The Sparrows 

Re. 

1.00 

Birds and Thsir Famlliss 

Rs. 7.00 

Tales from a South Indian Village Rs. 

2.25 

The House by The Wood 

Rs. 3.00 


WriM far ■ camplata prict list or cotalofML Many titloa anilabto ia HMi, BonialL Qa|aratl. Ilalayalaai, Taaiil aad Kaaoada 

CHILDREN’S BOOK TRUST 

WHMI HOWE 4 04HADURSNMI Z4FU IIAHG HEW DEUII-IMHI 































ATTUNED TO 
PEOPLE’S 
ASPIRATIONS 



United Bank of India 

(A GOVERNMENT OP INDIA UNDERTAKING) 
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FREE THINKING The Man of the Week 


•yllE virtues of democracy as against the dark drawbacks 

of communism have constituted the principal subject 
of contemporary politics. It reached a head after the 
second world war when the United States realised that it 
had a challenger in the Soviet Union. The tension be- 
tween these two powers were given added strength by the 
old colonialist powers like England, Holland and France 
who saw tlieir empires cnimbling and open to Marxist 
influence however mild. It was characteristically Winston 
Churchill who made the famous speech about the iron 
curtain, a phrase which ironically he had borrowed from 
Goebbels, Hitler’s infamous Propaganda Minister. 

The critics of communism have ranged widely between 
ex-adherents of the movement to set opponents like the 
capitalists of various countries to paid spies and informers. 
Anti-communist literature is probably tlie greatest literary 
output of this century. In comparison there have been few 
studies about how democracy really operates. 

The Nixon drama now affords an opportunity for such 
a study. Here is a nation, which was the fountainhead of 
democracy, which complained bitterly about the secret 
police in Communist states and the suppression of the will 
of the people through propaganda, which condemned the 
emasculation of the political opposition by wire-tapping, 
midnight arrests and purges, suddenly face to face with 
its own dark ugly recesses. 

The lesson of Watergate is that men in power can 
distort and exploit their position to inhibit the democratic 
process and while doing that blatantly violate the laws the 
system has created for the preservation of the order. It 
has shown tlie power of money to change policies. It has 
. shown that the coercive apparatuses of the state, the CIA 
and the FBI, can be employed to promote the interests of 
a group. All that is missing is tlie purge. Otherwise, all 
the charges against totalitarianism must now apply to 
the US. 

The impeachment of Nixon may take place or not. 
But a re-examination of the system is imperative. In the 
wake of the disclosures about Stalin's methods of mani¬ 
pulating the Communist Paity, there have been many 
demand that why this should have happened to a party 
'that prides itself on scientific programme and policy should 
be examined. It is only proper that both systems should 
be re-evsduated so that succeeding generations can live in 
a society which does the maximum good and the mini¬ 
mum e\il. Otherwise, the Nixon drama will be just 
another incident. 



PLEASE TURN OVER FOR PEN PORTRAIT 












The Man of the Week 

C IIEIKII AbduUah need not 
have spent so many years 
In the political wildenicss, 
if, from the bei^iiinin^, he 
had taken a realistic position 
In regard to the status of 
Kashmir. He had always 
claimed to he secular and 
democratic. That meant that 
he could not ^o the Pakistan 
way. Nevertheless in the 
difficult days that followed 
the invasion of Kashmir by 
Pakistani troops he began a 
series of equivocations which 
profoundly disturbed many 
people in this country. Whe¬ 
ther Abdullah's arrest and 
imprisonment for a long 
period was justiiicd or not, it 
is for history to decide. 

Today after the experience 
of Ilangladesh, the troubles 
on the North West Frontier 
and Baluchistan, the outcry 
against the Ahinediyas and 
the unnecessary confronta¬ 
tion with Afghiinistan. PakiS' 
tan has revealed itself for 
the sorry reactionary state it 
has always been. Sheikh 
Abdullah is sufficiently per¬ 
ceptive to read the lesson. 

A Kashmir problem, as 
Krishna Menon often used 
to say, never existed. It was 
only the ambition of Pakis¬ 
tani politicians and jingoists 
with the covert support of 
certain powers that was able 
to convert the Kashmir situa¬ 
tion to Kashmir problem. 
But world conditions have 
changed. Neither the United 
States nor for that matter 
any country is prepared to 
believe that India suppresses 
its Muslim population or 
that the utmost tyranny is 
practised on the people of 
Kashmir. That part of Pak¬ 
istan's propaganda has fallen 
flat. 

With a little bit of com- 
monsense and with the under¬ 
standing that religion must 
not play any part in politics, 
the time is not far when 
Kashmir will take its due 
place in the Indian Union, 
and become a beacon to all 
those who believe in secular¬ 
ism and socialism. If Sheikh 
Abdullah is able to make 
this transformation from his 
hitherto narrow thinking, 
much may be expected from 
him not only for the good of 
Kashmiri but for the rest of 
the sub-continent. 


PARLIAMENT 


Shaking the Confidence 


^llK no-confidencc motion Mr Indrajit Gupta (CPI) pie for narrow ends. Her main 

^ against the Government, had no doubt whatsoever about request to the House was not 

while giving an opportunity the Government's failure to to say or do things which would 
for the Opposition to launch stand by its assurances to the shatter the confidence of the 
an attack against the ruling working class. The crushing people. There was an econo¬ 
part j', turned out to be dampen- of the railway strike, the mic emergency and it was the 
ing to Parliamentary spirits, rightward .swing of the econo- duty of one and all to set 
While replying. Prime Minis- mic policies and the “wage things right, 

ter Indira Gandhi complained freeze” ordinances were cases 

that it had become a habit with in point. Mr Gupta was parti- The Lok Sabha saw some 

the Oppo.sitioii to launch a con- cularly critical of issuing an bitter and concerted attacks 
sure motion. The Gppo.sition ordinance on C(»mpulsory de- on the Government for leaking 
argumcMit was that the Gov- posit, while it was not to come out tax proposals in the sup- 
cinment’s commissions and omis- into force till the end of the plemcntary budget. Mr Jasjit 
sinus called for condemnation, year and the Parliament scs- Singh, Chairman of the Board 
and the censure move was pro- sion was only days ahead. He of Internal Taxes, was accused 
per. With the ina.ssive majority was pained that the Govern- of giving hints to the corres- 
(»f the ruling party, there was ment was constantly making pendents regarding the scope 
not much scope of parlia- an affront on the dignity of of the proposed additional tax- 
mentary manoeuvrability left the House. ation. The matter was sent to 

with the Opposition. the privilege committee. For- 

The Government reply to eign JMinister Swaran Singh 
I.aunching the attack, Mr. Opposition attack was had a tough time defending 

Jyotirmoy Bosu (CPI-M) said vehement and emphatic. Mr himself on a similar charge, 
the Government was going back ^l^s^ra denied charges of His talk of a likely restriction 

on its commitment not to be large-scale victimisation. His on the use of cement and steel 
vindictive to railwaymen who facts and the Opposition facts at a National Building Organ- 
had taken part in the strike, dashed. Mr Mishra denied isation meeting and its inter- 
Lakhs of workers were being ^^l^arges of personal coruption. prelation by correspondents to 
victimised. The ordinances challenged the Opposition mean dual pricing, was taken 
impounding part of increases I'® accumu- as a budget leakage. Speaker 

in salary and allowances and latcd assets since his father had G.S. Dhillon s ruling absolved 
imposing compulsory deposits 1®^^ property. Mr Swaran Singh of any breach 

on liigh-income wage earners willing to quit public of privilege, 

were anti-people. These and ^'f® ^'1’® charges were prov- 

othcr economic incompetence ®®- Jagjivan Ram came to Both the Houses called at- 
of the Govemment had shaken defence of his party and tention of the Government re- 
ihe confidence of the working Government. As in the earlier garding certain World Health 

two no-confidence debates, Mr Organisation (WHO) sponsored 
Ram came to the Prime Minis- research being conducted in 


iLT 1®**'® rescue by weathering the secrecy and their sponsorship 

Bnc” military health agencies of 

rs G>mdhi a Wind B fc. Finance Minister, the United States. Mr Karan 

. wen on to explain how she Chavan, picked up the singh in the Lok Sabha and 

HQniH fhat M« r^dhl economic slings and sent them his deputy, Mr Kisku, in the 
Bag. He said that Mrs Gandhi Opposition. No Rajya Sabha, faced the attack 

w as from time to time say ng gf de-monetisation. official collaboration in con- 

tho worst was over cconomi- ___ i omciai coiiaoorauon in con 


The economic situation is seri- , . . . 

OU.S, but not insurmountable. research projecte nor 


the worst was over economi¬ 
cally and the country had cros- _ 

sed the inflationary lump. In ^vemment’s packagTTo entirely in the interest of the 

reality, he pointed out, the inflation was compre- country. The Opposition was 

prices was still rising nn^ ^ hensiv. and would be eHective. assured that the Board ol the 
Onvc^ntenl h.d nut ^nnii^ «•» 0»dhi bed put up Mr 
w nolu V K R V. Rao to explain the 


trated its capacity 
prices. 


economic nuances of the Gov- 


search will review the doubtful 


emment policy. He wanted the research projects. 

He called the Prime Minis- Government to make concerted 
ter the “fountainhead” of black effort to increase production, TAILPIECE 
money. reduce consumption and to 

bring about economic discip- 
Mr A.P. Sharma (Cong), the line, 
leader of the INTUC-led loyal 

railway workers, talked of the The Prime Minister did not 
“so-called strike” in the rail- think the country’s economy 
ways as a political conspiracy, was in bad shape. The coun- 
He talked vehemently against try was strong. She urged the Mishra countered the charges. 

the misdeeds of the strikers— Opposition not to exploit the _ 

intimidation, assault, sabotage, economic hardships of the peo- ABSENTEE GALLERYMAN 


Mr Jyotirmoy Bosu, while 
initiating the no-confidence mo¬ 
tion, talked of “Naqhat Narain” 
indulging in certain corrupt 
practices. Mr Lalit Narain 
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**Wait, Let Me Light My Cigar!*' 



Turkey has, of late, takei^ a lot of interest in Cyprus affairs. 


Not Unrelieved Black 


^ITH many of the objec- 
^ tives of J. P.ji in his 
Bihar campaign I am in full 
agreement: I hold that Legis¬ 
lators should resign, and 
would further hold that the 
vacancies are perpetually 
kept unfilled. Th% almosphere 
- would be distinctly less 
noisome, and people will go 
about in blissful ignorance of 
several wants and short¬ 
comings of which they would 
be made acutely and dis¬ 
tressingly aware if there were 
a full compliment of Legisla¬ 
tors to din it into their ears. 
And the government will have 
more time to attend to the 
state's affairs instead of worry¬ 
ing unavailingly about the 
possible morning attitude of a 
M.L.A. that had sworn eter- 

Shankar’s Weddy 


nal loyalty overniglil, and its 
repercussions on a finely ba¬ 
lanced party affiliation in the* 
House. 

I also agree with his sug¬ 
gestion that the educational 
institutions of the State be 
closed for one year. Not only 
does the State government 
stand to gain substantially, 
not only will the swelling 
Registers of the Employmeni 
Exchanges cease to swell for 
one full year, but replace 
ment rates in transport vehi¬ 
cles, furniture, oflGice build¬ 
ings etc. will record an all- 
time low, and tlie few days 
of instruction they ultimate¬ 
ly lose in the whole year can 
be easily made up with nor¬ 
mal working in the next. And 
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teachers wont have any ex¬ 
cuse to go on a strike. 

But when he also calls for 
steps to put an end to cor¬ 
ruption, I have to differ from 
him. Corruption, like Mephi- 
stopheles, has been painted 
in unwarrantedly unrelieved 
black, without taking into 
account its several redeem¬ 
ing features, and I am one 
with the authorities pitted 
against him on this count. 
For I believe that more 
things arc \vrought by cor¬ 
ruption than this world 
dreams of; most of all, it 
contributf»s to smooth, fric¬ 
tionless functioning in busi¬ 
ness and government to a far 
greater degree than is gen¬ 
erally realised. 


Tip, as is universally ac¬ 
knowledged, means To In¬ 
sure Promptness; in all tran¬ 
sactions wIktc one deals with 
things that are not his per¬ 
sonally, there is scope for an 
extra gratification that seldom 
does any harm to anyone. 
Should this universal appeal 
and temptation be. eradicat¬ 
ed, the* only sure-fire method 
I can \’isualise is to reorganise 
everything on tlie basis of 
pri\al(’ individual enterjirisc: 
a stationmaster who runs the 
.station on his own, a post¬ 
master that sells postal sta- 
tionerv and l30oks parccds 
and deli\x*rs articles on his 
own, and pockets the income 
and suffers the losses, a clerk 
that disposes his files and 
sells his favours as he deems 
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fit, may all be; free from cor¬ 
ruption—but here also it un¬ 
obtrusively stalks in %vith 
the appointment of the first 
assistant. This being im.suit- 
able for organised enterprises, 
we have either to seek other 
methods to put an end to it 
which is asking for the 
moon, as three thousand years 
of recorded history of hu- 
jnan behaviour teaches us¬ 
er learn to live with it, rea¬ 
lising its good points, and it 
has undoubtedly many. 


the same time. Of course he 
pays a little more tiian is 
required under the laws 
made by unimaginative peo¬ 
ple, and will pass on the ex¬ 
tra expenses to those that do 
business with him, but the 
whole procedure is so plea¬ 
sant, friendly and free from 
friction that he would fain 
approach him again than a 
strict and iincorrupt oflBcial, 
whose pen-portrait see be¬ 
low. 

He is morose and sullen, 


without fear or favour are 
themselves so overawed and 
irked at being treated as 
machines rather than men, 
that they come away with a 
feeling of having got less 
than their due. 

Suppose a Professor goes 
to an R.D.O. for getting a 
permit for cement or extra 
sugar—in fact anything worth 
having in these days of 
ubiquitous control and ration¬ 
ing. 


seat, please."’ A long, un- 
easy, uncommunicative sil¬ 
ence, the visitor heartily 
wishing himself elsewhere, 
and wriggling in his seat in 
acute discomfort. “Here, I 
am sorry, your requirement 
does not fall under the prio¬ 
rity presently under allot¬ 
ment—Of course I realise your 
difficulties, but I am help¬ 
less. I shall sanction 20 p^ 
cent of your , requirements 
which is all I am permitted 
to do.—Pardon? My son? Not 
done well in Mathematics? 


For one thing, the cornipt 
official i.s (?ininently approa- 
chahli*. He is a good mixer. 
He docs not sliun company, 
or .shy from informal gather¬ 
ings, or go alx)ut with a 
Inimptioiis, supercilious holi¬ 
er-than-thou attitude that 
antagonises people inori* than 
anvlhing else. He is adequate¬ 
ly aware of his own Achilles 
Hc'c'l lo b(' charitable to the 
.sborteomiiigs of otluTS. Ilis 
sunny disposition strikes a 
note of warmth in one that 
goes to him to do busine.ss, 
for here, he clearly sees, is 
one who has the rare and 
eminently likeable faculty of 
com))ining pleasure with 
business. And he puls forth 
his proiX)silion, bargains with¬ 
out inhibitions, and comes 
away winning his object and 
pleasing his benefaclory at 


and is goaded by a haunting 
sense of inadequacy, being 
cheated out of the many 
good things in life which he 
can’t afford, while his col¬ 
league the ‘obliging' and the 
‘understanding’ official revels 
and gloats in them. He stri¬ 
kes a thoroughly offensive 
holicr-than-lhoii attitude while 
dealing with his customers, 
filling them with loathing 
and uneasiness. He seeks to 
b(' strict and impartial, and 
fini.shes up pleasing no one 
and benefiting no one includ¬ 
ing liimself. He is an iiicor- 
rigibh' Queue master and 
works havoc on those for 
whom time is money, and 
irritates and antagoni.ses tliosc 
lliat w'ould part with any¬ 
thing for a little distinction. 
And those that he serve in 
the strict order of priority 


ly 




FouMdatiMv 
Stoi^e 
|aic( by 
If-.i.P 




**l congratulate you on your economy mindednesg — It 
is a good idea to use the same foundation stone for all 
the functions.. 


“Hello, Professor,” gushes 
the R.D.O. effusively, “take 
your seat. Long time no see. 
What brings you here, pray?" 

And the professor happily 
states his business and makes 
a diffident demand, dreading 
the inevitable bargaining 
and cut. 

“Oh, that is alright. Here 
Ram, attend to the professor 
—pardon -never mind the 
queue. Tlic blighters can 
afford to wait, but he can't— 
And what news? How is the 
valuation going on? By the 
bye, I had a niece of mine, 
a little weak in English. 
Her register Number is...., 
I think. Can you do any¬ 
thing?” Or “How are the 
admissions? By the bye, I 
had a nephew tnat was com¬ 
plaining he had not suflBci- 
ent marks to get admission 
in any college. Think you 
can do anytliing? Oh, thank 
you, I shall send him to you 
next Monday—Here is your 
permit. Professor. Is it all 
right? So long.” 


Now suppose it is the un¬ 
corruptible, taciturn type the 
unfortunate professor ap¬ 
proaches: "Your name? Oh, I 
see. You see, it was not pro¬ 
per for you to jump the 
queue. Others waiting there 
are no less anxious to be 
served, is n't it? Well, having 
come, we will dispose of 
your case now, rather than 
send you back to the tail of 
the queue. Here, Gopu, pro¬ 
cess this gentleman s mpli- 
cation as soon as you n^h 
. the present lot. Take your 


What a pity, I knew the fel¬ 
low was wasting his time. 
Can't help it, though. So long 
professor.” 

Of the two, whom would 
you like to approach a sec¬ 
ond time? And when it comes 
to turn over, it is invariably 
found that the corrupt ones 
with their healthy disregard 
for the hair-splitting niceties 
and distinctions of the writ¬ 
ten by-laws and regulations 
deal with more customers 
and on the aggregate satisfy 
more people than the stickU 
ers for the letter of the law. 

Whether it is a Minister 
that peddles licences or sells 
employments or grants imdue 
favours, or a Peon that re¬ 
gulates ingress to his boss's 
presence for a consideration, 
or a clerk (not to neglect 
the indispensable middle 
class)that moves a file or 
suppresses one according to 
the secret understandings 
reaches on a quid pro quo 
basis, it is the corrupt ones 
that are immensely popular 
and mostly sought after. 
There is an^ endearing infor¬ 
mality about them mat is 
sadly lacking in the other 
type, and ultimately, if oflS- 
cials were to be elected on 
popular vote even as oiu* 
Legislators, the corrupt ones 
will sweep the polls every 
single time licking the straight^ 
forward, strict and conscien¬ 
tious officials to the bone. 

Are you still with JP.ji? 

SIS MANZI 
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You Are Being Watched 



P. M. and Mr. Dikshit are reported to have taken note of J.P.*s call to Bihar policemen to disobey Government’s orders. 


Phoenix Hour 


AGE after weary age on this earth 
has humanity 
waited, 

IIow long, how much longer this spiralling 
misadventure of 
despair? 

In Bharat have races and dynasties 
triggered out Mans 
history. 

The human ego, the spur to action, 
has been in league with 
Reason-^ 

Aspiring, striving, advancing, anon 
retreating-not 
arrMngl 

The unMoe vision and collective 
effort haverit 
coalesced, 

Shankar’s Weekly 


Human ingenuity and invention 
have set the pace of 
“progress^\ 

Yet why have we only zig-zagged our way 
to frustration and 
failure? 

Mahapurushas have blazed the trail, 
yet weve only gone 
astray. 

Civilisations have risen and failed, 
and the nights have darker 
grown. 

Varieties of rulers have come and gone, 
but misrule has come 
to stay. 

A heightened tempo of change has released 
proportionate 
misery. 
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Lavish expectations and the backlash 
of failure have called 
the tune, 

Ifs hut the sonfi of hysteria xennu^ 
out of the human 
bondaii^e. 

But somctvhcre in this infinite expanse, 
isn't the Cosmic 
cracking? 

The corridors echo ivitli the rumblings 
of beginning 
disorder. 

There's the dub-dub of rccrudescent pain 
presaging the last 
breakthrough. 

Verhaps soon the reverberating scream— 
the ex]}losion—and 
neiv cry. 

The call of Nexc Consciousness that u ill l)iook 
no half-measures 
is stirring. 


The triple-steel shelters of yesterday 
cannot contain 
its assault. 

The patched-up piecemeal palliatives can 
neither mend the mCsSS 
nor end. 

The chronic disease of e.xploitation 
riiusf he rooted out 
for good. 

The separative cgo-cthic rnust 
be burnt in the Fire 
of God. 

The sick polity of Power without Grace 
must be swept forever 
away. 

The Walls of Old Jericho must crumble— 
then, the reign of Truth 
and Love. 


R. R. 


SHIP SAFELY-SHIP SCINDIA 
Perfected by over five decades 
of glorious maritime service 
Scindias growing 
fleet of young modem ships 
are at your service to car^ your 
cargoes regularly, speedily 
and safely to ports around the world 


The _ 

Scindia 

Steam 

Naeigation 

Compang 




ESTD-1919 


Scindia House, 

Narottam Morarjee Marg/ 

Baliard Estate, Boinbay-400 038 

15 Park Street, Calcutta-700016 
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Beating About the Bush 



Nixon Bugs Me 


phono rang. It was 
the Bombay operator. 
“Your international trunk call 
to the U.S.A., to President 
Nixon at the -White House 
has come through. Please 
hold on." 

A few seconds passed, and 
then a voice said, “This is 
the White House. Yes, ‘we 
are expecting the call from 
India. Please hold on for the 
Press Secretary to the Presi¬ 
dent." 

There was a series of rings, 
' a receiver was lifted, and a 
male voice said, “Hello? 
India? Mr. Koshy? Good. Mr. 
Nixon will receive your call 
and answer your questions. 
Shankar’s Wedcly 


But please make your inter¬ 
view short as he has an ap- 
pointment in six minutes. 
And one more thing—please 
ask only the questions youM 
sent us and none else....' 

It had been audacious of 
me, an Indian writer, to seek 
a telephone interview willi 
the President of the United 
States. I wanted to try and 
see whether I would bo 
granted one. I had nothing 
to lose, so I wrote directly to 
the Press Secretary of the 
President, enclosing the ques¬ 
tions that I would ask. A 
week later I was called to 
the U.S. Consulate and grill¬ 
ed for an hour. Two days 
later I returned to the Con¬ 


sul Generars office to book 
my call to the U.S.A. I was 
told that the President had 
agreed to answer the ques¬ 
tions but on no condition was 
I to mention Watergate. I 
was also told that the Amer¬ 
ican operators would be ex¬ 
pecting my call and I would 
be connected immediately 
with the White House. And 
now it was tlie White^ House 
at the other end. 

I read through the list of 
questions again and wonder¬ 
ed how I should greet Mr. 
Nixon when a female voice 
said, “Stand by for the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States!" 

“W...." 


Nixon intcrriq^tcd: “Noth¬ 
ing about Watergate, please 
That’s our agreement isn’t 
lt?“ 

‘T was only going to say 
‘weir, Mr. President.” 

“Oh. I wanted (o make 
everything clear. Now, go 
ahead with your first ques¬ 
tion.” 

“Do you think. Sir, that 
the American President is 
answerable to anyone for his 
actions?" 

“No, he is not. Next ques¬ 
tion.” 

“This would mean that 
you’re above the law, the 
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parliament, and tlic people have always upheld the ten- 
who elected you?*' ets of the Constitution, Mr. 

President?” 

‘That’s right. The Presi¬ 
dent of the United States is “Pm a lawyer who knows 
independent of the judiciary, the Constitution. I believe 
the Senate, and the House that I have honoured both 
of Representatives as long as the letter and the spirit of 
he is in oflBce. He can never each section of the Const!- 
Ixj investigated for his acts tution framed by our Found- 

as president.” ing Fathers.” 

“But he can be impeached “And now your foreign 
by the two Houses can he policy, Mr, Nixon. I would 
not?" say you want your foreign 

IX)licy successes to ofFset your 

“Impeachment is tlic pre- problems at home. Is this 
rogalivc of the elected re- true?” 

presentalives of the people. 

But impeachment not only “You cannot understand 
requires votes, it requires America because you aren't 
evidence of wrongdoing. And an American. Kissinger does 
as long as evidence is not not jet around getting ulcers 
forthcoming, the senators becaii.se he wants to. He 
and the representatives will does that to preserve demo- 
never permit tlie impeach- cracies like yours from the 
ment of the President of the canker of totalitarianism. I 
United Stales—the same presi- order him to do that to pre- 
dent ^vho has sworn to up- ser\'e America and American 
hold the American Constitu- ideals. I love America and 
tion.” things American. I love hot 

dogs, peanut butter, Swanee 



**Ue is obsessed with secret report leakages. When I 
complained of the leaking office ceiling he asked me to 
caU the CBI”. 


and rd hate to lose these excellent reasons. The free- 
things. dom of the world is ultimate¬ 

ly at stake... 

I’d hate to see America 

lose them. Tliis is what “Mr. Koshy, we have time 
makes America AmiTica and for one last question.” 
as the President of the 

United States it is my boun- ^ paused and remembered 
den duty to protect the quin- something that d been bug- 
les.sence of American culture. since I had 

That's why Kissinger must connected with the 

work his miracles for peace.” minutes 

before. 


“Do you believe that you River and Mickey Mouse 



“What else do you want 
to protect, Mr. President?” 

“Well, Disneyland, Dr. 
KxUlarCy Johnny ^ Carson, 
Duke Ellingipn, Playboy, 
and Skylab.” 

“Mr. President, I must say 
that Kissinger gels ulcers for 


“What was the click and 
three beeps I heard before 
you started talking, Mr. 
Nixon?" 

There was no answer. Only 
a click, a pause and three 
beeps. 

B.G. KOSHY' 


Correct Answer 

“Name three products most successfully manufactured by 
the Public Sector in India.”—Question in a Bank Entrance 
examination. 

y*//E Public Sector makes a lot of things; 

Produce^or perish; thus the slogan rings, 

I know not names of such things^ two or three,-^ 
But this I know, and know with certainty: 

From Kashmir’s vale to distant southern Cape 
What Public Sector best makes is: RED TAPE, 


N. B. K. 
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A Starting Trouble 



It is reported that the launching of the nciv Opposition party (BLD) may he delayed. 


Austerity at 

AS each day passes, the job The last straw in thLs j'anie 
of being a leader be- of leader-baiting was the de- 
comes more and more diffi- cision of the Delhi Pradesh 
cult. New irritants arc intro- Committee which hosted the 
duced every now and again recent three-day meeting ol 
by those who have no idea the All India Congress Coin- 
what it means to actively mittec that the delegates at- 
shouldcr the responsibility of tending the session will not 
serving the masses. One ad- gel the usual free food and 
mires, therefore, all those who breakfast. Instead, they 
at great personal inconveni- would have to pay Rs. 2/ for 
ence continue self-lessly to each lunch and dinner pac- 
guide the destiny of the coun- ket. What piqued the dis- 
try. In their place I would tinguished participants even 
have handed back my party more was that the coupons 
card with deep regrets many for these meals were to be 
years ago, but then I lack the obtained in advance against 
over-riding idealism and na- cash payment This was add- 
tionalistic fervour which is ing insult to injury, as if those 
the hall mark of the true lea- entrusted with the running 
der. of the economy of the whole 
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High Levels 

nation with a turnover of Those who want any tea or 
thousands of crorcs in black- snacks”, announced the Con- 
money alone were not consi- vencr of the Hospitality Sub¬ 
derod responsible enough to Committee, “will please buy 
sign for these frugal meals these at the Counter out- 
and pay later, as in oven or- side ” 
dinary clubs. 

To make matters worse for 
What is one to think of a them, the contract for cater- 
Parly which asks these busy ing had been given to an 
people to leave everything organisation of ex-Service* 
else and come to Delhi to men. Now, soldiers are 
discuss weighty things like brouglit up and trained in a 
wdiether the plans for meet- very matter of fact manner, 
ing the grave economic situ- Their discipline is tight and 
alion in the country were to totally lacking ‘ifs' and Tjuts*. 
be made while wearing hand The army man is too literal, 
spun or machine-spun Tdiadi' Asked to march to an enemy 
and then when they had de- position and knock out the 
bated the issue for hours, not tank marked TC on the bat- 
to offer them a cup of tea?” tie plan he will go straight 
I 4 Angnst 1974 










for it even wlien he knows 
he might get lanc'd in the 
action. To ask such unima¬ 
ginative people utterly lack¬ 
ing in the art of compromise, 
to look aft(T the l^irty Mess 
was ch’arly a mistake. 


gra^’ated further when ano¬ 
ther Member wishing to use 
th(? telephone for ringing up 
his house was asked to pay 
thirty i>aisa for the call since 


it was on personal business. 

It was not till late in the 
night that the efiForts made 
by some of the Executive 


Committee members to avoid 
the tlireatened rift were 
crowned with success. 

H. R. LUTHRA 


‘‘Two packets of lunch’*, 
said a visiting Pradesh Presi- 


Laconic Dialogue 


dent offering only two ru- 
irec's” the other packet is 
for the General Secretary- 
lie will send his two rupees 
to you in five minutes”. 

The e.\-Jawan saluted 
smartly and said, “No, Sahib. 
Orders are orders. Two 
rupees more, right here.” 

It is reported that there 
was a scene afterwards in 
the Committee Room where 
the aggrieved Member de¬ 
manded that the cx-Jawan’s 
catering licence be impound¬ 
ed forthwith, otherwise he 
would have to n’-think about 
his unswerving loyalty to 
tlie Cause. His supporters 
said angrily that such a thing 
could never have happened 
at Jan Sangh, Swatantra, 
Kranti Dal or even at Delhi 
Municipal Committee meet¬ 
ings. Tlie situation was ag- 


“JjOW are you?” 

“I feel rather second 
rate today. I have to write 
a column being in the 
fourth estate.” 

“What column do you 
specialise in? Fourth lea¬ 
der or the fifth column?” 

“I shall sink you in the 
Triveni if you associate me 
with the fifth column. Any¬ 
way, you seem to be in the 
seventh heaven today. Has 
anything singular happen¬ 
ed?” 

“Gosh? I am not in any 
such state. I am actually 
not at one with myself. 
This morning a gentlemen 
dressed to the nines gave 
a sermon on the seven dead¬ 
ly sins. My day was com¬ 
pletely spoiled this way.” 

“He must be an odd fel¬ 
low to talk about sins these 
days.” 


“I didn’t care a tuppence 
for what he said, anyway." 

“Well, how is your son?” 

“Like the Buddha, he 
has a fourfold path. He 
follows it strictly.” 

“What? Is he so saint¬ 
ly?” 

“No, he follows his four 
paths everyday; eating, 
drinking, sleeping and mak¬ 
ing merry.” 

“How is your daugh¬ 
ter?” 

“Oh, she is first rate in 
her studies.” 

“When is she planning 
to do the saptapadi (seven 
steps)?” 

“I don’t know. I have 
asked her n+1 times. She 
says she would remain in 
single blessedness for some 
more time.” 


time is spent in trying to 
please them.” 

“How is your better 
half?” 

“That’s the trouble with 
her; she thinks that she is 
better than me! Oh, she 
reminded me umpteen 
times to get back home by 
nine with vegetables. 1 
must double up now, I re¬ 
ckon to save my face. She 
charges me with being 
double-faced: who wants to 
be double-faced. 

“You are not double- 
faced; you have only a 
double chin.” 

“Yes, I am singularly 
double-chinned; it is be¬ 
cause I have one foot in 
the grave and am despera¬ 
tely trying to keep the other 
out.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Why? all right, three 


score and five.” 



“Tell her that one man 
plus one woman is not equal 
to two human beings but 
heaven!” 

“She doesn’t believe In 
either heaven or hell. Any¬ 
way, my astrologer says 
that she will marry around 
the Ides of May. Let’s wait 
and see.” 

“Why don’t you do some 
navagraha santhi to pro- 
potiate the gods?” 

“That’s exactly what I 
am doing at home; my five 
children are like navagra- 
has in their attitude to one 
another and much of my 


“For your age, you seem 
to be well-pickled.” 

“I try to be detached 
when things are at sixes 
and sevens.” 

“By the way, can you 
give me a fiver?” 

“My sixth sense told me 
that our conversation would 
be on this. I don’t have a 
fiver; I will give you the 
square root of foiur. O.K.” 

“All right; two on hand 
is better than five in pro¬ 
mise.” 

K SUBRAMANIAN 
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Therapy Tor Sick Parties 


TT is .reported that sharp 
^ controversies were gen¬ 
erated during the AICC de¬ 
bate on Khadi and prohibi¬ 
tion. The amendments to the 
Congress Party's constitution 
provide that a Congressman 
must be a habitual wearer 
of Khadi and abstain from 
lic^uor. The patient is not 
likely to recover now under 
this standard treatment. The 
wearing of Khadi and the 
abstention from drinking in 
public only may now amuse 
.the patient and the spectator 
but can no longer cure the 
disease a Congressman is suf¬ 
fering from. Indeed, some of 
the Congressmen themselves 
are sceptical about the effi¬ 
cacy of the standard prescri¬ 
ption. This is evident enough 
from the remarks made by 
several outsopken members at 
the recent AICC session. For 
instance, Dr. Rafiq 2^karia 
said that insistence on wear¬ 
ing Kliadi had become irrcle- 
»vant in the present and the 
drinking of liquor should not 
be singled out as a vice that 
Congressmen must avoid. 
“What about black-market¬ 
ing and other evil activities 
in which many Congressmen 
indulge?”, he pertinently 
asked. 

Mr. S.R. Patil said he had 
been told that 50 per cent of 
Congressmen today served 
liquor at their houses Some 


(OB yuiit soot^ 

REFBAWE OOR 
ReSOLATiOMJ.. 


noble Congressmen probably 
act according to the motto: 
“The first glass for myself; 
the second for my friends; 
the third for good humour; 
and the fourth for (or 
against?) mine enemies,” 

But even this would be an 
understatement—not an ex¬ 
aggeration. For, another 
Congress member regretted 
that “rivers of liquor” instead 
of “rivers of milk” were flow¬ 
ing in the country today. 
The member wanted the 
scrapping of the provision on 
abstention from alcbolic 
drinks. There is another good 
reason for the scrapping of 
the provision. Professional 
politiciatns have to be profes¬ 
sional athletes—especially of 
the tongue. They talk long 
and loud. Do they really talk 
so or the invisible liquor does 
the talking? Joel Chandler 
Harris said long ago: “Li¬ 
quor talks mighty loud when 
it gets loose from the jug.” 
Mr. Rangarajan Kumarmaii- 
gulam said; “There are many 
Congress leaders who drink 
and drink habitually.” Na¬ 
turally. Nothing can be more 
frequent than an occasional 
drink, as a shrewd state jour¬ 
nal put it once. 

Now a word about Khadi. 
Dr. Amal Desai said.—“Tlie; 
majority of the blackmarket- 
ers and hoarders are putting 


TO ewsuee 

Speeow CONCLO^ION 
OP £MQUiRl€£.... 
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^^Did you notice our Canadian and Japanese guests are staying 

away.” 


on Khadi today and, there¬ 
fore, the original sanctities 
of Khadi has been lost.” 
Earlier, Mr. Krishan Kant 
had said tluit it was his in¬ 
formation that party leaders 
gave black money lor enrol¬ 
ment of bogus members. 
These two premises led Mr. 
Kant to a logical conclusion: 
The rate of inflation in the 
country is directly related to 
the growth of bogus mem¬ 
bership in the Congress. 

Anyway, it is now clear 
that prohibition and Khadi 


UNOeeiA^EM 
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can no longer cure mental 
and moral maladies of the 
Congress or any other party. 
Nor is a red cloth a pana¬ 
cea. A really efficacious 
therapy is urgently needed. 
One need not, however, yet 
prescribe surgery or costly 
medicines for the present ail¬ 
ments. All parties suffering 
from such diseases can be 
treated, cheaply and indigen¬ 
ously. All of them can regain 
mental and moral health— 
Satva-guna — and physical 
vigour too, if they seriously 
and sincerely try the eight 
specifics prescribed by 
Patanjali, the venerable codi¬ 
fier of the science pf Raja- 
yoga. These specifics are: 
Yama, Niyama, Asana, Pta- 
nayama, Pratyahara, Dharana, 
Dhyana, and Samadhi. 

To do evil—as is being 
done frequently—that good 
may come of it is for bun¬ 
glers in politics as well as 
morals. 

S. Ktright- 
4 and whin- 
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Picking the Winner 


<‘^UESS, who is picking up 
the cigarette carton”, 
said Villakur pointing his 
finger to a man stooping in 
front of the pro eleven o’ clock 
Getting counter at the race 
course. As the man straighten¬ 
ed himself examining the car¬ 
ton, as if it were a nugget, I 
could see that he was none 
other than our friend Antony, 
lie went straight to the coun¬ 
ter, and when he turned round 
with a punched betting card in 
his shirt-pocket, Villakur ac¬ 
costed him: “I bet you have 
punched for the seventh horse 
of each leg of the treble pool”. 
“Correct”, said, Antony throw¬ 
ing the No. 777 cigarette carton 


away. Turning towards me 
Antony said gravely: “Num¬ 
erology is not something to be 
laughed at young man.” 

As we entered the race 
course lawn, we saw another 
friend, Venkat with a card held 
close to his chest, his eyes 
half closed and face heaven¬ 
ward. He looked as if he had 
transformed himself into a re¬ 
mote control device capable of 
pulling out divine blessings for 
his day’s selections. 

As Antony and Villakur tip¬ 
toed from behind, a startled 
Venkat squeaked out: “Gun 
Chap”. He explained that he 
had selected Gun Chap, horse 


- THE DAY 
, ^ YOUGETYOUR ' , 

SALARY... 
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number seven, for the first leg 
of the treble pool. It was just 
at the moment when Gun Chap 
crossed the winning line two 
lengths ahead of his rival, in 
his dream, that he was startled 
by the two friends. At this 
dream-reinforced astrological 
support for his numerological 
selection. Antony assumed the 
air of an authority on picking 
winners. 

But Villakur had no use for 
astrology or numerology. He 
was of the firm view that what 
would help in picking the win¬ 
ner was an objective study of 
the past performances of the 
horses, reports on their latest 
track work and their moods 
when being led to the starting 
point of the race. He said that 
on the basis of the first two, 
Trowkilya, horse number ten, 
was easily the best among 
those entered for the first leg 
of the treble pool. The only 
thing that stood between that 
animal and the winning post, 
according to him, was the heavy 
effective handicap of one stone 
(those were the pre-kilogramme 
days). After a quick mental 
calculation, Venkat asserted 
that though the star of the 
horse indicated “Chakravarthi 
Yoga” (possibility of subduing 
all rivals), owing to the evil 
influence of Saturn, in that race 
in the form of the handicap, 
there was not the slightest 
possibility of his winning any 
race till the end of the month 
when alone the “swapahara” 
(evil influence) of Saturn would 
end. 

For the first two races my 
friends remained mere specta¬ 
tors and thereafter they began 
to warm up. As the horses 
were being taken to the start¬ 
ing line we moved to a vantage 
point. Villakur was not taking 
his eyes from Trowkilya. The 
horse stood on hind legs for 
a few seconds, arching his ma¬ 
jestic neck. “See the hazel 
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eyes, they are the mark of a 
champion”, said Villakur. The 
horse stood still on all fours 
for quite some time, pricking 
up his ears, and then sniffed 
the cool air and whinnied in 
high spirits passing a good 
quantity of droppings. Sud¬ 
denly, Villakur darted towards 
the betting counter shouting 
the advice: “Put your shirt 
on him. Unbeatable.” 

Within a few minutes the 
race started. Trowkilya trailed 
the field till the first bend. 
Then he began to gain in speed 
and by the time he reached 
the second bend he outstripped 
competitors. Within a 
few seconds Trowkilya was al¬ 
most level with the leading 
horse. For some time they 
ran neck and neck. The rhyth¬ 
mic strides sped faster and 
fa.^tcr. Then came the shouts 
from the crowd: “It is Trow¬ 
kilya, Trowkilya” — “Won by 
a length”. 

The dividend was shown as 
Rs 475 for win. We wondered 
what happened at the last mo¬ 
ment to make Villakur take 
the lucky decision. My friends 
said that there was no point 
in expecting him to return to 
us that day as it was his habit 
to dive out of the race course 
as soon as he won a tidy 
amount. 

The next day, early in the 
morning, I called on Villakur 
at his office. He motioned me 
to a seat close to his. Fixing 
his eyes on the rings of ciga¬ 
rette smoke he was blowing out, 
he explained: “That handicap 
of one stone was the only thing 
that prevented most of the 
punters from backing Trow¬ 
kilya. The horse solved the 
problem in the presence of all— 
for all to observe and to act 
upon; handicap one stone minus 
droppings one stone is equal 
to zero. Simple arithmetic. 
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**Come One, Come All! ” 



While replyinif to the no-confldcnce motion in Parliament, Mrs. Gandhi offered a few tips to the Opposition members to 

strengthen their parties. 


^‘I^ORNING, Professor," 

^ ^ boomed my good 
friend Banker, coming down 
on the sofa with all his 
avoirdupois and making me 
take a clean onc-foot leap off 
it and return to it with jar¬ 
red nerves. 

“M-Moming, Banker," I 
squealed, trying to massage 
my back. 

**To what 15 per cent in¬ 
vestment of a circumstance 
do I owe this wonderful visit 
of yours?^ Banker asked, 
playmlly. 

“You were good enou^ to 
give me a much-desired lift 
the other day, Banker," I 

came to the point directly. 

“Don't mention it. Profes¬ 
sor. Noblesse oblige." 

Shaiakar^i Weekly 


My Los 

“Pve got to mention it, 
Banker. You put me down 
at Rottingbrain." 

“But you said you wanted 
to go just there." 

‘Then you drove away." 

“You wanted me to wait 
for you till your closing 
time?* 

“Listen, Banker. You’re 
getting me wrong. You sped 
away in your car before I 
could remember to collect 
my dispatch-case, my um¬ 
brella, and my books, those 
much-loved possessions of 
mine." 

“What a thing to happen,” 
gasped Banker, looking like 
one of his bad bank-loans. 

“Well?" I pursued the 
matter. 
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t Loves 

“I-dsten, Prof," he said. “I 
always look through the in¬ 
side of my car before I take 
it to the garage from my re¬ 
sidence a little while after 
my return from my bank. Fm 
more than positive there was 
nothing in the nature of your 
dispatch-case, umbrella, and 
books in it.” 

“But, Banker, I left them 
in it!” 1 almost wept. 

“Easily explained, Prof. 
After leaving you at your 
dump, I gave a lift to Pro¬ 
fessor Blot of Addlepate Col¬ 
lege," said Banker, now once 
more his Safe Deposit Vault 
self. 

“And the fellow got off 
with my things!" I groaned. 

“Perhaps he honestly be¬ 
lieved them to be his, Prof," 


Banker defended the bligh¬ 
ter. “I should advise you to 
go to him straight from here 
and claim your lost loves. 
Know the man?" 

“Don’t," I sighed. “But Ill 
know how to deal with him. 
I do wish you hadn’t given 
the beggar that lift, though." 

“Noblesse oblige. Prof," 
said Banker, his eyes as big 
as his brass tokens. 

“S’long,” I said, and left 
him to taxi down to Profes¬ 
sor Blot. 

T told this learned man the 
story of my lost loves, omit¬ 
ting no detail, from soup to 
nuts. He heard it all out pa¬ 
tiently, then scratched his 
marbled dome, appeared to 
recollect something fright¬ 
fully unpleasant, and whin- 
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cd: *Tes, Professor M, I took 
them.” 

“You did?” I was overjoy¬ 
ed. 

“I rue the moment I took 
them. I wish I had expired 
of coronary thrombosis be¬ 
fore I touched them. May I 
be blown to the liottest of all 
possible hells if I ever per¬ 
petrate such another act of 
abscnlmindednessr' 

“Professor Blot, I am amaz¬ 
ed.” 

“Naturally, Professor M.” 

“Will you kindly return to 
me my belongings?” 

“I cannot.” 

“AVhat?' I let oflE a yell of 
anger. 


was totally oblivious of the 
fact that I had someone else's 
property on me.” Here the 
man stopped, gulped twice, 
and breathed hard. “Get on,” 
I urged him, 

"On arriving at Addle- 
pate,” continued Prof. Blot, 
“I discovered that the col¬ 
lege had to be closed down 
because of some student de¬ 
monstration. I decided to 
spend some time in tlie sec¬ 
ond-hand book-shop outside 
the local-station. I went there. 
The dispatch-case slung up 
by my left forearm, I dump¬ 
ed the. umbrella and the 
books on the counter. The 
shopman gave them a look 
and asked me whether Td 
brought tlu^m from Profes¬ 
sor M. I told him I didn t 



**Unless you marry me voluntarily, Mummy threatens to 
hold you under the internal domestic security act and 
then compel you to...’* 


“Patience, Professor M,’ know' any Professor M and 

said Professor Blot. “There- that the umbrella and the “Great Gajanan!” T cjacul- “I hobbled into the sta- 

by hangs a tale. Hear me three books were mine. The ated. tioii, cx)ming apart at every 

out. iTien you1l understand.” man experienced a galvanic joint,” Professor Blot went 

, , , . shock. Then he took up tlie “Picking my way throiigli ahead. “I flung myself into a 

Fire away, I tolci mm. books one by one, and show- an alley on iny way to the local train just about to start. 

“When I came out of Ban- ed me his shop stamps. I station, I was .suddenly con- It started. I ached on, my 
kers CM at my destination was fairly stunned. He pick- fronted by a gang of young agony tc^rribly aggravated by 
with your articles, I had ab- ed up the umbrella, opened niffians,” Professor Blot how- the j6lts of the train. The mo 
solutely no doubt they were it, whirled it round, and held led most lugfubriously. “The ment I got off at my stop, a, 

mine,” Blot proceeded. “I up the? shop's name to me. I leader of the gang, a long- ticket-checker confronted me. 

shall never know how it hap- was^ flabbergasted. He said, haired, snub-nosed, inii.scular I should have told him Fd 

pened, but it is quite clear quite a while ago, you'd bor- young savage trained a criti- forgotten to buy my ticket or 
now Aat on the day of the row'ed the books* and the cal eye on the di.spatch-case, that I'd left my season-ticket 
lift, I had left my own dis- umbrella from him and fail- addressed me as Professor at home. But, like an auto- 
patch-case, umbrella, and cd to return them in time. I M, and accused me of hav- maton, I opened the dispat- 
books at home and most un- explained to him how Fd ing been instrumental in the ch-casc in my hand, took out 

accountably walked out witli- come by them. Well, the up- expulsion of a chum of his the season-ticket from its in- 

out them. Picking up your shot of it all was that I had from Rottingbrain. I told him side pocket, and gave it to 

things from the car at the to leave the umbrella and I wasn't the man he thou^t the TC. His eyes bulged out* 

time of getting out was some- the hooks with him, and get me to be. This made him at it. He told me that it was 
thing automatic with me. Be- out of his shop with the b^st mad. Within ten minutes of a First Class Quarterly pass 
lievc me, Professor M, that I grace I could summon up.” it, I was on my way to the for the Down-Terminus—Up 

station, aching horribly in Terminus run, and that it had 
every beaten limb.” expired a week back. It was 

then that I realized what a ; 
“Didn't it occur to you, blazing ass Fd made of my- | 
Professor Blot, that the card self. But I couldn't tell the 
on the dispatch-case might official the truth about the < 

explain matters?” I asked. pass. He'd have charged me 

Math all sorts of things. Well, 
“Had you been hanged, I had to part with an enor- 
drawn, and quartered as I nious amount of cash to get 

was, it wouldn't have occur- out of this nasty hole.” 

red to you either,” I^ofessor 

Blot was very bitter. “But my dispatch-casel” I 

yelped. 

“Pray continue your most 

interesting statement,” I said “I pitched it into an open 
to him placidly in the manner manhole on my way home,” 
made popular by Sherlock Professor Blot yappra. 

Holmes, Esq., 221 B, Baker 

Street, London. MA. MAZMUDAR 
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A Tin of Vanaspati 


'T’HE other day, my col- 
league, Chopra, manag¬ 
ed to get a two kg. tin of 
Vanaspati from the nearby 
co-operative store against a 
long-standing order and 
after gjoing through the 
ordeal of queuing up for 
more than four hour. Chopra 
was, no doubt, elated when 
he met with success and start¬ 
ed back for the office; after 
all, he was through the 
‘purgatory* and secured some- 
ming to shout about before 
his wife. But if he thou^t 
that the Vanaspati problem 
was over for him (even if 
temporarily) he was sadly 
mistaken. 
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As he narrated the inci¬ 
dent to me, his tone reflect¬ 
ed the feelings of a wrong¬ 
ed man. He told me that a 
distance of a mere hundred 
yards or so had become a 
Columbus’ voyage for him. 
At every step, from all dir¬ 
ections, queries flowed from 
curious people ceaselessly 
like monsoon drizzle: 


“Through recommendation 
from a Councillor?. 

“Is it genuine ‘Rath’ or an 
inferior quality?. .There arc 
so many spurious varieties 
around. 

“Did you get it against the 
ration-card or against the 
identity-card?.” 


"Where did you get it?... The troubles did not end 

"Did you get it in black with the journey. As he rea<*- 
P ^ ® ed the office, he found he 

had virtually disturbed a 
‘TTirou^ approach?.. .. hornets’ nest by bringing a 

tin of Vanaspati before his 
‘Through greasing the colleagues. TTie tin soon be- 
palm of the dealer?.came the cynosure of all 
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eyes and tlie inane questions 
were repeated with irritating 
frequency. 

Fed up with the endless 
questioning of his officers, 
colleagues, clerks and peons 
Chopra finally oflFered to call 
a meeting of the staff in the 
department to make a full 
statement on the subject to 
save himself from further in¬ 
trusions and inquiries. No¬ 
body responded to the offer, 
but he did get some physi¬ 
cal respite. But spiteful eyes 
and baleful expressions con¬ 
tinued to pursue him days 
after the incident. 

K. V. SURJEET SINGH 

4 August 1974 





















T RKAI) Whitcomb’s* fine 
^ article on his bcirifi incident 
prone though not accident 
prone and this set rnc thinking 
about the numerous air jour¬ 
neys which really were event¬ 
ful or incident-fill for me 
Lik(' him. 1 have always won- 
(liM'cd wh(*ther if I were some 
one else, I would want to travel 
with myself, for my air jour¬ 
neys that have been eventless 
can be counted (Ui my lingers. 

Take the time 1 went on the 
shuttle service between Cochin 
and Tri\andruin — a matter 
of 40 minutes. We were still 
in the air after an hour and 
three (|uarters. None of us 
knew what was hap]>ening ex- 
ceiit that the plane \vm> being 
tossed about bailly. The new 
airhostess (new to the seivice) 

♦ Noel Whitcoiub- -writer o 
& Home—a monthly magazine 


Incident 

rushed in into the crew cabin 
and rushed back down the 
aisle. We saw a tear glisten¬ 
ing. Later we heard that the 
pilot had told her in harsh 
terms* not to disturb him, for 
he himself was at sea and did’nt 
know' where he was going. 

We were flying over the sea 
and wo were sure that if the 
plane crashed, it would mean 
ct rtain death for us. 

Many selfish thoughts must 
have rushed through our minds. 
Had 1, for instance, filled in 
tlie insurance form and handed 
it in before lake off? -- and 
on. Many must have secret¬ 
ly vowed that if we got out of 

F a feat lire article in Woman 
from London. 


Prone? 

this gale and survived, they 
would make an effort to be 
better persons to live with and 
deal with. But the moment 
we landed at Madurai, not Tri¬ 
vandrum (we did get out of 
the gale, just as the fuel was 
running out), there was a feel¬ 
ing of having ‘arrived’ and 
with it ffew aw-ay all the lofty 
sentiments that we had felt in 
the air in the hour of peril. 

The other ‘eventful’ air trip 
lasted exactly fifteen minutes. 
At Bombay airport there wa.s 
a tearful parting with my chil¬ 
dren ~ I were leaving them 
behind and going abroad. 1 
don’t know why international 
departures should all be at 
dead of night — as if we were 
making good our escape. My 
son was not yet four and I had 


reach Rome for me to catch 
the plane, nothing happened. I 
reached Rome after 1.30 and 
ran with all my baggage up ' 
the flight of steps to the JAL 
counter. There was no one 
there and 1 was sure this meant 
the plane to Delhi had left. 

A notice left there said how¬ 
ever that if there was no one 
at the counter a certain nuih- 
ber could be dialled for ser¬ 
vice. This I did quickly and . 
to my surprises, they told me 
that the plane to Belhi would 
leave by 3.30 p.m. and that 
the new timing of 1.30 would 
be efTective only from the next 
month (which was only 5 days 
later!) 

Once I was on a .small 
plane from Hancock Michigan 
to Green Bay, from where I 
had to change into a bigger 
plane to go to Detroit. The 
small plane was as big as a 
mini bus and it just about 
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prepared him psychologically 
for our separation. We board¬ 
ed the plane and it stalled its 
engines. Within a minute 
however, they .stopped dead — 
almo.st like our Delhi tele¬ 
phones. Once again, the hum 
of the motors was heard. The 
plane taxied a short distance 
before the engines came to a* 
grinding halt. All of us were 
tolR to get off, on the ground 
that there was some mechanical 
defect. It was raining by then 
and .so we had to come back 
to the terminal building by 
bus. By then, my family had 
gone home — a blessing, I 
thought, as I would’nt have 
wanted to create fresh emo¬ 
tional difficulties for my chil¬ 
dren. But it was too hasty a 
thought — for we were told 
that the plane would not take 
off until noon next day and we 
could go to Sun and Sand Hotel. 
A hard choice for us but we 
decided to go home, and wake 
the entire family up again. 

Then there was the time 1 
nearly missed the connection 
in Rome. 1 was to take off 
from Madrid in the morning to 
reach Rome by 12.30 noon and 
catch a JAL plane there at 
1.30 for New Delhi. But while 
we sat in the plane at Madrid, 
clinging to the beautiful Span¬ 
ish dolls bought there, a dark 
ominous cloud prevented us 
from taking off. Despite my 
earnest pleas to the pilot (sent 
through the airhostess who 
knew only Spanish) to start 
off and fly the plane so as to 


travelled above the heads of 
trees. You could see the snow 
below and you could chat with 
the pilot. It was an informal 
way to travel. The plane was 
naturally not too fast, and 
when it arrived at Green Bay, 
it was past the time of the 
plane I should have ' caught 
for Detroit. Nobody else but 
I, seemed worried. I got into 
the airport and frantically 
made inquiries. “Be calm, 
madam”, the clerk said “ac¬ 
cording to Green Bay time, it 
will be another half an hour 
before the plane for Detroit 
comes in and departs”. Not 
till then did I know that there 
was a time difference between ' 
Hancock time and Green Bay 
time! I had created my own 
incident! 

The first time I ever travel¬ 
led in a plane was on a Dakota 
from Delhi to Hyderabad when 
my father was transferred 
there. I have never forgiven 
myself for having made a fuss 
and insisted on going by plane, 
instead of by train. It was so 
bumpy and awful that I hated 
the idea of flying at all. 

Nowadays, though flying al¬ 
ways means an incident to me, 

1 can’t think of going any¬ 
where by train — not only be¬ 
cause of the time and dust j 
consumed, but because, I feel.-*^ 
sure, there will be countless 
more incidents if 1 were down 
to earth and kept my feet on 
the ground. 

PADMA RAMACHANDRAN 
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WOMEK’S PAGE 


Budget Blues 


*T*HE budget was my bus- the latest market prices, and month, 
band's idea. by evening, I was ready with 

what 


I thought I could mistically, in true Micaw- 
, , ■ ^ T lovely suri I saw berian fashion. “I may get a 

It was the end of the thought was one! m the shop window the other cheque from the editor in- 

month, and as was my wont, tlay. stead of the usual 'dejection* 

I had applied for a further \Vc sent the children out slip. Or you may even get a 

re-imbursement of the ready’, to play, cleared the dining Lc^ok, this is what comes Income-Tax 

1 knew I won't get it without table and solemnly sat on out of taking you to the baz- Deuartment” 

ite customary lecture on either side of it. The worthy aar. You have plenty of saris ^ 

parsimony and prudence; for member of the Opposition to wear for the party. I’ll “For God’s sake, talk 

in my husband s opinion, I sharpened his pencil and . . n » i 1 

am a chronic spendthrift, picked up the budget paper, ’ spluttered my spouse. 

But honestly, I do try to ready to tear it to pieces. birthday. He must have ^ 11 i t 1 . • 

save. Only, my wellmeant crushed himself for his rash Suddenly, I got a brain- 

efforts often misfire: If’ I Surprisingly, it was smooth promise. wave. Look , I said, “As a 

tighten my belt in one item sailing at first. House rent— bank manager, you are auth- 

of expenditure, something Bs. 550-tick; School fees-Rs. “Since when, my dear sir, orised to sanction loans to 

else bursts at its seams! 100—tick. Even Milk—Rs. 150 }j.^yg yQ^ started remember- ev(?ry Kathan, Tlieethan and 

“llierc is no point in spen- £g ^'yseirmi S my birthdays?” I loaded Muthuvarayan who applies 

ding Illy hard-earned money back, when my husband glee- "'y qu^^'stion with sarcasm. to you. Why not sanction one 

like this without any rhyme fully cut in: “Provisions? Do . i i j 

or reason”, bi'gan my nus- we need Rs. 200 worth of pro- Gnce again, my husband 

band. At first I thought it visions?” found himself on thin ice. Words failed my hu.sl)and. 

was going to be the old re- “All right, all right. Have your He literally tore the budget 

frain. But suddenly he sprang “One has to make allowan- sari and he done with it.” paper and the disgusted Op- 

Obviously, what he wanted the professor of economics to marked a ferocious tick from the budgc.t session. 

ihis time was action. the ignorjint student. against that number. .11 , , , 

And that month, we had 

He warmed up to his “But what about vegeta- We finally came to the an unexpecte<l influx of gue- 

tliemc. “In fact, why dorft hies?”, he asked. “Surely your summing up. As was expect- sts, our car went for major 

you do it today? At least, for estimate.* is too high. They arc cfl, there was a wide gap, repairs and wc ran up a 

ouce, give up your afternoon supposed to ho cheap in this the Grand Cmiyon, be- huge medical bill after an 
nap and do something worth- town, and besides, you hardly . i . r n • 

while.” bother to make more than one epidemic of flu! 

dish a day.” columns. 

My wide-open jaw must W« never had a budget 

have afforded him immense I bristled with indignation. Now let us hear how you session afterwards; for every- 
(Iclight, for he taunted me “Do you want me to slave all propose to bridge the gap.” time I brought up the sub¬ 
further by saying, ‘You are my waking hours in the kit- It was my husband’s turn to jecl, my husband went down 

sarcastic. with a severe attack of bud¬ 

get blues! 


“Oh, something is bound 


Sll^ 

graduate, isn’t it? Here is a have I told you that the ser- 
wonderful chance to show vant boy cheats in tlic grocery 

faftS bSjSX Sd “donryo™ •» »P.- ■ -P"- RAMAKRISHNAN 

we will have a budget ses- ^ to the market yourself or 
sion in the evening.” take me there for a change?” 


"Not a single paise before I knew I was on firm 
thar, he added, before mar- ground. For my husband de- 
ching triumphantly out of tests going to the dirty baz- 


thc room. 


aar. He hastily marked a tick 
against that item and passed 
I was on to the next. 


"Clothes**, he read. “Rs, 
100” “Whatever for?** explod- 


Crestfallen though 
at this unexpected develop- 
^lent, I thought it best to 
humour him; for didn't I 
need that money badly? All ed my husband, 
afternoon, I poured over my 

ill^ept accounts, made fran- “Well, er...Since the Ku- 
tic calls to my friends to get mars are giving a party next 

Shaiikar*t Wedily 
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YOttTH 


Degree Mill 


S^\ mam' youngslers arc 
looking back on the 
t'N'cnlful years spent in the 
uni\ersity to get th(‘ir de¬ 
gree’s. And again there are 
the young hopc'fuls just out 
of seliool wlio are all eager 
to taste llie frc'cdoin and fun 
of eanipus lif(\ Parhaps it 
may be pertinent to ask both 
these categories: “Is it iieces- 
sai\' to graduate.’ 

“I have n’t thought of this 
(pu slion ” says a fresh emt of 
sclioe)! h'unager, re’vealing 
the fe)g ol uneeataiiities most 
\omig p(M)ple liave on the 
(lay/liiig landscape’ of to- 
da\’s liiglier e’dueatiem and 
tlie \ital decisions they have 
to take on tlieir future. 

Going to the' root of this 
apathy, one' is forced to the 
I’eniclusion that parents arc 
largely to be hedd re'sponsi- 
ble* for the myth that school¬ 
ing is ine’vitably followed by 
graduation. According to a 
slightly se)iircd postgraduate 
out of job. “It is like bread 
and butter—this graduation. 
One follows the other. There 
are prol)ably a hundred other 
graduate's like* me knoc’king 
around fe)r a break.” 

Anothe'r ce)llegian said: 
“Oh our parents do give us 


the choice. It is up to us to 
selec t either the pass coiir.se 
or honours.” 

A young girl defemling her 
parents ejiieried: “Why should 
we blame our parents. They 
are not responsible.. Today 
e'N’e'U the administrators and 
priests of higher education 
have’ little time or (opportuni¬ 
ty for a practical analysis of 
the’ e asy going world of uni¬ 
versity lile’.” And yet another 
^\ho ckc’d out a degree on 
black c'offee’ and liard work 
said: “Most jobs don’t re¬ 
quire a d(!grce. Tlicrc is no 
social stigma in being with¬ 
out cone.” 

One' ‘red Molly’ who was 
finding all this talk too high 
brow pipe'd, “Isn’t it a nice 
w ay to mark time before get¬ 
ting married? Otherwise I 
would get bored—an opinion 
share’d probably by many a 
less arliculatc collegian.” 

Is graduation still a status 
.symbol for both sexes? In 
the fifties and sixtiers it be¬ 
came plain that in this coun¬ 
try a college degree is a 
ne'cessary ticket of entry—a 
passport to higher income, 
higher status and greater : 
security. The ticket of entry , 
concept probably stemmed 





'*My car wras out of order. For a moment blood froze 
in my veins when the C.M. offered to drop me.’’ 


from llui complexity of a 
n(‘w teclinological (’conomy. 
Fallie’rs and mothers began 
pushing children towards 
college. Women who.se place 
had been in home changed 
their altitude largely because 
man with a degree wanted a 
wife with a degree. In addi¬ 
tion the ticket of entry con¬ 
cept influenced the very 
foundation of iinivertity edu¬ 
cation. Mushrooming of uni¬ 
versities, bigness of institu¬ 
tions and mass production 
techniques brought into the 
campus scene impersonality 
and monotony. 

Now there arc some hope¬ 
ful signs heralding a change. 
A small percentage of ag¬ 
gressive and independent 


youngslers arc demanding 
job oriented courses to restore 
X)ublic confidence in hi^er 
education. On a conservative 
estimate it has been found 
that not more tlian 5 to 8 
jier cent of undergraduates 
go in for post graduate stu 
dies for the reason they fed 
it is not worthwhile to be¬ 
come degree fodder in the 
first place. 

This is just one way by 
which a true university 
might come into its own in 
thi.v country—a place wheft 
.students come to contemplate, 
inquire and leam. Such a 
university is a long, long way 
down the road from tlie de¬ 
gree mill. 

A. S. ! 













ADOLF HITLER. 

James Biindag. 

Jaico Publishing House. R$. 6.00 


^HE book, the author 
states in the foreword, 
has been written in an c£Fort 
to atone for his crass stupi¬ 
dity in falling under the 
tyranfs spell, early in his 
career as a journalist; by 
dealing with Hitlers forma¬ 
tive years he hopes to issue 
a warning against the rise of 
another such ‘tyrant*. 
Consequently we get an 
account of the eventful 56 
years of Hitler’s life, starting 
from the cold miserable day 
in April 1889 when Hitler 
was bom, to April 1945 
when his body was found 
sprawled on a sofa. Few of 
the details will be found mis¬ 
sing, least of all concerning 
Hitler’s relationship witli the 
women in his life. Bunting 
in fact goes to such an ex¬ 
tent in recording geneologi- 
cal details—not counting out 
the illegitimate births in the 
family—that one begins to 
wonder if ‘scandalism* is 
Bunting’s brand of history! 

However, it is evident that 
the high aspirations and false 
sense of pride that are cha¬ 
racteristic of the petty bqur- 
geoisie; to whom then the 
extreme nationalism, the 
leadership cult (wherein 
Hitler identifies himself 
with a Messiah), and anti¬ 
semitism of Hitler make a 
strong appeal. The bourgeo¬ 
isie, it should be remember¬ 
ed, forms the social base of 
a Fascist mass movement—a 
point Bunting fails to make, 
and perhaps himself misses 
ShankaPa Weddy 


altogether. Herein lies the 
failure of Bunting to fulfil 
what he sets out to achieve; 
namely, to issue a warning 
against new theoretical errors 
and new dangers which may 
lead to the rise of another 
Hitler. This, in fact, seems 
to stem from his total lack of 
a historical perspective; or 
an understanding of forces 
determining political man- 
oeuvrings. Thus an assess¬ 
ment of Hitler’s personality, 
his life-work is made in the 
nature of passing moral judg¬ 
ment rather than analysing 
the events leading to the 
Second World War. All these 
Bunting ascribes to Hitler’s 
warped mentality; the for¬ 
mation of the same is seen 
in total isolation of the so¬ 
cial, economic and political 
forces of the time. Similarly, 
while the purges and politi- 
cal murders of the late thir¬ 
ties are dwelt upon at great 
length, hardly any reference 
is made to the Fascist phe¬ 
nomenon, leave alone attemp¬ 
ting to reach any conslusion 
as to its origins, or its im¬ 
pact in economic and politi¬ 
cal terms. 

The book fails to provide 
the reader with a basic know¬ 
ledge which may help him 
identify Fascist tendencies in 
a prevailing political situa¬ 
tion; nor how and when 
these tendencies gain popul¬ 
arity. Bunting makes no men¬ 
tion of the crisis in the capi¬ 
talist system in die post-war 
period, which, ^hen coupled 

SI 


'Tt is a peculiar case. Here the complaint is that the 
money didn't go down the drain." 


with the inability of the 
working class to turn the 
situation in its favour, leads 
to the petty borngcosie sup¬ 
porting a fascist mass move¬ 
ment. Again, the autlior says 
nothing of how a Fascist go¬ 
vernment having established 
itself through a supposedly 
socialist programme, actual¬ 
ly acts in the interest of big 
companies and carries out 
the total annihilation of the 
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working class movement. The 
book makes no mention of 
this monopoly-capital imperi¬ 
alist nature of the Nazi sys¬ 
tem. 

How Bunting tliinks any 
one can successfully combat 
Fascism or any political mo¬ 
vement without understand¬ 
ing it is beyond the com¬ 
prehension of this critic. 
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FILMS 


IRMA DOUCE 

SEE tlu' imitation first, and 
thru original. Sinco 
“Manoraiijan was rc'lcased in 
tile capital before Billy Wil¬ 
ders Irma la l>f)nce we had 
no way of knowing how 
much was c-opied from the 
original. Now thi' filrngoers 
can judge for th(‘ins(*lvps. 
J'A’i'ii tlu' dialogue, not to 
speak of the scenes, has been 
lifted. The only thing missing 
is th(' poodle, and of course 
acting. Set in the Paris red 
light area, Irma la Douco 
was made in 1963 soon after 
the the suet t*ss of Wilder’s 
award-winning “Apartment.” 
Like the earlier film, it too 
stars Shirley MacLaim* and 
Jack Lemmon; and thanks to 
tht' mastiT filmmaker Billy 
Wilder, even tlu' story of 
pimps and prostitutes is rais¬ 
ed to the level of sophistica¬ 
ted comedy, making their 
sordid life bearable. 

Jack l^emmon is the Parisian 






cop newly transferred to the 
red light district. Visiting 
the bar, he notices something 
odd going on in the hotel 
across the street. He tries 
to be smart, calls the police 
can and hauls up all the 
streetwalkers, only to find 
himself sacked from scrvic'c 
—his boss being tlu*ir patron 
cannot stand the sight of this 
puritan. Without a job he 
c(jmes back to the bar and 
is befri(Mided by Irma—the 
girl h(' arrested with others. 

The portly barman is his 
guide and philosopher and 
initiates him into the ways 
of the underworld. Irma’s Zahira 

jiroU'clor can’t stand any 

rival and hits Lemmon only acquit ihemsclvc’s in their growing popularity to fur- 

to be Jiit back. Thus Lem- difficult roles marvelously, so ther their own selfish ends, 

moil wins the heart of other doc‘s the barman played by Though set during the Se- 

pirnps and prostitutes and Lou Jacobi. Tlie pictureque cond World War, the film 

promptly falls in love with. Parisian locales, the witty lias a topicality and relev- 

Jrma, No 1 in the business, dialogues and Billy Wilder’s ance in the ciurent context. 

The plot now lakes a hila- light-touch direction make The recent ignominious rail- 

rious Imn, with a happy this a very good entertain- way strike where a few poli- 

encling wlien Irma becomes ment to spend one’s evening tical leaders to gain their 

a mother and quits the pro- own selfish ends incited 

fession as per wishes of her SAGINA workers leading to disas- 

new protector. Shirley Mac- Sagiua, thanks to Dilip ^^ous consequences is too 

Laine and Jack Lemmon Xiimar’s spirited portrayal fresh in the public mind to 

turns out to Ix' one of the n^cd comparison. 



Jack Lemmon and Shirley MacLaine 


better Hindi films to be seen Tapan Sinha’s direction is 
lately. It graphically expos- competent and what is more*" 
es the duplicity of political Saira Banu after a long time 
elements who exploit th(j gives a convincing.^portrayal, 
trade unions by purchasing 

or winning over their leader- CALL GIRL 

ship. Sagina, played by Di¬ 
lip Kumar, is a worker in a Call Girl may not have 
railway yard during the Bri- the intended shock value be- 
tish days. He fights for im- cause B. R. Lshara has al- 
provement of his fellow ready peddled the theme 
workers’ lot, demands res- earlier with his "Chetna” 
pect and dignity for labour and "Zaroorat”. Even so Za- 
and is feared by all, includ- hira as the call girl is far 
ing the top management. It more convincing here than 
is not long before he emer- Rehana Sultana in Chetna. 
ges as the symbol of the But even better is Iftikar a.^ ., 
hopes and aspirations of the the father-industrialist whose 
working class. This makes ambition to reach the top 
the professional politicians and build an empire makes 
in Calcutta nervous and jit- him do things of whicli he is 
tery. They decide to use his eventually the victim. 
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MUSIC 


Virtuosic Vainika 


T^YSORE V. Doreswamy ly- 
engar's Veena recital in 
the National Programme was a 
lively, stylish performance. 
Presenting a colourful tapestry 
of line and nuance, the artiste 
sustained not only a high level 
of technique but also a serene 
>:^gacity into the music’s das- 
"sical purity. His veena res¬ 
ponded with unfailing grace to 
his meticulous sense of formal 
and linear balance and his 
judgement of the expressive 
content of the music was im¬ 
peccable. There was a distinct 
kcenoss of characterisation in 
\ach movement, and a subtle 
rhythmic lilt. He was fully 
aware of the music’s subtleties 
and revelled in its lithe, pure 
sonorities. The ragas he play¬ 
ed came off splendidly with a 
touching warmth and flow. 
His registrations showed care 
ful thought. His take-off in 
each raga was marked by ex¬ 
cellent musicianship and his 
phrasing was neither mechani¬ 
cal nor mannered. He elevat¬ 
ed them to a pinnable of tonal 
superiority and his inventive 


ingenuity artistically moulded 
the compositions with striking 
lucidity. 

Doreswamy Iyengar ably com¬ 
municated through his poised 
renditions his vidwat and vir¬ 
tuosity. His sense of pattern¬ 
ing and proportion negotiated 
even thin and sharp modula¬ 
tions with relative ease. His 
emphasis was on musical ideas 
and imagery and his art natural¬ 
ly had much to do with musical 
bhava and rasa. He intelli¬ 
gently eschewed gimmickry 
and paid due heed to the melo¬ 
dic structure of the ragas. 
There was a placid flow in 
all that he played and they 
were picturesque intimations 
and mellifluent essays. The 
sounds were refreshingly 
authentic and he made full use 
of the instrument’s tonal re¬ 
sources. He gave us nicely 
contrasted tempi and quick 
movements which all had a 
sprngy and dance-like jaunti¬ 
ness. He employed a suitable 
diversity in handling the frets 
and strings and the recital 


bristled with a carefully weigh¬ 
ed account of choice melodies. 

Right from first twang, Dore¬ 
swamy Iyengar proved his met¬ 
tle as a sensitive ai*tiste. He 
chose a kriti of Tyagaraja in 
Nayaki to usher in his concert. 
The cool, evenly balanced 
nadham of the instrument made 
the expo.sition a competent one. 
The bhava-pradhan composi¬ 
tion was impressively render¬ 
ed without obscuring the tex¬ 
ture of the text. A tasteful 
overture in Poorvi KalyanI 
followed. His fine command of 
nuance and agile technique 
contributed to an elegant ex¬ 
position of an intricate com 
po.sition of Syama Sastry in the 
raga. 1 was not much pleased 
with the kriti he rendered next 
of Tyagaraja in Kanada. 
7’hcrc was just routine effici¬ 
ency and class-room catechism. 

Kainboji was taken for 
Ragam, Tanam and Pallavi. 
The alapana portrayed the raga 
in all its amplitude emphasiz¬ 
ing the finer nuances daintily. 


The tanam was adroitly hand* 
led. The development of the 
raga and the tiny unwritten 
embellishments he inserted 
here and there were well in 
style and utterly delightful. 
The pallavi in Adi talam based 
on a composition of Veenai 
Kuppaier was consummate with 
ravi.shing glides. Projecting it 
with terrific verve, he built a 
thrilling finale. A composition 
of Mysore Vasudcvacharya 
came alive in Bchag which he 
attempted next. 

Doreswamy Iyengar conclud¬ 
ed with a tiliana of Veena 
Seshanna in Todi and a javali 
in Kapi. Both were delectable 
in approach and content with¬ 
out a dull moment or a sagging 
utterance. M. S. Ramiah on 
the mridangam was an asset to 
the focal artiste. His precise 
paddings and gentle rhythmic 
sallies were interesting. Ac¬ 
companying a vainika on the 
mridangam is an art by itself 
and Ramiah proved to be an 
accomplished accompanyist. 

RAJESWARI 


THEATRE 


Heer Ranjha 


W HAT is it that made peo- theatre offering it tended to ly due to Indcr’s rugby ges all alone in carrying out the 

pie queue up for tickets be a bit amateurish—an hur turcs. Ravi as Kaido the schem- rhythm portions of the presen- 

|hid like Heer Ranjha,, a dance- riedly rehersed mixty-maxty. ing, villainous maternal uncle tation. The filmic technique 
drama in punjabi presented by Heer arrested attention witii of background music score 

Indian Centre for Cultural In- Heer’s passionate love for his sensitive portrayal. His affected the show adversely, 

tegration at Sapru House? Ranjha and the way she sacri entry and exit at crucial move- Except for Nalini and Ravi, 

This was the question I put to fices herself at the altar of ments in the musical were fear- the others were ill at ease ad- 

myself after witnessing it on love provide the plot for the some sights capable of chilling justing their lip and feet move- 

the first night. Frankly I musical. The baints of Waris the viewer’s nerves. Radha as ments to the piped in music 

couldn’t arrive at a convincing Shah link the narration. Prem Saiti and Promila, Veena, San- and dialogues. There is no 

answer. A plausible argument Jullundry’s script and lyrics geeta and Darshana as Hcer’s hard and fast rule that a musi- 
could be that there was ’fresh- set new winds blowing through friends were attractive and cal should have only mime, 
ness’, romantic softness and this immortal classic. Coupled they played their roles with Mahesh could have used live 
^ikits* for mood and variety, with Ved Sethi’s music and felicity. 1 couldn’t appreciate music and dialogues for a 
With swinging lyrics and a Mahesh’s direction, the musi- Asit Chowdhry as Saida spoil- change. It would have created 
titillating score, it easily quail- cal had its memorable mo- ing a serious role. added impact. I understand 

Red as a graceful experiment, ments. the troupe intends to take the 

Recreating the renowned The choreography was the show around the country, 

legend which is at once a Nalini Malhotra, a notable weakest aspect of this musical Mahesh must eschew filmic 

pathetic love-tale and a popular kathak artiste, stole the show There was a melange of mean- gimmicks, train the artistes 
folk theme, the centre has in the title role as Heer. With ingless dances reminding one of more thoroughly and choose 
taken pains to make it pur- a lissome figure and lovely the fillum industry’s pitcher the right artistes for right 
poseful entertainment. How- mime, she endeared herself to carrying pop dancers. It roles. He can and he should 
3ver it was a misnomer to term the viewers. She is grace deprived the musical of its make this legendary love round- 
it a dance-drama. This seman- personifi^. Inder as Ranjha original virility. Not that the elay a remarkable theatre ex- 
tic snafu made my task of re- was a poor match to her both troupe lacked talents. They periencc. 
idewing the show delicate. At At mime and movements. The weren’t utilised properly. The 

bM it was a musical. As a love scenes lacked lustre main- result—an eye sore. Nalini was BHARATA 

ShMdjnrls Weddy ^ ^ August 1974 




SPORT 


Cricket’s Vagarie 


'T*HE vagaries of cricket— as expected, fared worse in 
^ England batted so admi- their second knock, crawling 
rably against India but to 179 with Mushtaq manag- 
showed a marked tendency ing to scrape up 45 in a 
toward an all-too-faniiliar painfully long and rather 
briltU'ness against Pakistan lucky stay. Pakistan had 
during the first Test at Head- some really good luck in 
ingly. Or should we say their first innings when they 
“the vagaries of the pitch”? somehow reached an un- 
For the one at Hcadingly expc'cted 285. 
indeed captured all attention EnglaiKrs attack was of 
and gave th(' batsmem of high calibre in both Pakis- 
both tc'ams hellish experi- tani innings. Geoff Arnold, 
ences and the two countries the best in the world with 
pretty small tallies. the swinging ball, was woc- 

England’s collapse in the fully unfortunate in getting 
first innings—wdiich conced- just a few wickets. Yet he 
cd Pakistan what almost al- looked England's most cap- 
ways is a match-winning abh^ bow4cr; in every over 
lead (102 runs)—w^as almost he threatened to snap up a 
unbelie\’al)le; not a single wicket. That he didn't—that 
batsman chalked up a half- Pakistani batsmen times 
C'entury. Dave Lloyd came without number played at 
closest with 48. Considering and missed his deliveries 
tile England batting show w4iich w'histlcd past tlie off- 
against India, and that Pak- stick-is another bit of cric- 
istani seamers arc certainly ket's quirks. Old, the fastest 
not in the same class as Eng- bowler in the England side, 
land's, the total of 183 was bowk'd well but not as slea- 
inex^plicably low'—pitch con- dily as Arnold; yet he al- 
dition allowed for. Pakistan, ways outdid his senior col¬ 


league in wicket-taking! mers, Arnold, Old, Hendrick, 
England really have their Grieg and, perhaps, Willis, 
eyes and hopes on tlie Ashes However all that may be, 
when they meet Australia it would be highly interest- 
(in Australia) this winter ing to witness a Test series 
(wht'n tile West Indies will clash between India and Pak- 
bc chidlcnging India, in In- istan—with their present 
dia). The rout of India teams as they stand, barri^ 
gave England a deep sense a change or two. India 
of confidence; but the bat- would &id hard the going 
ting brittleness against me- against the Pakistani seam- 
dioerc Pakistani seamers ers, but after facing the Eng- 
(Sarfraz, Masood and Imran lish, Gavaskar, Vishwanath, 
arc not considered for selec- Solkar, Wadekar and Engi- 
tion in the World XI) has neer .should tally respectably, 
perhaps upset the England Pakistan, for their part, will 
selectors. find runs hard to get and ^ 

Tht^ England bowling is wickets harder to keep aga- 
capable, and should be so inst tlie wiles of Bedi, Chan- 
cven against Australia. Tlie drasekhar and Prasanna. 
spin attack, untested this Against the present Pakistani 
season against India and so team, .I'd allow Bedi some- 
far against Pakistan, may bo thing like six wickets per 
reinforced by Birkenshaw Test, or three an innings— 
and Pocock—along with at the minimum! 

“steadies” Underwood and But who will win the series 
Grieg, who also bowls seam- is anybody's guesti But 
ers medium paced. I low- since Pakistan won't come, 
ever, the brunt of tlic burden how about trying the corn- 
will again be thrust on the putcr? j 
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Recent Additions 


TO THE 
WORLD 
OF 

Children’s 

Books 




Animai Worid 

Rs. 

11.50 

Tenzing Norgay ' 

RSe 

1.11 

The Lost Chiid 

Rs. 

2.50 

Doctor’s Tales 

Rs. 

1!ii\ 

Letters from a Father to Daughter Rs. 

5.00 

Balloon Travel 

Rs. 


They Fought for Freedom 

RSe 


Nala DamayantI 

Rs. 

2.50 

Fun with Science 

Rs. 

EH 

Four Neighbours 

RSe 

Ul 

The Sparrows 

Re. 

1.00 

Birds and Their Families 

Rs. 

7.0t 

Tales from a South Indian Village Rs. 

2.25 

The House by The Wood 




Writ! for ■ eomploto prico Iht or cotologoo. Muy titlw oniloblo in Hindi, Boninii. ■■Ininfl, ■nlnynina. TnnUI nnd K nn n n d n 

CHILDREN’S BOOK TRUSt 

RERIW NOOSE 4 OAHAOURSHM SUM OMS OEM OOHI-IIIMI 
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Snifmce Mail 


India, Nepal, & Pakistan- 
Annual Rs. 28.00; Half-yearly 
Rs. 14.00 


RAAS^qM;006 


Sri Lanka: Annual Rs. 32.00; 
Half-yearly Rs. 16.00 

Burma, Afghanistan & Mal¬ 
dives-Annual Rs. 44.00; 
Half-yearly Rs. 22.00 


All other countries. Annual 
only: 3.00 or US $7.00 

or equivalent in other cur¬ 
rencies. 

Air Mail Surcharge 
(Additional to surface Mail 
rates) 

(Far Annual subscription 
only) 

India A Nepal: Rs. 40.00. 
Sri Lanka, Pakistan, Burma 
Afghanistan & Maldives: 

Rs. 58.00 

Aden, Arab Gulf & Irani^ 
Gulf countries, S.E. Asia. 
Hong Kong & Philippines 
£ 5.50 or $ 14.00 


Watching 
figures 
can be fun- 

especially 
if they represent 
the curve of your 
prosperity! 


- Save regularly with Bank of India 
^.putting aside as little as,say. 10% of 
your income, before you start 
spending it. You will be amazed 
how quickly the figures grow. 

Bank of India offers 
most attractive saving schemes - 
from a simple Savings Bank Account 
to a Recurring Deposit 
or a Term Deposit. 


U.K.; Continental Europe. 
Middle East, East Africa & 
Japan : £ 9.30 or $ 21.75. 

Australia; £10.50 or $27.50 
U.S.A., Canada, Mexico 
Latin America, West Indies. 
Fiji, New Zealand : £ 13.00 
or $30.50 


Bates quoted in pound 
sterling or U.S. dollars wW 
apply to equitxilsnts in 
other currencies at the 
eial rates of exchange. 


Note: Direct-mail subscrip¬ 
tions are booked on pre¬ 
payment of the subscrip¬ 
tion amount. 


And the Monthly Income 
Certificates of Bank of India is a 
big draw- with handsome interest 
coming to you every month! 



Figure out your future with 

Bank of India 


Clfculatton Manager 
ikar’s Weekly 




























































































































































































The'made for each other' Mend 
that set the filter trend! 



A 4ualit|f pieduet-of I.T.Cb UmiMd 


Ybur filter 
cigarette 
Indiae best loveci 

' Why? Because the filter and tobacco 
are perfectly matched wiiis Filter is not just a 
' good cigarette with a filter at one end—it's a good filter cigarettet 
And millions of smokers wouldn't have it any other way. 
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11 August 1914 
















































IpLcontiniies 

Its adiiaiice 
^ mthe. 
technological 

front 



here ore 

wer 
*MIG 4( 

SliB m^t0 of metal 

fqcts 


*A Centre is being set up in 
Bombay for the production of a range 
of gases of ultra high purity ^ 

K and special mixtures for 
the electronic and other 
industries. Hitherto these 
were being imported. 

*MIG 400, a more sophisticated form 
of metal inert gas welding set from 

te IOL, will soon be in the 
market. 

*IOL has won the first 1200 
cubic metre/hour Oxygen Plant 
contract for a mini-steel project of thf 
Maharashtra Government. This is the 
forerunner of a series to be manu¬ 
factured by lOL in the near future. 

^ *For the first time in India 

lOL will produce indigenous tubulat 
hard facing electrodes—“Cobalarc’* 

^ *Also for the first time in 

[India lOL has established facilities for 
’producing special purpose automatic ^ 
welding machines. 


Meeting 

national 

objectives 


lOL 


Oxyg on Umiteci 


yimr 


11 Angut 1914 
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11 THE SEHHK OF UTION 

JAMMU & KASHMIR INDUSTRIES UMITID 

(A J & K Govemment Undertaking) 

The biggest single Industrial conglomerate in the Jammu 
and Kashmir State comprising the units: 


Name of the Unit 

Phone No. 

Product Manufactured 

1. 

J & K Govt. Filatures, 

Srinagar 

2422 

Raw Silk, Silk wastes and Cocoon By¬ 
products. 

2. 

J & K Govt. Filatures, 

Jammu 

3707 

Raw Silk, Silk wastes and Cocoon By¬ 
products. 

3. 

Silk Weaving Factory, Rajbagh, 
Srinagar 

2586 

Silk fabrics (Chinnon, Shiffon, Ozeria- 
Georgette, Crepe, Satin and Habuti). 

4. 

Handloom Silk Weaving Factory, 
Rambagh 

Spinning Mills, Nowshera, Srinagar 

5160 

Silk-fabrics (Tabby and suiting material) 

5. 

3433 

Raffal yarn and knitting yam. 

6. 

Woollen Mills, Sheerin Bagh, 

Srinagar 

2695 

Woollen and worsted fabrics for suit¬ 
ing, Blankets, Toshes, Knitting Carpet 
and Hosiery yarn 

7. 

New Woollen Mills, Bernina, Srinagar 

5591 

—(io~- 

8. 

Joinery Mills. Pampore, 

Kashmir 

4622 

Doors, windows, ceiling, flooring, fur¬ 
niture and other miscellaneous timber 
products 

9. 

Brick and Tile Factory, Pampore, 
Kashmir 

4624 

Bricks & Tiles 

10. 

Match Factory. Baramulla, Kashmir 

218 

Matches 

11. 

Pharmaceutical Works, Baramulla, 
Kashmir 

218 

Santonin, Glanicals 

12. 

Leather Tanneries, Shalteng, 

Srinagar 

3225 

Leather for shoes. Jerkin Leather, 
Sueds, Leather coats and Gloves. 

13. 

Sole Leather Plant, Muthi, Jammu 

4165 

Sole Leather 

14. 

Rosin and Turpentine Factory, 
Miransahib, Jammu 

8270 

Rosin and Turpentine 

15. 

Kashmir Willows, Miransahib, Jammu 


Cricket Bats 

16. 

Knitting Factory, Residency Road, 
Jammu 

5140 

Pullovers, socks, jurseys, gloves, hose 
tops and all other knitted goods 


For Business Enquiries Please Write To 

Telephone Nos. Telex No. Gram 

1. 

Managing Director, J & K Industries 
Limited, Old Sect!., Srinagar 

3448, 

5509, 2655 037/204 JANDKI 

2. 

General Managers 

2029, 

2036, 2655 

3 

Liaison OfScei, J & K Industries Ltd., 
7-A First Floor, State Emporia Build¬ 
ing, Irwin Road, New Demi-l 

48123 


4. 

Concerned Unit Managers at Srinagar and Jammu 
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DREAM OF HANDICAPPED-COMES TRUE 

IN 

TAMIL NADU 


A YOUNG BUT BLIND DILLY-DALLYING 
BEGS FOR A FEW COINS; 

HE TAKES ALMS BECAUSE HE IS 

DEVOID OF VISION—HE 

SEES NEW RAYS OF HOPE NOW AND SINGS; 

“I’M HIGH IN THE SKY, 

FLYING OVER FIELDS OF RYE 
FROM UP HERE I CAN SEE 
BOTH THE LAND AND SEA” 

THIS IS NO SOLILOQUY. THE BLIND, DEAF-MUTE AND ORTHO- 
PAEDICALLY HANDICAPPED NOW SEE THE DAY OF SALVATION DAWNED 
ON JUNE 3, THIS YEAR. THE “PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED REHABILITA¬ 
TION PROJECT” COMMENCED ON THIS DAY. NEARLY 25,000 WILL 
RECEIVE TRAINING, EMPLOYMENT IN SUITABLE JOBS, THIS YEAR. 

HUMAN COMPASSION. CHARITY, SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY AND 
ABOVE ALL LOVE FOR FELLOWMEN INVITE YOU ALL TO JOIN THIS NOBLE 
MISSION FOR SOCIAL UPLIFT AND AMALGAMATION. 


ISSUED BY: 

DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION 
AND PUBUC RELATIONS, 
GOVERNMENT OF TAMIL NADU 


Shankar's Weddy 
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FREE THINKING The Man of the Week 


qUR establishment intellectuals are at it again. This 
'^time they are engaged in the resuscitation of what 
is known as Gandhism. They have exhausted every- 
things else. There was a time when, exploiting the anti- 
China hysteria, they tried to tie India to the tails of the 
Western bloc. When that did not succeed, and Mrs 
Indira Gandhi revived hopes of a socialist transforma¬ 
tion, they all became socialists and vied with one an¬ 
other in extending what they fancied were radical sug¬ 
gestions to improve society. Then came the removal of 
princely privileges, the subordination of the Supreme 
Court to the Lok Sabha and emphasis on certain hitherto 
unnoticed sections of the Fundamental Rights and they 
all became violently agitated about the quality of demo¬ 
cracy. When the economy was gripped by an unprece¬ 
dented crisis whose nature yet remains to be defined 
adequately, they preached a safe abandonment of econ¬ 
omic growth along with the suppression of trade unionism 
in the name of higher production and labour discipline. 

And now they are busy disinterring that old cor- 
pse-Gandhism. But what is Gandhism? As far as one 
can judge by Gandhiji’s sayings, it is the construction 
of village communities by and large self-sufficient, and 
relatively free from central direction and control. Its 
corollary is the giving up of higher technological skills, 
de-centralisation of power, abandonment of Western 
customs and mores and taking up our ancient way of 
life, simple food and shelter, the minimum of mechani¬ 
cal gadgets, no high life of any sort whatever. It means 
the kind of life that Gandhiji shared with the inmates 
of his ashram. Do our intellectuals think that this is 
now possible? 

Gandhiji wanted that Rashtrapathi Bhavan should 
be made into a hospital and other ostentatious buildings 
converted for public use. He would have squirmed at 
the sight of ministers going about in imported limousines 
followed by armed guards in another car. In twenty 
five years the government looks today just like the 
British government, the men in power living insulated 
lives totally out of touch with the mass of people. Instead 
of v illag e self sufficiency we have black money opera¬ 
tors constructing skyscrapers in land acquired dirt cheap 
from obliging officialdom. And at this time, they would 
drag Gandhiji in. It is far better he is forgotten than 
tha t hte name should be prostituted for bolstering the 
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I The Man of tile Week 

TS Richard Milhous Nixon 
a good man who inadver¬ 
tently did bad things or is 
he a bad man who fortuitous¬ 
ly did good things? His 
greatest quality is his ability 
to swim with the prevalent 
current. During the period 
of the anti-Coiiunuiiist hys¬ 
teria in the United States in 
the middle forties, he emerg¬ 
ed as a ciusading anti-radi¬ 
cal. The Nixon-Mundt Act 
was specifically directed 
against organised labour. 

Despite the barely conceal¬ 
ed hostility of Gen Eisen¬ 
hower to Nixon as his run¬ 
ning mate, Tricky Dickie 
was foisted on him by the 
men who control the finances 
of the Republican Party. 
While Eisenliowcr mumbled 
policy statements, Nixon took 
to travelling and spreading 
the word that he was the 
best man to fight the inter¬ 
national communist conspi¬ 
racy”. 

It was only after his losing 
fight with John F. Kennedy 
that Nixon realised that the 
American electorate had 
changed somewhat. The old 
anti-communist rhetoric no 
longer worked. After his 
rout in the California guber¬ 
natorial election, he practi- 
caUy retired from politics. 
But then Robert Kennedy's 
assassination and the abdica¬ 
tion of Lyndon Johnson pro¬ 
vided him with an opportu¬ 
nity which he could not 
afford to miss. 

Elected President, he con¬ 
tinued the militaristic and 
anti-liberal policies with 
wliicli his name was associat- - 
ed until it was brought home 
to him that American youth 
would not fight in Vietnam 
and that there was every 
danger of civil war if he per¬ 
sisted in caiTjing on the dirty 
war. 

But for Watergate, he may 
well have ended his term in 
a blaze of glory and gone 
down in history as one of 
America's greatest Presi¬ 
dents. As it is, he will go 
likely as one of America's 
first. It just goes to show 
that only the thinnest line 
divides the hero from the 
villain. 


PARLIAMENT 


Air-India’s Slip 


A IR-INDIA s slip was show¬ 
ing in both the Houses. 
The Opposition jeered at the 
“slip.” The Government was 
proud of it—the slip system 
was to prevent the airlines 
from slipping economically. 
The impression given was 
that the “flying Air Indians” 
would have to swarc by the 
slip system of optjrations. 
The; Opposition found it an¬ 
other occasion to point out 
that the Governments slip 
was showing—the slip in 
labour relations. 

Mr. Raj Bahadur, Minister 
of Tourism and Civil Avia¬ 
tion, told the Sabha 

during a calling attention de¬ 
bate that Air-India pilots 
could not claim a “prescrip¬ 
tive right” to be posted 
abroad. There could be no 
re-opening of negotiations 
on the supposed right of a 
f(iw pilots to foreign posting. 
He said: “VV''e greatly appre¬ 
ciate the merit of our pilots. 
Tli(?y are among the best in 
tlie world. We are proud of 
th('in.” But he told them 
firmly that they could not 
challenge the right of the 
management to manage. 
Moving the motion, Mr. Ni- 
har Laskar (Cong) com¬ 
mended the Management for 
acting firmly. Mr. S. M. Ba- 
n(Tji (CPI) thought the ab¬ 
rupt imposition of the slip 
system was a “fait accom¬ 
pli.” 

The Rajya Sabha also cal¬ 
led the attention of the Go- 
V(’niinent on the same .sub¬ 
ject. Mr. Raj Bahadur said 
the pilots case was “very, 
very w(»ak.” No employee 
could claim it a ‘'birth right 
to be ix)sted in Beirut or 
Ilong Kong.” His statement 
that the Indian Airlines was 
“now” functioning bet¬ 
ter, implying that the new 
work pattern introduced in 
the corporation has served 
good, made it clear that the 
Air India pilots would have 
to take ofiF as per new ope¬ 
ration system and there was 


no other go. The Minister 
told the House that all the 
leading airlines had intro¬ 
duced the “slip system of 
operation” as an economy 
measure and there was no 
reason why the Air India 
pilots could not accept it. 
Mr. H. D. Malaviya (Cong) 
called tlie pilots a “pampered 
lot,” and dieir strike “conde- 
mnable.” He, however want¬ 
ed the doors of negotiation 
kept open. Mr. Raj Narain 
(SSP) and others in the Op¬ 
position saw an emerging 
pattern of strike breaking by 
the government. Mr. Raj Na¬ 
rain said tlie pilots were not 
so much opposed to the slip 
system as much as the man¬ 
ner in which it was immsed. 
Tlie impression gained was 
that the government would 
not budge. The pilots would 
have to accept the new sys¬ 
tem. After giving it a try, 
if adjustment was needed, it 
could be made. 

Tlie government found it¬ 
self in an embarrassing situa¬ 
tion in the Lok Sabha when 
consideration of an import¬ 
ant bill, introduced as a 
“secret” measure to impose 
a levy on indigenous crude, 
had to be postponed follow¬ 
ing a spate of Opposition 
objections. Speaker G. S. 
Dhillon firmly told Petro¬ 
leum Minister D. K. Bor- 
ooah that he could not ig¬ 
nore the rules and constitu¬ 
tional provisions. It was a 
very difiScult situation in 
which the Minister had put 
the chair. He made it dear 
that in future no secret 
bill would be allowed unless 
the Government gave it in 
writing that there was no 
taxation proposal included. 
In view of the difiBcuIt situa¬ 
tion the House had been 
put, he felt the discussion on 
the secret bill had to be 
postponed, and other busi¬ 
ness was taken up. Hie 
prime opposer of the bill was 
Mr. Madhu Limaye (Soc). 
His point was that the secret 
measure was nothing but a 


“fraud on Parliament.” The 
Levy through excise duty on 
local crude could have been 
included in the Finance Bill. 

A three hour discussion in 
the Rajya Sabha on die vic¬ 
timisation of railwayman 
who took part^ in the recent 
strike gave an'opportunity to 
the Government to flex its 
muscles and the Opposition 
to jeer at them. Railway 
Minister L. N. Mishra justi¬ 
fied the measures taken to 
break the “extraordinary 
strike.” “If there was an¬ 
other show-down it would 
be handled in the same way. 
The Minister said: “Nothing 
new I can say.” He said in 
the beginning of the reply 
that a debate on railway 
strike bad become stale and 
hoped at the end that would 
not happen again. In one 
breath, he said the strike 
was part of a deep conspi¬ 
racy, and in another, he cal¬ 
led the railwaymen “part of 
our family. Vindictiveness to¬ 
wards striking workers and 
victimisation of them were 
unbecoming of a democracy. 
He thought Mr. Mishra’s re¬ 
ply was like “Nixon's tapes.” 

Tailpiece: Sometimes, one 
can feel important of being 
an “yes man.” During the 
calling attention motion on 
Air India lockout. Dr. Ma¬ 
thew Kurian (CPI-M) de¬ 
fended the high salaries of 
the pilots and observed that 
while the pilots had to take 
a lot of risk, the Minister, 
Mr. Raj Bahadur, faced no 
such risk as he was a “yes 
man” of the Pdme Minister. 
Mr. Raj Bahadur made no 
bones about it. He said it 
was his “good fortune” to be 
a follower of Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi and he was “proud” 
to be known as the Prime 
Minister's “yes man.” 

Absentee GaDerynm 
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ChavarCs Utopia 



Mr. Chavan presented to the Parliament a Supplementary Budget introducing some fresh taxation proposals. 


In Retrospect 


gON: Father, another inde¬ 
pendence day is round 
the corner. 

Father: The twenty seventh 
in fact . 

S: Twenty seven years is 
a long time, wouldn’t you 
agree? 

F: Not in the life of a na¬ 
tion, particularly an old na¬ 
tion like ours which counts 
its history in millennia. 

S: Still time enough to 
show one’s mettle. 

F: And haven’t we? 

S: Have we? 

F: Don’t be tiresome now. 1 




TTiere are times to be cen¬ 
sorious and there are times 
to be thankful even if not to 
be rejoicing. 

S; Thankful for what? 

F: Why, for independence 
of course. What would you 
know of independence who 
only independence know? 

S: But I heard grandfath¬ 
er talk nostalgically of the 
old days when rice sold a 
maund a rupee. 

F: If you prefer old wives 
tales to rational argument, 
you should be conducting 
this dialogue with her. 

S: Still and all, I have ; 
heard you grumble about die ! 
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times we live in, of how 
prices have gone up and 
everything is falling apart. 

F: Didn’t I tell you that 
there is a time and place for 
everything? We are going 
through a bad patch just now 
but things will turn out all 
right in Ac end. 

S; In the end, as I have 
heard you quote Keynes, we 
shall all be dead. 

F: What has come over 
the young these days? Say¬ 
ing the gloomiest thing. 
Haven’t you a spark de¬ 
cent patriotism left in you? 

S: Patriotism, I have heard 
you quote Dr Johnson is the 
last refugee of the con-man. 


F: Why the hell don’t you 
quote rne quoting Walter 
Scott, “Breathes there the 
man with soul so dead who 
to himself has never said, 
this is rny own my native 
land?” 

S: Because my professor 
at college told me that Scott 
was a sentimental goof, only 
he used some long words for 
it. Again, the logic of those 
lines is separate Tamil Nadu 
and Nagaland. As I recall, it 
was a Scottish nationalist who 
sang the lay of last mins¬ 
trel. 

F: My God! How every¬ 
thing one teaches our boys 
these days are turned upside 
down by themi 
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S: Tell me, clad, why have ness for fun. 
the hundred promises held 

out in the last twenty seven Precisely. It has also 

years not bc-n rc-dtened? said tliat the elections 

are becoming so expensive 
F: How about the thous- that it is becoming almost 
ands that have been redeem- impossible for an honest man 
ed? to fight it. 

S: Such as? F: These are arguable 

points that could be settled 
!•: Such as commitment to same democratic way 

democracy, a free way of some of your friends 
life, accountability to the 
pcopI(^ by periodical elec¬ 
tions, responsiveness to their S; It has also been said 
demand.... that nothing can be done to 

ameliorate the lot of the 
h: This accountability has ^yithoul a change in the 
been called in question. It 
has been alleged that once 

elected the legislators are F: That again is said by 



not answerable. That is what 
Gujarat was and Bihar is 
about. 

S: l1iat is what those who 
have never fought an election 
in th(‘ir lives say. Has the 
country missed a single gen¬ 
eral election since 1950? 
Haven’t people bci*n thrown 
out? Why don’t you give 
yourself a chance with a little 
praise? Do you know what 
it costs to fight an election? 
People are not in this busi- 


tliose who don’t want to 
work it. 

S: They say tliat promises 
have been made wildly and 
they have returned to plague 
the promisor. 

F: “The art of promising 
the possible” is indeed a 
great virtue but one gets 
carried away from time to 
time. 

S: As when we vowed to 
banish poverty? 



**WeU, you wanted to know what is Eldorado! Listen 
carefully to the Minister. He is promising to turn this 
country to a land of plenty—an Eldorado.” 


F: Don’t you dare sneer 
at the slogan. When Gandhi 
coined the slogan “quit 
India”, many laughed at him 
and yet quit India the Bri¬ 
tish did in less than five 
years of the slogan being in¬ 
vented. 

S; I wasn’t born then but 
I have heard it said that 
Candhiji did not like the way 
they quit cutting the coun¬ 
try into two. 

F: That is beside the 
point. I merely say, qcoting 
Browning, that if we aim at 
the sk'y, you will reach the 
top of the tree. 

S: But I have heard it 
said that “populist slogans” 
arc the opposite of promis¬ 
ing the possible and half our 
trouble are due to forgetting 
this. 

F: Could be. But where 
docs this lead you? What is 
so practical about what your 
friends arc doing trying to 
change the system? 

S: If you don’t look out, 
it will probably be the only 


practical proposition left. 
Seriously, do you think any 
country can bear the rate 
which prices are going up 
these last two years without 
going to pieces? 

F: Countries never go to 
pieces, son, only people do. 
Particular individuals, I 
mean. 

S: What I meant that for 
too many people will go 
berserk and then you will 
have a pretty situation. 

F: Not our people. TTiey 
are far too sensible. 

S: How monumentally 
smug are you, dad? Will 
nothing shake you? 

F: Don’t be melodramatic, 
son. I meant that nothing 
will shake this ^country. And 
that is a thought that should 
prevail at least on one day 
in the year. And say, after 
me “Jai Hind.” 

S: O.K., O.K., So be it. 
“Jai Hind.” 

JASON 
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Caught in His Own Trap 



The noose is tightening around Mr. Nixon with his admission of guilt.—^Report 


Advice for Nixon 


WITH the historic Im- ness sees to it that sordid our line, and went on bump- proofs, we will have to re- 
peachment proceedings things like the US Water- ing against places that pro- tract them and express 
half way through, and the gate fall out are not allow- duced telling pain. regret, 

full House meeting in a ed to vitiate our atmos- 

week or so for the final full phere. It is not that our But he is hardly taking MR. HAROLD WILSON: 

dress hearings, Shri Nixon papers are less free and it lying down: Nixon is A scandal like yours is not 
is indeed in a sad fix. It fearless than their U.S. fighting every inch of his new to us. We had our 
shows democracy has not counterparts — but the res- losing grounds, and it is Profumos and Daltons in 
grown to the same vast ponse they evoke is so neg- not widely known that in good measure, but of course 

and versatile proportions ligible that one gets away his desperation, he has ad- none of them showed the 

in the USA. as in India, vrith the impression that a dressed top-secret appeals tenacity and fight displayed 
where, with charges that tacit understanding exists to leaders all over the by you, but ignominously 
can eclipse those against between the first and fourth world seeking a way out of went under without pro- 
Nixon into microscopic in- estates whereby the latter his present predicament, test, so their example will 
significance, we can’t make is free to say what it pleas- Most of them have reported- not suit you. But why 
a visible dent in the sang- es and the former to do what ly responded, and we were should you bother? Look 
froid and self-virtuousness it pleases. Poor Nixon able to gather a few replies at me, I am carrying on 
of our leaders. Our in- found too late, perhaps, that which are given below; of against half a dozen ad- 
built corrective mechanism while his propensities led course we don’t have photo- verse votes in two weeks, 
replete with committed him to adopt our style, stats, and if any leader and no one has hounded 

judiciary, glass-house etlfics those of the U.S. Press were to deny the report me out of office. My ad- 

and Uiick-skinned braze- were not calculated to toe and challenge us to produce vice to you is, let them do 
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what they damn well please, 
and amass vote after vote 
against you: you stick to 
the Presidential gavel and 
refuse to budge A peace¬ 
ful people can't do anything 
except raise a fearful din 
in the newspapers, wliich 
you can ignore with impun¬ 
ity and carry on to the end 
of your term. 

MK. MAO TSK TUNG: 
I am sending under sepa¬ 
rate packing a thousand 
copies of the Red Book to 
be distributed among the 
newspapermen and Sena¬ 
tors. You can watch the 
change of heart they under¬ 
go. If further as.sistaiice 
be required a contingent 
of Cultural Revolutionaries 
shall be at your disposal 
at short notice; the change 
in values and conceptions 
they will bring about in 
their own way will make 
the great American people 
view the events in a differ¬ 
ent light and make them 
clamour for the withdrawal 
of charges. 

SIIRIMATHY INDIRA 
GANDHI: You are seek¬ 
ing my advice too late. The 
way I envisage action takes 
time. The ousting of Con- 
gress-O leaders and the 
election of the erstwhile 
President were not achiev¬ 
ed in a single day. Any¬ 
way I am sending you the 
history of India from 1969 
to date which will tell you 
where you slipped, though 
the way out is long and 
arduous. I also recommend 
to you another book on the 
Decline and Fall of the first 
Communist Ministry in 
Kerala to show you your 
mistakes. I regret I cannot 
devote more time to your 
case, as I am neck deep in 
activities for hataoing garibi 
through putting up indirect 
taxes and impounding 
wages. 

SIIRI LALIT NARAYAN 
MISIIRA: What you should 
have done, dear President, 
was to arrest the Senators 
as soon as they had assem¬ 
bled to proceed with your 
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impeachment. You erred 
in conceding that what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander too. My 
Railwaymen will tell you 
it is not, as they have learnt 
in the bonus issue. Instead 
of producing tape after 
tape in reluctant driblets, 
if you categorically refuse 
to concede anything, and 
force the impeachers to go 
on strike, you can run the 
show with the Federal 
Militia, evict the Senators, 
dismiss the jurors, and dec¬ 
lare a break in service for 
all the employees that lend 
support to the impeachment 
proceedings, you can still 
mn the battle. If in addi¬ 
tion you declare increments 
to those that oppose the 
move, and jobs to their 
children, and extension of 
service till 100 to the secre¬ 
tariat officers that help kill 
the move, you cannot fail 
to trounce he perpetrators 
of the evil design. Of 
course you can’t gag the 
press, but if you carry on 
without giving an iota of 
consideration to what they 
say, they will reconcile 
themselves to a role of com¬ 
mentators that never hope 
to make any impression 
with their comments as 
here in India. 

SHRl KARUNANIDHI: 
The basic difficulty in your 
case is that in the U.S. 
there are no linguistic 
States nor pronounced 
racial differences that can 
be exploited to play one 
section against the other. 
Now, for instance, if Kan¬ 
sas and Colorado had such 
huge difference in the rul¬ 
ing price of bread and 
movement embargoes that 
one State smuggles wheat 
from the other, the border 
police can create such a 
fund of hearty ill-will that 
their senators will never 
see eye to eye or vote in 
unison on any issue. Selec¬ 
tive maltreatment of the 
citizens of other States will 
also help engender dissen- 
tions and mutual suspicions 
that will make them take 
sides in issues irrespective 


of their intrinsic merits. 
In the U.S. today everyone 
thinks himself as an Indian, 
but only as a Tamilian, 
Keralite, Punjabi etc. You 
could have unleashed a 
thousand Watergates and 
escaped scot-free if com- 
partmental loyalties existed 
there. Now as it is, 1 find 
no way out, except some 
smart police work and in¬ 
troduction of Prohibition. 
If you can bring in prohibi¬ 
tion through an Ordinance, 
people will expend their 
entire energy boot-legging 
and smuggling and illicit 
distilling and the police in 
making money trying to 
spot them out, that no one 
will have the energy or 
patience to proceed with 
an insipid affair like the 
Watergate. 

SHRI J. P.: I can only 
advise you to lose no 
time dissolving the House 
of Representatives and 
the Senate. The pro¬ 
ceedings will automatically 
come to an end, and the 
people will concentrate on 
elections and forget the 
tapes. Also close the 
schools and colleges for a 
year. That is my standard 
solution for all ills. Of 
course you must assure me 
that there was no element 
of corruption in the Water¬ 
gate incident; otherwise 1 
cannot morally help you, 
as I am fighting corruption. 
What when the schools 
reopen, and a new House 
assembles, you ask. That 
is my problem here in 
Bihar also. But let us not 
cross bridges before we 
come to them. And above 
all, make sure you declare 
that there is no confronta¬ 
tion with the people. 

SHRI BAL THACKERAY: 
Form a Watergate Sena in 
the first instance. They 
must be taught to board 
trains and buses and collect 
in strength in public places 
and hound out those that 


would have the proceed¬ 
ings. Declare that 80 per¬ 
cent of the jobs will be re¬ 
served for those who have 
been supporters of the 
Watergate incidents for the 
last fifteen years. Since 
you don’t have any separate 
ethnic or religious groups 
there, this is the only way 
out I can recommend. 

SHRI UMA SHANKAR 
DIXIT: The dogs will bark, 
but the Caravan must go 
forward. Even the dogs 
expect it, how else they 
can bark at the following 
Caravans? Committed ju¬ 
diciary is the only answer 
to your problem. That stu¬ 
pid stance of your people 
putting judiciary the sup¬ 
reme arbiter in the nation’s 
scheme of things lies at 
the root of all your evils. 
The sooner you dismiss a 
judge or two, make half a 
dozen supersessions, give a 
commission or governor¬ 
ship to a few and strike 
holy terror in the rest that 
their future lies in toeing 
the line, the better for you. 
Whatever the arguments in 
your case, the judgment 
will be in your favour — 
even if a Senate Committee 
or a House Committee goes 
against you, you will come 
out successful in the appeal. 

MR. BHU^rrO: All this 
happened because of the 
curse of Pakistan when you 
failed to stop Bangladesh 
becoming free and India 
exploding ber nuclear 
bomb, and refused to anni¬ 
hilate India when she went 
on a war with us. Any¬ 
way, I am sending you 
Tikka Khan who will brief 
you on how to behave with 
elected representatives. 

SIS MANZI 

ll/Auniie.lM4 



Mind You, You Won’t Get a Divorce 



Mr. Minoo Masani has opposed the Swatantra Party move to merge in the proposed Bharatiya Lok Dal. 


Message for the Day 


Bhaiyon aur bahanon, 

J AM proud to be standing 
here once again giving 
you another Independence 
Day message. And while I 
am al; it. bhaiyon aur 
bahanon, 1 want to give 
you my solemn assurance 
that so long as this govern¬ 
ment is in power, whatever 
shortages you may have to 
live with in the years to 
come, you will never have 
to go short of messages — 
my colleagues in the cabi¬ 
net and I will keep you sup¬ 
plied. 

Now, bhaiyon aur baha¬ 
non, I want you to know 
that you are living in a 
great nation. I have told 
you this before and I am 


telling you this again be¬ 
cause I have a feeling that 
you are getting a bit scep¬ 
tical about it all. The great¬ 
ness of a nation does not 
depend upon the per capita 
income or the caloric in¬ 
take as some reactionaries 
in our midst claim. There 
are other things, bhaiyon 
aur bahanon, intangible 
things. I would tell you 
what they were if only I 
know; I don’t. But as soon 
as I think up some, I will 
make another speech. That 
is a promise. 

Now, bhaiyon aur baha¬ 
non, I want to tell you 
about that corner which we 
are going to turn one of 
these days. You have heard 


all this before, I am sure; 
socialism, prosperity and a 
lot of other nice and won¬ 
derful things are just 
around the corner and this 
government is determined 
to turn it one day or the 
other. That is one of those 
basic principles over which 
there is going to be no 
compromise. So it is sheer 
poppycook on the part of 
the Opposition to say that 
we have been making the 
same claim for quite a long 
time now. Yes, bhaiyon aur 
bahanon, we have been, 
and god be my witness, I 
am proud of it. Unlike our 
friends in the Opposition 
we don’t shift our positions. 
Once we take a stand we 


stick to it. If we say this 
year that we will turn the 
corner we will say the same 
thing ten years later, and if 
necessary even hundred 
years later. That is the 
kind of consistency we 
have. 

Bhaiyon aur bahanon, 
you may have heard that a 
couple of months ago we 
had blasted our way into 
the exclusive nuclear club 
and told the members there 
what bad fellows they were 
for not saying ‘om shanti’ 
while exploding their 
bombs. They were im¬ 
pressed. Immediately they 
all agreed that our pres-' 
tige had gone up like no¬ 
body’s business and that if 
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“Now we shall pay more to know on what other items 
we’ve to pay more.” 


we did not watch it, it 
might go so high that we 
w'ould not be able to track 
it. Anyway, bhaiyon aur 
bahanon, there is no doubt 
about the fact that with 
that kind of prestige in our 
pocket we can now talk 
from a position of strength 
and demand that an im¬ 
mediate stop be put to all 
such jibes as ‘passing the 
begging bowl around’. We 
don’t care for that kind of 
expressions. Henceforth it 
will have to be a request 
for the re-scheduling of 
debts' or ‘a proposal for 
declaring a moratorium on 
immediate repayment of 
previous commitments’ or 
something equally dignified. 

It has often been asked, 
and by brilliant men too, 
of what use is a nuclear ex¬ 
plosion. Well, bhaiyon aur 
bahanon, there are quite a 
good number of uses. For 
one thing, it gives us more 
prestige than we know what 
do with. It also is useful 
for scaring away crows. Jn 
a real pinch wc can even 
use it as a cracker for 
Deepavali. And besides, 
the explosion has proved 
that we have the will and 
the know how to break al¬ 
most anything we care to, 
and that if we have not 
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been able to break the 
wdiolesalc dealers in wheat 
it w'as only because they 
were a lot tougher than 
atoms and also because 
atoms do not make contri¬ 
butions to party funds. The 
experiment also exploded 
the theory that no nation 
that had not taken care of 
the hunger of its people 
could go nuclear. We can 
and w^e have and anybody 
who thinks differently will 
have to reckon with our 
bomb even though it is 
going to be perfectly peace¬ 
ful when wc make it. 

Bhaiyon aur bahanon, I 
want you and the world to 
believe me when I say that 
we are for peace. We have 
no aggressive designs 
either against Bhutto or 
Jayaprakash. Our way is 
the w'ay of peace and wc 
will refuse to be provoked 
to indulge in violence. 
Even for those minor 
troubles that erupt here 
and there spasmodically we 
consider them nothing but 
democratic expressions of 
peoples* aspirations and so 
long as we have the MISA, 
the DIR, the BSF and en¬ 
ough lathis to go around 
we are confident of our 
ability to tackle them in a 
perfectly democratic man- 
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ner. We are against wars, 
conflicts of all kinds and 
trials of strength to sort 
out problems. It is our firm 
belief that there are no 
problems that cannot be 
solved sitting across a nego¬ 
tiation table — that is all 
problems except the rail- 
waymens’ problems. There 
shall be no negotiation with 
them. We cannot allow 
them to hold the nation to 
ransom and to ruin the na¬ 
tional economy. That is 
our privileges and the gov¬ 
ernment is doing it perfect¬ 
ly well without any help 
from railw^aymen. 

Now, bhaiyon and baha¬ 
non, I want to give you 
some happy news. I am 
sure that you will be glad 
to know that you have 
ahead of you a long period 
of sacrifice. It is glad news 
because somewhere in the 
Gita it is said that it is 
through sacrifices that one 
realises oneself and fulfils 
oneself. Now, bhaiyon aur 
bahanon, I want you to 
know that you will have 
ample opportunities to re¬ 
alise yourself and then to 
fulfil yourself as much as 


you want. It is no secret 
that some have already re¬ 
alised themselves and at¬ 
tained sayujya. But, run¬ 
ning true to form, the op¬ 
position parties have been 
trying to discredit the gov¬ 
ernment by describing them 
as starvation deaths. Pure 
balderdash that is. I want 
you to judge fo/ yourself, 
bhaiyon aur bahanon. Do 
I look starved? Do our 
ministers look starved? No, 
definitely not. So others 
also would not have starv¬ 
ed. This is the kind of 
clinching prima facie evi¬ 
dence that even a Bansilal 
cannot get every day. 

Bhaiyon aur bahanon, I 
don’t know how long I have 
been standing here, talking 
to you, but it has been a 
pretty long speech cover¬ 
ing a lot of points. But I 
am very much pained to 
point out that I haven’t 
heard you cheering even 
once. I don’t like it, no, 
bhaiyon aur bahanon, not 
a bit. When I talk you 
will either cheer nor get 
out. 

Jai Hind. 

RAZIYA 




Still in His Hands 



The Bihar agitation is out of its leader’s hands, says P.M. 


The MS. of an old English 
play was recently discovered 
when an excavation was done 
on the hillock which had sprung 
up at the place in Rajasthan 
desert where India had con¬ 
ducted her first peaceful atomic 
blast. Most of this MS. which 
appeared to have been thrown 
up by the blast was found 
damaged, partly by long burial 
under the earth and partly by 
radio-activity. According to 
experts, this MS. belongs to 
the 15th century but, astonish¬ 
ingly, it is relevant to the pre¬ 
sent day. These experts think 
that Shakespeare must have 
borrowed from the title, the 
sub-title and the verse-poi^ons 
of this play for his own famous 


Fourteenth Night 
or 

Do What You Will 


comedy. Twelfth Night. The 
decipherable part of the play 
which appears to have origin¬ 
ally carried the title, ‘August 
Fourteenth Midnight’ and the 
sub-title, ‘Hereafter you can 
do what you will’, is reproduced 
below. 

Enter A POET. A shout of 
TNQUILAB ZINDABAD’ is 
heard In the background. 


INQUILAB ZINDABAD! 
Long live Free India! Long live 
Freedom to do whatever one 
wills! 

Enter A DOCTOR 

POET: Hullo, Doctor, wel¬ 
come! I was just thinking of 
you. Think of the de —- 
doctor, and the doctor is here! 
(laughs) 1 want to consult you 


INDU: O, Doctor, I’m so glad 
you have come. I have been 
feeling so awfully bad. I feel 
my heart is collapsing and I 
shall die soon. 

DOC: Now, my dear young 
lady, don’t be so depressed. 
Let me see what I can do. 
Tell me, what is your com¬ 
plaint? 

INDU: O, Doctor, I have pain 
in the heart, in the tongue, in 
the joints, in fact, throughout 
my body and that is why I say 
death . 

DOC: Don’t say anything, 
Indu, until 1 have finished my 
examination. 


POET: 

If shouting be the food of freedom, shout on; 
Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting. 

The oppeHte may sicken, and so die. 

That slogan agairil it was a dinning call: 

0, it came o'er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breaks from some prst-rardt pm-hits, 
TMfSng and giving ardour! 


about my daughter — don’t 
you remember her: a charming 
young girl of 27? She is named 
Miss India. We call her Indu. 
(calls) Indu! Indu! 

Enter INDU, a young, charm¬ 
ing but a little pale and thln-^ 
looking glfi 


The Doctor takes his stetho¬ 
scope and examines Indu. 

INDU: O, the pain in my 
tongue is often unbearable. 
Doctor... 


DOC; Don’t sound so des¬ 
perate, Indu. It is nothing. It 
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is merely a case of Tongulary INDU: Then, I have very re- 
Fanatitis, otherwise known as cently been taking a tonic 
Linguistic Fanaticism. It can called ‘Chavan's Slick Formula 
be easily cured. Daily take 3 74’, manufactured by G.I. Fi- 
times 3 teaspoonfuls of ‘Vita- nance Laboratories Ltd., Delhi, 
min I — Indian — Complex’. Have you seen it? 

It contains 16 excellent in 

gredients including Hindi Hy- DOC: Oh, sure; it is a no- 
drate, Bengali Carbonate, torious medicine containing 
Canare.se Chloride, Malayalam ‘C.D. — Compulsory Deposit — 
Acid, Tamil Phosphate, Telugu Nitrate’, ‘COD ■— Ceiling On 
Acetate and so on, with an Dividends — Liver Extract’, 
anti-tribal syrup base. ‘Vitamin KBll — Enhanced 

Bank Rale’ and ‘SB — Supplc- 
INDU: What about the pain mentary iUidget — Trisilicate*, 
in the joints, Doctor? Some- How does it taste? 
times it is so severe that I feel 
my limbs are falling apart_ 


DOC: Oh, it is a minor case 
of Fi.ssiparosis or Fissiparous 
Tendencies. Are you 
any medicine for it? 


INDU: Terribly bitter. Doc¬ 
tor. 


Doctor. 


INDU: Yes, 

syrup called 
State Autonomy — Syrup’. 


DOC: Well, though bitter, it 
taking is good for you. You must con¬ 
tinue to take it. But that is 
not enough. You must take 
something stronger. 1 would 


M.S.A. More prescribe ‘Bonstrik — Ban On 


Strikes — Pills’. Perhaps, 

these are the bitterest pills in 
the market. But you have to 
take them. It can’t be helped. 
. , The whole trouble with you is 

lack of blood. Apart from 
killing the blood — sucking 


DOC: Stop it. In its place, 
hereafter, take another Syrup: 
‘S.C. — Strong Centre — Syrup’. 


within a week. Now about 

««« that extra 

Itching of your palms. It js a • _ 


blood is produced in your sys- 
_ tern so that the system may 

niackmarketcr ‘h^ ‘he best 

thing JS Vitamin I.P. — In¬ 
creased Production*. Combined 
with Iron Oxide, this Vitamin 


skin condition called Corrup 
tion it i.s. The ‘A.H.B.S.— 

Anti-Hoarder 

Speeches — Powder’ which 
you have been using cannot be 

effective. Here is a good oint- , , i ^ 

ment for it: ‘S.B.P.W. - Social be found in two forms 


Boycott, Public Whipping — 

Ointment’. Apply this regular¬ 
ly with determination. It may 

give you severe irritation at „ ,, iu 

first but soon you will feel Compound and Fcrripcx. Both 


lAP — Increased Agricultural 
Production — and LP — In¬ 
creased lndu.strial Production— 
in 2 new drugs — ‘Feriap’s 


better. 

INDU: Doctor, have you 
noticed Hie swelling in my 
legs and hands and . 

DOC: Yes, yes. That’s the 
main malady of yours. It is 
Dropsy or Jnflariasis. This is 


these you must take continu¬ 
ously for 6 months at least. 

INDU: What about the pain 
and numbness at the tips of 
my lingers? 

DOC: I diagno.se it as Job- 
lessliosis or Unemployment. 


INDU: A sweet 

called ‘Craprocin’ 
Programmecin’. 


medicine 

‘Crash 


really a bad condition, for it medicine are you taking 

encourages the dangerous ^ 
germs in your blood known as 
S.P. — Spiralling Prices — 
germs. These germs multiply 
at a rapid rate and if they are 
not killed, they will cause a 
most dangerous condition call¬ 
ed Galloping Inflariasis for . , ^ 

which there is no medical '“'I f'"® ^ temporary 

treatment Have you been . The more important 

taking any medicine for killing ‘? *’*®'?** 


DOC: That will not do. It 


them? 


and, if this is done, the pain 
in the fingers will automatical- 
INDU: Yes, doctor, ‘D.F. — ly disappear. In fact, all your 
Deficit Financing — Complex’, other ailments — Heart Pal- 
DOC: Good Lord! Stop it at pitation, Insomnia or sleepless- 
once! ness, Campus Fever or student 


unrest, Mobomania or brief 
fits of mad violence — arc 
only symptoms of the same 
main malady — lack of life- 
giving blood. If that malady 
is cured, you will be all right. 

INDU: You are really hope¬ 
ful, Doctor? You don’t think 
my heart is affected? 

DOC: I assure you, my dear 
lady, your heart is perfectly 
sound. Therefore, don’t worry 
about it in the least. Don’t 
give in to pessimistic psycho¬ 
logy, whatever quacks may say. 
Just take thc.se blood-creating, 
production-increasing drugs I 
have prescribed and you will 


become perfectly healthy very 
soon. 

INDU: But, excuse me, Doc¬ 
tor, what about my Asthma? 1 
sometimes feel it is Cardiac 
Asthma which will kill me.... 

DOC: Nonsense! There, you 
are at it again! I tell you 
positively you have no Asthma, 
Cardiac or non-cardiac. It is 
mere breathlessness caused by 
too much talking and slogan¬ 
shouting. 1 would „agam strong¬ 
ly advise you to take those 
medicines regularly and also 
to talk less and act silently 
more. Then, this Asthma will 

disappear automatically .^ 

Now I must go. 


POET: 0, Doctor, you have given us hope, I too 
have been telling her the same thing: all is not lost 

And when she is cured, thanks to your marvellous 
medicines, 7vhat a lovely picture she will present !— 
How will she shine, when your rich medicine-craft 
Hath killed the flock of all afflictions intense 
That live in her; when liver, brain, and heart. 
These garibi thrones, are all supplied and fill'd 
Her democratic perfections, with prosperity’s King! 


Exeunt 


K. S. KAMATH 


To Heaven We March 


V BATED debate arose amongst the teamed— 
'Tleaven or hell after death*' was the topic. 
Hearing from one corner 
fearing to participate 
lest it will lead to nothing 
but a mere waste of time; 
reaching home, scratching my head 
the thought pondered over and over again. 

The sufferings we undergo in 
everyday life for mere survival — 
vanishing of milk, milk food, drug; 
queing up for bread, ration and transport; 
sweating in heat—in home and in office 
for lack of man-made electric power; 
getting no basic entertainment for cheering up 
hut a mere routine boredom life. 

No caste, no creed, no colour, 

no poor ami no rich—that is the slogan; 

but greasing the palm of many 

in "black* hut nothing in "white*—that is the truth. 

These are not all—but stSl to come. 

Don't you agree we aU life in hell now: 

What more can one suffer in life than these? 

No debate is needed-^We shall, undoubtedly, 
reach heaven after death-Af ovly it exists. 

"'EMAND ART 
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Plight of the Middleman 



Inspection Report 


TT is standard practice for 
any mofussil officer to 
prepare what is called an 
information sheet when he 
visits any higher o£Scer. 
This is reverentially handed 
over to the big sheikh on 
his arrival at the dak bun¬ 
galow. When I say *on his 
anivar, I mean after he has 
had a wash and has made 
short work of the plates of 
choice eatables and fruits 
placed on ihe dining table 
and washed it down with a 
few king-sized cups of tea or 
cofiEee. Needless to say, these 
delicacies are speddly im¬ 
ported from the nearest town 
for the delectation of the 
boss. Don't ask at what ex¬ 
pense and whose. 

By dint of sheer ejqperien- 


ce, the mofussil officer be¬ 
comes something of a past- 
master in the treatment of 
the plague of visiting digni¬ 
taries. Ask any fellow of the 
ilk and he will promptly tell 
you that the way to the heart 
of the boss is dirough his 
stomach. Not a very original 
dictum to be sure, but cer¬ 
tainly practical. Or shall we 
say pragmatic? In eight times 
out of ten, the stomach is 
not a singular number; it re¬ 
presents the sum total of 
about a dozen individual 
bellies including his near 
ones, friends, relatives, et al. 

But, by all accounts, the 
effect of the above treatment 
on the nerves of even the 
most cantankerous of bosses 
is remarkable, die degree of 


satisfaction being directly 
proportional to the quality 
and quantity of the treat; I 
mean treatment. In case your 
area is blessed with a scenic 
spot like a waterfall or a 
^d life sanctuary as mine 
is, so much the better. 

Though my jurisdiction 
had the necessary infra-stru¬ 
cture to soothe jaded nerves, 
I happened to be a neophyte 
and hardly knew how to ex- 

i )loit it. Vi^en, therefore, tiie 
etter announcing the visit of 
the big boss for inspection 
of my tahsil reached me, my 
worst fears were realised. 
This was going to be the 
first inspection I was going 
to face in my short period of 
service. Indeed even in the 
history of Suvamagiri tahsil, 


this was the first inspection. 
Every boss had given it a 
wide berth so far thanks to 
its unhealthy climate. 

We had just two days to 
make our preparations. The 
state of my office was such 
that it would at least take a 
couple of months of hard 
work to bring the records 
and registers to a semblance 
of order. So it was hardly | 
likely that my head deric 
could help me either. Both 
of us sat dazed; and read 
and re-read the tour pro¬ 
gramme by turns. As if such 
an exercise was going to 
change our predicamenti 

It was as a crest-fallen tah- 
sildar and a downcast head 
clerk were heaving sigh after 
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long sigh that Madhnsudan 
Das, the* wizened Revenue 
Inspector of Ijuimura circle 
obsequiously iniid(* his ap¬ 
pearance*. lie was shocked to 
.see the parchmi'iil-lik(* coun¬ 
tenance of his bosses. Das 
was a loyal chaj> and the 
sight fairly wringed his heart. 
So much so that much against 
the official deconim he ex¬ 
postulated, ‘Anything the 
matter. Sir?’ 

A drowning man clutches 
at a straw. I knew that Das 
was an experienced fellow 
and might have something 
by way of a solution. We 


boss is perhaps coming to 
savour the tranquillity of 
J^aimura waterfall for a few 
hours. Just to .soothe his ner¬ 
ves.’* 

My head clerk suddenly 
bc*ained and was galvanised 
into action. “Why, the infor¬ 
mation sheet, of course”, he 
exclaimed. 

“And, bandobast” added 
Das, his lace as straight and 
ingenuous as ever. “Leave it 
to me, Sir. The best of local 
re sources would be pressed 
into service. Rest a.ssured, he 
will go back a happy man”. 



related our talc of woe to 
the willing listener without 
omitting even the smallest 
detail. 

Das was how(*ver made of 
stcriK'r stuff. The impending 
inspection which was noth¬ 
ing short of a catastrophe 
for his superiors made no 
impression on him. Nor did 
th(j backlog of work in our 
oflBce. 

“He is going back in thci 
evening. Sir”, said he with a 
pok(*r face. “That is the im¬ 
portant point which we 
should not lose sight of. In¬ 
spection of a tahsil office 
should last a couple of days 
at least. If my past ex])cri- 
cncc is any guide, the big 


It was decided that after 
giving him breakfast in 
Siivarnagiri, I would drive 
him straight to Laimura rest 
house by lunch time. 

Luckily my head clerk was 
an adept at preparing infor¬ 
mation sheets. The one he 
now scribed was brief and to 
the point. He cleverly omitt- 
i d all the shortcomings of 
my office and highlighted 
the good revenue collection 
alone, which, being hardly 
Rs. 1,000/- per annum, was 
invariably 100 per cent: Adi- 
basis do not dodge govern- 
m(*nt dues like the iJainsmcn. 
The slate of office, pendency 
of lease and mutation cases, 
land reclamation and other 


factors were not mentioned 
at all. 

The rest of the story is 
simply told. 

The big sheikh and half a 
dozen enclosures—1 beg your 
pardon—friends and relatives 
had a rousing welcome from 
the tribals. This was follow¬ 
ed by what, for want of a 
better word, I may only call 
a sumptuous breakfast of.. 
er. .well, let me not make 
your mouth water. The drive 
to Laimura amidst scenic 
forests was as pleasant as it 
was balmy. Tlic open-air late 
lunch right at the foot of 
Laimura waterfall was, to 
quote the boss himself, 'an 
unforgettable experience.’ The 


chief rc^ason was perhaps be¬ 
cause it consisted of chicken, 
venison, fish and generous 
quantities of fruit salad. I 
took my imaginary hat off to 
Madhnsudan Das. 

I shall be failing in my 
duty if I did not tell my 
readers that never before 
had time fiown so swiftly. 
Before you could say Jack 
Robinson, it was already dusk 
and the visitors had to 
wrench themselves away 
from the sylvan paradise. 
Somewhere, sometime, ami¬ 
dst these proceedings, I had 
slipped in my information 
sheet into the hands of the 
boss. And he had secreted it 
in his attache without even 
glancing at it. 


TO LOOK ApTei^ iwe rousT 

The PROBLtM op NOa) HA\f6.-.- 

BlACt rooM&i/* - " # 



A PARAU6U 
PIMAMC6 MlKllSteR . 



And just today as I open 
the dak, what else should I 
find but a carbon copy of 
my own information sheet? 
Only, the heading is no long¬ 
er information sheet; but Ifi- 
spection report. And, yes, it 
has an additional conclud¬ 
ing sentence. But, dear read¬ 
er, modesty prevents me 
from quoting it. 

TERRAE FILIUS 
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Face that Forced a Split 

Tamil Nadu goes dry again from Sept. 1. (Prohibition will, among other things, be one of the 
main planks of the DMK platform in the 1976 General Elections.) The announcement more or 
less coincided with the birth centenary of G.K. Chesterton. 


rN a secret CIA camp estab- before Troy. 


Aviyal instinctively 


aiding unemployed insurgents^ Aviyal and Aunte Vaz» the in the process, delivered an 


upon Aviyal gulped a bottle 
of the party’s favourite Inca 
wine, to boost morale, and 
tried to enter Jazzy's bedroom 
via the window-just like in the 
movies. Anticipating the move, 
Karmum had the men ready 
tiirew up to throw him out with appro¬ 
priate lack of any ceremony. 
Bruised and battered Aviyal 


all his subjects to become tee¬ 
totallers. And, to keep Kar 
mum in power the CIA has to 


scripted by him. 


SHAFl 


counter-revolutionaries and all reigning screen heroine on accidental knock-out punch on sped to Cuba as much to avoid 
the rest of it, were three men both sides of the Amazon a Jazzy’s nose. ^ punishment for lodging income 

destined to see success. They decade before Aviyal was bom. Jazzy regained consciousness tax as to form a government- 

had entered the camp because Her affairs, first with the 25 and sought Karmum’s protec- in-exile with the help of the 
their leader, lUai de niai year old Aviyal and then with tion. Karmum deployed the kGB. So unnerved is Karmum 

(Great Chief, Wise One) had the 23 year old Karmum were studio’s stunt troupe against by the govt.-in-exile as to force 

to flee to the mountains for fo become the world wide Aviyal as the price of her 
criticising president Bonda fashion decades later movie defection. Recognizing the 

Vadai (true father of the mas- heroines put in moth balls. stuntmen and realising the im- 
ses) for his decisimi to accept All was well in the camp port of their presence Aviyal hire Cub^s to bomb and s^ 

a Lolita as a present from the until Aunte discovered that strode up to Karmum and told urg theatres showing films 

masses on his 61st birthday. Karmum was a couple of years him to make Jazzy rejoin him. - - 

The other two were Karmum younger than Aviyal. That Karmum refused point blank 

a da Karmum (Fine Artist) and happened while the shooting to do any such thing. Where- 

Aviyal Inji Pachadi (Dimple of Modem Movies' maiden 

of the Mob) who were among offering was about half com- . 

the band that followed their Plete. Karmum and Aunte iNOrmClLCY! 

breakaway leader to the Hot eloped. Aviyal went to Illai 

withTiJilSn THE word ‘normalci/ is ‘heard: so often, 

south of the Amazon. With the help of the CIA Illai ± , In, 

What got Illai really into the averted a split in his counter- where s the fact to be 

soup was the calypso he sang revolutionary movement by fer- Link Shaufs Black Girl in search of God, we seek 

on the birthday eve celebra- reting the couple from the *normalcy^~~always in ixiin. 

Uons. lUai had strummed it and making Aunte take ^ children 

on a guitar around midnight back Aviyal. 

after guzzling one cask of Inca Hlai's stories, Karmum’s revoiunons. 

wine too many. By breakfast scripts and Aunte-Aviyal in 17arsities grow gheraos and barricades, 
the next day, the calypso was the leading roles set the whole and VCs report *sick leave". 
on the lips of even the urchins ^azon ablaze. In no time p aplenty for printing posters, 
in tte slums. 

Like all multmational cor- of that calypso by a bloodless r i' t / 

porations, the CIA was not coup. Years later, Karmum Legislatures under police cover 
without its share of shrewd succeeded him and once more enact their bedlamite roles. 
business sense. The calypso Uncle Sam had to sit up and Gancmen in their hundreds squat on the tracks, 
was ^rded the mommt Ilhd k^p a close watch on ^ immoMise the trains. 

arrived and even before he Amencan affairs. Karmum . 

could be persuaded down from and Aviyal were in their 60s Doctors down their syringe and stethoscope 
the horse, on the most easily now. To show they were in and demonstrate in the streets. 
available material-copper. Sales good health and thereby avoid headline police firing on crowds 

of the calypso recording netted being overthrow toey started ^ attendant f<d3rOut. 

more than the CIA’s keep for a craze for celebrating golden t .. -li t 

ten years in the continent and jubilees. *1116 real purpose of Therds thundering cry about black money — 
stouted the gold disc craze, the celebrations was to take but who can tell which is which? 

Next all Hollywood was brought in a Lolita or two. Fabulous five-star city attractions 

into the camp on a USAID True to his upbraging Avi- favoured h^nts of *blacV. 

mission. Illai was shaped into yal was by now addicted to an \ ^ A . ^ 

a prolific writer of torrid Latin affair per picture. So exaspe- blacks propensity to thrive, ana drive 
romances and Karmum turned rated was the CIA that they the white into nullity. 
into the script writer of their got him another Amazon, like u affluence breeds five-stars, around them 
film versions. Aunte but of LoUta’s age and ‘bustees’ prdUferiOe. 

By now the miUre State De- with a name as sprightly and 
partment, Pentagon, half of graceful as Jazzy Llama to in- Ewrythine l^e is scarce in 

Washington D.C. and its entire alst that he go steady with her these areas of darkness. 

Ftess corps had descended for at least ten pictures. 2 *^ diseased and destitutes—and naked 
upon that Hot Doga and Mam- One day Jazzy and Aviyal hungry children—swarm about. 
burgers Joint south of tho fell out over some petty cash , ,, r, m , rr n nf .Uah* lUa 

Amazon, that was how Uncle due to her as the price of her EM in tm eMraoagftnt nig U ife spots 

Sam <»am» to take an intense part time favours regularly, there s aburulance to squander. 

Interest in South American Having been at the receiving "WUh aU this essaying of ’normdlcff 

venture and Its aubridlary, end at whipping with rose cut- ordained disorder's relg^ 

Modem Movies Ltd., from be- tings on such occasions, during 

coming' 's&otber 'GreA Camp Us fledgling dajw under Aunt^ ILIL 
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Last Days of Bombay 

T WAS watching the incessant well invested and you are on the letter: “Am here to meet the balance later. Love. 

^ downpour from my fourth the threshold of something some senior €k>vemment offi- cousin”, 

floor flat in Peddar Road when big”. cials who have been deprived I tore the leter into bits and 

the door bell rang harshly. I 1 knew what my cousin was of their plots due to some wondered at my cousin's nai- 

knew it was my cousin from driving at and so interrupted scandal or the other and who vete. “Why can't he think 
Andheri because he was the him here. “First of all, specu- may like some plots in Bombay, straight, this chap?*' I asked 
one who always used to ring lation is not my cup of tea** I I hope the rains have let up myself. The bell rang harshly 
the bell as if there had been a said sternly, “and secondly, you there. It’s a pity you didn't at that moment and I was won- 
fire. “You should apply for a are mistaken if you think I lend the five thousand. Any- dering how the author of the 
job in the fire brigade” I said, have lots of cash lying around way, thanks for the tip about letter could have arrived with- 
as I opened the door. “Shame to be invested in shady ven- the bank nephew as he did in minutes of the epistle, 
on you”, said the cousin, “sit- tures. So I suggest you don’t oblige. I represented to six My cousin came in with a 
ting comfortably in your posh waste your time any more.” land owners in Andheri that drawn face. “What happened?*' 
flat and talking of other people Cousin was undeterred. “Look, Bombay was in its last days I asked. “The bureaucrats of 
derisively when the city of this is a real gold mine. You’ve and this year’s deluge would Delhi must have fallen over one 
Bombay is sinking. I say, to go out and see to believe be repeated every year and another to buy the plots'*, 
shame on you. Do you know land owners’ morale in those their lands were useless. They “Plot is the word” said my 
we haven’t had rains of this low lying areas. You see, they fell for it. All that remains cousin. “They conspired and 
kind in the last hundred years? don’t realise it’s a passing now is to negotiate proper decided to get the whole place 
Do you know thousands are phase. Once the rains stop, prices with the bureaucrats acquired by the State Gk)vem- 
dying in the low-lying areas the same people will buy the here. Am incidentally making ment to build houses for Gov- 
and thousands more are ma- same lands and houses at twice excellent contacts here in sev- emment officials. I understand 
rooned? Why should you the prices they paid. Now’s eral ministries. Shall mention a wing of Meteorological De- 
know it? You have your clc- the time to strike. There is a your name to some of them, partment is moving to Bombay 

gant apartment on the fourth tide in the affaire of men, you Oh yes, I almost forgot Will to study heavy rains and the 

floor overlooking the Arabian know. The saying applies to you place Rs. 25/- in my name like. I know I will have to 
Sea, where you can put the us literally now because we for Matka on Seventeenth July fight for my compensation for 

deck chairs on the balcony and must take it at the flood, the on six two opening and zero the next five years. But who 

sip beer enjoying the sight of Bombay flood. Your contribu- five closing? This is, of course, knows, if these rains continue, 
rains when millions are dying tion will only be five thousand a secret and if you like you there may be no Bombay and 
in the deluge.” Cousin paused and in two months I shall re- may bet yourself as it comes none of us left in this city, 
for breath. I was no stranger turn atleast ten grand”. from the King’s own sources. Anyway, how about offering me 

to his rhetoric and was hence “You are wasting your time. Also twenty Place on Tonga a drink? Let’s drown our cares 
unmoved. “Sit down and dry my dear cousin” I said wearily. Prince at Mahalaxmi coming before we are drowned”. My 
yourself first” 1 told him point- “You must understand you Sunday. This is also a hot tip. cousin made a beeline for my 
ing to a deck chair on my bal- can’t take me for a ride every Reimburse the forty five from cocktails cupboard, 
cony overlooking the Arabian time. Remember the hundred winnings and I shall collect - BHARDWAJ 

Sea. I lent for Matka three months 

As we settled down with a ago when you said the Matka 
drink, I asked my cousin the King had given you the inside 
reason for his new-found inte- information? I am sure you got 
rest in Bombay rains. It’s a the promised twenty seven 
hardy annual and so what are hundred out of it. Why don’t 
you hot up about? Got an axe you invest it in the rain-soaked 
to grind, eh? 1 asked, accus- lands in my name? Come now, 
tomed as I was to my cousin’s I have been your cousin for 
ways. too long to lend you five 

“I shall confide in you since thousand for a hare-brained 
you know me well” said my scheme like the one you just 
cousin as he poured a second mentioned”, 
glass of beer. You see, I have “How about two thousand 
come to the conclusion that we then?” asked cousin moanfully. 
must solve the problem of our “Not even your bus fare to get 
personal poverty once and for back home. Try some otherj 
all and settle down to a com- sucker for a change. There’s 
fortable life. I am quite sure that nephew of yours working 
you are not averse to making for a foregn bank. He may 
a fast buck cither. Since you give you Dollars or Sterling.” 
are my favourite cousin I am My cousin helped himself to 
going to share my secret plans one more glass of beer, invited 
with you. You sec, the rains himself for lunch and at last 

in the past two days have ere- left my flat after borrowing 

ated a scare in the city and the my umbrella promising to re¬ 
fourth estate is playing it up turn it the next week when he 

too. Now’s the time to invest said I should be ready to ac- 

in real estate when land prices company him to see all those 
in low lying areas are low. We lands in outer Bombay, 
should sell them later for a About a week later I receiv- 
big sum. 1 can assure you ed a letter from my cousin 
every paisa you give will be with a Delhi post-mark. Said[ 
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Presidential Race 



Mr. Fakhruddin All Ahmed, the Congress nominee, and Mr. Tridlb Chaudhuri, jointly set up by the major Opposition 

parties, arc the only main contestants in the Presidential poll. 

years ago when I was a T 

small cog in the huge J-iOOL tt v/ X i-IXgCJt brief details about unaispos- 

government machine, wc had cd-of head-lines of previous 

to prepare in each oflBce on dropped, never to be heard of news to the contrary what is months is sure to gain a 
the last day of each month again. More than six months to prevent the growing num- large and grateful new read- 
a ‘statement’ called “the ar- ago a well-known flour ber of cynics from believing ership. Among other “pend- 
rears list,” which included all mill was raided and press re- that the matter has been mg cases” one could think of 
letters to which no reply had ports said thousands of bags quietly shelved. the following: 

been sent and all ‘cases’ of hoarded wheat were un- What happened about the « Pifty thousand copies of 
which remained undecided earthed. Naturally there was scores of people, including school text-books dis¬ 
and pending action for more much public anger and an friends and dependants of covered in a surprise raid 

than thirty days. There was, outcry for a tliorough invest- sports-bosses and V.I.Ps who ^ Lucknow publisher’s 

understandably, a flurry of tigation. The Ministry con- stayed in an unathorised godown in May 74 

activity in the last week to cerned issued a publicity manner in the Olympic Vill- (where are these now?) 

clear all or at least most of note assuring us that the age abroad years ago and • it i, • i 

the back-log. This ‘statemtot’ matter would be probed and brought the country such a Un-claimca consim- 

had to go right up to the the guilty persons suitably bad name? Have they and wagon-loads 

Head of the Office and where punished. their patrons and accomplices 

the delay had been excessive That is the last one can in high places been traced? tlie Mogniuserai na^ 

and unjustified he wanted to now recollect of the case. We Is that matter still l^ing per- station m Feb, 74 

know the reason why. have no idea whether the sued or has it been written tollow upr) 

It is a pity our newspapers relevant file has been acci- oflF? • Two lakhs cakes of a 

do not have a similar system dently misplaced’ or is ‘not Shortage of newsprint could popular brand of toilet 
of reminding themselves, the readily traceable’ or whether no doubt be quoted as a soap seized from a dea- 

public and the authorities the inquiry is still ‘in pro- problem, but one can say con- ler in Bihar three month 

about the numerous happen- ^ess’. It is very unlikely that fidently that any newspaper ago. (Can we have an 

ings and disclosures which me offenders have been which introduces a column assurance that nobody 

make sensational head-lines brou^t to book and are now called ‘Unfinished Business’ will be ‘victimised’?) 

for a day or two and are then serving their terms in some or ‘brought Forward” (as in 

suddenly and inexplicably jail. In the absence of any cash registers in shops)— H. R. LUTHRA 

August 1974 





Say It With Words! 


'THERE is something in your superannuation too 
quaintly amusing about sine die, in exercise of the 
officialese — one is remind- powers vested on it by 
ed of a child pretending custom and in continuation 
to be a grown up and miser- of the period hithertofore 
ably failing in its play act- served by it when you were 
ing, for officialese is just in office, and until further 
that — a deliberate atempt orders, for such time as is 
sanctioned by the bureau- deemed necessary by the 
cratic traditions to say big boss-Death. For the 
what it either does not or jargon has an unhappy 
cannot mean or perhaps knack of becoming part 
means only in a casual way and parcel of your person- 
(witness the sorry imple- ality. How else can one 
mentation or the lack of view with understanding 
any that very often follows the conversation of old Mr. 
the written declaraion) in Rao, retired Head Clerk, 
order to appear frightful- which is so full of cliches 
ly serious and dignified. To that one can run a govern- 
achieve this rather para- ment office with them with- 
doxical end, it goes without out the aid of PAs, clerks 
saying that a large battery or stenographers? Mr. Rao, 
of technical words and wanting to know if you can 
phrases have to be collected lend him ten rupees, opens 
and kept ready for all oc- the subject with “I am 
casions. Fortunately, this directed to refer to you” 
arsenal is already there for and passes on to thereby 
current use. thoughtfully notify you (split infinitive 
gathered and stored up for notwithstanding) that un¬ 
posterity by the older past- less otherwise informed he 
masters of the art. And will repay the loan before 
the moment you don the the end of the month or 
white collar and breathe in within fourteen days, 
the musty air of the office, whichever is lesser, and 
officialese climbs on to your then waits patiently for you 
shoulder, like the old man to take necessary action, 
of the sea, and remains Needless to say you hand 
your constant companion over the ten bucks to him, 
throughout the years you for making up an excuse 
are in harness. In all pro- not too, in equally dignified 
bability it may follow you language is quite beyond 



M \ \ \\ 


“Since some politicians are inciting students not to sit in 
exams we’ve made standing arrangements.’’ 



“I think I am lucky to have more children. The first is 
in the rice queue, the second in vanaspati queue, the third 
in kerosene queue, the fourth in the wheat queue, the 
fifth.’’ 


your limited, non-official the offenders are told “we 
powers. Later, you are told have discovered that you 
that in partial modification have broken this rule”, 
of Mr. Rao’s earlier assur- would the latter feel that 
ance. the ad hoc loan will insult has been added to 
have to confirmed and injury by the bald state- 
deemed non-refundable! ment of an unpalatable 

But there is no cause for fact? Again, would the 
despair-as yet-for every personal element obtrude 
piece of jargon has its too much if instead of” I 
counterpart — and it is am. by direction, to com- 
perfectly within your rights municate to you”, one sim- 
to issue a notice to Mr. Rao ply says ”I am asked to in- 

“directing him to show form you that_”. These 

cause why action should not are all questions that are 
be taken against him etc. irrelevant (irreverent too, 
etc.” Or in pursuance of when one comes to think 
your policy of non-aggres- of it) as far as bureaucracy 
siveness, you might prefer is concerned. For all civil- 
to write off the amount ized men know that cir- 
rather than follow up the cumlocution is need-based, 
matter or keep it pending. The trick is to drown the 
under active consideration, other party in an ocean of 
Meanwhile, days pass, and verbiage lest he should get 
what with one thing or the your meaning exactly. For 
other, you also decide to Exactness and clarity speU 
see things the governmental death to a system that 
way, — in other words, you thrives on ambiguity, va- 
“write off” the amount, gueness and word play, 
deeming it petty cash for and is always conscious of. 
exigencies! “the explqpations” it may 

Would all hell one won- be called upon to furnish 
ders, break loose, if one later. In which “exigency”, 
decides to give up offici- the clever and vigilant 
alese within the sacred scribe can always escape 
precincts of the ‘bureau’ into the rain forest of re- 
itself, and write things the dundant words he has cre- 
normal, informal way? If, ated for just such occasions, 
instead of “The authorities and keep his identity and 
being constrained to note his skin intat! 
the flagrant violation of 

the above mentioned rule”, A F S 
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Art of Story-telling 

upon a time,” the purposes, and we all feel 
grandma begins, and proud of your achievement 
the children come immedi- and at the same time we 
ately under the spell in every know that you have not made 
home. Or, the discourse on any atom bomb, but just a 
the Ramayana begins in the safe little cracker-like thing 
village open, and the men as the one used in digging 
and women young and old, wells and we wonder why 
who have been hearing the any one else in the world 
same story every year squat should raise a hullabaloo 
on the floor and listen to it about a cracker, 
again for hours together I had a teacher of mathc- 
never feeling tired or bored, matics at school who made 
In fact, the spell is not in the subject an epic, with the The finale 

the story; it is cast by the geometric figures and alge-_ 

teller. For, a good story is braic symbols as its charac- 

nothing but a story told by ters. He made them .so live- audiences as a ‘spell-binder. food and other necessaries in 
a good story-teller. ly that we could feel them When Nehriiji spoke to the the country but it is the big 

When you tell a story with come out of the notebook, people, he could always make monopoly houses and right 
the correct timing, with the shake our hands and dance starving thousands rca- reactionaries that arc respon- 
right modulation of voice and with us when we solved the the tc^mples of sible for the artificial short- 

with the right gesture, using problems involving them, modern India’, Rhakra-Nan- ages; the green revolution 
the proper words and phrases, But I also had a teacher of gal and Bhilai would rid and bank nationalization have 
and making the pause^s at history who made Asoka them of all niisc'ry in no been great successes; the 
the right points, the audience and Akbar mere rocks, with *lme. Rajaji and Annadiirai, country has a socialistic pat- 
will feel with you in a the result that I consider *^0 great story-tellers of tern of society; economic 
sort of conditioned reflex. The History more odious than Tamilnadu combined togeth- planning is being followed 
image you paint is now real garlic. If only teachers are er and made the people rout in the country; and, inflation 
to them. And the story need skilled in the art of story- all-powerful Congress here is much less serious than 

not be religious or moral; it telling, much of the fnistra- P^^rty in the state, so that in most other countries of the 
may even be about politics tion and indiscipline of stu- t^^cy could buy three ineas- world, and the recent ordin- 
or physics. Use the right tim- dents can be prevented. of rice for a riij^p. It is ances and the other items in 

ing, words and pauses when It is always the good certainly more difficult to tell the package that have follow- 
you describe your modest story-teller that makes a capitalistic story than to ed them and that arc to fol- 
achievement, in nuclear tech- great leader. The dictionary narrate the socialish'c story low will make the problem 
nology, the implosion made calls a political leader who ^ ^untry of have-nots, vanish very soon, 
successfully, for peaceful can keep the interest of his after its founder died. An important qualification 

» the Swatantra Party could of a good story teller is to 

not find another great story- know where to stop; he 
teller who can attract the should not explain or rehash 
people and keep them under liis story and kill it. This the 
its spell. good leader knows well. For 

Today, the Tamil people example, when he speaks 
hear their leaders speak and about inflation, he stops his 
fully realize how the im- message at the right lime, so 
pounding of Kaveri waters that no one would wrongly 
in Karanataka has caused imagine the existence of an 
the food problem, the Mala- unbreakable connection be- 
yalees are responsible for the tween inflation, black money 
unemployment and tlie Cen- and election expenses, 
tral Government for all the In fact, when a leader 
other problems of the state, ceases to be a good story- 
Similarly, if only the central teller as when he misses a 
leaders and the radio and jwint, loses a thread, or does 
the press narrating their ut- not stop when he should, or 
terances were no good in the his voice or inflexion or ex¬ 
art of stor>"-telIing, the na- pression is defective, he can 
tion would not be able to ap- cast no spell and is out as a | 
predate all the truths like leader no matter how great 
there is very little political an intellectual, patriot or ad- 
corruption in the country; ministrator he might have 
J. P. Narayan, being senile, been. 

"Oh you mean that Inflation? I thought you were is fighting windmills like Don 

referring to my health.” Quixote; we have enough K. S. RAMASWAMI 

WMkly 28 11 August 1974 





MARCH 


MR, BHUTTO HAS OFFERED TO 
RESUME TALKS WITH INDIA . 

WHAT DO the stars FORETELL P 
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E.M.S. SUPPORTS 
J. P/S ^^^OVBMBNT. 
A5 USUAL, LEAD 
KINDL\ LIGHT^ 
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C.PJ. WELCOMES 

KASHMIR TALKS.— WevfS ^ _ 

FANNING ABOUJ.LAH TO GIVE RELIEF. 







V\HAT TO BE ^ SUPPLEMENTARY TAXATION 

EFFORT HAS rUR,\ED CUT TO BE OF L ARGER 
\/IAGNiTUDB '^a4AN the ORIGINAL BUDGET. 

A small mother C-\'ING Birth to 
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OF TIME 


P M. IS WORRieO ABOUT BRAIN DRAIN, WHILE 
IT IS ALSO REPORTED THAT MANY TOP GRADE 
scientists are unemployed . 

HOW WHAT IS HER SOLUTION P 















Radiant with Notices 



T HAVE never known men 
work even onc-tenth as hard 
as politicians daily do. At 
whatever rung of the ladder a 
politician happens to be, his 
life is one long round of shak¬ 
ing hands with foreign digni¬ 
taries, opening chrysenthimum 
exhibitions, laying foundation 
stones for foundling homes and 
ogling actrc.ises at film pre¬ 
mieres. 

Municipal councillors, — 
although as politicians they 
must be regarded as mere be¬ 
ginners — arc almost as bu.sy, 
and I doubt whether they will 
have the time to consider a 
small suggc.stion which I have 
long wanted to offer in the 
interest of good civic adminis¬ 
tration. But it is every citizen’s 
duty in a democracy to be 
optimistic, and that is why these 
lines are being written. 

Before I come to the actual 
suggestion. I wish to ask an 
important question. What 
single item of municipal admi¬ 
nistration is the mo.‘?t expen¬ 
sive? (Please put a tick against 
the answer you think is cor¬ 
rect in the list below.) 

Statues erected to honour 
important city fathers chang¬ 
ing and re-changing of street 
names; provision of tea and 
samosas to women demonstra¬ 
tors who ghearao the mayor. 
Overtime for Patta-wallas and 
preparing, installation and 
maintenance of public notices. 
* ♦ 

Readers who tick the last 
item deserve my special respect 
and ought to be consulted by 
municipal commissioners for 
framing budgets. Municipalities 
all over the country have to 
display an astronomival num¬ 
ber of very vital public notices, 
covering every aspect of muni¬ 
cipal activities/inactivities, as 
will be seen from the follow¬ 
ing purely illustrative — and 
by no mean.s exhaustive — list. 

Work in progress: Lift out 
of order: Lunch hour 12 noon 
to 3 pm: Queue here; Single 
Line: Queue here, Married 
Line: No parking: No smoking: 
No hawkers: No vacancy and 
so on. 

When several million such 
notices, often in five languages, 
are involved the size of the task 
becomes staggering indeed. 
Often, public notices of this 


nature have to be specially 
illustrated, e.g. the picture of 
a man alongside the notice 
worded Men only. All this 
means crores and crores of 
rupees, partly in foreign ex¬ 
change 1 dare say. 

Even so, it would be folly 
on my part to propose that we 
do away with alj municipal 
notices, at one stroke of the 
mayor’s pen as it were. Al¬ 
though the deal-wood so sal¬ 
vaged could be used to make 
chicken coops for ex-councillors 
who have gone into poultry 
farming, what would happen to 
the vast numbers now employed 
as Sign painters? And where 
would love-lorn swains chalk 
entwined hearts with Dhanan- 
jaya Loves Anaarkali subscrip¬ 
tions, with no shoulder-high 
municipal notices around? 

No; let us not be pennywise. 

What we should do is to 
en.'-urc that our public notices 
(on which a substantial fraction 
of our GNP is annually dis¬ 
bursed) — are read, digested 
and obeyed by the hoi-polloi. 
Unfortunately, that is far from 
being the case today, as even 
the untrained observer of social 
phenomena will discover if he 
goes around the city with his 
eyes half open. 

Entire battalions of the 
populace will be seen walking 
up and down and round and 
round every green lawn where 
the prohibition: Keep off the 
grass: is displayed. No park¬ 
ing notices attract cars as 
electromagnets attract iron 
filings. Itincrent and enter¬ 
prising salesmen of our cities 
Use: No Hawkers signs as con¬ 
venient pegs for display of the 
articles they hawk.. All this 
creates a lack of respect for 
Municipal omnipotence, — if 
I may use such strong langu¬ 
age. Defiance of Municipal 
Authority can lead to High 
Treason. The other day I was 
horrified to see some despica¬ 
ble critic of our Food Ministry 
go to the length of disfiguring 
a notice in the Bombay Zoo. 

DO NOT FEED THE MON¬ 
KEYS: proclaimed a bold sign 
hung outside the cage. Below 
this were the chalked words: 
LET YOUR GOVERNMENT 
FEED HUMANS FIRST: 

N B KHORY 
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Take a Letter Please 


'DEFORE 1 climbed to the 
^ position I now hold, I was 
a secretary. Now, it’s a job 
1 would never recommend a 
male to take on because when 
he gets into trouble with the 
boss — often through no fault 
of his own — there is little 
that he can do. But with a 
woman it is different. She 
sheds a few tears, which of 
course, come very easily, and 
in a moment she has the boss 
himself apologising profusely 
to her. Or if this does not 
work, a generous dose of the 
appropriate brand of perfume 
or a little coquetry should have 
him literally down in his knees. 

My job as a secretary was 
never a bed of roses, and if 
there was a queer, crusty or 
temperamental boss going in 
the office, somehow I would be 
sure to get him. I particularly 
remember one who was as 
irascible as he was conceited 


and who took strong objection 
to my making any changes in 
his dictation. One day he said 
to me: ’’Now do this letter 
exactly as I have dictated. 
Get me?” 

1 did with the following re¬ 
markable result: Messrs Chaj- 
jumal, Bhaggumal & Co., Im¬ 
porters & Exporters, New Delhi. 
Dear Sirs, 

We are in receipt of your 

letter of _ Dammit. It is 

not even dated. Now what 
did I say? No, put it this 
way. We refer to your un¬ 
dated letter complaining of our 
incompetency . Incompe¬ 

tency — my foot! If 1 had 
my way Vd tell him to go to 
blazes. Paragraph. 

We have duly investigated 
... For heaven’s sake don’t 
interrupt. There now, you 


have distrubed my trend of 
thought. Where w'ere we? 
Oh, yes. We have investigated 
your complaint and find that 
there was no delay whatever 
on our part in clearing your 
consignment. Dammit - ' this 
chair is again full of bugs. 1 
have never come across an 
office with so many bugs, pests 
and parasites. Paragraph. 

In our last advice we had 
particularly asked you to send 
us all the relevant documents 
without delay. That in femal 
intercom! Hello, what did you 
say? You want me to arrange 
a car for your wife to go .'shop¬ 
ping? Ah! that’s very interest¬ 
ing. Now what particular 
brand of car would your dear 
wife prefer — an Impala or 
Mercedes Benz. What? You 
think it is wrong number? 


Dammit, man, it is wrong num¬ 
ber. Well, that settles him. 
Now then, where were we? 

Our bill of charges has been 
outstanding for some time and 
we now have to request that 
you settle this without further 
delay. 

Yours faithfully, 

When the boss started to 
read the letter I made myself 
scarce, but from reports I 
gathered that all was not well. 
In fact that boss was fuming 
and demanding my immediate 
presence as he wanted to sack 
me forthwith. 

That was long ago. Now 1 
have a .secretary. She is a 
quite an old thing. I have 
never been cro.ss with her be¬ 
cause 1 can’t bear the sight of 
a woman’s tears. And the way 
she takes liberties with my dic¬ 
tation is, of course, nobody’s 
business. 

S. P. SHARMA 

11 August 1974 















SYMBOL OF 
STYLE 
AND 
STATUS 



He does things in style.. 

He is one who counts. 

Two new additions to his 
exciting wardrobe. 

Bata Executive 
and Bata Consul.. 
\ two neo-classics 
in shoe styling. 
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T HAVE Just returned from 
^ a modem sophisticated 
hair-dressing establishment 
The visit has put me in an 
uncommonly sour frame of 
mind. A raw mango could 
envy me. That clod of greed 
who calls himself a barber is 
responsible for it. After he 
liad ‘done’ my hair, I re¬ 
quested him to ‘do’ my nails 
He ^iiflEly directed my at¬ 
tention to a tariff-board over 
the glass before me. It most 
brazenly proclaimed various 
exorbitant charges for quite 
a member of simple Jobs. I 
ran my eyes up and down it. 

“Nails: One rupee” I 
read. 

“Yes,” said the barber. 

“One rupee for ten nails?” 

‘Tes ” 

“Not free?” 

“No.” 

“But, my dear fellow,” I 
tried to make the grasping 
man see the fairness of my 
request “you are going to 
get three and a half rupees 
from me for the crop.” 

“For the crop,” the barber 
pointed out meaningfully. 

“Can’t you do ^ns small 
job of the nails free?” 

“Why?” 

"Well, as a matter of. .er 
. .decency.” 

“Next, please!” the cash- 
crazv fraud shouted. I took 
the Hint. I left the chair, paid 
for the crop, and came away. 
IVe never been so fright¬ 
fully sour in my life before. 

O what a fall is here! In 
the brave days of old, the 
barber was a real honest-to- 
God man on top of being a 
haircutter. He didn’t price 
your head at this, and your 
face at that, and so on. He 
didn’t dissect you into head, 
face, hands, toes. You were 
one and indivisible to him, a 
whole human being to be 
softly treated as a single unit; 
not just a client, but a bread- 
giver to be humoured and 
pampered. For a few small 
coins or a handful of grains, 
he came to you and did quite 
a number of Jobs. Our fami¬ 
ly barber did such a world 
of work on a single vuiti He 
took on Grandpa flnt. He 
cut Grandpa’s hair, shaved 


Not by Head Alone 


his face, trimmed his mous¬ 
taches, cleaned up his arm- 
pits, snipped off Ae filaments 
peeping out of his nostrials 
and ears, removed the ear- 
wax, ‘did’ the hands and the 
feet, and thoroughly massag¬ 
ed the old man. My three 
uncles followed him, to be 
treated the same way. And 
then we six boys. We were 
done absolutely free and 
gratis! 

I look back. The mists of 
the past clear up. That great 
man, that family barber of 
ours, blazes out with all his 
rare splendour in one espe¬ 
cial episode. My maternal 
uncle, a police officer, had 
two children, a boy and a 
girl. At the time, the boy 
was a college-going youth of 
about eighteen; the girl had 
done her hig^-school fifth, 
ard then been withdrawn 
from school, as was the cus¬ 
tom, to attend to household 
work. She was about four¬ 
teen and a little over. Tliey 
all lived next door to us. One 
day, Mother ran up to us 
kids and gasped: “A most 
shocking thing has happen¬ 
ed!” 

“Yes?” I asked. 

‘*Now the heavens will fall 
and our entire clan will be 
ruined.” 

“But whafs happened, 
Ma?” 

“We shall all go to hell for 
this sin against God.” 

“What sinr 

‘Vidio ever heard of such 
a black deed in our noble 
famUy?^ 

"You’re beating about the 
bush, Ma,” I cried out im¬ 
patiently. ‘Tell us at once 
whafs happened.” 

“That younff devil, my 
brother’s son, has gone and 
got his sacred tuft at the 
back of his head off, off!” 
Mother sizzled. 

•Got it cut off bv a bar¬ 
ber?” I wanted to mow. 

“Yes, but not by our man, 
some other brute of a bar¬ 
ber,” said Mother. She then 
streaked off to tell this amaz¬ 
ing story to die habitable 


globe. Almost the next in¬ 
stant we were in maternal 
uncle’s house, and we beheld, 
with protruding eyes and 
hanging jaws, that most scan¬ 
dalous of all earthly sights— 
a Brahman boy utterly and 
unashamedly without his 
sacred tuft. And the freak 
spoke! He had the immortal 
rind to tell us: “I am moving 
with the times. I don’t care 
if I have to die in moving 
with the times.” 

The matter was too seri¬ 
ous to end just there. Mater¬ 
nal uncle was summoned by 
the Chief of our caste. My 
father and I went with him. 

“Your son has got rid of 
his sacred tuft,” die Chief 
intoned most solemnly. 

“Modem times,” said un¬ 
cle laconically. 

“Pay up the special fine of 
Rs. 100; let the boy under¬ 
go the purification ceremony; 
and let him grow a new tuft 
never to be shipped off again. 
I give you three montlis from 
now,” the Chief ruled. 

“TTie boy will not listen to 
me,” said uncle. 

“If you do not earry out 
my behest to the letter with¬ 
in three months from today, 
I shall expel you all from the 
caste, and you shall never be 
taken back into the fold 
again,” the Chief took the 
extreme step. 

“I don’t care,” the police 
official in uncle came out, 
we came away, feeling as if 
the end of the world had 
come. 

The hero of the tuft re¬ 
mained adamant; maternal 
uncle did nothing to melt^ 
him; and a whole month roll-" 
ed away. And then another 
bomb-shell. He of the lost 
tuft saw the Chiefs only child, 
a fifteen-year old daughter, 
somewhere and fell head over 
ears in love with her at first 
sight. He certainly was mov¬ 
ing with the times! “I want to 
marry her at once,” he said 
to his honourable papa. “Im¬ 
possible. You know the cir¬ 
cumstances,” papa said to 
him. He then dedared: “If 


I am not married to her with¬ 
in two months from this mo» 
ment, I shall end my life.” 
Years later, my father told 
me the details that follow. 

Maternal uncle breathed 
the frightful problem unto 
the avid ear of our family 
barber who also did the 
heads at the caste Chiefs. 
The barber assured him that 
everything would be all right. 
Two days after Maternal 
uncle’s confabulation with 
the barber, the earth rodeed 
with the news that the Qiiefs 
silver Ganapati, the sacred 
idol that had comedown to 
him from Sage Valmiki, had 
disappeared from its silver 
tabernacle! Some sneak-thief 
had stolen into the house 
and made off with it! The 
Chief was demoralized. An 
astrologer predicted the total 
downfall of the Chiefs fami¬ 
ly if the idol could not be 
found and ceremonially re¬ 
instated. This wasn’t much 
of a comfort to die Chief 
who showed every sign of 
giving up his ghost. 

A tense forthniglit, and then 
the miracle. Maternal uncle 
visited the Chief. He hand¬ 
ed the prostrate man his lost 
silver god with: “I got the 
information from my secret 
agents, my good sir. Regular 
procedure would have meant 
a lot of paper-work and de¬ 
lay. The criminal would have 
smelt a rat and decamped. 
Well, I took the shortest cut. 
I slipped a man-killer into 
my pocket, bearded the lion 
in his own den, and squeez¬ 
ed your silver god out of the 
thief. The slightest slip, and 
I’d have lost my life. But 
the risk had to be taken for 
the Chief of my caste!” 

Tuftlcss married the Chiefs 
daughter on the fifteenth day 
of that. Everything was all 
right. Peace and harmony 
and sweetness everywhere. 
Who nabbed the silver god? 

I need not tell you what you 
have already divined. And 
he never expected a single 
pie for this supreme and 
sublime service to all of us. 
Nails, one rupee, indeed! 


M. A. MAZMUDAR 
11 Augost 1974 



Vulnerable man 


( 


'T'HE news that supply of ed people have evolved 
essential commodities, means of wriggling out of 
at controlled prices, will be the tax net. They have 
limited to the vulnerable perfected myriad tricks to 
section of the populace has evade taxes. But, poor me 
not upset me. Nor should and people like me have 
it upset anyone who is a neither the time nor the 
member of the vast horde technical know how to make 
which goes under the name, deft manipulations, to carry 
salaried class. For this is out under-the counter deals, 
the section which is most to steal sly benefits on the 
vulnerable, badly affected side, to keep the tax within 
by the law of demand and reasonable limits. So peo- 
supply. This class consti- pie like me remain extreme- 
tutes the largest number of ly vulnerable to the impact 
people who are economi- of taxes, 
cally down and out. finan- While taxes eat into a 
cially crippled, continuous- large chunk of my income, 
ly exploited and heeding I find that I am also the 

protection. Perhaps, I victim of ever-mounting 

should make myself more prices. I have buckled 

clear. It is I and my tribe down to the demands of 

who face the ever-mount- everyone who has some- 
ing taxes imposed by the thing or other to sell. The 
Government or by the civic grocer who supplies all my 
bodies. Other self-employ- domestic needs, which have 


remained static, thanks to vulnerable, 
my retoement from the explains why I wel- 

field of population explo- egoje the resolve of our 
Sion nearly seven years benign rulers to come to 
back, has been hiking up ^be aid of the vulnerable 
the pnees of all goods, section of the populace, 
claiming a larger share of ^ 

my limited income, burn- Oh: You say I am rais¬ 
ing bigger holes in my taken. You assert that 

purse. The milk man has vulnerable stands for we- 
helped himself at my ex- aker. You assert that I 
pense. The maid servant, am not eligible to draw 
who comes to help my bet- goods at subsidised rates, 
ter half, has managed to Well. That only adds 
give herself a wage hike, weight to my contention 
once every three months, that I and th(»e who be- 
by threatening to lay down long to the slavish or salari- 
the mop and the duster and ed class form to the vulner- 
the broom. The sabjiwala, able section of the popu- 
the dhoti, the chowkidar, lace, that I am one of the 
nay, everyone who has most vulnerable man. That 
some service to offer and explains why even the 
hence is in a position to authorities have resolved to 
dictate terms, has manag- throw me to the wolf, 
ed to exploit me, making 

me more and still more R. K. M. 
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Case of Shri Chakram 


♦‘TAlWALr the Festival of 
Lights fell this year on 
>rovcmber 10. The previ¬ 
ous day was a Sunday and the 
<lay previous to that, a Satur- 
ilay. That meant two-and-a- 
liali days running holidays. 
Seized by a sudden stroke of 
iiiagnanimity, Mr. Chandulal 
rhunilal had declared Tuesday, 
November also a holiday, per¬ 
haps to digest all the ‘mithai’ 
he would be gobbling. His 
ample waistline bore ample 
testimony to his eating capa¬ 
city. Many crude and common 
jokes were flashed around 
among his staff each time he 
ventured out of his cabin to 
answer nature’s call. Bui this 
is only by the way, because my 
story has got nothing to do 
with Mr. Chandulal Chunilal. 
It has got to do with Mr. 
Chakravarty Chakrapni, his 
accountant and *munimji’, 
affectionately hailed as ‘Chak¬ 
ram’ or to be more explicit — 
•‘Madcap”. 

Although he had spent three 
decades and two years juggling 
with figures never had he taken 
n day’s leave. Kemarkably, 
he was none the worse for it. 
His fifty summers sat lightly 
on him, except that his head 
was barren and whatever 
scraggy wisps sprouted from 
his temples was stock grey. Tall 
and straight as a ramrod he 
had about him a dignified bear¬ 
ing. Far from a Prince Charm- 
ing, yet he was handsome after 
a fashion. In his younger days 
many a mother, brother and 
broker had brought forth pros¬ 
pective proposals but Chakram 
without so much as batting an 
eyelid would turn them all 
down. He would jokingly say, 
“look now, I’m married to my 
ledgers”, and then guffaw at 
his own joke. 

Now here he was with al¬ 
most four days holidays on his 


hands. What was he to do? A 
close colleague suggested a rest 
in the hills far from the mad¬ 
ding crowd. “Well, why not?” 
thought Chakram and, that is 
how he found himself lunching 
at the Central Hotel, cloistered 
in the hills of Matheran. 

He’d nev’r felt anything like 
this before. The air was chilly 
and bracing. He’d developed 
quite an appetite. The ‘thali’ 
before him was empty, the 
waiter helping him to a third 
serving of ‘puri-baji’, a detour 
from his fixed menu of four 
iddlis and a spoonful of green 
cocoanul chutney at the Dadur 
Udipi Restaurant. As he rais¬ 
ed a fistful of ‘batata-baji’ 
wrapped in a strip of ‘puri’ to 
his lips, his gaze fell on the 
diner opposite. Like himself, 
she loo dined all alone: A 
woman on the wrong side of 
thirty with a pleasant face and 
prettily buxom—her shoulder 
length hair fell loosely around 
her shoulders. The face was 
rightly rounded with just the 
right amount of make-up. He 
wished he could see her eyes. 
They were downcast as if ana¬ 
lysing the food on her plate. 
At that moment as though in 
answer to his wish, she looked 
up and flashed him a smile. 
He took in small, even, white 
teeth. He also noticed the 
dimpled cheek and laughter in 
liquid brown eyes. For a split 
second their eyes met and the 
next it was all over as if 
nothing had ever happened. 
Miss Madhuri had cast her 
gaze on the food again, chew¬ 
ing in much contemplation. As 
if in automation, his own mouth 
started working. Nevertheless, 
the damage was done — the 
placid world of Chakravarty 
Chakrapani had made a som- 
mersault. He dared not look 
up again lest he betray his 
emotions — emotions he could 
neither analyse nor fathom or 


comprehend. He felt angry 
with himself and flustered to 
think that a mere slip of a 
woman could wrought havoc 
with his peace of mind or was 
it an affair of the heart? To 
soothe frayed edges he abrupt¬ 
ly got up and walked out. He 
just walked and walked and 
walked devouring the snaky, 
dusty, uneven road in long, 
brisk strides, unseeing and un¬ 
heeding till he was abruptly 
affronted by a range of moun¬ 
tainous hills and could go no 
further. The scene was doited 
with long-haired teenagers and 
elderly tourists clicking away 
at their cameras. A small 
hand painted sign-board told 
him this wa.s ‘Panorama Point’ 
and rightly so, since one could 
have a panoramic view of the 
valley down below and far out 
as far as the eye could reach: 
A breath-taking sight really! 
Range after range of moun¬ 
tains dipping and stretching 
into valleys of neatly .spread 
out green fields, the entire 
shrouded in bluish-grey fog to 
lend an air of mystery and 
God. Of course, right now, 
Chakram was not one bit 


interested in the sights: the 
scenic beauty was absolutely 
wasted on him. 

He realized he was somewhat 
out of breath and squatted on 
the nearest flat rock he could 
find. The only outward sign 
that bared the whirlpool within 
him was the string of dried 
grass that he kept twisting and 
twirling around his forefinger, 
at times nibbling at it actually! 
How long he sat there he knew 
not, till a shiver ran down his 
spine. 

« * 4 : 

Like a child upto pranks he 
glanced furtively around him 
to see if any of the other 
diners had noticed his embar- 
ras.sment and turbulence. Even 
though all were busy solving 
their gastronomic problems, he 
imagined they had pryed into 
his innermost sanctum and were 
mcrcile.ssly ferreting out its 
secrets. That night he asked 
the reception to have his din¬ 
ner sent up to his room. 

“Just some ‘roti and sag* 
will do. I’d rather a heavy 
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meal this afternoon”, he volun¬ 
teered as if in excuse. “No,” 
he muttered under his breath 
as he climbed the creaking, 
rickety stairs. ”1 just couldn’t 
survive another meeting with 
...well .. whoever she is.... 
Why not find out?” So, on 
second thoughts he turned and 
strode down the stairs to the 
receiptionist’s desk. 

”Er...who is the.” lie 

wasn't destined to finish his 
question, for lo and behold, 
she was right there beside him 
reaching for her room keys. 
“Goodnight Miss Madhuri”, 
the receptionist drawled as he 
handed her the keys. 

“Goodnight”, .she returned. 
As she turned to climb the 
stairs her glance fell sideways. 
She recognized Chakram im¬ 
mediately and made no pre¬ 
tence at shamming or disguising 
that fact. Instead, once again 
she flashed him that candid, 
lucid beguiling, all-embracing 
smile. But, before he could 
retum her unspoken greeting, 
she was striding the stairs, two 
steps at a time. 

For the life of him he could 
not make out how she managed 
to do it with the saree wrap¬ 
ped so tightly around her loins 


not to talk of the border virtu¬ 
ally sweeping the floor. Making 
out Balance Sheets seemed to 
be a much easier affair. 

For the first time in many 
years, Chakravarty Chakrapani 
rolled and tossed on his bed. 
Otherwise, the minute he 
rested his head on his pillow, 
he was rocketted to the moon 
in peaceful slumber. The more 
he tried to chase away visions 
of Miss Madhuri tonight, the 
more they persisted in pester¬ 
ing him. And oh! That rav¬ 
ishing, betwitching, devastating 
smile. That’s the word — 
‘bewitching’; he thought, “this 
woman has bewitched me with 
her smile. That’s it. 1 must 
do away with this foolhardy 
nonsense. And at my age too! 
Behaving like a lovelorn col¬ 
legian, what?” At the same 
time he put out his hand and 
snatched the air, a:) if to tear 
the vision of Miss Madhuri to 
smithereens. This seemed to 
give him a sense of satisfaction. 

* * 

With the first sign of dawn 
he got up and went through his 
morning rituals like a robot. 
The ice-cold water bath jerked 
him to earth and to an aware- 
nc.s.s of his surroundings. When 


the reception asked whether he 
would be coming down for 
breakfast or would like to 
breakfast in his room. 

“Certainly not”, he snapped, 
“ril be right down. He took 
one more look at himself in 
the greasy mirror on the crack¬ 
ed white-washed wall. He 
patted his marble-top affection¬ 
ately while taking note of the 
dark rings under his red bleary 
eyes: tell-tale marks of a sleep¬ 
less night. 

Nonchalantly he walled down 
to the dining hall and zig-zagged 
his way to the table occupied 
by him the previous afternoon. 
Hardly had he lowered the seat 
of his pants to meet the seat 
of his chair when Miss Madhuri 
wafted in like a gentle breee. 

“Goodmoming”, she smiled 
into his eyes. “Do you mind 
if I join you?” 

“My pleasure”, he gallantly 
replied. 

“My name is Madhuri, Miss 
Madhuri”, she introduced her¬ 
self. 

“And you...” 

“Chakram . oh _ er 

... Chakravarty Chakrapani, 
that is,” he somehow blurted. 


“Doesn’t Chakram mean 
madcap.. .crazy or something?” 
She went on derisively before 
breaking out into another fit of 
crazy bellowing. 

As for Chakram, he was lost 
for words. His dream world 
lay shattered around him. 

« « 

“The chap you were break¬ 
fasting with this morning Miss 
Madhuri seemed to have kept 
you pretty amused”, good- 
naturedly said the receiptionist. 

“Who? You mean that bleary 
eyed old groucho. Goodness 
gracious! that’s one big joke 
I’ve heard in a long while. It’s 
his dam damn name that made 
me go into fits. Thinks he is 
a Valentino. A wig he should 
wear first, that’s what...” 

Feeling an innter twinge she 
slowly turned towards the 
stairs. There on the third step 
stood Chakrapani stockstill. 
Not a muscle in his face 
twitched. Not by a hair breadth 
did he give himself away. He 
walked down steadily and made 
for the doorway. That night 
his table was vacant. But no¬ 
body missed him. Perhaps he 
was dining out thought the 
receptionist and would show 
up late. 



- -p 


*'We collect the shoes thrown at us enroute and sell them 
— it covers the cost of fuel for our motorcade.” 


At that she convulsed into 
spasms of laughter. 

“Excuse me Mr... .Chakram 
did you say? (another peal of 
laughter) You see I’ve heard 
a lot of strange names, fancy 
names, weird and eerie names, 
but believe me, this beats them 
all.” Mockingly she giggled 
again. 

Poor Chakram. His pallor 
changed in turns from crimson 
red to death white. Inspite of 
the crisp, breaking air, little 
beads of dewy pearls cropped 
up on his hairless head and 
high brow. He attributed it to 
the steaming coffee and knew 
he was lying. 


The papers, the following 
morning, briefly reported, at 
the bottom of the fourth 
column, that a man about fifty 
was found lying in a pool of 
blood in a ravine, mauled by 
jackals. Apparently he had 
fallen down the steep cliff off 
Panaroma Point. Investiga¬ 
tions were on. 

“Dear me’^, said Miss Ma¬ 
dhuri, as she coquettishly purs¬ 
ed her lips to sip the strong 
coffee. Her trained eye roved 
to the table opposite. A young, 
virile, handsome man, with a 
thatch of black hair surveyed 
her in sheer insolence. Bfiss 
Madhuri flashed him a smile. 

D. WARRIER 
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Paper Shortage 


tNDIA is in the grip of a pa- 
^ per famine. Newspapers are 
.shrinking and some arc in im> 
niinent danger of dying out. 
Some others have suffered oc* 
casional spasms lasting a few 
(lays or weeks. Readers like 
ir'e who go through three or 
tour dailies and a dozen odd 
weeklies and monthlies are 
foircd to fall back on the ad¬ 
vertisement columns. One sus- 
l-pcts lhat the shortage of pa¬ 
lmer is man made and the con¬ 
spirators are the giant com¬ 
panies and the advertising 
agencies. 

Not only we arc paying 50 
percent more for our daily pa¬ 
per than a year ago but the 
number of its pages has been 
cut down to half. The capita¬ 
list countries refuse to sell us 
newsprint because for a single 
edition of one of their dailies 
they need as much as we con¬ 
sume in the whole of this vast 
country. They say over there 
newspapers own forests and 
thus have captive newsprint of 
their own. We contemplate 
hopefully the tree in front of 
our house, but it has more 
foliage than pulp. A nation gets 
the trees it deserves. We have 
more verbiage than work. 

Mr. I. K. Gujral says that 
he has tapped all the sources 
for newsprint except the moon, 
but little does he appreciate 
our embarrassment having to 
turn away the kabadiwala, an 
old-timer, because our collec¬ 
tion at the end of the month, 
is hardly enough to turn his 
scales. He on his part has rais¬ 
ed the price he is willing to 
pay and has also refined his 
buying technique, but we are 
unable to match either his fin¬ 
esse or his generosity. He pays 
double for newspapers as com¬ 
pared to the monthlies and re¬ 
fuses to touch the pictorial 
glossy magazines as their stiff 
paper is no good for making 
grocery bags. Art and onions 
don’t go together. 

The grocer, the vegetable 
vendor, the fruit seller and the 
shopkeeper who use paper bags 
and cartoons for dispensing 
their wares have all put up 
prices by a round 5 or 25 paise 
on the plea of making calcula¬ 
tions simpler and saving you 
the trouble of producing 2-and 
S-paise coins, which in any case 


they know you cannot, as they 
have already squeezed these 
out of circulation and added 
to their hoards. 

Writers have suffered a 
severe blow. They stint to find 
the cash for buying paper to 
write on but newspapers and 
journals turn down their manu¬ 
scripts for want of space in 
their truncate I editions. And 
now as a lasi straw on llic 
camel’s back Government has 
put up the excise duty on pa¬ 
per. But paper for text book.s 
is exempt. Henceforth, writers 
will write text-books only. 

But who will print those? 
Shortage of paper has dealt a 
severe blow to plans for pub¬ 
lication of school text books, 
though considering lhat most 
of these now produced by state 
governments arc poorly writ¬ 
ten, this is perhaps not such 
a calamity. School exercise 
books are also hard to get un¬ 
less papa has an easy consci¬ 
ence and quietly transfers a 
few sheets into his brief case 
before leaving office, but this 
again is not such a disaster be¬ 
cause what with students find¬ 
ing homework a serious impe¬ 
diment to extra-mural activities 
such as raising road blocks and 
burning buses and teachers not 
relishing the work of checking 
copy books, these, in any event 
are left with a preponderance 
of blank pages at the end of 
the term. 

In the present crisis, what 
are wc doing to conserve paper 
and avoid waste? Practically 
nothing. The biggest consumer 
is Government, but it has done 
precious little so far to save 
the consumption of this scarce 
commodity. During World War 
II, every government depart¬ 
ment was required to reduce 
consumption of paper by 15 
per cent and tliis was by and 
large achieved. 

Several simple rules were 
enforced. It was recognised that 
paper had two sides, typescript 
could be printed with single 
spacing, memoranda could be 
terse and precise and officials 
writing on files did not have 
to repeat what was already 
there. There was, however, this 
difference that there were not 
so many ministers with so little 
time for official work. Today 
everything must be served on 


a platter so that it can be 
lapped up without effort. 

The consumption of paper, 
the life-blood of democratic in¬ 
stitutions, has touched astrono¬ 
mical heights. Down to the 
block and panchayat level, the 
magic sway of the ballot pa¬ 
per determines the noisy tenor 
of our life. In the shameless 
race for power, we bring down 
governments like ninepins and 
love to play at the game of 
electioneering which consumes 
tonnes of paper. Our conc(irn 
is immediate gain and not what 
happens to this country in the 
long run. 

In the use of paper we have 
much to learn from countries 
whom we imitate in our dress 
and hair style. 1 once visited 
the embassy of an affluent wes¬ 
tern country in New Delhi. 
While I was talking to the 
Counsellor he found it neces¬ 
sary to send a chit to a col¬ 
league. He did not tear a sheet 
off a stationery pad but pulled 
out from his drawer a bit of 
paper, cut to size from old 


stencils of which one side had 
been used, and wrote his mes¬ 
sage on it. As against this ex¬ 
ample of good housekeeping 
practised by a rich country, 
how llioughtlcssly we, a poor 
nation, load our waste paper 
baskets with good scrvicable 
paper written on one side or 
with half its surface as white 
as a bed sheet. 

In tlic affluent west too, it Is 
now widely recognised that 
paper should not be wasted 
during the current shortage. 
Recently UNESCO employees 
piled up half a tonne of paper 
ill front of their door to pro¬ 
test against the use of as much 
as sixty tonnes for reports and 
speeches during its six-week 
conference every year. Slogans 
and posters pasted round the 
entry hall read: “Think before 
you write a memo,” and “Save 
a tree and grow a book.” As 
a nation, we are fond of slo¬ 
gans. These ones arc simple to 
practise. 

G. S. KHOSLA 
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TAMILNADU 


The traditional smile... of welcome for the 
visitor. The smile that is part and parcel 
of this sunny land of towering temples, 
winding rivers, lush green fields and live 
beaches: This is the land of Sun and smiles? 

Tamil Nadu welcomes visitors all the year 
round. The land of classical Bharatha 
Natyam, the Nadaswaram, Vecna, Violin, 
Kummi and Kolattam. Rich with traditional 
arts and crafts. Sublime with the unspoilt 
charm of the countryside. See the heart of 
Tamil Nadu, in the smile of the Tamilian 
Farmer! 

Come, share the festivals, holidays, 
celebrations and merry making. 


Ever since the days of the ancient Tamil 
monarchs, hospitality has been the Tamilian's 
glorious tradition. Enjoy the eyecatching 
architecture, sculpture and the soul stirring 
songs and music. 

Its culture, quite distinct and temples very 
Dravidian. its language the most ancient, 
Tamil Nadu beckons you to enjoy its 
rich heritage! 


Miles and Miles of Friendly Smiles. 
VISIT TAMIL NADU . 

Director of Tourism 

Govt, of Tamil Nadu, AWA 

Madras 600009. sUgi 
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YOUTH 


Caught Red-handed 


'^j^HERE was just enough 
lime to reach the college 
lu’forc the gong went for my 
1(ctiire and I was rushing 
out leaving two buttons to 
III buttoned up on the way 
'\b(*n my wife called out: 

Pappus daddy, give me 
ii\e rupees. Anil and Anita 
iired it for_' 

I did not wait to hear the 
(oinplelc sentence. Fishing 
out a fiver, I threw it towards 
luT and directed myself to 
, inv temple of laiowledge. 

Sweating profusely, I civ 
Iliad the? college compound 
and was heading straight to 
llio lecture-hall when I rea¬ 
lised that .sometliing was 
wrong. There was no usual 
Mialla hulla\ I found that 
there were no students near 
about. Wondering, I entered 
the staff-room, which was 
again deserted except for 
that doll Miss L, our Zoology 
demonstrator. 

'What goes?* I asked her 
wiping my face with the 
hanky and reaching for the 
fan-switch. 

She told me that the stu¬ 
dents had gone on strike de¬ 
manding a glass of Uissi with 
lh(»ir meals in the hostel 
Ihioughout the summer at no 
extra cost and that the stafiF 
members were missing be¬ 
cause the Pjrincipal was out 
uf station. 

‘So you don't open up any 
frogs today, ebP I asked the 
girl taking advantage of the 
absence of her other worship¬ 
pers. Usually, when Miss L 
is in the staff-room away from 
her frogs, she will be flie cen- 
tre of attraction of all the 


male occupants of the room, you? The time is gone when she knew how I spent the 

afternoon. 


Today the field was clear 
for me. I gave my brain some 
work to tell me bow to make 
the best of the situation. I 
saw that she was holding a 
film magazine with the por¬ 
traits of ‘Bobby' characters 
on the cover page. And that 
gave me an idea. 


I took the magazine from 
her, stared at the front (?()\'- on the screen 
cr for a long moment and 
sighed loudly. Wlien I was 
sure that the girl was look¬ 
ing T said solemnly: 


I gave her a small h'ctnre 
oil individual frt'edoin and 
cjiioted profusely from an 
article on w^omen's Lib I had 
read the other da\'. 

And that is how we sat 
side l)y side for three lioiirs 
while Raj Kapoor and x^arly 
wvnt through tlieir gimmicks 


‘How the limes have chang¬ 
ed and the Hindi cinema 
with it! Take, for example, 
the films of Raj Kapoor. 
Wliat a change!' 

‘Why, Mr. P, I haven't 
seen his old pictures. J^iddy 
also used to say that those 
pictures were tops. I wish I 
could sec some of them but 
they never come here nowa¬ 
days.' 

‘But, Miss L, don't you 
know? His Shri 420 is cur- 
thing to offer as explanation 
rcntly running at Natraj. 
Wily, if you arc interested 

She suddenly looked up at 
me, probing for any ulterior 
motive in my proposal but I 
succeed, though not witliout 
effort, to present a look of 
the sweet innocense. She 
might have weighed the pros 
and cons of the proposal very 
thoroughly) for it was after 
about five minutes that she 
spoke again. 

‘But, Mr. P, if somebody 

» 

‘Catch, .find uj together? 
You're not that afraid, ore 

85 


During the inlciTal 1 took 
her to the cafe and the 
coke W'as tlie tastiest ! There 
were lots of children in uni¬ 
form around munching par¬ 
ched groundnut and giarn 
but that did not come in the 
w'ay of my giving my best at¬ 
tention to Miss L. 

When the show was over 
and my companion bade me 
goodbye, throwing a sweet 
smile with it, I didn't know 
whither I was going? 

I wandered here and there 
for some time w'ondcring 
what my wife w'ould say if 


Humming a tunc from 
Sliri 420 1 enliTcd my home 
and called out: ‘Dahling!!’ 

rhe ‘dahling came from 
tlie kileheii, holding the 
kitchen knife. One look told 
nu' she was agitated, badly 
agitated. 

‘How was the movie?’ she 
asked calmly, her eyes spitt¬ 
ing I:iva. 

‘What?’ I ask()d flabber¬ 
gasted. 

‘Now don't you start tell¬ 
ing lies. Muiina and Munni 
were in the same theatre, 
behind you and that, .that 
creature from your college. 
For your information, all the 
children of Munna’s school 
wc'rc taken b}' their school 
teachers to the cinema and 
that five rupees taken from 
you was for tlie very pur¬ 
pose. Now, if >'ou have any- 

» 

• 

K. S. S. PILLAI 
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F/This monster \\ 

// is threatening V. 

^^'to gobble you up \J 

Help is here: 

TheYENKAY^ 

Performance Gauge. 

We know how you motorists feel. Rising petrol prices, 
mounting maintenance costs, higher this, more that. 
Now the YENKAY Performance Gauge can't reverse 
a trend. 

But it certainly can help give you the most for your 
money. 

Including petrol. 

One look — and the driver will know instantly whether 
too much petrol is being consumed, when it's time to 
change gears and if the erigine is properly tuned or not. 

Which means real economy 
in petrol and maintenance 
costs. 

And the YENKAY 
Performance Gauge is i 

specially helpful to you — ' 

the expert driver and to 
those members of your 
family who aren't auto¬ 
experts. 


YENKAY dashboard 
instruments are used 
as original equipmerit 
on every type of Indian 
automooile. 

They ensure trouble-free 
performance and 
ultimate economy. 
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During 1973-74. Indian Coffee 
exports earned Rs. 45.58 
crores in foreign exchange, 
registering an increase of 
Rs. 12.65 crores over the 
previous year. 

Unit value of coffee has 
risen by over 60 percent 
in the last seven years. 



COFFEE BOARD 

1. Vidhana VeedhI, Bangalore 560 001 
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Export earnings (Value In crores of rupees) 









WOMEN’S PAGE 


A Stitch on Time 


I K jY daughter drew forth shaded green, also open 
from her schoolbag a and in bud. The petals are 
piece of sewing. It had neatly if fancifully outlined, 
Ifoiir straight sides and all the stem and chain stitches 
jof it required 'beading* and tiny and even and all 
luoiild 1 please show her together in its laundered 
Ihow? purity — especially so be- 

I sides my daughter’s loil- 

I My knowledge of this, worn effort ■ a work of 
[as of the related skills of art! 

blanket stitch, feather 

slifch, satin stitch, whip- But 1 can remember a 
111 rig, herring-bone and time when its white was 
french-knot had not pro- not so pure, when the 
pressed beyond the junior- stitches were not so trim, 
[.schooi stage when sewing and compared to some of 
was compulsory and bead- my classmates’ swdftly pro- 
jn? was as remote in my gressing efforts, markedly 
experience as splitting the bedraggled and knotted 
aloiii. But with my daugh- uj). Many were the days 
icj’s trusting eyes on me, when the stitches had to 
1 could not admit to it. be undone under the 

needlework teachers’ grim 
Presented with the hope- and steely eye. She was a 
ful material, with the real terror, was Miss R. 
threads drawn out and trim- and the entire class quaked 
ined, memory luckily stir- under the lash of her sear- 
red and after a few fumb- ing tongue for all of 45 
ling attempts which I ex- minutes, once every week, 
plained away as due to One by one we were called 
incorrect length of thread, up to show her our efforts 
I was beading away as if and the distance up to her 
to the manner born. table always seemed longer 

than the distance back to 
My daughter’s faith in the haven of our seats, 
niy skill with needle and after each fearful encoun- 
thread stems from the fact ter. There was comfort in 
that, stored away in my being back with the herd 
line cupboard is a small as it were, after being 
white traycloth, luxuriant singled out for attack out 
with briar rose in bloom in the open. To the ac- 
and in bud, in several companiment of scathing 
shades of pink, and a pro- remarks she would hold up 
fusion of green leaves in each offending piece of 



“Try It It is gratifying experience to deliver a speech to 
the flood marooned people. They can’t walk out on you.” 



**Sorry inadasn, you wasted ten inhiutes in hai^glin^ for a ten 
paisa rebate and meanwhile the price shot up by 50 paisa.” 


work, then wielding a with hopeful glances at my 
sharp pair of scissors, she neighbour’s method of 
would snip out the greater work, but who alas appear- 
part of a weeks’ labour, ed lo be in no better 
chanting loudly the w'hile, straits than I. At length 
“Cobbler, cobbler, mend the merciful bell, bringing 
my shoe!” I remember the joyous relief all round, 
deep sigh with which she when we all trooped out in 
used to take up my work, line, while Miss R. lashed 
but somehow her voice was out mercilessly at us again, 
never as harsh as I feared annihilating us as an entire 
it would be. While she class this time, 
with heavy patience poin¬ 
ted out as to how it all Now that I think back 
should have been done, I on it, it was probably her 
would mentally take note way of striking back at a 
that her pink skin ahvays thankless Job, but at that 
remained dry and faintly time it seemed that she 
powdered even in this hu- acutely highlighted our 
mid heat and that not a glaring personal deficien- 
hair of her elaborate coif cies, while we squirmed in 
fure was out of place, even our shoes! 
under the electric fan! 

Later 1 was to be regaled It is difficult to remem- 
with the gleeful informa- ber has entirely kindly for 
tion that Miss R.’s was not all the distress she caused 
real hair but a wig and us. But her methods were 
further with the diverting certainly productive, for 
anecdote that once in class, that traycloth is my neat- 
under the blast of the fan it est piece of sewing yet, as 1 
had happened to have believe it to be likewise 
blown off, exposing a bald true of my classmates, 
pate — but such was the many of them who by now 
force of Miss R.’s personal- have been mothers of 
ity, that not a snigger daughters who have in due 
escaped the 42 odd faces course applied to them to 
that with eyes transfixe<l dissertation the finer points 
fascinatedly watched her of the blanket stitch as 
gambling after the truant distinct from the button- 
headpiece! hole! 

Back to my seat again, 
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Divergent Approach 

SARDAR PATEL’S C ORKESPONDENCE Vol 10. 
Edited by Durga Das. 

Navajivan Publishing House. Rs. 40. 


Exempt from Grammar 

An old rule of grammar prohibits the ending of 
sentences with prepositions. 


'T'llE present volume, 
last in the series, is 


the been undertaking in 


MY hetter~half, 1 must confess, 

^^Is reckless when she breaks the rule 
Of grammar which good teachers stress 
In every English-medium school, 

* * 


the 

the cause of the country. If I 
converging point of several hav(^ persisted, it has been 
poignant and depressing only with a desire to stren- 
(‘irisodt's. W hile the forces of gtlien your hands, share your 
factionalism at various levels burden and c*ontinue to siTve 
in the national politics have the country in the evening of 
kept fighting in almost all m\' life. I would not like Uiat 
th(' volumes of th(? Corres- on my account we should in 
pondc'Tice, th(' subjc’ct of any way convert the organi- 
Nchru-Pat('l differences has sation or the country into an 
always pressed itself to bo an?na of controversy particul- 
examined beyond personal arly at a time when what the 
frontiers of the two leading nation needs is a united 
stalwarts of the time. Both voice..' (p. 21). In his re- 
were conscious of the differ- ply Nehru said: ‘In spite of 
cnees in their approach and our affection and respect for 
outlook on various significant vixch other, we do things dif- 
issues but botli rt'gn'tted in h'rently and therefore tend 
the way they were often to pull differently regard to 
plaved up or confounded by different matters..it affects ^ i i «rwi 

exteVnal cli inints. The cot- not only policks bnt the ad- freshing references the moun- Chinese malevolence. The 
respondencx' in the present ministration. You and I get difficulties, most of them .situation ls one in which wc 
volume has nianv emotion- on much belter together than jirising out of ^ and dabng cannot afford cither to 
packed pieces through which mo.st people imagine, and to partition tend to ^mplaccnt or to be vac^at- 

eacb tried to open his mind anyway wc understand each <l“topcn the en^usiasnh The mg he further added in a 
and prove sincerity to the other. Nevertheless that we events in Bengal and adverse remarlbble scn.se of perce^ 
national cause. ' pull in different directions is Indo-Pakiston relations the tion. This is striking in the 

not good and produces con- question and Nehru- a inost oppo.site view of 

Patels anguish pervades fusion! (p 2.3) Liaquat agreement seem to Nehru who m a departmen- 

in his l<-ttcr to Nehru on ‘fgagt- leadership more tal note felt exceedingly 

March 28 ’50: ‘Both age and Wiilc the birth of the In- anything else. Patel m unlikely that we may have 
health have conspired to dian Republic on Jan. 26. O" 

cheat me of the full enjoy- 1950 and the formation of 
ment and pleasure of carry- the go\'erriment under the 


Her phrases make grammarians ill: 

Her sentences cloud pedants faces; ' 

Her 'prepositions' ahvays fill ,— 

Alas! the most forbidden places. 

* * 

The other day, down from the attic 
A book of grammar rules I brought; 

I planned to cure her speech erratic, 

But Fate my planning iMrned to nought, 

* * 

“I luite that book/' she said, "'you wretch, 

"As you well know 1 do abhor 

'^All grammar books. What did you fetch 

"THAT book to be read to out of for?" 

N. B. K. 


ing the heavy burden I have new Constitution hav^c re- 



^‘Either it is the manuscript of the encyclopaedia or the cor¬ 
ruption charges against my cabinet ministers.’* 
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on ‘No-war declaration be- whether in peace or in war, 
tween India and Pakistan: in the forseeable future*. 

‘If anybody had any little 

faith in the good intentions Among other subjects figur- 
of Pakistan, East Bengal ing in the Correspondence 
should shatter it completely are the position of the State 
. .we seem to be offering a Governor in relation to Coun- 
coiinsel of peace where the cil of Ministers, Indo-Nepa- 
spirit and mentality of war lese Relations, Canal Waters 
exist and where, to the best Dispute and factionalism in 
of our information, all pre- some States. The finale is 
parations for war are being poignant. Patel's demise on 
made.In the same vein December 15, 1950 ended a 
Patel reflects on Sino-Indian towering career in the his- 
relations and Chinese policies tory of India but the imper- 
towarcls Tibet. While Nehru sonal aspect in the Corres- 
counselled understanding pondence has been equally 
China in the context of the conspicuous in as much as it 
International action, Patel ufj, a crudal 

referred to Chinese occupa- . i r t j. i.- * 
tion of Tibet and regretted of Indian history in 

India's inability to honour all its edifying and unsavoury 
Tibet's faith in her in "gett- details, 
ing them out of the meshes 

of Chinese diplomacy or KAILASH C KOHLI 

» ... 



fElEVIStOii 


That Gujral Smile 


With no apologies to the 
Gioconda 

iy|INISTERS can say 
pretty much what they 
like. Most people no long¬ 
er care, and those who do, 
are not always in a position 
to hit back. Such as those 
I)oor wives of company 
presidents and chairmen 
who read in the papers the 
other day a characteristi¬ 
cally throwaway statement 
by the Minister of Informa¬ 
tion and Broadcasting. It 
was about those long annual 
statements by companies 
which undoubtedly clutter 
up the pages of newspapers 
groaning under newsprint 
shortages. Quite a few 
readers find the pretty 
faces of the chairman or 
president which go with it 
'as much of a bore as the 
prety faces of Ministers, 
for that matter. In fact, 
it is becoming difficult these 
days to tell one from the 
other, because Ministers 
now look like company 
chairmen and dress like 
them, long hair and all, 
and company chairmen look 
more and more like Minis¬ 


ters, all pious and righte¬ 
ous. 

Which is why one minded 
the unkindest cut of all: 
Trendy Shri Gujral, who 
looks more and more like 
a company chairman every 
day, saying with deep dis¬ 
gust that no one reads those 
long annual statements by 
company chairmen except 
their wives. 

Now, Inder Gujral, we 
have you there. Your daily 
appearances on TV now 
average more than two ap¬ 
pearances per news bulletin 
which, multiplied by Hindi 
and English, means four 
appearances daily, and we 
mean at least four. The 
TV news cameras seem to 
follow your footsteps. Now 
admitting you have a 
reasonably pleasant face, 
as ministers go (some of 
them freeze the cameras in 
their tracks, lucky they 
don’t appear four times a 
day) one would still like 
to know, who enjoys seeing 
your face on TV every day 
and who listens with gusto 
to the monotonous pearls 
of mass media wisdom that 


cascade forth from your 
most quoted mass media 
lips: Why, Shrimati Guj¬ 
ral, of course. Just like 
those company wives. 

How you know, you 
might ask, dear Shri Guj¬ 
ral? Well, next time you 
are on TV, which means 
today, tomorrow and the 
day after, just watch for 
that moment when, after 
the TV news has given you 
the major share of the bul¬ 
letin — although they are 
smart enough to some¬ 
times reserve for you the 
second and not the first 
half of the bulletin — the 
cameras deliberately pan 
across to your wife, who is 
the top female face in the 
TV news after You-Know- 
Who, and followed a close 
second by the Secretary of 
the Ministry (nice face 
that) and the DG’s wife 
(who also sings on tele¬ 
vision, bless her). 

Well, who enjoys your 
multiple TV appearances 
most? Why Mrs. Gujral, 
of course. She always 
looks eager, proud, smiling 
and, well, just like those 


company wives reading 
their husband’s annual re¬ 
ports. Except that we 
shall say this for annual 
reports, they come only 
once a year and their wives 
can dance a jig for all that 
we care and they are never 
televised. Ministerial state¬ 
ments are dreary enough 
without one having to bear 
them daily, and smiling too. 

So if, in this Indepen¬ 
dence Day number, we 
make Mrs. Gujral the Wo¬ 
man of the Year in prefer¬ 
ence to all those rival com¬ 
pany wives, it is because we 
feel she is Sita, Savitri and 
Shakuntala rolled into one, 
as well as Jhansi ki Rani, 
Jaya Bhaduri, Zeenat Aman 
and perhaps Saira Bano. 

Because she is a heroine 
in her own right and, who 
knows, the ever-obliging 
Director of TV, who has 
made many politicians and 
their wives into stars, 
might well pick up our hint 
and put her on to challange 
your daily multiple image 
on TV. On this day of 
Independence, let all Min¬ 
isterial wives be libbed and 
become TV stars too. 

TELEPROMPTER 
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Tn the hands of veteran 
Hollywood dirccors like 
John P^ord, Howard Hawks 
and Cfoorgc Stevens, the 
Western, made mostly as 
entertainment, was often 
raised to the level of art. 
One cannot expect alien 
directors to understand the 
subtler nuances of this 
genre, but some of them 
like Italian Sergio Leone 
and British Terence Young 
have succeeded in making 
a thoroughly professional 
job of it. 

In “Red Sun”, directed 
by Terence Young, we have 
three characters, one a 
Japanese, played by To¬ 
shiro Mifune as bodyguard 
of the first Japanese Am¬ 
bassador to the U.S., sec¬ 
ond a PYench gambler- 
turned-bandit (Alain Delon) 
operating in the American 
wild west and the third a 



Dev Anand and Hema Alalini 


native rugged cowboy- 

partner of Delon. takes the symbolic golden 

The story, which is based sword which the envoy is 
on a true incident, dates carrying with him as a gift 
back to 1870 when Delon from the Japanese Emperor 
and Bronson stage a hold- to the U.S. President, 
up on a train. They find Double-crossed and left 
the Japanese ambassador for dead by Delon, Bronson 
and his two bodyguards is rescued by the Japanese 
closeted in one of the com- envoy and his bodyguard 
partments. Breaking open Mifune. The envoy gives 
the door, Delon forcibly Mifune just seven days to 



**An austerity measure Sir. Flowers cost more than 
currency notes.” 


retrieve the sword or else grossed all other movies 
commit harakiri. Bronson, that year. Now they come 
wanting to settle scores together again in this one 
with Delon, reluctantly directed by Mohan Kumar, 
agrees to act as Mifune’s but the box-office result is 
guide. Much of the rest of anybody’s guess. Even so 
the film deals with their the director has tried his 
adventures and misadven- level best to retail it as 
tures together and how mass entertainment. He 
they ultimately close in on and his writer have liberal- 
their target. Mifune and ly drawn upon the garibi 
Bronson try to match each hatao slogan, and the latest 
other in a battle of wits, one of exposing those who 
the former in flowing sam- have amassed black money 
urai dress, expert in judo through dubious means, 
and sword-fight, while the 

latter, fast on the gun, tries To highlight this fact the 
unsuccessfully to outsmart director doesn’t even mind 
Mifune. The stress through- making his hero a cat burg- 
out is on fast action, for lar and his heroine a smalP 
which director Young is time pick-pocket. And one 
eminently qualified: he has to see to believe how 
directed the first Bond film he tries to justify these 
“Dr. No”, and, later, two lawless activities of theirs, 
more of the genre. There is a long court scene 

where the real villain is 
AMIR GARIB exposed and the hero too 

gets ofif with a light sen- 
Hema Malini and Dev tence Laxmikant I^arelaTs 
Anand came together for music has a couple of hit 
the first time in “Johnny songs and K.H. Kapadia’s 
Mera Naam”, and in 1970 colour photography is as 
it is reported to have out- usual competent. 


U 49V4 
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MUSIC 


Vivifying Vocalism 


T ALITHA Ubhayaker’s vocal 
recital in the National 
Programme was a finely arti¬ 
culated and attractively pre¬ 
sented performance. It was 
explicit, bright-toned and never 
for a moment inert. With her 
voice in fine young fettle, she 
enthralled with finer shadings 
and modulations of tone. She 
has the special magic of a 
technique that aims to trans¬ 
form a well-sung line into me¬ 
morable musical experience. 
She has plenty of dramatic 
impact and is sonorous of 
voice and firm of line. She 
sang beautifully throughout in 
the recital under review and 
brought many a deft touch to 
lier numbers. There was 
musical detour, a brief saunter 
off the beaten track which was 
appealing. Her interleaved 
arguments and improvisations 
.showed such a total mastery 
of melody and of the deeper 
musical structures that the 
listener wa.^ inveigled by their 
thrusting splendour. 

A votary of the Agra Gha- 


rana and a pupil of Rama Rao 
Nayak, Lalitha has imbibed 
the best of the Agra school. 
She is given to spacious and 
leisurely expositions of ragas 
and sings with warmth and 
feeling. Her approach is 
slightly literal and deliberate; 
yet there is effortless grace 
and delicacy. She combines 
intensity with restraint and her 
alaps contain superbly refined 
craftsmanship. She lays out 
the music without fuss and 
her remarkable voice makes 
one aware of the virtuosity 
involved and the variety of 
her vocal textures. There is 
no trace of harshness and her 
vocal essays have velvety im¬ 
mediacy that is both rounded 
and lively. Her great intellec¬ 
tual force and frequent strokes 
of imaginative audacity contri¬ 
bute to her enormous range of 
expression. Lalitha’s unerring 
instinct for what is right made 
her vast array of technical 
devices assume a coherent 
shape. What impressed me 
most was her interpretative 


spontaneity. Lalitha began her 
recital with a tuneful projec¬ 
tion of the raga Bihag. After 
an overture with masterly pre¬ 
cision, she sang two composi¬ 
tions set to ek tal and teen tal. 
She developed the raga with 
care extending its accepted 
territory in every permissible 
direction. The initial compo¬ 
sition in slow tempo vividly 
projected every aspect of the 
raga and every phrase was 
treated to an extremely pleas¬ 
ing effect. 

The next melody she chose 
was Sugharayi. She presented 
it with refreshing artisti-y .and 
she had perfect rapport with 
the spirit of the melody. The 
emotional suggestiveness which 
one could discern in this modal 
form came blissfully alive in 
her tastefully designed vocal¬ 
ism. The two compositions 
she sang in the raga were full 
of colourful arabesques of 
tone. Lalitha concluded her 
concert with a soulful render¬ 
ing of a Tulsidas bhajan, ‘sita- 
pati ramachandra raghupati’. 


In the National Programme 
of Regional and Folk Music, 
mellifluous music of Meghalaya 
and Mizoram were presented. 
An effort of Shillong and 
Aij.awi stations, it was an 
authentic and representative 
.selection of the musical tradi¬ 
tions obtaining in the region. 
Sonorous background score 
and still more sonorous voices 
made the programme very 
interesting. I am sorry I 
couldn’t commend the artistes 
by name as they were men¬ 
tioned by the announcers in 
none too clear diction! Soon 
after this programme came a 
recital in the carnal ic style of 
the scholarly Gomali Viswa- 
nathan. Her music is crisp 
and complete and infinitely 
flexible in rhythm, .sonority 
and dynamics. Her Arabhi 
was exceptionally delectable. 
She rendered Tyagaraja’s 
‘Chutarnu rare’ in the raga. 

RAJESWARI 


THEATRE 


Laughter—All the Way 


'“PAMBURA’S presentation of affairs. Jessica was five when 
^ Samuel Taylor’s The Pleas- her mother Katherine got scpc- 
ure of His Company and British rated from Togo’ Poole and 
High Commission ADC’s theatri- remarried Jim Dougherty, 
cal offering of John Water- Fifteen years later, Togo’ re¬ 
house’s Just the Ticket were turns to find her charming 
devastatingly acute dissections daughter on the verge of mar- 
of family situations and riot- riage. He wants to take her 
ously funny stage-struck shows, along in his world hikes which 
Both the playwrights have a is resisted by both her fiance 
unique gift of finding the Roger and her mother. To 
laughter in pain without dimin- Jessica, Togo’ still remains the 
ishing its painfulness. ultimate in manhood and she 

The Pleasure of His Company decides to accompany him des- 
is Tambura’s second effort *lo- pite opposition, 
date and this campus cohort The cast on the whole was 
have done a good job of it. immaculate in their perform- 
The play is built on a pattern ance, though some of them 
of ironies, brilliantly manipu- could have done better. Surin- 
lated. A family reunion is dar Dugal as Katherine and 
meticulously built up, and then Paramjit Singh as Toy are to 
cheerfully undercut with deflat- be bracketed first in the roll 
ing comment or unexpected of acting honours. Atul as 
juxtaposition. But the defla- Roger, Sunil Marya as Savage, 
tion is not merely a cancelling- Sangita as Jessica and Mainak 
out; instead it always leads us as Jim played well their parts, 
into something deeper and Vikram Bakshi as Togo’ prov- 
stranger in the multi-layered ed that it is his first stage 
reality which characterizes effort — indifferent and am- 
Katherine-'Pogo’ Poole family ateurish. Mainak Trivedi’s 

weekly * 


directorial effort and the func- raging fire by Ethel’.s nosy, 
lional ingenuity of the rather noisy mother Mrs. Card. Mrs. 
well got-up set de.scrvc un- Card’s greatest weakness is 
qualified prai.se. In Surindar for ginger-nut bi.scuits. Harry 
Dugal, Tambura has one of the is unable to leave his hobbies 
finest of female theatre talents until pound notes are found in 
in the capital and it should his birds. That brings Mr. 
train others in the group to Travers, a cop to investigate, 
match her histrionics. The Harry and Ethel have a daugh- 
pleasure of Tambura’s com- ter, Ruby, who has a slow- 
pany is surely something to witted young man with a per- 
feel elated about. manent hcad-cold and an allergy 

JUST THE TICKET is just for birds as her fiance. The 
the play which tickles and laughter they instigate forms 
teaches at one and the same the .sub-plot, 
time. It is an extraordinary Paul Fabian as Harry and 
achievement; instead of being, Rona Keogh as Ethel put in 
as it well might, a jigsaw puz- powerful and fascinating ver- 
zle, it has richness and unpre- .sions of their roles. Elizabeth 
dictable intricacy of veined Fabian as Mrs Card, biting bis- 
marble. The play reels around cuits and spitting comments 
the Harry-Ethcl household, was a sensitive portrayal; Geof- 
Harry is an over conscious frey Chittenden as the ever 
traffic warden for whom collect- sneezing Gerald was amusing, 
ing stuffed birds and folk- Joyce as Ruby was pleasing 
dancing are obsessions. His on the eye. Barry John’s 
eccentricities are objected to direction and Alan Douglas* 
by his short-tempered, money sets were neat, 
minded wife Ethel. Their dif- «„AT,ArrA 

ferences are fanned to become BHARATA 
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SPORT 


Chips are Down 


I^rd Killanin— 

The IOC Executive Board 
draft of Rule 62, which 
rewrites conditions of elegi- 
bility, appears to be a fine 
example of an overall exer¬ 
cise in futility. In no way 
does the draft effectively 
prevent athletes — profes¬ 
sionals or not — from re¬ 
ceiving payment for their 
prowess or as agents for 
advertisers. Rather, the 
new conditions are so de¬ 
lightfully elastic that com¬ 
petitors may earn much 
more than just “pocket 
money”. The old rule 
would have been much 
better; or it could have 
been written “open” to al¬ 
low professionalism. 

The clause which stipu¬ 


lates that all ‘legal’ pay¬ 
ment to athletes must be 
made only through sports 
organisations concerned 
simply invites the canker 
of favouritism, prejudice 
and dissent between offici¬ 
aldom and sportsmen. Dis¬ 
honest officials outnumber 
the honest; red tape is 
synonimous with “delay” 
and “frustration”; corrup¬ 
tion in the form of frauds 
and bribes is also always 
present. In short, the 
clause is not conducive to 
the progress and mental 
well oeing of sportsmen; it 
w'ould tend to smother 
talent. It could, over some 
time, sow fissiparious ten¬ 
dencies. 

A good part of the draft 
dwells at length on the 


theme that competitors 
must not have been pros 
except with the agreement 
of the international federa¬ 
tion of the concerned dis¬ 
cipline (track and field, 
boxing, and basketball and 
on the approval of the IOC. 
Why? And what criteria 
will federations and the 
IOC use in awarding or not 
awarding approval? Why 
should certain athletes be 
allowed as pros and others 
forbidden? Here again is 
rich ground for seeds of 
dissent and rebellion by 
competitors. 

And here is a cute dodge 
for a competitor who earns 
a living as a coach or 
trainer: he cannot compete 
as a professional coach, but 
may do so as a physical 


instructor or sports instruc¬ 
tor “who gives elementary 
instructions.” So all in¬ 
structions are elementary, 
and who’s going to prove 
otherwise? A coach can 
list himself as a “sports 
teacher” by profession yet 
live as a technical coach! 

As Tve said ahead, the 
whole rewriting of Rule 62 
is an exercise in futility. 
If it’s aim is to skirt the 
problem of professionalism 
without having to enforce 
the Avery Brundage ban, 
then it serves its purpose. 
The rule draft actually per¬ 
mits professionalism with¬ 
out saying so in so many 
words. 

RINGSIDER 


FEIFFER 
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HARYANA’S STORY 
OF 

SPEED AND SUCCESS 


Haryana has made spectacular headway in different fields ever since it came into 
existence as a separate State in the Indian Union. Speed and success have been the 
watch-words of all policies and planning undertaken by Government. While we have 
still a long way to go a considerable leeway has been made into the major pioblems facing 
the people. 

FOODG RAINS 

Haryana today is not only self-sufficient in its requirements of foodgrains, but it 
has grown surplus from a deficit State in 1966. 

IRRIGATION 

The total canal-irrigated area in the State rose to 37.16 lakh acres (15.04 lac hectares) 
in 1972-73 as compared to 33.57 lakh acres (13.59 lac hectares) in 1967-68. 

The number of energised tube-wells in the State today stands at 1,27.639, as 
again, t 29,000 in May, 1968. 

ELECTRICITY 

Whereas only one out of every live villages had been electrified by May, 1968, the 
electrification of the entire rural area was completed by November, 1970. The 
State was first in the country to have achieved cent per cent Rural Electrification. 

INDUSTRY 

The number of registered Small Scale Industrial Units in the State at the end of 
1973-74 was 13418, as against 4598 in May, 1968. 

PURE DRINKING WATER SUPPLY 

The number of villages enjoying the benefits of pure drinking water supply six 
years ago was just 203. Today it has approximated to 700. This represents a 
250% improvement in the previous position. 

TRANSPORT 

Nationalisation of Passenger Transport in the State was completed in Novembci, 
1972. Haryana Roadways ^s a fleet of 1571 buses at present, as against only 567 
in May, 1968. It is considered to be the most efficient service in the country. 

WELFARE OF WEAKER SECTIONS 

Several Schemes for providing relief to the socially and physically handicapped 
persons have been launched and all possible assistance is being given to the aged 
and i nfir m. High priority has been accorded to the uplift of the Scheduled Castes 
and Backward Classes. 


ROADS 

60 % of the villages in the State have been linked up by metalled roads. Only 1500 
villages had been linked by metalled roads in May, 1968; the number has since 
gone upto 4210. 

ISSUED BY; DIRECTOR PUBLIC RELATIONS HARYANA 
DPR'Ibcyuia (100>74) 
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we^ye been booming 
on the export front year 
after year after. 



W«'v« bMH busy earning foreign exchenge for 
the country 

Selling our betteries to some of the moat 
discriminating end quality conacioua buyers In 
the world. 

In the process, we begged the single biggest 
battery export order ever 


times since 1970 
Last year, our exports totalled over 
Rs 7 million 

And we plan on doubling the figure this year 


mac (B)-AM-1/74 


Amco Batteries are 
something special 
in packaged power. 


B a ri^ firew it what yon 

want from your toa^' 
Aist sagr the namel 
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SEEK AND YE SHALL FIND.... 


You may not know the hidden talents 
in you unless you try to bring them to the 
surface. 

The virtues that you cultivate, the edu¬ 
cation that you acquire and the experience 
that you gain, are your best assets that can 
infuse in you the confidence to stand on 
your own. 

Thus you will find that self help is the 
best help and it never fails. We at Syndicate 
Bank are ever anxious to help you help 
yourself. 

Be it during your education or when 
you want to set up your own enterprise, 
we will be glad to lend you a helping hand 
to set you on your own. In fact at every 
stage of your life Syndicate Bank can be 
your trusted friend. 

Please pay us a visit and know more 
about us. 


SYNDICATE BANK 

WHEBE SERVICE IS A WAV OF LIFE 

Head Office: K. K. PAI 

Maolpal (Karnataka Stete) Managing Director 


HOMAGE TO THE BUILDERS 
OF MODERN INDIA 


Asutosh Mookerjee (Reprint) 
by Sasadar Sinha 

Library edition 
Paperback 

Rs. 

6.00 

3.00 

Bhulabhai Desai (Reprint) 
by M.C. Sctalvad 

Library edition 
Paperback 

11.00 

8.00 

Bankim Chandra Chatlerjee 
by S.K. Bose • 

Library edition 
Paperback 

6.50 

4.50 

C. Sankaran Nair (Reprint) 
by K.P.S. Menon 

Paperback 

3.25 

Charles Freer Andrews 
by Benarsidas Chaturvedi and 

Marjorie Sykes 

Library edition 
Paperback 

10.00 

8.00 

Deshapriya Jatindra Mohan Sengupta 
by Padmini Sengupta 

Library edition 
Paperback 

7.50 

4.00 

Dhondo Keshav Karve 
by G.L. Chandavarkar 

Library edition 
Paperback 

6.50 

4.00 

Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar (Reprint) 
by Benoy Chose 

Library edition 
Paperback 

7.00 

4.00 

Jamanlal Bajaj 
by Shriman Naryan 

Library edition 
Paperback 

12.00 

9.00 

Jamsetji Tata (Reprint) 

by B. Sh. Suklatvala and K. Khosla 

Library edition 
Paperback 

7.00 

4.00 

Jawaharlal Nehru 
by M. Chalapathi Ran 

Library edition 
Paperback 

15.00 

11.00 

Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak (Reprint) 
by N.G. Jog 

Library edition 
Paperback 

8.00 

4.50 

Lai Bahadur Shastri 
by D.R. Mankckar 

Library edition 
Paperback 

8.00 

6.00 

M. Visvesvaraya 
by V. Sitaramiah 

Library edition 
Paperback 

6.00 

3.25 

Madan Mohan Malaviya 
by Sitaram Chaturvedi 

Library edition 
Paperback 

5.75 

3.75 

Mahadeo Govind Ranade 
by P.J. Jagirdar 

Library edition 
Paperback 

6.00 

3.50 

P.S. Sivaswami Aiyar (Reprint) 
by K. Chandrasekharan 

Library edition 
Paperback 

7.00 

4.00 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
by Saumyendranath Tagore 

Library edition 
Paperback 

6.00 

4.00 

Rajendra Prasad (Reprint) 
by Kali Kinkar Datta 

Library edition 
Paperback 

10.50 

7.50 

Romesh Chunder Dutt (Reprint) 
by R.C. Duit 

Library edition 
Paperback 

9.00 

5.75 

S. Srinivasa Iyengar 
by K.R.R. Sastry 

Library edition 
Paperback 

4.50 

2.75 

Surendranath Banerjea (Reprint) 
by S.K. Bose 

Library edition 
Paperback 

8.50 

5.00 

Sarojini Naidu 
by Tara Ali Baig 

Library edition 
Paperback 

10.00 

7.00 

V.S. Srinivasa Saslri (Reprint) 
by T.N. Jagadisan 

Library edition 
Paperback 

8.25 

5.25 


Post free supply. Books worth Rs. 3.00 or more can also be sup¬ 
plied by V.P.P. on demand. Write for a free copy of our Catalogue 
of publications in English, Hindi and Regional languages. 

Special discount of 15% is available to individual buyers on puy^ 
chase of 5 or more titles at a time. 

DIRECTOR 

PUBUCATIONS DIVISION 

NEW DELHI 1) Patiala House: 

2) Sales Emporium, Government Publications 
Super Bazar (2nd floor), Connaught Circus 

3) Yojana Bhawan (for cash sales only) 

BOMBAY Botawala Chambers, Sir P.M. Road 

CAIXi^UTTA 8, Esplanade East 

MADRAS Shastri Bhavan, 35, Haddows Road 
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^The pride and ^ory 
of India's jungles 


Slaughtered 
for Vanity, 
Greed and 
Personal Gain! 



* 


Only 30 years ago. as many as 30.000 
tigers burned bright in the jungles of our 
country. Today they have dwindled to an 
estimated 2000! Wanton killing by 
poachers and unlicensed hunters is taking 
its toll. 

Rare birds and animals all over India 
are facing the same fate. Although every 
year they draw thousands of tourists to 
our wildlife sanctuaries. Bring in foreign 
exchange. Generate prosperity and 
employment even in rural areas. ^ 

Our magnificent wildlife is part of our^. 


superb natural heritage. Let's do what 
we can to preserve it. Let's observe the ban 
on wildlife shooting. Let's conserve 
the gift that nature has given us. For once 
destroyed, it can never be replaced. 

You have a beau' Iful heritage. ' 
You must preserve it. 

fleleaMd by _ 

India Tourism Davalopmant CorporetlOit 

Department of Tourism 
Government of India-' 


PERKINS 

FB- 3 !it!l 

kUYOrVEEVERWUlTED 
IN A VHKUIAR ENGINE 


Hoad Office: 

202/203, Mount Road, Madras-2 

Btancht*. 

Bangalore, Oolacamund. Tiruchirapalti. ^ . , 
Secunderabad. 

-4 I’M ' / 






Power that remains unfailing 
throughout. Power that keeps 
the vehicle going all the time, 
very economically. 


Internationally reputed for 
reliability. Perkins .Diesel 
never lets you down. 



Perkins has all that you have 
wanted in an engine for a 
transport vehicle* 
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WEST BEN8AL 
60VERNMENT PERIODICALS 



a million passengers a day. 


With a fleet 
passengers 


of 3.500 vehicles, the KSRTC carries 1.000.W 
a day. the daily services covering over 550.000 


the opefalion is vest end it ie expandino fart. In ju« 
I decadethe fleet haa gtovwn to inore than 

and the numbet of bus stationa has naen by4ro^f cent. The 

total investments have increased by nearly 260 percent 

The teccd of the KSRTC of 90 par cent punctua bty and a n 

accident tate of leas than OOOOS per kilometre js « 

as Its special concern for the bus-traveling public, 

long distance travel, clockrooms and retiring 

fare concession to students The KSRTC is public utility service. 



KARNATAKA STATE ROAD TRANSPORT CORPORATION 



Paschim Banga (Bengali Weekly) 
West Bengal (English Fortnightly) 
Paschim Bangal (Nepali Weekly) 
Pachim Bangla (Santhali Fortnightly) 
Maghrebi Bengal (Urdu Fortnightly) 

Readership 

Members of Legislatures—Central and 
States, Executives, Educationists, Heads 
of Public and Private Sector Undertak¬ 
ings, Newspaper Editors and Journalists, 
common people, leading libraries and 
Reading Rooms, Information Centres all 
over India. 

Advertisement Tariff 

Third Cover Page .. Rs. 200.00 
Full Page (ordinary position) Rs. 125.00 
Half Page (ordinary position) Rs. 75.00 

Contract discount for three insertions 5 per cent; 
six insertions 10 per cent; twelve insertions 15 
per cent; in one year. 

For subscribing and advertising piease write to: 

The Business Manager 
INFORMATION AND PUBLIC 
RELATIONS DEPTT. 

Government of West Bengal 
23, R.N. Mukherjee Road 
CALCUTTA-1. 

JOURNALS WHICH BOTH POLICY MAKERS 
ANO COMMON PEOPLE READ REBULARLY 

-«»' B. (I 4 P. R.) Adv. 2836/7( .. 
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ATTUNED TO 
PEOPLE’S 
ASPIRATIONS 



United Bank of India 

(A GOVERNMENT OF INDIA UNDERTAKING) 


U 
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Recent Additions 


TO THE 

WORLD 

OF 

Children’s 

Books 




Animal World Rs. 11.50 Tenzing Norgay Re. 1.11 

The Lost Child Rs. 2.50 Doctor’a Tales Rs. 3.21 

Letters from a Father to Daughter Rs. 5.00 Balloon Travel Rs. 2.50 

They Fought for Freedom Rs. 4.00 Nala Damayanti Rs. 2.50 

Fun with Science Rs. 2.00 Four Neighbours Rs. 1.25 

The Sparrows Re. 1.00 Birds and Their Families Rs. 7.00 

Tales from a South Indian Village Rs. 2.25 The House by The Wood Rs. 3.00 

Writ* for a CMplSfo prict list m cstafoiss. Maw Otiaa araifoUa ia Hindi, BmgaiL Gajarati, Haiayaiaa, Taaii and Kannada 

CHILDREN'S BOOK TRUST 

*EHM HOWE 4 lAMMORSHMI Z*FM HMG HEW OEUW-ltEOtl 

Editor: K. S. PillaL Printed by Ravi siumfcT puiai nt the Indrapraatha Preaa (ChUdran'a Book Truat), Nebru Houae. 
Haw Dellil and pubHahed W him on behalf of Shankar’a Weakly from 040^ Odaoa Bldl, P. B. 218 New Delhl-l 

Phone: 40089 Telegram: ''GABTOONST* 
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In all humility, 
we cx>nfer upon ouisdhes 

a new degree: 


C.Tech. 



C. Tech, stands for Chloride Technolof y. 

It is a degree we fiave earned ourselves—and 
ourselves alone 

And Chloride Technology shows itself in the 
performance of our wide range of rechargeable 
batteries. It is the wealth of technical know how,^ 
resources in men, machines and materials. 

Chloride Technology grows out of 
our modern storage battery plants at Chinchwad 
and Shamnagar. 

You can see it working on city roads and 
highways of a growing nation. -V 

In far-flung forward areas, our soldiers keep ' 


in touch with base—tharHcs to the excellent ' 
performance of our teleg'ommunication batteridf. 

When the lights yo'off during a surgery, 
our stand-by power putS them on again instantly. 

And it is Chloride technology that has resulted 
in the acceptance ofjour products overseas— 
to the extent Of earning over Rs.1 crore In foreign 
^change last year. 

^The list goes on—and wherever you find our 
product, you will find Chloride Technology has 
resulted in peak efficiency and performance. 

At a crucial period in our nation's growth* 
involvomant is g.nica feeling Indeed. 


CHt^RIM 


Chhride'BchnoIogy tndkei us 
more involved than you 
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(Inclusive of postage) 


Sarfacc Mali 


India, Nepal, h Pakistan- 
Annual Rs. 28.00; Half-yearly 
Rs. 14.00 


Sri Lanka: Annual Rs. 32.00; 
Half-yearly Rs. 16.00 

Burma, Afghanistan A Mal¬ 
dives-Annual Rs. 44.00; 
Half-yearly Rs. 22.00 


All other anintries. Annual 
only: £3.00 or US $7.00 
or equivalent in other cur¬ 
rencies. 

Air Mail Surcharge 
(Additional to surface Mail 
rates) 

(For Annual subscription 
only) 

India & Nepal : Rs. 40.00; 
Sri Lanka, Pakistan, Burma, 
Afghanistan A Maldives: 

Rs. 58.00 

Aden, Arab Gulf A Iranian 
Gulf countries, S.E, Asia, 
Hong Kong A Philippines: 
£ 5.50 or $ 14.00 


U.K.; Continental Europe, 
Middle East, East Africa A 
Japan : £ 9.30 or $ 21.75; 

Australia; £ 10.50 or $ 27.50 
U.S.A., Canada, Mexico, 
Latin America, West Indies, 
Fiji, New Zealand : £ 13.00 
or $30.50 


Rates quoted in pound 
sterling or U,S, dollars icOl 
apply to equivalents in 
other ctirrencies at the offi¬ 
cial rates of exchange. 

Note: Direct-mail subscrip¬ 
tions arc booked on pre¬ 
payment of the subscrip¬ 
tion amount. 



GT(PFT).«II 


Circulation Manager 
Shankar’s Weekly 
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FREE THINKING 

JNDEPF.NDKNCE days come and go and the usual 
si)cech(*s are made. But this year despite the cliches in 
()j)timism and tlu* clarion calls and so on, there is an 
under-lying fear that the problems arc; altogetlu'r too much 
.lud incapable of solution in the manner in which the 
hiirc’aucracy tries to find solutions. The stark question is 
whether the system can absorb the shock of inflation and 
the price rise? and if it cannot what change in polity will 
l)e necessary to overcome the crisis. 1'hc middle class in 
India which is in fact the dominant factor in Indian poli¬ 
tics has always considered tluit there are only two alt(T- 
natives to the kind of parliamentary democracy we liave. 
Tliat is either a Coinmuni.st't)^pe government or military 
rule. But could there not be a third way? 

It is no use harking to the hackiuyed tJiemc of sarvo- 
daya. Such a system argues that the people are ready to 
live the simple life, abjure the use of goods produce d by 
high-skilled technology and practi.se the voluntary limita¬ 
tion of material goods. This is a pipe-dream because 
there is no one today who can even set a personal example 
and acquire the moral authority to ask the i^coplc to follow 
this life of austerity. It is a cruel irony that in(’n who 
travel in style and stay at the best houses and ho.stelrics 
should preach the simple life. 

A third way would be to accept that two-thirds of the 
people who live below the subsistence line want more of 
the good things of life and that until they get it, the oik'- 
third who are above the abysmal line should not wallow 
in prosperity. The government’s present economic pro¬ 
posals are a direct reversal of the policy of social justice 
in favour of higher production. This means asking the 
people to tighten their belts while at the same time give 
more and more latitude to those who already have. 
Obviously, this will only widen the disparities in styles of 
life and accentuate class confrontation. 

The time has come for the government to declare a 
ceiling on income. Tlie government docs that in the case 
of salaried workers but there are a wide range of loop¬ 
holes for the very rich. There are perciuisites and boun¬ 
ties for some sections of society. This is the class that the 
government dare not touch. They perpetuate themselves 
by giving their children better educational facilities and by 
exposing them to American .sophistication. At the bottom 
of the social unrest in India is the fear of the submerged 
that they will be permanent helots in a society that has 
ceased to be mobile. There are pretty few options left 
before the ruling class. And they are getting sieadily less 
with the march of time. 


The Man of the Week 



PLEASE TURN OVER FOR PEN PORTRAIT 












PARLIAMENT 


The Man of the Week 

TTJ R V. V. Giri camp to the 
highest ofik’c in the land 
in the nmst unusual circum¬ 
stances. lie came as an Inde¬ 
pendent candidate defeating 
the oflicial Congress candi¬ 
date with Congress votes 
primarily. Kut the issue was 
a fairly important one. The 
notion had gained currency 
that tliere should he two foci 
of power, the Prime Minister 
and the President, each 
checking the other. The 
real point was that tlu* 
Congress had to make up 
its mind how to solve the 
economic-social pnddems — 
by letting things drift along 
or holdly tackle the vested 
interests wdu» in fact hold 
power. Seemingly, the ma¬ 
jority faction led by the 
Prime Minister was for the 
latter course and the right 
elements were opposed to it. 
Mr V’. V. Giri identified him¬ 
self with the radical elements 
and was comfortably elected. 

Now that he is retiring it 
should devolve on him to 
analyst' the causes and mo¬ 
tives for the rift in the 
Congress Party and how 
much his elc^ctioii, hailed 
at that time by all secularist 
and socialist force's, helped 
to consolidate the forces 
against vested interests, lie 
retires at a time whtMi the 
economic crisis seems to be 
approaching a climax and 
when the govern men t is 
taking desperate measure's to 
check inflation and the price 
spiral. These measures 
which have alT<*cted the 
working classes adversely 
and let off the rich and the 
clever who know how to cut 
comers, are leading to a 
political crisis which may 
vitally affect future polity. 

In the confused times that 
wc live in, Mr Giri ha.s an¬ 
other duty to perform, a 
duty from which he should 
not shirk. That is to explain, 
as a radical w'hat has distor¬ 
ted the political proct'ss. 
what is holding up the pro¬ 
gress cvf the country and 
what should be done to over¬ 
come the lacunae in planning. 
This alone will justify the 
peculiar manner in which he 
was projecU'd to the Presi¬ 
dentship. 


Matter of Procedure 


JT had not been often that 
the Opposition could 
score a point in Parliament. 
Last week it did, when the 
Government sought to intro¬ 
duce the Second Finance 
Bill lor consideration of the 
Lok Sahha. The Speaker, 
Mr. G. S. Dhillon, upheld 
the Opposition interpreta¬ 
tion of the constitutional 
procedures of taking up the 
Ihll. He gave a clear-cut 
direction to the Goveni- 
nicnt lhat it should bring 
before liie House, within 
the session, demands for 
grants and the Appropria¬ 
tion i»ill in relation to the 
new taxation proposals ac¬ 
cording to the Second Fin¬ 
ance Bill. The Opposition 
had challenged the pro¬ 
priety of the Government’s 
methods. The passing of 
the Finance Bill without 
bringing up demands for 
grants and the Appropria¬ 
tion Bill was considered 
improper. The Opposition 
argued lhat the Bill must 
be preceded by the passing 
of demands for grants and 
the Appropriation Bill. The 
Speaker found the constitu¬ 
tional provision and rules 
of procedures on the side 
of the Opposition argument. 
Mr. Dhillon observed the 
Second Finance Bill was a 
sort of supplementary bud¬ 
get. He said the Govern¬ 
ment had relied on prece¬ 
dents in support of its 
methods. He had found 
from the records that his 
predecessors had not laid 
down procedural details 
but only made some obser¬ 
vations on the matter. Mr. 
Dhillon said in future, he 
would insist that the Gov¬ 
ernment strictly followed 
the constitutional provisions 
and the rules of procedures. 
He might lay down specific 
procedures after consulting 
senior members. Mean¬ 
while, he allowed the 
Second Finance Bill to be 
taken up. 

The Youth Congress rally 


in the capital on August 9 
sent waves of protest in 
both the Houses. As the 
rallyists were arriving at 
the Boat Club maidan, the 
Opposition, Vv^ithout suc¬ 
cess pressed for adjourn¬ 
ment motion in the Lok 
Sablia. The echoes of pro¬ 
test could be heard in the 
Houses days after the event. 
The misbehaviour of a 
train-load of the Youth Con¬ 
gress participants after the 
rally on their way back to 
Bombay at various stations, 
particularly at Bulsar, 
brought in angry protests 
from the Opposition when 
the attention of the matter 
was called in both Houses. 
In the Kajya Sabha refer¬ 
ences were made on the 
Government’s indulgence in 
helping the ruling party 
hold the rally. Railways 
had allowed ticketle.ss travel 
by Youth Congress workers. 
The radio was misused to 
give publicity. Tyres given 
to trucks bringing in ral¬ 
lyists. The police stood by 
as a train-load of Congress 
youth looted stalls in sta¬ 
tions en route to Bombay. 
Such were the charges. In 
the Rajya Sabha, Mr. Om 
Mehta. Minister of State for 
Parliamentary Affairs, deni¬ 
ed that instructions were 
given to the Railways to 
carry the Congress youth 
without ticket, nor were 
tyre permits given to truck 
drivers transporting the 
rallyists. The explanation 
did not satisfy the Opposi¬ 
tion. Except the CPI and 
Muslim League, the rest of 
the Opposition groups stag¬ 
ed a protest against the 
Government allowing the 
Youth Congress happening. 
In the Lok Sabha, the mat¬ 
ter came up for debate 
through a calling attention 
motion. As we went to 
press, the matter was still 
being debated. The basic 
issue was whether official 
machinery colluded with 


the Hilling party in hokf 
ing the rally. Was the 
Bulsar event, and such else 
where, due to official 
neglect of law and order? 
Were the norms of good 
citizenship totally set aside 
by groups of rallyists? The 
debate was getting hotter 
and hotter. 

Of late, the question of 
the Karnataka Export House 
alleged to have diverted 
stainless steel import licen¬ 
ces to benami firms result¬ 
ing in crores worth profite 
ering has been coming up 
Raised by certain Congress 
members, the matter is 
being fully used by the 
Opposition for launching 
their attack on Mr. Lalit 
Narain Mishra, during 
whose holding of Commerce 
portfolio the said export 
house was alleged to have 
indulged in the mal-prac- 
tices. His successor, Mr. 
D. P. Chattopadhyaya, has 
been absorbing the shock 
valiantly. Last week, Mr. 
Krishan Kant (Cong) and 
others pressed in the Rajya 
Sabha for a firm reply from 
the Government. Has the 
Government referred the 
Karnataka’s case to the CBI? 
If not, why not? Mr. Chat- 
topadyaya said it was not, 
because there was no clear 
case of malpractice estab¬ 
lished so far. Seventeen 
licencing authorities had 
been asked to probe into 
the allegations. Eleven had 
replied. Six were yet to 
do so. The members did 
not give the impression that 
the matter would be allow¬ 
ed to rest. 

ABSENTEE GALLERYMAN 
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And Cain Went Roaming- 



Nixon said that he was leaving without bitterness 


■^OW every patriotic citi- 
zen of this country 
can sit back and heave a 
sigh of relief and content¬ 
ment. Now is the occas- 
sion because for the first 
ever time in his life he has 
been authoritatively told 
that his country has the 
good fortune of being ruled 
by a set of people who' are 
absolutely and perfectly 
clean. Srimati Gandhi has 
said so and we have no 
reason to disbelieve her. 
For four years now she has 
been looking into the state¬ 
ments given by the mem¬ 
bers ofher cabinet regard¬ 
ing their assets and she is 
fully satisfied with them. 
That is the way to look at 
it. If our Hon'ble Minis¬ 
ters have told one truth 
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Clean 


they must have told other 
truths as well; it is elemen¬ 
tary logic. So, on the 
whole, it is only safe to as¬ 
sume that we have a com¬ 
pany of grand honest men 
above us directing our des¬ 
tinies, toiling day and night 
to give us a measure of 
socialism. 

That is great news be¬ 
cause it is a rare feat in 
these days of Nixons and 
Watergates. We have been 
hearing so much about 
political corruption in all 
parts of the world, in the 
East and in the West, that 
we had come to believe that 
politics after all might 
truly be the last resort of 
the scoundrel. Now we 
know that it is not so. That 

s 


Chit 


may be the way it is over 
there in the other parts of 
the world but here, in 
Bharat Varsh, it is differ¬ 
ent. Our men in Khadi 
had always been remark¬ 
ably pure and virtuous and 
now they, like the good 
old signora Caesar, are also 
known to be so. If any one 
thinks otherwise he is quite 
welcome to spend three or 
four years, as Mrs. Gandhi 
did, to look in the state¬ 
ments filed by the ministers 
and get as much satisfac¬ 
tion as he wants. 

Now, equipped as we are 
with that kind of purity, 
it will be quite all right for 
us to put on a superior 
look and also to give our 
American friends a few 


useful tips as to how to . 
avoid in future the kind ; 
of muddle that they have , 
got into now. The best; 
way to do it will be to give , 
a scientific analysis of the j 
reasons that have gone to i 
make us great. | 

We have to mention ? 
here the fact that in the j 
past we have had so many: 
men in our public life who i 
were prodigiously clean. I 
There was Sardar Pratapj' 
Singh Kairon who for many i 
years filled the political^ 
scene of the Punjab to thel' 
exclusion of all others. He- 
was a man of absolute and 
impeccable integrity, very 
much like our present-day 
ministers, but since in 
those days too there were 
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small-minded men who de- yana, Babu S. S. Ray of 
rived some sort of perver- Bengal, and Lalit Navarinji 
ted joy out of maligning of Kosi fame. They had 
great souls he too was not been under a cloud of sus- 
spared from charges of picion till recently but the 
corruption, favouritism, ne- clean chit has changed all 
potism and of abuse of his that, Allah be praised, 
position as the (-hief Minis- Now, the world may be 
ter to amass a fortune, curious to know how we 
Sri Nehru, ever anxious to manage it. It is a big 
preserve the virgin purity secret, almost as jealously 
of public life, immediately guarded as the Chakravarty 
looked into the charges; KeiJort on the National 
and so satisfied he was with Wage Policy, but still a 
the statements that he, one-time exemption could 
then and there issued a be made here. After all, 
clean bill of healh. With it is another great demo- 
that certilicate tucked into cracy that we aim to help 
his pocket the great man out. 

went on to rule for many Mr. Nixon was guilty of 
more years and then some- quite a good number of 
thing went wrong. That mistakes but none was big- 
part of the story is a sad ger than the one he made 
one and so is best forgotten, when he allowed his case 
But the important point is to be handled by such no- 
that Sri Nehru was fully toriously intractable bodies 
satisfied; that should be as the House Judiciary 
sufficient for us. ('ommittee and the senate 

Another name that Investigation Committee, 
comes readily to mind as That was an asinine deci- 
one which was given a sion; with that kind of un¬ 
clean chit by the most high committed minds around 
in the land in that of Sri one would never know 
Biju Patnaik who at first which way they would 
in person and then by jump, 
proxy rode for years and We can say from our ex- 
with great eclat the seat of periencee that if the Ame- 
power in Orissa. He and ricans are serious about 
Sri Biren Mitra along with not wanting a repetition 
their wives did the state of the unfortunate drama 
the great honour of mak- they should forthwith and 
ing it a subsidiary of the without further delay get 
Kalinga enterprises but their constitution amended 
the people as perverted to scrap and throw into the 
and as ungrateful as ever dump-heap all such loud- 
decided after a while that mouthed committees and 
the chit was too clean to also should write into the 
suit their faste and threw document a special clause 
the gentlemen out on their laying down that any one 
ears. As recently as a who levels any kind of 
year ago he made a soul- charges against the law¬ 
stirring ap])cal to the Go- fully constituted govern- 
vernor to give him another rnent or members thereof 
chance to provide his be- should lose immediately 
loved state with a clean and automatically his mem- 
and efficient administration bership of the legislature, 
free from corruption but We have decided to do it. 
the Governor proved to be At the same time, in order 
no better than the people, to make it quite clear that 
In short, a galaxy of dis- ours still is a government 
tinguished men of this of the people, by the peo- 
counlry have had their pie and for the people it is 
sterling characters certi- proposed to be provided 
fied in the past and the pre- that in case any overenthu- 
sent holders are no less siastic individual finds that 
distinguished among whom his urge to make a corn- 
member Bansilalji of Har- plaint in so strong as to be 
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overwhelming he can whis- less, 
per quite confidentially and However, it is quite ir- 
when nobody else is responsible to say that the 
around, the charges into proposed measures are 
the ears of the Prime Min- meant to cover up the 
ister who in turn will look guilty or to prevent the 
into them and get full satis- Opposition from discharg- 
fication in her own sweet ing its legitimate constitu- 
time. After such an amend- tional responsibiUtes. On 
ment it would be a con- the other hand, we have it 
genital nut that would dare on the authority of the 
to open his mouth to voice most reliable spokesman 
a charge. If there is any available that the govern- 
stilL our i^rima facie* will ment is committed to the 
take care of it. That is a cause of democracy and 
brand new system we have will give the Opposition, at 
developed all by ourselves, all times, the respect that 
Under the system, at its is rightfully its. The Op- 
perfect best, the accused, position is quite welcome 
in the noblest traditions of to bring any specific charg- 
Ihe British law, is presum- es against any member of 
ed to be innocent until the government and we 
proved otherwise and is have the most solemn as- 
allowed to examine the suranccs of the Prime 
evidences adduced to deter- Minister herself that no 
mine if there is a prima matter how high or mighty 
facie case against him. the personality involved 
This system is never known may be the member so 
to have failed. Sri Bansi- charged will be, whether 
lal looked into the charges he likes it or not, made to 
against him and in no time go into the evidences to 
at all found that he was not see if there is a prima facie 
guilty. And Sri S. S. Ray against himself. If he feels 
looked hard and long for a that there is, he will have 
prima facie case against to take the consequences, 
him but could not find it; If there is not, well, it 
and so had to declare him- cannot be helped. After 
self innocent and clean, all, the growth of a healthy 
There are criticisms, democratic tradition is 
There will always be be- much more important than 
cause there will always be the sentiments of the 
people who will not stop motley crowd that goes in 
at anything to prevent so- the name of Opposition, 
cialism from coming; we 

have to march on regard- RAZIYA 



^’Down with anti-dowry law. How else can one afford to 
bring the bride to one’s home town?” 

18 Angiisl 1874 



Others Are Copying India 



For the first time women arc allowed to become bullfighters in spain. 


Blazing New Trails 


'JpiIOUCH there is all round breed c'oronary thrombosis 
scarcity and inflation and while evening walks only 
universal discontent and dis- cause cancer, how eating 
tress^ we have not failed to with tlu' left hand is more 
acquire the characteristics of healthy than eating with the 
a developed country in many right, how skirt-length rev('als 
fields: we have our share of personality traits and other 
loose living and corruption, factors. Now that a team of 
our hippies, our L.S.D. ra- Seientists in Calcutta hav(' 
cketcers, our blue film insti- established that the Indian 
tutes, our five star hotels, women’s habit of squatting 
uur c*arpct baggers. in the kitchen contributed to 

their long life, and that th(' 
But in a few things we modern woman attending to 
have still to catch up with her po^s and pans standing 
tile Occident gone haywire; is fated to die young, wc 
've thought we had to have have taken our rightful place* 
uiir own brood of crack-pot among nations that can boast 
‘Scientists that in the U.S. and of steady scientific advance- 
other countries go on regal- ment. 
ing the public with discove¬ 
ries as to how gluttons live The said scientists have 
longer than frugal caters, also vindicated the tradition- 
how early morning walks rigged preference of Indians 
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tor plantain lt*avcs by inak- also discover in course of 
ing the discovery that it is lime the salutary effect of 
healthier. Now wc can pla- gold oniaiiKMits on blood cir- 
cidly sit back and wait for dilation and that of vermi- 
thc plethora of discoveries lion on versalility. Definite- 
that are bound lo follow in ly, with the momentous step 
cjuick succession, demonstra- forward, wv can almost say 
ting how cow-dung cakes W(' have ani\'('d so far as 
are superior to coal and gas, crack-pot sci(*iict' is concern- 
how the habit of relieving ed. 
oneself by roadside helps 

one to live longer than those Tlierc is however yet ano- 
that resort modern conveni- ther field wliere India seem- 
ences, how cattle and curs ingly lags miles behind the 
let loose on public highways sophisticated conntrie.s of the 
contribute to better driving world: in tlu! field of n'cord- 
efficiency and lesser accid- creation. While acrobatics 
ents, how noisy chewing can and athletics have new and 
remedy liver complaints, how better records every year, 
coconut chutney can fight an there are fields not so wide- 
effective rear-guard action ly known vherc also records 
against weak hearts and arc made and broken every 
ward off heart attacks and now and then as a direct rc- 
cure tuberculosis. They will suit of individual enterprise. 
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The former is no longer con¬ 
fined to individiiiil endeuv- 
onr: lliev have hcvonie vast, 
organised eomininiity affairs, 
like sex and eiiine; the latter 
still depends on individual 
initiative, and lowis of the 
huinan raee in the atlvaneed 
eonniries, out to impnne the 
level of liiiman [uafonnanee, 
are loiilimioiisly at it. We 
in India seaieely know there 
is a world leeord lor drink¬ 
ing wati'f (thc‘ otluT drink¬ 
ing is praeliially a eoininu- 
nity iinderiaking and is con¬ 
stantly b(‘ing improved) for 
eonlinnons sp('aking, conti¬ 
nuous smiling, nonstop hik¬ 
ing, ealing, rolling, standing, 
sitting and otliir things. 

I'here is a record for livi'- 
lobs^ r ealing, and anotluT 
for li\t‘ Irog ealing. One 
drinks (it oniiee's of keros('iK: 
oil ovt‘r three’ eiijis of e'ofh'(’ 
to b('at a previous record of 
(iO ounce’s of ke’rosene oil 
over two cups ol coffe’e'. A 
man we’e’ps foi 72 he)nrs and 
thre’e* minute's at .i sire'leh to 
imprene npe)n the pre’vie)iis 
performane-c ol 72 hours tvve) 
minutes. A pisei-eultiire’d 
enthusiast ge)bbl(‘s u]) seve’ii 
eight-inch fishe’s in epiiek 
.succession to heal ihe’ \ve)rld 
re(e)rd of six nine inch fishes 
(56 against 54 fish-inelu's) 
to be trouiice’d tlu^ next week 


vaneeel sophistication k’aving 
us behind. And it is a fact 
ilia» v\e can e’asilv' create and 
belter re’eords in many fie’lds, 
il we- just trv. 


ATTENTION 

The Editor welcomes articles not exceeding 
1000 words (satire or humour) light verse, poems, 
short stories and pocket cartoons for publication. 


Address: 


SHANKAR’S WEEKLY 
Post Box No. 218 
New Delhi—1. 


Please enclose stamps jor return of manuscripts. 


by a goliath swallowing retariat official can hold a two occasions broken thi* 
(‘ight fishes measuring eight candle of Kumbakarna. Even continuity of slogan shouting 
inelic's each. today we have records and by drinking tea. Howevei, 

Of all lh(\s(’ most of us arc are continuously at it im- both arc determined to 
imawan’, lost as vve are in proving the previous perfor- smash the record in th>’ 
mundane piirsnils round the mance and beating th(' pre- next contest when their party 
clock (pK’uing up before ra- vious best, though what with will be holding a demonslra- 
lion shops, cement store.s, newsprint seareitv', advertise- tioii against the Centre fo< 
supermarki’ls selling soap, m('ut <‘X])losion, VIP spec'- its refusal to convert thi 
soda and sim-flovver oil. This dies and \V7itergate, tlu’y arc State’s 36-crore overdraft into 
is a vci) unsatisfac'tory state denied newspaper space. A a lhrcH.’-huiKlred year inter 
ol affairs; uiiliss we take an few sek'cled feats are listed est free loan, 
active int(’r(\st and make below which will make us Shri Kappan koppan Kiin- 
elforts to create or improve aware of oiir great potentia- happaii little^ knew he was 
woild records in such or lity in the field. (Though creating a world record for 
similar fu4ds, the world will given in new'spaper jargon, smashing window-panes when 
march lorvvard towards ad- thev were not published in during the Student agitation 

any paper.) yesterday against attendance 

Sliri Manclook WViitlicr- n’gistc'rs lie broke his five 
eoek Uliai vesterday wrested li"ndrcd .and fiftyfiftli glass 
(he floor-crossing eliainpion- to a shop 

sliip title from the erstwhile The Students’ Fede 

In laet, we h.,%.- such re- Akkarepacha Akran- '•''‘'O". "’•''>''''8 to the world- 

eords, though with our clia- takunju by making liis seviii- "iiportanee of the fad, 

raeliTislie di.sineliualion for ty ninth iloor crossing in three “PO” govem- 

propaganda we do not ad- years. Ihe previous rceord to declare a w^ks 

ccM lise llie facts and claim ^'•as seventv (>ight in three holiday in honour of the feat, 
our place in the world of re- years four months. Shri Siestasidiib Sonewala 

cords. In mueh-marriedness, Weathereoek Bhai replying f State Secretari.at h.as 
tl:.‘ woild has heard of Solo- to Midtalions modestly di.s- “‘^vancc’ 

moil and Brigliam Yoimg, claimed any distinction for intToment m recognition ol 

hut our Lord Krishna with tlm feat, and said he was f record-making feat of 

his record lf)(M)S-strong bar- «nly .sc’rviug the motherland, 

cMu would have reduced the downtrodden, the man in Jhc 

them to microscopic insigiii- tl'‘' '‘treet, socialism and God Pr^’vious record m tins field 

fieanee. In mueh-headediioss, •’>' “ftinW '» obedience 

lli(‘r(‘ is no rival to Havana, the call of his conscience 

.111 . ■ from lime to time-snlit sovcn months. Given the op- 

Ihongl, he may not win ns t«om lime to time split ^ , 5 ^. 

,my laurels lieing a citizen of «'coiid, as some nnsympa- 

Sli Lanka. In .sleep, no sec- h. He said ^ord in the course of the 

he would strive* to improve next year or two. 
his own rc’cord as soon as A businessman who natu- 
possible. rally preferred to remain 

civ^; \/f\fx/r ii, « unidentified said here today 

Snri Alarx-IMao Marathon- xi i. u j j i_x 

, , r , .1 *hat he had no doubt 

kodan of Kerala c’asily creat- Jjq world record for 

ed the w'orld record for rais- income tax evasion, since the 
ed'fist slogan shouting, keep- amount evaded ran into 
ing his right fist aloft .and several crorcs. He was pat- 

all the while shouting slogans rtotic enough to sec what it 
, - , . . meant to his mother country 

continuously for thirty-two to be able to face the world 

hours forty-five minutes be- with another world record, 
fore the Secretariat. A possi- but was not prepared to 
ble rival that claimed to have “forward and establish 
done it for fifteen minutes the claim unless foil and un- 

. qualined immunity was pro- 
more was eliminated when it mfeed by the government 

, ■ ’ ’ ’ SIS MANZI 
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was held by Kaka Mahodra- 
ma who moved eight files in 


was revealed that he had on 
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Relief Operation 



The flood situation in Biliar is reported to be very serious. 


India Pavilion—1984 


The India International Fair has been postponed. 
—News item. 

f^OME children to the India staU 
^ Of 1984 

\Ve*ve some priceless exhibits 
You*ve never seen before 
Your Papa and your Mama 
Of course uM recognise 
With deep nostalgia all the things 
Displayed before your eyes. 

Stall A 

Take a good look children 
Tis called: ‘A CAKE OF SOAF 
Don*t iouch! If it gets damaged 
Of replacement there's no hope! 

Stall B 

The liquid in this bottle 
We bet you've never seen 
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Don't try to guess—yonll never know 
It is called KEROSENEI 

Stall C 

Now here is something precious 
‘It was once in common use 
'Tis VANASPATI—now displayed 
Both in the tin and loose! 

Stall D 

When you were young dear children 
On this you were fed— 

I don't think tjotill remember 
It is A LOAF OF BREAD 

Stall E 

We planned this counter empty 
Because we wisely know 
That as the fair goes on there'll be 
More exhibits to show! 

LEONORA 
IS August 1974 




Ministerial Zeal 


'J’HE country’s powcrs-that- 
bc, starlinj^ with the 
Prime Minister and ending; 
not e\’en with the Di’puty 
Ministers in tin* States, seem 
to liave a special weakness 
for th(* country’s journalists, 
who hav(' been tiiri](‘d into 
some sort of a favourite flog¬ 
ging liorse. In th(\s(' days of 
volubility minus action, no 
Ministerial speech or oflicial 
statement is coinpU*le with¬ 
out some loving rc'h'rencc or 
repealed loving reference’s to 
the allegc'd di'geiKTacy of 
Indian journalists. It is they 
who are n’sponsiblc for poor 
agricultural or industrial 
production; it is they who 
are out to “subve rl dcinocrac’y 
and th(‘ rule of law” (as if 
these existed in India of the 
seventi('s); it is they who 
liabitnally inisnndcrstand, 
mi.s(iiiot(', niisreport and mis¬ 
interpret thi' khaddardcan 
Congressmen. 

Inauguraling a Congress of 
journalism students in the? 
West bungle capital of Col- 
malnagar, Mr. Intcrminahly 
Kribbing, Minister, doth he 
po.ssess (h’rman ge*ne\s?) ex¬ 
horted the*m “to study se)cie'- 
ty in its complexity so as to 
project iucidemts and hap¬ 


penings effectively”. Also, 
implied accusations were 
ni«idc when the Minister said 
that “preifessional competen¬ 
ce’, divorced from a sense of 
se)cial commitment, was very 
dangerous”. Running his 
fingers through the* few 
stiands of hair left on his 
.shining Aryan-looking pate, 
the Minister concluded on a 
not(’ of oi^timism when he 
suggested: “Why don’t these 
jK'ople who see nothing but 
.sloth and incompetence in 
me and th(' likc’s of me, come 
over to the Central capital of 
Chaupiitnagar for a six- 
montli course on “Tin* Sup¬ 
reme Importance Of Being 
Socially Committed”, And, 
of course, they are always 
w('leonK’ to my place for a 
bada or clihota i)('g of green 
lemon in hot water.” 

\\'('ll, this got the journa¬ 
lists of (h)Iinalnagar think¬ 
ing, Wliat is this “social com¬ 
mitment” stuff, anyway? To 
d('tcrmiu(‘ for themselves 
w^helh(*r it was a building 
lik(' the Qntab, or a piece of 
wild-Kfc like the .spotted 
deer, the journalists packed 
themsc'lves into bu.scs and 
trains and trams and trucks, 
and made a hurried beeline 



'*More taxes on cigarettes. Honestly now smoking is only a 
euphemism for wilful payment of duty.” 


for Chaupatnagar. What they Zindabad! Male Power, Mur- 
found out w'as quite differ- dabad! 
enl from what they had ex¬ 
pected. It n’scmbled neither As soon as the six-montli 
the Qutab nor the spotted course was over, the? visiting 
deer. Rather, it was a most journalists packed themselves 
useful populist phrase to oiicx) more into their trams 
which the politicians had and trains and trucks and 
taken recourse, to justify the made the return journey to 
style and content of tlieir their homes. No sooner had 
poor iDerformance over the they reached tlicir destina- 
years. Tlie In-fabricating tion than they w’ere summon- 
Minister, wdio threw a lavish ed to yet another of that 
gard(’n party in honour of monstrous species: Press 

th(» visiting journalists, made Conferences. West Bungle’s 
a short speech on the occa- Minister for In-fabricating 
.sion, lasting only an hour and in recent limes the tar- 
and a half in course of which get of many charges of cor- 
hc forgot his memorized lec- ruption made a statement at 
ture only thrice; he said that, the said news conference 
simply put, “social commit- that i)re.sent-day journalism 
ment” iTU’aiis being cominitt- was “devoid of idealism”, 
(’d to society (what genius!), and that a “realistic ap- 
to the masses, and working proacli” to the country’s pro- 
for the amelioration of their blems was absent. It was not 



problems. But what the jour¬ 
nalists found out for them¬ 
selves was quite different 
from what the Minister had 
said. 

They realised that, actual¬ 
ly, it was a piece of politi¬ 
cal phraseology to perpe¬ 
tuate Kongregation rule in 
the country, which, when 
one came to think of it, was 
actually the personal rule of 
one individual. Women’s Lib, 


for the journalists to point 
out that Minister’s statement 
closely resembled the pro¬ 
verbial case of the sieve cri¬ 
ticizing the needle for its 
hole. For, for every sin of 
omission or commission that 
a journalist may (or may 
not) commit, a Kongregation 
politician smilingly commits 
many more and lives to smile 
another day. 

VIDYARTHY CHATIERJEE 
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From One Pocket to Another 



Mr. C. Subramaniam has said that the Govt, would have to review its wheat policy. 


'l''HERE may come a day 
when this country of 
ours may be a virtual 
El Dorado where milk and 
honey flow plentifully and 
happiness reigns supreme. 
An honest man may no 
longer be considered the 
noblest work of the 
Creator. His rightful place 
will be usurped by the 
worker of the new era 
who may not care to do 
a spot of job with the 
freedom not to work at all. 

This will be the time 
when all our count^men, 
no matter what their age 
or sex, may find full job 
satisfaction in ‘gainful em- 
pl03nnent’. Watching the 
clock—will be one of the 
many pastimes for all those 
who are supposed to toil 
and sweat for the love of 
work. 

The privileges and bene¬ 
fits that may accrue to the 
vast concourse who toil to 
boost national productivity 
will be a legion. In addi¬ 
tion to the many allowances 
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Never Dies 

including house rent, D.A., 
and city compensatory allo¬ 
wances there will be a desk 
allowance based on the ac¬ 
tual time spent in office pre¬ 
mises. Extra money will 
also be provided for trans¬ 
port, entertainment and a 
free spending allowance to 
make up for the shortfalls 
in the salary if any. In 
addition to sick, privilege 
and casual leave there will 
be french leave which any¬ 
body will be able to avail 
of as and when the need 
arises. 

Dc-sanctification of the 
work ethic will be the order 
of the day and anybody 
who wants to excel by put¬ 
ting his productive output 
above normal will be re¬ 
primanded and warned. Ab¬ 
senteeism and inefficiency 
will not be a slur on the 
work force. There will be 
all-out support from trade 
unions for a two-day week 
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the Dream 

to enable workers to follow 
their preoccupations during 
the major part of the week 
such as taking to a hobby, 
spending warm and sunny 
days outdoors playing cards 
and stealing office and fac¬ 
tory time whenever they 
can manage it. Since every¬ 
body has job security from 
the time of joining duty, 
it will not possible to give 
the sack to any worker no 
matter how inefficient he 
might be. 

The workman in addition 
to pecuniary benefits will 
be entitled to a few breaks 
while on duty including 
coffee, tea, beer and breaks 
for catnapping. With these 
in-built facilities there is 
hardly any chance of a 
worker being at his place 
of work whether in office 
or factory. In order to 
counter this happy situa¬ 
tion workers will be allow¬ 
ed to work overtime at 


quadruple rates after office, 
hours. There will be no 
shortage of money and 
everyone will be paid their 
salary weekly instead of 
monthly. 

In tliis pleasant situa¬ 
tion, when the country’s 
work force is so gainfully 
employed and in fine fettle 
the sectors of industry and 
agriculture will have a 
number of reasons to cheer , 
about. The tourist trade 
will no doubt pick up since 
there will be a rush from ! 
even the far corners of the 
world to our El Dorado, to 
study and emulate the 
methods employed in the 
creation of a workers’ 
paradise. The national cof- j 
fers will be full to the brim 
and shortages, hoarding, r 
blackmarketing and food 
adulteration will be things 
of the past. And this means 
real victory for the under¬ 
dog. 

A. J. 
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Freedom of the Sea 


TT had bet-ii raining the piece of open space at green park in the centre, me, but are you one of the 
^ whole day in Bombay and Br(»ach Candy nearby but it with sleek cars parked in residents?** 
being cooped up in a small did not count because right front of elegant blocks of 

onc-roomt^d flat was a bor- next to it the sea was being flats—and towards the west This time we were prepar¬ 
ing experience. Luckily the re-claimed and the place was a broad terrace paved with ed, with a different answer, 
clouds lifted towards th(* littered with ugly huts, noisy stone. Children were skip¬ 
evening and w'c walked cran«\s, earth-levellcrs and ping ropes and ‘ayahs’ were “No, not yet—but we 
out for a little stroll huge boulders. A pity, we giving an airing to little kids could be, if we can buy 
to exercise' tli(* limbs a bit. thought, that private greed in prams. A few elderly re- a flat here; if any are still 
What we would hav(' liked and mimicipal opportunism sidents were taking their going. We were just having 
most was to walk along should join hands like this leisun’ly evening walk. round. Is the owner 

some* proiiunadc* l)y tlie sea, to pn?v('iit lakhs of ordinary , riromicoc Iw 

to feel tlu' Iresh bree/e on people from enjoying a sim- After a while one of them i ^ / / 

th<‘ face and watch the pie pleasure like a ramble who had apparently been chancer 

waves coming in and break- along the sea-front and wat- observing our movements „. r i j • * 

ing on the* rocks. chiiig the sun go down be- came over and said, “Excuse snowed interest. 

\ond the horizon, silhoiiet- me, but do you live here?” “I am his representative,” he 
As the crow' fli('s, tin' sea ting romantic country sail- .said, “How big a flat do you 

was hardly a hundred yards boats, perhaps carrying gla- We shook our head truth- ^vant?** 

aw'ay but the entire sea- morons cargoes of contra- fully. 

front was covered by tall band. “Well, four bed-rooms.** 


We shook our head truth- 


His face showed interest. 
“I am his representative,** he 
said, “How big a flat do you 
want?** 


sky-s(‘raper.s or modest seven- 

stories buildings, all marked Sick of the sight of over- 
“Privat(': No Thoroughfare”, whelming structures of ce- 


1 » 1 “Well, four bed-rooms,** 

111 that case, he went on ^ 

Skk »f Ihc sigl .1 ot o>Tr- in a manner mggwing that “>> "“'“I')'- 


“Private': Nr) Thoroughfare”, whelming structures of ce- he had thrown out many be spacious and with 

Th(‘ iK'anst spot where th(' inent and stei'l, we walked tresspassers like us before, French windows-not lower 
averagi* citizc'n could have confidently into one of the “1 must ask you to leave; than the tenth floor. In the 

rambled by tlu’ opr'ii sea ‘private’ estates when the outsiders an^ not permitted neighbourhood of three to 

was the Worli Sea Face two chowkidar .at tl.o pte hap- here.” 

miles awav on one side and pened to be looking the i n ^ n t 

the Marine Dri\i‘ four miles other way. Here was an Wc know enough about we talk; it has 

away on th(' oth(*r. Tliere oasis of prosperity and gra- ^bc world and do not dis- been a long day at the fac- 

was, oi course, a fifty yard cious living, a delightfulK' I’^’gard lightly such clear tory.’* 
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statements from wealthy per¬ 
sons, particularly when there “You pay cash?’* 
were two ‘durwans* in khaki 

now discreetly watching the “Sure; half number one and 
proceedings. Wc walked out half niimher two,” we said 

to the rcKid, full of crowds reassuringly having picked 
returning from work. . Tt i . 

” up the black-money jargon 

It is well-known that once had 

you get the sea salt in your been in Bombay, 
bloo^ you cannot easily get 

it out of your system. We enough. I’m sure 

had much the same feeling, w'e can do business. Perhaps 
When a little further on we a little too late now to have 
saw a newly completed « the flats. May I 

twenty-one stoned building . 

-from which lights were shi- .y®” “P ” 

ning from only four or five ^*^8^ 

flats. Not able to resist the , 

need for a little more walk Certainly—but before nine 

to loosen the limbs wc o’clock. The number is*..’*, 

strode in through its gate, and we reeled off the Bom- 

past the concrete car-pjirk to bay Central Railway En- 

the swimming pool near the ^ o ^ l 

boundary wall next to the 

Arabian Sea. which we remembered hav¬ 

ing tried unsuccessfully to 
After a few minutes a get through to It the whole 
prosperous looking person water-logged day. 
accosted us and asked the 

dreaded question. “Pardon H. R. LUTHRA 

’ UtAnflMlUM 





Ten Minutes Hate 


/()U are a fooll” iiistrativc arrangements for 

^ The voice was familiar, my reception and erealuri‘ 
\<)icc could not have comforts.” 
ln'ssed me. It must be 

liliiig somebody cdsc. I “I had c-noiigh of you 
cl no heed. here!” 


1 am telling you, you.. 

. . 1 . .perfect. . .fool! “Tlie 
(■( made me turn. 

riu’ owner of the voice 
irii (?mphasised the open- 
si ritence with an appro- 
ale adjective was my wife, 
i' have lived together for 
\ears. She had been a 
'(k wife, as most of the 
iilli Indian Brahmin wives 
lur age are. 

Von are telling me?” I 
Lrd incrediiloii.sly. 

“None but you, none but 


I You see, if you call your 
d)aiid names, even at this 
c stage of our married life, 
II will go to hell. 

I wanted to appeal to her 

•liefs. 

1 damn carel” 

“But I care!” 

“You can go to hell with 
mr carer 

“If I could come with you 
will be all right. I want 
)ii to be with me always, 
ut with all my goodness — 
t^ing honest work, obeying 
^vs, rules and regulations 
cnlar and divine, I shall 
in heaven after death, 
you are not in heaven, my 
c there will be hell! I have 
'»'n depending on you all 
lesc 40 years, for sewing on 
y buttons, for fetching Ras- 
pills, and many other 
*higs. Who will do all these 
me in heaven if you arc 
ot there. Often you have 
>Id me you would like to 
before me so that you 
[?wld receive me in heaven 
‘h'r making sufficient admi- 

fluiikai^ Weekly. 


“What have* I done to pro¬ 
voke you?” 

“You have not done what 
1 told you in 1950 and later. 
If you had done according 
to iny wishes you would not 
have landed tlic’ family in 
the soup!*’ 

“What is it?” 

“1 told you to buy gold 
whc'n ii was Rs. 5, Rs. 75, Rs. 
100. I ask('d you to buy 
Godrej when it wjis Rs. 100. 
I told you lo take me to 
movies on pilgrimages, tours 
and holiday Jaunts lo enjoy 
life. You in crass .stii- 
[)iclity said money bad to be 
sav(‘d. You .sbowc^d off your 
economics knowk?dge and 
said gold ornaments would 
depredate. You said wearing 
diamond was the outcome of 
vanity. You wanted to save, 
save for the future. You 
tliought I was a big fool and 
was extravagant! You said 
my father was and so was I.” 

“I plead guilty to all tliose 
things which you cite as cri¬ 
mes, iny dear.” 

“You thought you were 
Gunnar Myrdal, Smuelson, 
Adam Smith, Marx and En¬ 
gles all in one. You said 
money invested in the bank 
grows, you said they help 
the country’s industries, 
whereas gold in box or on 
me locked up money and 
was unproductive. 

1 told you to buy housing 
land. You said you would 
buy only when you wanted 
to build. Those who bought 
a plot then for a thousand 
sell it now for ten thousand 
and in some places up to 
a lakh of rupees. Now gold 
sells Rs. 500 and silver one 


thousand cjight luindrc'd ru¬ 
pees and Godrej Rs. 1,000. 
diamonds have gone up 
ten times. What has your 
saving led you up to? 
You go and buy a Dc’Ihi 
D« ■ velopmen t Au thori ty flat 
wliich seeps down water and 
is all Jiirnna sand and no 
cement for Rs. 50,000. You 
(luoted, whcmevcT I advisc’d 
you, the Sanskrit verse tro- 


incns u'onls tvotiUl wreck 
ijoti. Now t(01 me arc‘ you 
not jokc'r of the pack. If you 
had done what I lold you to 
do your capital gains would 
have c'liabled you to buy to¬ 
day s necessities al the in- 
er(‘asing prices. Am I an 
economist or are* you?” 

D. MrTIIUSWAMY 


IF 

PRICES 
GO UP 


THERE IS ONE THING 


rnir 



-> not to buy more than 
what you need. 

Those who have money to waste' 
may buy things at any price. 

But no trader can put up prices 
on the encouragement of such 
persons alone. 

It is your purchase that 
matters to him. 

Defeat the unscrupulous trader. 
Avoid ‘shopping’. 

Buy only essentials. 

When prices rise, don't panic 
and buy more. 

If you do, that is the surest 
way of pushing up prices. 


BUY ONLY WHAT YOU MUST 


MvfIVOT 
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INCOME-TAX RAIDS ARB BRING/NS IN 

great dividends to the government. 
INCOME-TAX OPPICBRS HAVE NEVER 
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l\veiity seven years Indqieiideiice 



IVventy years 
significant service 


Born in 1954. Hindustan Steel Limited was 
perhaps the largest and boldest venture of Free 
India. We believe we have made some contribu* 
tion to our coming of age as an industrial 
nation; we have helped to develop our material 
and human resources, our self-confidence and 
self-reliance. 

QROWIMQ INDUSTRIES 

To India's growing industries, as on March 31. 1974. 
the Bhilai. Rourkela and Durgapur Steel plants of 
Hindustan Steel have supplied over 12.8 million 
tonnes of pig iron« one million tonnes of ingots. 7.3 
million tonnes of semis, and over 22 million tonnes 
of finished steel. 

We have also supplied about 6.6 million tonnes ot 
coke, a million tonnes of coal chemicals, and 6.3 
million tonnes of miscellaneous by-products that 
Include middlings, slags, dolomite, etc. 

To the agricultural industry, we have so far supplied 
over 1.8 million tonnes of calcium ammonium nitrate 
end 660.000 tonnes of ammonium sulphate— 
fenitizers. manufactured from by-products, vital to 
Improving India's agricultural yields. Besides, we 
have ensured a steady supply of steel for irr'gation 
projects, construction of dams, deep tubewelis silos, 
farm equipment and other agricultural uses. 

,The total selee value of all these materials amounts to 
^•pproximstely Rt 3694 croros excluding exports. 


The approximate break-up of finished steel despatches 
from the public sector plants as on March 31, 1974 is 
as follows. 



Quantity 

Porcontage 


in million 

of total 


tonnes 

daapatches 

A. Defence 

0.88 

3 

Railways 

4 60 

20 

Other Government 
departments 

4.94 

22.6 

Total (A) 

10.32 

46.6 

B. Industries 

6.97 

32 

C. Stockists, including 

HSL stockyards 

4.95 

22.6 

Total 

22.24 

100 


The Alloy Steels Plant has supplied 20.6 thousand 
tonnes of ingots, end 188.2 thousand tonnes of 
finished tool, alloy and special steels valued at Rs 88 
crores to the country's sophisticated industries such 
as eutomstlon. aviation, atomic energy, ordnance 
factories, machine tool industries, etc. 

Between October. 1970 and March. 1974 Hindustan 
Steel has imported a little over 2 million tonnes of 
steel to meet the urgent needs of priority Industries. 
To ensure a steady supply of vital inputs like coke, 
iron ore. limestone, etc.for its plants. Hindustan Steel 
has developed its own captive mines, quarries and 
washeries. which have produced millions of tonnes of 
the materials requirsd. 
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DISTRIBUTION 

A Central Sales Organisation, backed by a network of 
20 stockyards throughout the country, has been set up 
to ensure prompt delivery and equitable distribution 
at reasonable prices. The total sales turnover since 
Inception, including exports, has been Rs 3886 crores. 

Since the Bokaro Steel Plant went into operation 
in October 1972. over half a million tonnes of pig iron 
valued at Rs 31.5 crores. have also been supplied 
through our Central Sales Organisation to meet the 
country's demand. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE EARNINGS 

Hindustan Steel entered the export market with pig 
Iron and semis in 1959; subsequently stepped up its 
exports to cover a wide range of products particularly 
when there was a decline in the domestic demand for 
steel. So far over 6 million tonnes of pig iron, ingots, 
semis, finished steel products and coal chemicals have 
been exported to over 40 countries in six continents 
against international competition, earning nearly 
Rs 241 crores (FOB) worth of valuable foreign ex¬ 
change for the country. Since commissioning of its 
first blast furnace. Bokaro Steel has exported through 
Hindustan Steel, pig iron valued at Rsl 1 croics(FOB). 

MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 

Hindustan Steel has directly employed and developed 
a new generation of over 130,000 industrial workers 
and managers and generated new skills and technolo¬ 
gical disciplines which are a basic necessity for the 
sustained growth of any modern steel industry. 

CONSULTANCY SERVICES 

The realisation that the development of an indigenous 
consultancy.design and engineering service was impe¬ 
rative to Indian Steel led Hindustan Steel to establish 
in 1959 its Central Engineering and Design Bureau. If 
is now an independent Company: "Metallurgical and 
Engineering Consultants (India) Limited" (MECON) 

MODERN TECHNOLOGY 

Our plants incorporate the latest developments in 
steel like the LD Process, sintering, etc. Other techno¬ 
logical innovations to increase steel productivity and 
conserve scarce raw materials are being taken in 
hand. Some of these are: high top pressure, auxiliary 
fuel injection. oxygen lancing, slag granulation, pel¬ 
letization. beneficiation of iron ore. etc. A nucleus of 
Research and Development has been formed. 

In keeping with market demand, product diversifica¬ 
tion and rationalising of various sections have been 
initiated. Wa have Introduced in the market cold rolled 
galvanised ahaaia. piain galvanized sheets in coils, 
electrolytic tinplates, heavy rails to Indian and inter¬ 
national apacifioations. etc. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 

This is the financial position of Hindustan Steal 
Limited as of March 31,1974 : 


Total income 

Less: Excise duty 
and 

Freight outward 
Net income 
Total expenses 
Leaving Cash surplus 
Stock of finished and 
semi-finished products 

Total surplus 

Out of this. Government dues 
on interest 

We are left with 

But had to account for depreciation 


In the year 1973-74. we have made a profit of 
R8 4.81 crores. thus reducing the previous under- 
provision of depreciation to Rs 246 crores. This 
represents our accumulated loss so far. From our cash 
reserves, we met our working capital needs as well 
as re-invested Rs 118 crores on additions and balanc¬ 
ing facilities, and repaid long-term and short-term 
Government loans to the extent of Rs 170 crores. Our 
outstanding Government loans are Rs 374 crores. 

Currently, our plants have to provide annually depre¬ 
ciation of about Rs 69 crores and interest charges of 
about Rs 24 crores. that is a total of Rs 93 crores. 
Cost escalation of inputs last year was estimated at 
Rs 38 crores. Excise duty paid in 1973-74 was Rs 101 
crores, as against Rs 96 crores paid in the previous 
year, and yet. significantly, the per tonne steel price in 
India is way below world steel prices. 

WHERE WE STAND TODAY 
Today. Hindustan Steal Limited is 20. Young yet 
mature. To get where we ere. we have had to 
struggle hard and overcome many obstacles 
including our own inexperience. Harder struggle 
lias ahead because as our production increases, 
the infrastructural imbalances—raw materials, 
transporation, power—come in the way. But 
we are confident of our progress. 

It is the vitality of youth and the faith in our 
future that have helped us along, even as it has 
helped along our nation. As we take stock and 
look to the future, we steel ourselves for 
greater efforts. With the formation of the Steel 
Authority of India Limited, we feel confident of 
more efficient, more productive service to India. 

BINinniTJUV STEEL 



Rs<in croiea) 

4264 

289 

644 

3461 

2896 

665 

151 

706 

269 
437 
683 
(-) 246 
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Doing Nothing 


J AlVl cloiiiR nothing now, ex- 
crpl to write about doing 
nothing. I have just relumed 
from an oirieor’s room in the 
Secretariat which has a board 
displayed prominently. The 
board says “If you have no¬ 
thing to do, don’t do it here.’* 
Well my immediate reaction 
when 1 saw it was to rush out 
of that room and indulge in 
doing nothing. 

There is a curious view 
among our people that we must 
be doing .something all the 
time. Why should’nt we do 
nothing and why shouldn't we 
say we are doing nothing. Many 
of us really are doing nothing 
but are loathe to say it out 
openly. We are all hypocrites 
and doing nothing about it. If 
people ask you what you are 
doing and you say you are do¬ 
ing nothing, they get a little 
puzzled. They can’t believe 
that you’re doing nothing. The 
theory is that everybody should 
be achieving .something and not 
be doing nothing. 

The common question asked 
of a >oung boy or girl is “what 
are you going to do w’hen you 
grow up.” This stems from 
the notion that they should do 
and accomplish something 
Why should they not do no¬ 
thing'^ .After all. not everyone 
can do nothing, nor can they do ; 
it w’ithout feeling guilty. Doing ( 


nothing calls for intelligence 
of a high order. Besides^ I 
read somewhere that “anyone 
can do nothing for brief stretch¬ 
es but full time nothing-ing is 
more demanding.” But as a 
rule people of all pursuits dis 
parage those who have none. 

One good quiz question that 
occurs to me is why»lhe world 
is ill the terrible eondition it 
is in, today. It is because peo¬ 
ple insist on doing things and 
most of the things they do are 
terrible or wrong things. I 
think however, our country is 
better ofi* in this context. As 
a nation, wc believe so much 
in doing nothing for the 
lime being, that things are al¬ 
lowed to correct themselves, 
and anyway they couldn’t be 
worse than before. Why do 
they say something is bettei 
than nothing. In many cases 
It is the other way about. 

Coming back to where 1 
.started, 1 found no such boards 
elsewhere in the office. Possi¬ 
bly this was because they did’nt 
want to be hypocrites and pre¬ 
ferred to be natural. I saw 
that many people were doing 
nothing «ind that anybody who 
was doing anything was not 
doing something worthwhile. 

1 find that doing nothing 
about the advice given by your 
doctor is rather paying some¬ 


times. Once, a doctor prescrib' 
ed surgery for my mother. 
Being too scared to go to the 
hospital, she and I did nothing 
about it. Result: mother was 
cured automatically by will 
power which asked for no fees. 
The best prescription for many 
illnesses and the best diet for 
people is happiness. You don’t 
have to do a thing about it. 

Doing nothing is good for 
people. It’s a lot more relax¬ 
ing than say, standing in the 
queue for hours for vanaspati 
and in any case not getting it. 
It’s ciuiet and dignified. It’s 
better than quarrelling near 
the milk booth for DMS milk. 

I recently read a petition 
sent in by an official to his boss. 
It started with a sloka in San¬ 
skrit as follows:— 

Om Janami Dharmam Na Cba 
Me Pravarttih, 
Janamya Dharmam Na Cha 
Me Nivorattih, 
Tvaya Hrishikeshi Hridas- 
thiya Me — 

Yatha Niyuktosmi Tatha 

Karomi. 

Why did he have to waste : 
paper and his time and that 1 
of the person (who would have 1 
to consign the application to 
the office almirahs), to write 
this, when he would have been 
better off not writing it and 


doing nothing? In any case, 
nothing would be done in his | 
case for many years because 
Instead of doing nothing but 
takiiig a decision, the receiver 
would be asking queries on his 
file and digging out precedents. 
No dear straight disposal. 
Nothing done. * Doing nothing, 

Instead of doing nothing, 1 
sometimes like to think about 
what would happen to the 
world if everyone did nothing. 
The answer is, I think, nothing 

When asked to write an 
essay ‘On doing nothing’, a 
student WTote “I’m doing tlie 
next best thing to doing noth¬ 
ing — 1 am writing about it 
1 am such an adept at doing 
nothing during classhours - - 
which gives me a kind of con 
sumer’s surplus happiness -- 
that now I can do it boldly 
in class with my eyes closed. 

I have become so good at it, 
that 1 can do it elsewhere with 
my eyes open. It is delicious 
and enjoyable if you pursue it 
with persevercnce and will 
You have of course to keep on 
trying to do nothing. Years 
of practice have made me 
reach this position. Coming 
to think of it, there’s nothing 
to it really.” 

I have nothing to add to this. 

PADMA RAMACHANDRAN 



Dr. P. Mozoomdar's 


^ CARBUNCLE CURE (REGO.) 


NO RISK OF OPERATION & DRESSING 


aiM Appik^ftm j 
CURBUNCLOIr. ' 
BORNS, SEPTICft. 
SINUS. SOBCB 
ET& 


LYTTON ft Oa CAiCUTTIUn 
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YOUTH 


All that Ages is not Old 


—almost youlhfiil! 


ty of youtli—this unbounded 
energy—which enables (hem 
to survive the rigours of a 


in favour of the latter, it is 
to deny at the same time all 
the accumulative processes 
of time—of wisdom, memory 
and knowledge. To cast wari 
ness to the winds and follov 
one’s heart’s dictates—as th( 
young do—is to be made i 
dupe by the not'So-innocen 
young. The old millionairi 
who marries a beautifu 


'T’O eoiinter the assertions Youthfulness of the mind parents’. See if she does not cibly turn back a biological 

of some that th(' best relat(\s inversely to youthful- come rushing back at the clock within us. Most of oiir 

part of life lies bt forc middle- «f body—for where, in start of the next. bodily functions become con- 

age, others (wlio arc cividoiit- die latter case, youth bounds n • i fused as a result and we itiaJ 

Iv well-past that mark) as- "hh a brcatli-taking “I* said and done, be- ourselves doing riditui 

sort that tlu' licst is yet to resiliency (say, after an ac- ‘ween the steady attrition of without quit« 

come. On,- can see that their CK>r*nt), the wisdom of years oucs virile young ooks and 

confid. ncc is ba.sc-d on a Permits an older man to be ‘I’e indomitable w.l of man 

sound liver -md beallliy con- more resilient in an emotion- ‘o prevemt it is a silent stru- Emotional regressions ;in 
stitntion. More psycbologi- "''shap that would have which we may term: the most dangerous. Th, 

eillv thev still fi-el vigorous lahi the stoutest of young Growing Old Gracefully, dominant feature of age is 

-almost \oulhfnl! men low. This is a calm look at Old deliberation, that of youtt 

Man Time and a tnice with being impulsiveness. If one 

Tt is fl.is nr,-e„finiis ,nedi- wcrc to forsake the former 

tv of ‘y«ulh-!.this unboimcied ^ut at a dimini.shed pace. i„ favour of the latter, it i, 

to survive the rigours of a vaw Z I To cL ticiing aeeumulativc proa-s.se, 

hecticmis spent life. It is clock, catch up on pleasures j ' 

that cfFcrvescence that leaves that c-ontribiite tosvards youth- ‘ the winds and follov 

o drr folk shaking their heads ' ’ . ^ , fulness There is a nice sense ^ ^ ® ^ 

1 . conserve his energy to laun- is a nice sense Upqrt’s dietitps-ri^ tb 

—at what \c’as (in their own . j i u i 4. of knowiniz one’s limitations. 

11 .,1 t‘h a sudden, fierce onslaught Kiunvin^ unes Jimiuuiuus. do—is to bp midi* ■ 

lime) and what will never , . . . ,1 • An hour at the pool might ^ ^ ‘ 

tin /fnr nnvv ^ nackca up Dy all tuc Ting I i j. 1 dupc by the not'so-innocen 

be (tor tlicmsclves, now). , , command much; hut, surely, ^ Lu u ii- • 

crart nc can commanu. i ir .1 young. The old millionain 

xvhy not half the timer 1 . , .r 

For, it has been proved This is the same principle “ 7 ' 1 *' “ 

that it is possible to bo both by which the older husband There are the pitfalls, loo, young starlet of doubtfu 

physiologically old and psy- calmly assent.s to a stirring nevertheless. It is a vain at- morals leaves himself opei 

chologieally young. Youth declaration of independence the progress of Jo the charge: there’s no foo 

here becomes more a state of by his wife. A younger man behind a well-dyed ’ike an old fool, 

the mind, quite unrelated to would have been shattered. of I'^ven the best ^ 

one’s capacity for downing But the wily old fox knows 7 -'' “ ^‘**^*^ lietray- ’ ‘ wLldv h 

pegs of whisky or indulging that only one remedy will .sometimes—and more , ., , . , 

In n,n«,„p all-„isl„ .Irinlnw, wk: indifonnen. J, .hn on,-, longing 

and dancing orgies. wife spend a week at her jowls give the lie to 

that glis.some dark glory. 

■ ■ as receptive as the young « 

— It is futile, again, to try new ideas, new trends. It i 

to w'car dresses which were difficult enough these da>i 
never designed for stout one must admit, what wit 
calves or protuberant bellies, fashions and manners reach 
One may succumb to the ing back to our more savag 
danger of being mistaken for days. But the pace of chang 
a dreus clown. The art of is so rapid that old bone 
good dresses is the manner and a tired body attempt 
in which they hide the in- possibly to keep abreast wit 
evitable debris of age. the young pace-maken 

. Rather than misunderstan 
Habits are a f«nny ‘h«ig. understand tb 

There arc youthful habits, j a 

mlddlcge tablte md oH. >'“T »“ * 

. , r , —and even succeed—in « 

^ ^1 I . V_J age nabits. i o revert to the . -i 

uv>vH^ ' ^ ^ 1 *1 ij *. £ maming young at heai^ 

pleasantly Idotic ones of .1 1 ,/. 

^ t \ f 1 1 though old in years, 

am glad that you at least find it worth reading, post-pubertal days merely 

Grandpa...» for foe effect of it is to for- BOBBY NAli 








am glad that you at least find it worth reading, 
Grandpa.. 
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Budget Miracle 


I’IRST of August. The few 
papers handed over by hus- 
I, ,nd in the afternoon did not 
Mihuso me. What could this 
.lounl buy? Not even a com- 
f.M table week’s provisions. My 
s(i,i had read the paper this 
I',.lining and said new taxes 
u re on and prices would have 
:io up higher still. I will 
h.ivc* lo pay Rs 15 for one litre 
(jf groundnut oil. Rice—will 
i! be Rs5 per kilo or Rs5.50? 

I went on blindly calculating. 
\\ hat am I going to do? How 
am 1 going to manage? 1 got 
ihu bags ready, the bottles and 
tin ready, though I knew I 
nuild never half-fill them. 
Tfiirty days! What am I go¬ 
ing to do? How am I going 
til manage? Krishna, Krishna! 

Past four. I started for shop¬ 
ping after carefully keeping 
aside Rs50 for ration sugar 
and Rs 25 for the gas that 
might be getting finished at 
any moment. Caught a bus 
and went to my usual shop. 
He is a blackmarketeer but no 
worse than others. The ladies 
of our chawl know that he 
sells things at 400 per cent 
profit, but experience tells us 
that all shopkeepers are the 
same. At least this person is 
P<ilite. 

So I stood there in my faded 
yellow-and-green checks sari, 
clutching my purse. The 
crowd was large, but 1 manag¬ 
ed to get in a word at last. 

“How much the medium 
pack of soap powder?” 

“Rs. 10.30 only Amma”. The 
same unhurried voice answer¬ 
ing everybody patiently, vainly 
trying to efface the cruelty of 
price rise upon the customer. 

‘But it was only 4.50 last 
nionth”. I said agitatedly. My > 
follow-customers concurred, but 
helplessly. 

It was so Amma. But the 
price has gone up. Would you 
he needing two packets?” 

The shopman produced the 
oft bitten pencil from his ear 
and prepared to make a list. 

“If I pay 10.30 for this item 
alone, how much of the list 
oould I buy?” As my thoughts 
raced. 1 could feel tears sting¬ 
ing my eyes. 

“Quite right madam. So i 
Shankar’e Weddy 


Baniyababu, you will have to 
sell the soap powder pack at 
its proper price which is 3.50”, 
said a silky voice. I looked 
up astonished for 1 hadn’t 
spoken my thought. Surprise 
and interest raised the heads 
of yellow sari, blue sari, lorn 
sari, nylex sari and green sari, 
all my fellow-customers and 
from my chawl. 

The voice belonged to a tall, 
thin, dark gentleman dressed 
in a flowing dhoti. He wore 
an upper garment of lace-cloth 
and was smiling vaguely. The 
astonished shopman looked at 
him with shock. Then he 
began inviting the gentleman 
obsequiously lo come in and 
take a seat. 

“1 am not of the de-hoarding 
raid squad, do not worry. You 
have got the packs at 3.10 each 
direct from the wholesaler. 
Forty paise is a comfortable 
margin isn’t it?” 

The shopman was puzzled. 
But obviously the stranger 
could not be trifled with. He 
seemed to know facts pretty 
well. 

“Yes, I do. And I know 
that you got the lot of milk 
powder tins at blackmarket 
rate. It cost you 11.75 each. 
Take forty paise extra and sell 
that to those who want”. 

We were delighted at this 
wonderful spy who sort of led 
our group. For spy we thought 
of him who know so much 
about the secret accounts of 
the shopkeeper. Soon we fill¬ 
ed our bags with Horlicks that 
cost Rs5.10 a bottle; biscuit 
packets at a range of fifty to 
seventy-five paise each. Our 
bags were suddenly much too 
small to hold the dal packets 
which we got at Rs. 1.05 a kilo. 

A two litre tin of refined oil 
for a mere six rupees! Mirchi 
1.75 a kilo; Jeera 2.10 a kilo; 
rice 00.74 a kilo; kismis 5.00 
a kilo. Chocolates and sweets 
just twenty paise for hundred 
grammes! 

This couldn’t be true. We 
felt a bit apprehensive but the 
elderly stranger put us all at 
ease. How could we doubt or 
question when a person was 
so earnest and gentle and plea¬ 
sant! ' 


Nylex sari began cursing her¬ 
self for not having brought all 
her housekeeping money. Blue 
sari said she had learnt to be 
stingy and now she could man¬ 
age for three months with this 
single day’s purchase. 1 was 
delighted when I got loose 
refined oil for Rs2.50 and felt 
sorry I hadn’t brought my five- 
litre carrier that 1 used to fill 
up in the fifties. Some strange 
extra strength moved into us 
to help us carry all that unex¬ 
pected load. When the doubt¬ 
ful shopkeeper glanced at his 
phone, the stranger murmur¬ 
ed. “No u.se, my dear fellow. 
It will be worse if the police 
come. I know where exactly 
you have kept the duplicate 
accounts”. 

The .shopman was petrified. 
But we weren’t really interest¬ 
ed in the shopman’s future. 
Wo didn’t feel now that he 
should be punished. All wc 
wanted was to thank the stran¬ 
ger and get away with the 
purchases and deposit them in 
our kitchen. So the green sari, 
nylex sari, tom sari, blue sari, 
yellow sari and myself in the 
yellow-and-grecn checks turned 
to him to render thanks. 

He divined our thoughts with 
ease though. “Why should 
you thank me? You didn’t get 
anything free did you?” He 
smiled. “Nor did I rob the 
shopman, did I?” He smiled. 
There were wrinkles on his 
face that seemed like dark rays 
of sadness. His light yellow 
.silk dhoti had obviously seen 
better days. The sari lace was 
coming off at places. We all 
walked with him a few paces. 
There was a clothes .shop and 
he entered it, beckoning to up. 
We all looked at each other, 
care-wom middle aged house¬ 
wives of Bombay leading lives 
of quiet desperation. Wc were 
draped in our best saris but 
they were all old ones anyway. 
There seemed to be no harm 
in the dark aged man and so 
wc went in. He asked us to 
choose a sari each. We had 
no money except our bus 
charge. And we were a sight 
too what with the shock of 
excitement at the shop and 
laden with those bags and tins 
and carriers. He knew our 
minds in a trice. 


“It is an old debt I am pay¬ 
ing back” he said and helped 
us each get a good durable 
cotton sari. It seemed so na¬ 
tural-like and we accepted the 
gift and came out. What will 
our husbands and sons .say, we 
wondered silently. But his 
gentle voice was with us. “Just 
that you got it for a Vara- 
lakshmi vrat from a friend. 
Narayan has to give when 
Lakshmi so desires”. Was it 
a riddle? I din’t know. 

By now our bus stop had 
come and we got into a bus 
which came just then and had 
many .seats empty. This was 
a bit of a surprise for whoever 
heard of a Bombay bus hav¬ 
ing empty .seats at 6 p.m.! The 
old man perhaps detected our 
surprise and .smiled at us again 
and gave a flauti.st's whi.stlc 
and waved to us from the 
pavement. The bus lurched 
forward and we sat comfortab¬ 
ly. 

All this happened really. 
The bus was real. Our pro- 
vi.sions were real. But the 
strange thing was that we 
could not discuss what had 
happened. Words got .stuck in 
our throat if we tried to speak 
on this subject. It was un¬ 
bearable. I turned to a young 
fashionable woman on my right 
and began: “Do you know 
what happened Ju.st now?” 
“Yes?” she turned to me, 
obviously with the half-interest 
that young have for ageing 
ladies, bom of an innate de.sire 
to honour age. I w'anted to tell 
her all about the miracle but 
I couldn’t. The words I 
brought out had another shape. 
“I saw a rainbow on top of 
Churchgatc”. The fashionable 
woman thought me a ga-ga case, 
and turned away. It was the 
same w’ith my friends loo. 
They haven’t talked about the 
miracle so far. 

As I happily cook this month 
I wonder whether the stranger 
will help me on the first of 
September. Or may be it was 
just a small trick of the gov¬ 
ernment to make the Indepen¬ 
dence Day Month happy. Or a 
tiny miracle of Lord Krishna 
to remember his birthday this 
month with gratitude. 

“ASWIN” 

18 August 1974 
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Indian Influence Abroad 


IMAGE OF INDIA. 

Helmuth Von Glasenapp. 
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jNDIAs social institutions 
with a marlscd religious 
infliu nct* and a tendency to 
wards theological speenila- 
tioii often pervading even 
the mundane aspects of life 
liave inspired much of intel¬ 
lectual activity well beyond 
her immc'diate frontieis. Rap¬ 
port with tlu* Wi'stern world 
dating from th(» late filtt’cnth 
century, though gradual and 
largely c’orninereial till a 


couple of centuries lahT, ac- 
(•(‘h rated this impiisitivencss 
which has been prominent 
in various Chinese, Muslim 
and Creek writers of much 
eailier period. 

'The author, a prominent 
Indologist, has, as the blurb 
on the dust jacket says, 
.sought to depict the develop¬ 
ment of German interest in 
Indian thought and culture 
over the past two centuries. 



With Padinol 
you can stomadi 
anything 



The book arches over the 
writings of philosophers like 
Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche and Schelling and 
introduces them through 
much of their original writ¬ 
ings instead of commenta¬ 
ries. Part II of the book 
examiiu's the recent redigious, 
political and economic doc¬ 
trines, particularly Marxism 
and Christian theology inter¬ 
preting India in various so¬ 
cial and K’ligious aspects. 

The philosophers speak on 
Indian culture', history and 
art. At one place wc find 
Ilcgcl sa>a'ng that Indians 
liavc not been able to cap¬ 
ture true locality in their art. 
In die extravagance of their 
creation he sees ‘the ('illire 
fancifIllness and confusion... 
which anticipates the inadc- 
(|uacy of their structures and 
forms’ (p. 43 ). The (dement 
of criticism as \vell as that 
of apiireciation in certain 
cases can well be largely at¬ 
tributed to imperfect state 
of knowledge or tendentious 
representation in the sources 
on which some of these phi¬ 
losophers must have based 
their observations. The au¬ 
thor does not gloss over tliis 
pos.sihility and rather exm- 
cedes. 

Delia I e on Hinduism and 
Buddhism, the Vedic litera¬ 
ture, the Bhagvad Gita, the 
Upanishads and the Buddhist 
literature is more prolific 
and re'warding. The nature 
of Cod as discu.ssed in Vedas 
and the Vedanta School, 
Karma philosophy and rela¬ 
tionship of man with Brahm 
figures in the thought of all 
the philo.sophers. The con¬ 
tribution of Schopenhauer 
has been significant although 


his contact with India was 
through third sources. He 
had travelled widely but had j 
never been in India. Kani 
bad also drawn on travel 
lers’ accunls but Scopen 
liauers grasp of the scienti 
fic literature on India w'as so 
great that he was» often sup¬ 
posed to know Sanskrit 
Nietzsche is (piotcd at om 
place (p. 93 ) to have said 
‘However advanced Euroiit 
may otherwise be, in rcli 
gions, matt(?rs it has still nof 
attained the sensitive naivil) 
of the ancient Brahmins... ^ 
The Indian Caste system ap- 
jicars to him as the most 
perfect expression of the ex- ' 
ercis(i of authority by the ! 
foix^most classes of Brah- : 
mins and Kshatriyas. 

Ih'sides these well-known 
philosophers, the book allu¬ 
des to the thought of numc 
rolls others. Marx is critical* 
of the Caste system and re¬ 
ligion which he calls a reli 
gion of self-torturing ascetic 
ism and a religion of sen¬ 
sualist exuberance” in thi 
familiar tradition of his doC' 
trines. He is perhaps most 
incisive and caustic in his 
observations. 

Dc'si^itc the diversity ol 
view's contained, some swin 
ging between complimen 
tary to highly critical tones 
the book is a useful collec 
tion of views on India to b* 
found in one place and in : 
translation y^'hich is not en 
meshed in high jargon. I 
will help many of us shec- 
some facile assumption^ 
about appreciation or other 
wise of our thought and ins¬ 
titutions and inspire thought 
on more objective plane. 

KAILASH C. KOHLI 
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cOME people are bom 
*' idiots, some acquire 
Ldiocy in the process of 
irrowing up—because of vari¬ 
ous social and psychological 
deprivations—and some have 
♦ lie sobriquet ‘idiot’ thrust 
upon the^m by an iinsympa- 
tlictic world. Ravi Sharma 
Ix longed to all three catego¬ 
ries. He was probably not 
}) )rii with enough grey mat¬ 
ter to become another Eins¬ 
tein, and his' position in the 
family as second son in the 
wake of an obviously preco- 
eioiis first-born—and the con- 
.stant coiiqjarisons that this 
.brought about, in which, 
needless to add, he was 
found wanting-was not ex¬ 
actly ccjnducive to the culti- 
\alion or sharpening of 
whatever wits he did possess. 
And after the* birth of the 
third child—a smart little 
^irl who could walk at ten 
months and repeat multipli¬ 
cation tables at three—he 
became the 'idiot’ of the 
family. 

Not that his parents mind¬ 
ed. There were the otlier 
two children, after all, and if 
Ravi was a bit dumb, well, 
he was a bit dumb and that 
was that. They did not 
mind, that is, till the arrival 
of the letter from Sushila. 

This lady w’as Ravi’s 
fathers cousin and a child¬ 
less widow with plenty of 
money. The day after her 
fiftieth birthday she lost 
consciousness for a few se¬ 
conds while out shopping 
and it turned out that her 
heart was no longer as stea¬ 
dy as it ought to be. 

So there it was—she was 
nn her way out, she told her- 
'‘clf. Six months perhaps- 
or six weeks. Or six days, 
who could tell? It was time 
think about who she 
diould leave her money to. 

The nearest relatives were 
bvo cousins-Keshav Sharma 
on her father's side and 
Usha on her mother s, both 
'^ith three children. 


The children, of course. 
Her mind was suddenly 
made up. She would divide 
her bank balance among 
those nephews and neices. 
Not e(pially—if she was go¬ 
ing to have to give it away 
she iniglit as well get some 
diversion for herself in the 
process; she would spend a 
few days with each family 
and decide how much each 
‘deserved’. 

She must have mentioned 
this in passing, doing some 
loud thinking perhaps at a 
family wedding she attended 
soon after, for it eventually 
reached Keshav's ears in a 
vague sort of way. And so, 
when a month later a letter 
arrived from Sushila saying 
she had just been, spending 
some time with Usha and 
was thinking of dropping in 
for a few days at his house, 
he knew immediately this 
was no ordinary visit. 

He looked at his clever 
son and daughter and smil¬ 
ed confidently—perhaps they 
would go to England for 
higher studies, courtesy of 
Sushila. He must remember 
to show her the boy’s article 
in the school magazine, and 
the girl’s embroidery.... He 
felt a little quiver of excite¬ 
ment. One could do all 
manner of things with a few 
thousands. 

Sushila arrived feeling 
crumpled and hungry. It 
was a hot, humid day, the 
fans had not been working 
in her compartment and her 
Jiinch order had not been 
taken. She was exhausted 
and upset. 

She sulked all the way 
home. The children came 
out to greet her, stood 
around indecisively for a 
few minutes and retired to 
their room under whispered 
orders. Later on, when she 
was rested and feeling bet¬ 
ter, they could come and en¬ 
tertain her. Plenty of time 
"the fly has to be facing you, 
for that, later on. 


After lunch Sushila lay 
down for her siesta. If you 
hav(j ever tried to take a nap 
during the monsoons in 
Bombay, you will know what 
I mean when I say that 
the flics bothtT(?d her. They 
swturmed all over the place 
and buzzed loudly and sat 
on her legs and she could 
not sleei>. She slapped at 
one, her annoyance rising by 
the minute, but the fly of 
course got away and her foot 
hurt where she had brought 
Jkt hand down. She cover¬ 
ed herself from . top to 
toe with a sheet, but that 
was too stuffy. She switch¬ 
ed on the fan; it only made 
her sneeze and still the flies 
buzzed in her car. Keshav’s 
wife who had been hovering 
outside the door solicitously 
brought in a bunch of light¬ 
ed agarbattis. Five minutes 
later SiLshila asked for more 
agarbattis and then some 
more till the room was as 
sinokey as a launching pad 
after blast-off. And still the 
flies swanned around merri¬ 
ly. Keshav sprayed flit and 
closed all the windows and 
still the flies stayed blithely 
around, in clusters of three 
and four. 

Susjiila sat up and began 
swatting. It took her ten 
swipes to and fro across the 
room to get one miserable 
lly and and ten more seemed 
to fly in immediately to re¬ 
place the one immobilised. 

At this point Ravi came 
into the room with the day’s 
paper folded flat and tij^it 
ill his hand. He brought it 
down once and killed a fly. 
He brought it down again 
quick and hard and two 
more flies lay dead. Again 
and again he brought the 
newspaper down and each 
time left a fly or two dead. 
Within five minutes the room 
was free of flics. If any flew 
in from outside ho imme¬ 
diately put them down. 

Sushila sat up and watch¬ 
ed, fascinated. The way tlie 
boy caught them without 


fail, it looked like magic to 
her. She gave him a curious 
look as if she were seeing 
him for the first time. 

“How do you do it?” 

"Nothing to it, really, if 
you kc(‘p one or two points 
in mind,” he replied quietly, 
the paper has to be stiff and 
it should be brought down 
flat over the fly. TTien you 
can’t mi.ss.” 

Sushila lay down to sleep 
and this time managed more 
than an hours unbroken 
respite. Occasionally, thro¬ 
ugh the haze of her drowse 
she’d hear the thud of a 
newspaper but far from 
being a nuisance the sound 
was oddly soothing and re¬ 
assuring after the misery of 
the half hour she had spent 
menaced by flics before Ravi 
came to her rescue. 

When she woke up there 
was a glint of approval in 
the way she looked at Ravi. 

"You know,” she said, bit¬ 
ing into a hot samosa and 
casually pushing away the 
pile of report books beside 
her plate, and addressing no 
one in particular, "Prizes 
and rank arc all right but 
sometimes it is the little 
things in life that spell the 
difference between pleasure 
and agony. Take tliis after¬ 
noon—if Ravi hadn’t killed 
all those flies I would have 
had a miserable time and 
whatever you might say. I 
need my nap more than any¬ 
thing else... just imagine, 
that boy had actually notic¬ 
ed how flies got killed! It 
shows application and thor¬ 
oughness even in little 
things...” 

Sushila as I said, was 
known for her impulsive 
ways and that evening it was 
for Ravi that she wrote out 
a Fixed Deposit for Rs. 
10,000 while the other two 
children got 5,000 each, 
much to the bafflement of 
the family. 

SHAKUNTALA NARASIMHAN 
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FILMS 


PAAP Al'R PUNYA 

TF tJu' brtrays niyilu)- 

logiciil trappings, it is just 
as well. For, the plot is 
nothing hut a derivation ol 
SOUK* old niythologieal tale 
where good is pitied against 
evil and triinn])hs in the end. 
But as so often happens in 
Hindi films, th(» derivaiion is 
not eonfiiH'd to one source. 
It is based on many forc'igii 
films, most notably The Pri¬ 
soner of Zenda. The theme 
of the royal twin brothers 
separat'd in childhood, gro¬ 
growing into diametrically 
opposite characters and dis¬ 
covering in the' end their real 
ideaitity, has Ixx-onu' so hac- 
kneyeci that it has lost all 
nuv(‘lly. And when the twin 
brothers’ roles arc' played by 
Shashi Kapoor with all his 
boyish mannerisms it is a 
hopeless proposition. What 
is more disappointing is the 
way the director makc‘s it 
into a sort of period spc'Ct- 
aclc, when tales of Maha¬ 
rajas were legion. 

But time's surely haw 
changed and period specta¬ 
cles of yc'sti'ryear have all 
but lost their box offic'c? pul¬ 



ling pou’cr. Kven so film¬ 
makers have bec'ii persisting 
in producing such period 
l)i(‘e('s. In Paap aur Puny a, 
the benevolent Maharaja and 
his wife ha\'e been impri- 
soiu‘d by his cruel youngc'r 
brother (Ajit) who was niir- 






simply snitching gear, we’ve both become the cynosure of all 
fashion conscious eyes.. 


Sashi Kapoor(s) 

tured by them as their own 
child. Th(‘ ungratefnl bro¬ 
ther lias his eyt' on the 
throne and when he comes 
to know that the real Maha¬ 
raja is shortly going to have 
an lu'ir to the throne, the 
tyrant orders that the 
heir should not live. It 
is a curious concidenc*c that 
just when the Maharani gives 
birth to boy-twins, the tyr¬ 
ant’s wife too gives birth to 
a son. The clever nurse, ex¬ 
changes one of Xhc twins 
with the pretender’s newly 
born child, while .she dis- 
patclies the other twin to a 
far-off place with his real 
mother. The elder brother is 
caught by the pretenders 
troops with a child, which 
ill fact is not his but youn¬ 
ger brother’s. Both the bro- 
th('r and his little nephew 
are murdered by the tyrant 
in spite of his brother’s con¬ 
fession. 

The twins grow up into 
good and bad Shashi Ka¬ 
poors. The good one is the 
heir to the throne of Ajit, 
the t>Tant. The bad one is 
an imposter working for a 
notorious underworld opera¬ 
tor. The imposter is planted 


into the palace and the rcai 
heir is packed off to jail in 
the imposter’s place. ITif 
girl in the good one’s lift 
needless to say is Shanriili 
Tagore. But she can’t dis¬ 
tinguish between the twm 
Even their mother is tricked 
by their similarity of appt^a- 
rancx*. And so it goes on 
the villain piling up sin up¬ 
on sin and the good one tr>'' 
ing to catch him on the 
wrong foot. In the end when 
the identity of the twins iJ 
revealed, both of them von 
to eliminate the pretender. 

All is well in the end, the 
good one getting back the 
privy purse-less throne and 
his girl. Sharmila Tagore is 
miscast in the role of a Ba* 
jasthani girl and she simplj 
registers her presence with 
out any acting effort, whA 
Shashi ..Kapoor tries hard to 
look what he is not cut ou 
to be. We have fights g* 
lore, from fencing to fisti 
cuffs but we have all seel 
them before done ‘with muC 
more professional coH 
petence. Kalyanji Anandj^ 
music has some routine nind 
bers but colour photograpl! 
is good. 
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MUSIC 


Splendent Sarod 


mHAT impressed me most which was scrupulous in 
in Ustad Ali Akbar placing structural demands 
Khan’s Sarod recital in the before virtuoso display. 
National Programme was There was an immensely 
the integrity of the intre- powerful and artistically 
preter’s concept. He show- convincing tour de force in 
cd his profound respect for which every particle of the 
the essential pulse, struc- complex textures made its 
ture and ornamentation of own contribution. He was 
ragas and his ploying was appropriately ebullient and 
lucid, authoritative and his phrasing and accentua- 
structurally cogent. Arti- tion were profoundly re- 
culation was always bril- warding music-making, 
liantly defined, tempi were A feeling of inspirational 
sensible and dynamics were spontaneity prevailed and 
restrained. He was lively he offered exciting and im- 
and rhythmically precise in mediate, sharply-seperatcd 
all that he played. The sounds, 
long melodic lines were The tonal colours were 
finely infiected and he sufficiently varied to avoid 
moved to the finale with firing the car. He achiev- 
admirable gusto. cd resonance without .salu- 

II is all too easy to roman- ration. Ali Akbar chose his 
licise instrumental music; registrations carefully, with 
Ali Akbar, however, kept the accent on multiformity 
everything firmly under and luminosity of texture, 
control. Rhythmic life, He played with a determin- 
rhetorical inflexion and ed bounce and vitality of 
dynamic intensity were dis- rhythm. He gave a satisfy- 
ciplined to meet the de- ing reading on the string 
mands of an intrepretation stops which were very 
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powerfully voiced. His fin- is superlative and his tradi- 
gering adroitly managed to tion rich elaboration of the 
combine precision and content was deeply absorb- 
clarity with profundity and ing. Plowever I am at a 
sparkling lire. The artiste’s loss to understand as to 
technical mastery and very why he avoided gats in the 
apparent sympathy with raga. I am of the convic- 
compositional idioms were tion that the true calibre of 
given a worthy outlet. Con- instrumental music shines as 
sidering the present craze much through gats as 
for window-rattling pace, through alap, jor and jhala. 
Ali Akbar’s stylistic con- On this count I felt Ali 
servatism in corn])arison has Akbar’s intrepretation of 
an unique charm and sen- DarbarhKanhra incomplete, 
sitivity. Ilis treatment What he played was delect- 
never loses its intended able and what he left out 
impact. The depth of tex- was disturbing, 
ture and breadth of phrase Pleasingly enough, Ali 
were uncomplicated and he Akbar answered my corn- 
eschewed gimmickry at all plaint with a superb deli- 
points. He avoided batter- very of the raga Kaphi 
ing the instrument and he wherein he gave a needle- 
achieved rhythmic excel- sharj) exposition of his 
lence through sensitive gatkari and layakari. He 
handling. revelled in its intricacies 

Ali Akbar started with a and such mathematical pre¬ 
delightful delineation of cision would warm the 
Darbari-Kanhra. He con- cockles of many an avani- 
fined himself to alap. jor gardisPs heart! Ali Akbar 
and jhala. His projection concluded with a likeable 
of the pivotal notes was rendition in Mishra-Mand 
both simple and sublime with plenty of folksy tints, 
and for all their slowness It was a masterly realisa- 
they moved inexorably for- tion of the expressive quali- 
ward. The clarity of tex- ties inherent in both text 
ture combined with poign- and tune. Swapan Chaw- 
ancy of expression achiev- dhury on the tabla was 
ed a totality of commiinica- enlivening, 
tion of unforgettable im¬ 
pact. His craftsmanship RAJESWARI 
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SPORT 


Beating the Rain 


TJ^V^^RY year, without fail, 
rain has inlorruplcd or 
oven completely washed out 
cricket matches in Entiland. 
includin^^ Tests. Apart from 
dcvelopinj’ various types of 
covers, soak-ups and even toy¬ 
ing with all weather pitches, 
the English (and other Test- 
playing countries) have done 
nothing to improve Test play 
continuity in England. Per¬ 
haps the biggest obstacle is. 
super si)ace and nuclear tech¬ 
nology notwithstanding, the 
abject inability of meteorolo¬ 
gists in predicting with accu¬ 
racy, well in advance, specific 
weather conditions over parti¬ 
cular areas. 

So backward is this science 
that more often than not fore¬ 
casts go wrong over even such 
short periods as 24 hours! 

Remarkably, weather condi¬ 
tions are much more accurate¬ 
ly forecast by astro-meteorolo¬ 
gists — those astrologers who 
specialise in observing planet¬ 


ary inovcmenls and their 
aspects ill relations to weather 
conditions. England’s radio 
meteorologist John II. Nelson, 
for an outstanding example, 
uses the astrological sun-planets 
angular relationship to fore¬ 
cast (‘lectro magnetic storms 
and tiie like with an amazing 
nil per cent accuracy. But it 
is unfortunate that .science is 
.vtill fighting against the pro¬ 
ven art science of a.strc)logy. 

It is disconcerting to have 
intermittent rain, sometimes 
ilownpours or poor light, send 
placers off the field during 
Test play — as we recently 
experienced in the Anglo- 
Indian series and now in the 
Anglo-PakLstani scries in pro¬ 
gress. Also, a good deal of 
money must have been lost. 

Or how' about changing the 
period of Test play? Surely 
rain does not fall throughout 
from the end of one winter to 
the beginning of the next? 
Surely there are months other 


than June and July when Tests 
can be played in England with 
much less chances of so much 
rain? As it is, the English 
weather during mud-.summcr is 
ruinous to the game and spec- 
lalor-iiitcrest in that country. 
1’he game itself is pregnant 
with uncertainty. 

By comparison, Tests in 
Australia, India, South Africa, 
Pakistan. New Zealand and 
the West Indies are relatively 
free from weather interference 
— except in India and Pakis¬ 
tan where there are occasional 
halts owing to poor light at the 
tail end of certain days (days 
waning faster during winter). 
In these countries we note 
entire series being completed 
almost uninterrupted by bad 
weather; and consequently 
interest is not only maintained 
but also further generated, as 
is evidenced by the crowds 
that throng each ground. No 
Test in England since the War 
lias recorded the number of 
spectators as each in India, 


Pakistan, and the West Indies 
does. 

In the meanwhile, why not 
use the rest day to play off 
lo.st lime of the first three 
days? Against Pakistan, for 
example, the Lord’s Test was 
severely mauled by the weather 
on all of the first three day.. 
Instead of pl^tying an hour 
extra to make up for time 
(light could cut even this), the 
teams could come out for 
awdiile on the rest day and 
play off lost minutes. Again, 
if time is lost during the 
tw’o days, part of the sixth dav 
could be used to make up. In 
other words, if a Test is sche 
duled to run, say, 30 hours^ 
(over five days), those 30" 
hours must be played even if 
the rest day and a day after 
tlie fifth must be utilised. 

There is, perhaps, a proposal 
to use the rest day, and it is 
hoped the MCC or the IC(^ 
accepts the idea. 
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each other'blend 
that set the filter trend! 
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Recent Additions 


TO THE 

WORLD 

OF 

Children’s 

Books 




Animal World 

Rs. 

11.50 

Tenzing Norgay 

Rs. 

1.10 

The Lost Child 

Rs. 

2.50 

Doctor's Tales 

Rs. 

1.21 

Letters from a Father to Daughter Rs. 


Balloon Travel 

Rs. 

2.50 

They Fought for Freedom 

Rs. 


Nala DamayantI 

Rs. 

2.50 

Fun with Science 

Rs. 


Four Neighbours 

Rs. 

1.2S 

The Sparrows 

Re. 


Birds and Their Families 

Rs. 

fm 

Tales from a South Indian Village Rs. 

2.25 

The House by The Wood 

Rs. 

3.00 


Writa for o comploto prico list oi eotolopio. Mny titloo avafloMo io Hindi. Bongnli, OHiantl. ■alayniaa, Taaii and Kannada 

CHILDREN’S BOOK TRUST 


NEHmi NOnSE 4 IMMUIISIUH ZWAR MARG REW DEIHI-IIOIOI 
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(Inclusive of postage) 
Sarface Mail 

India, Nepal, & Pakistan— 
Annual Rs. 28.00; Half-yearly 
Rs. 14.00 


Sri Ijinka: Annual Rs. 32.00; | 
Half-yearly Rs. 16.00 

Burma, Afghanistan A Mai-1 
divrs-Annual Rs. 44.00; | 
Half-yearly Rs. 22.00 


All other countries. Annual 
only; £3.00 or US |7.00 
or equivalent in other cur¬ 
rencies. 

Air Mail Surcharge 
(Additional to surface Mail 
rates) 

(For Annual subscription 
only) 

India & Nepal: Rs. 40.00; I 
Sri l.ianka, Pakistan, Burma, [ 
Afghanistan A Maldives: 

Rs. 58.00 

Aden, Arab Gulf A Iranian 
Gulf countries, S.E. Asia, f 
Hong Kong A Philippines: I 
£ 5.50 or $ 14.00 


WAAS/OM/Ooe* 


U.K.; Continental Europe, 
Middle East, East Africa A 
Japan; £9.30 or $21.75; 
Australia; £10.50 or $27.50 
U.S.A., Canada, Mexico, 
Latin America. West Indies, 
Fiji. New Zealand: £13.00 
or $30.50 

Rates quoted in pound I 
sterling or t/.S. dollars wiU 
to equivalents in 
other currencies at the oj^ 
dal rates of exchange. 


Watching 
figures 
can be fun- 


especially 
if they represent 
the curve of your 
prosperity! 


Save regularly with Bank of India 
••putting aside as little as.say, 10% of 
your income, before you start 
spending it. You will be amazed 
how quickly the figures grow. 

Bank of India offers 
most attractive saving schemes - 
vom a simple Savings Bank Account 
to a Recurring Deposit 
or a Term Deposit. 

And the Monthly Income 
Certificates of Bank of India is a 
big draw—with handsome interest 
coming to you every month I 



Note ; Direct-mail subscrip-1 
tions are booked on pre¬ 
payment of the subscrip¬ 
tion amount. 


Figure out your future with 

Bank of India 
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FREE THINKING The Man of the Week 


jdRACTICALLY everything has been done about infla¬ 
tion and the price spiral — except bringing them 
under control. The same goes for black money. When 
it comes to taking action, there are a hundred difficul¬ 
ties and no one to take the risk of failure. But the 
ruling class knows the psychology of people. Once a 
serious situation arises, the government gets everyone 
to talk. The newspapers are full of articles and edi¬ 
torial comment which nobody takes seriously knowing 
that they are written with a particuiar interest in view. 

There remains the bureaucracy. It alone under¬ 
stands how the machinery of administration can be 
operated on weil-known grooves. It selects the priori¬ 
ties. It briefs the minister. It sets pubiicity moving 
and it does it all unintrusively. This is considered a 
great virtue. That is as may be. It is certainty a great 
advantage. It can never be attacked. Ministers have 
to take the biame because the bureaucrat, it is believed, 
cannot defend himself. 

The package of ordinances to combat inflation 
and bring down prices, it is weil known, is the baby 
of the bureaucracy. Ministers have highly commend¬ 
ed it and taken on themselves the responsibility of 
its success or failure. There lies the nub of the situ¬ 
ation., There is hardly a minister who understands 
anything about managing the economy or how the 
administration can be turned to get a policy carried 
out. The bureaucracy has all the powers without any 
public responsibility. 

Economic planning in the last three decades or 
so has thus been a highly incongruous mixture of 
producing goods for the affluent (i.e. the bureaucracy 
and those to whom it is linked) and essential goods 
for the poor. Plannings has been able to reconcile 
gobar gas with nuclear energy, fertilisers with lipstick, 
air-conditioners with compost pits and langoti with 
discotheques. Impala socialism is the direct product 
of a bureaucracy that is not integral to the country’s 
development and is unconcerned with the large mass 
of people. 

Inflation and price rise too will be conquered on 
paper. It is like the radio advertising the watchfulness 
of the authorities in getting hold of a milkman who 
had adulterated his product with water or the raiding 
of the house of a film star for black money Cwho is 
finally acquitted by a court). 

And the ministers and the mass media ever guard¬ 
ing the constitutional ptocess, will provide the bureau¬ 
cracy .with an excellent alibi even as policies palpably 

fail 
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The Man of the Week 

P akhniddin Ali Ahmed’s 
^ election as the fifth Presi 
dent of the republic has 

been a tame affair but it 

raises a number of interest- 
ing points. His election has 
been hailed as the victory 
of secularism. But is it? 
Does secularism consist in 
living minority communities 
theif turn in office one 
after another? This surely 

is not the idea behind 
a secular state. And man of 
any community can rise to 
any imsitioii because of his 
intrinsic merits — that is 
the point of secularism. Mr 
Ahmed's election does not 
prove this axiom. His eleva 
tion is merely because his 

use as a Central minister 
is over. 

That brings us to the sec 
ond point. What kind of 
person should be elected to 
this position? Should he be 
a political hack, too tired to 
roll in the dust of politics, 
but too lively to be retired? 
Should he be a self-effacing, 
mild, non-controversial modi 
ocrity who wrill do as he is 
told? Obviously, the deci 
sion-makers have not thought 
about it at all. The confu¬ 
sion in the Opposition parties 
is quite understandable be- 
cause they have not thought 
about it either. 

Mr Ahmed himself is an 
estimable person. He is 
liked by a lot of people, 
His anti-communal creden¬ 
tials are unquestionable. But 
what has been his political 
record? It is of course per¬ 
fectly true that the Presi¬ 
dent has very limited powers. 
Nevertheless, as head of 
state, he cannot he a totally 
dark horse. As time goes 
by, men with a fervent na- 
tionab'st background will 
be less easily found and 
altogether disappear. But 
this should not result in 
fortuitous circumstances pu¬ 
shing up a person to auth¬ 
ority. The question that 
should worry thinking peo¬ 
ple is why representatives of 
minority communities are 
never the heads of secularist 
political parties. There 
have been two Muslim Presi¬ 
dents but no Muslim presi- 
dent of the ruling party — 
why? 


PARLIAMENT 


Making of a President 


l^OOM No. 63, Parliament No. 63. Retiring President statement. Mr S M Banar 
House. The high-ceil- Giri’s request to Govern- ji (cpi) congratulated the 
ing, where normally con- ment to reinstate railway u 

sultative committees of employees, who took part “laent tor ms numani- 
Mini.stries met, had a fes- in the recent strike, with- recommendation for 

live look — special lights, out break in service ap- reinstatement of victimised 
ornamental plants, and peared to have gone un- railwaymen. If the Minis- 
security men moving about heeded, thought the Op- ter did not accent this “Wp 
importantly. It was a poll- position in both the Houses 

ing booth (others in state when Railway Minister * allow the railway 

capitals) to elect the fifth Lalit Narain Mishra made when it comes up 

President. Fakhruddin Ali brief statements. Most for discussion”. Prof. 
Ahmed or Tridip Kumar Opposition members in Samar Guha (Soc) conten- 
Choudhury? The result both Houses staged a walk ted that it was obligatory 
was a foregone conclusion out. ^ 

yet the election was grace- i. t , o ui. . * ^ ^ Govern- 

fully gone through. The f" the Lok Sabha, at- ment to honour President’s 

voting was brisk, and the tempts were made to force advice. 

Opposition taking matters adjournment motion. 

sportingly. Members recalled that the In the Rajya Sabha, the 

n A on ^ * President in a press state- statement of the Railway- 

On Aug 20, when count- ment, had said the Rail- ivnn:of«.,. ^ 

ing was over and hands way Minister assured him * ^S®*'®r3ted intense 
shaken, Mr Ahmed was of reinstatement of all em- heat. Mr. Bhupesh Gupta 
declared elected by Mr. ployees not charged with (CPI) was up on his feet 
B. N. Bannerjee, Secretary acts of violence. They to point out the discrep- 

General of Rajya Sabha found a Jaring discrepancy gney in the Minister’s state- 

and the Returning Officer in Mr. Mishra s version of x- 

for the Presidential elec- his meeting with President ' ® Opposition 

tion. A sharp shower coin- Giri. He had only assured Sroup leaders also strongly 

cided with the announce- the President that cases of expressed their annoyance 
ment of the results. Mr. individual railway workers over the same. Deputy 
Ahmed was given the news would be looked into sym- chairman Murahari when 
on the telephone and Mr. pathetically. i,:„ „„i, < 

Choudhury in person. The ^ o tm, n c i, • ♦ tu 

Revolutionary Socialist Mr. 0. S. Ohillon, Speak- register with the verhally 

leader smiled philosophi- road out complete warring groups, said no- 

cally. Even though the transcript of the Presi- thing would go on record. 

Opposition put up a brave dents press conference. opposition groups JS. 
front, there was despair of That came convenient for ^pj opj.iyj »jjj gop 

being members of a small the Opposition to readily ,, , 1 , ♦ 

Opposition could be seen " j, ,he gj. 

in their eyes. Mr Ahmed “t 

polled 80.2 of the total ^ . v tr. u / Tailpiece: Transport and 

valid votes and Mr. Chau- Shipping Minister Kamala- 

dhuri 19.8 per cent. you (Opposition) and the pgti Tripathi had a caste 

Enormous police “bando- reference to Samyukta So- 

bast” had been made — '''***^ something, the leader Raj Narain. 

mounted police, rope carry- Speaker said. Mr. Indrajit addressed the latter as 
ing constables and CRP Gupta (CPI) said while "Rainarain Sinehii” The 

to keep crowds at bay. In President Giri had made a member nrotested Mr 
1969, there were crowds ^ gy recommen- Protested. Mr. 

to know the outcome of a f .. ^ ^ said he was re- 

suspense loaded presiden- ****• Mishra was membering Lucknow days 

tial election. This time, turning it out to be a de- ^jj^n Mr. Raj Narain was 
there was none. The entire partmental proceeding left ^ singb The TP«^mher re- 
police bandobast^ guarding entirely in the hands offi- minded the Minister that 
the Parliament House com- rials to sift individual cases u u j j j tu * 

pound, had a lasy day. Sf Lid Mr Cshia 

Uniformed men basked in Misnra to gj^ie long. 

the sun on the lawns as the specifically state whether _ 

counting went on in room he would abide by Mr Giri’s ABSENTEE GALLBRYMAN 
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His Own Circus Trick 



Ashoka Mehta has drfeiulod Kamaraj in his policy. 


Gamble that Paid off 


Shri Tritus Knowall, the cliche expert, uas^ unustiaJhj for him, (fown in the dumps. 
So it turned out that I, who had }ione to him on the Independence Day for aid and 
comfort, had to do a bit of aidiw^ and comforting myself to the old man. Here is how 
the conversation went. 


J: Nice clay, don't you 
think? For once, it liasnt 
rained on the day of days. 
Must, I think, be taken as a 
omen. 

K; An ill-onien, more like¬ 
ly than not. 

J: I beg your pardon? 

K: A portent of drought 
and famine, that is what the 
absence of life-giving rain on 
Independence Day means. 
No ‘'mehaa barse, rim jim 
rim jim.” if you know your 


poetry. 



J: I don’t know Hindi 
poetry but surely, W(‘ have 
had rains every blastf'd In¬ 
dependence since 1947 and 
here we arc,... .well, where 
wc are. So rain can argua¬ 
bly be considered an omen 
of failure, of crying and 
wailing, stretching patlu'tie 
fallacy a bit. For once, briglil 
sunshine, of hope of a betier 
to-morrow. At least tliat is 
what I came to hear from 
you instead of my telling you 
that. 

K; Chacun son gout-to 
each man his own brand of 


chewing gum and cliclic. 

J: Blit I thought your 
brand was chc'cry optimism. 
Cod’s in his heaven and all 
is right with the world, still 
achieving, still pursiiinj:^... . 

K: Yes, Yes. But oiu* suits 
one’s mood to the occasion 
and the mood for this iruh'- 
pendenec day was set by 
Mrs. G. 

J. Now what did she say? 

K: Oh I I heard only the 
first bit. Something about her 


heart being filled with sad¬ 
ness and aiixit'ty. 

J: All! But yon didn’t hear 
the rest. She spcicifically 
said that you should not lose 
yonr nerve or hirnmat. 

K: Did she now? Did she 
say girpodey, girknr tithe, 
uthkar chalc .? 

J; I wouldn’t swc\ar to it, 
but she may well have. 

K: But tliat is of the esse¬ 
nce of the matter. Jawaharlal 
always used this to great 
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effect. 


cable Diomiiig. Tightening 
your belt, flex your muscle, 
J: Hut surely >'ou know stand upright and face the 
that till' styles of the two are world and look the enemy in 
differeut? the eye. Place everything on 

a \Nar fooling, no (|uarter to 
K: In what way':* tin* wicked, the smuggler 

and the black-nKirketc'C'r, the 
J: One doesn’t (’Xplain hoarder and tile profiteer, 
things. One b'cls them in the Hang him al the nearest 
bones. Ouc' soars, the other lamp-post, 
has lur fi'ct firmly on the 

I'aiih. One is a visionary, the K: W liat about increasing 
other has Ikt «‘ars close to produelion? 
the ground. One ciuoles poe¬ 
try, the other statistics. J: Jt is tlu' first sensible 

thing \oii have said this 
K: Mrs. (hnidhi is no good morning, lliougli you may 
at statistics. Oikh^ sin* said (‘onsicha- it an impertinence 
that the prie(\s wi re not ris- coming as it does from a 
ing when the liguK's said they mcK' Haehcha. 
were. 

K: Ah! Well, out of the 
J: Hut you know' what moulI;s of babes and infants 
figures arc*. Th<v' are lies. and nnbi'cik's often cometh 

w isdom. 

K: So thev arc', so they 

an', when they say prices J; ^ou ;u\' gentling better 

have goiK' u[i only half a p('r and hetU'r ( vi ry minute, 

cent wlu'n it has gone up by More' liki' ymr old s('lf. 
two and half per ci nt. 

K: ImrgiN’e me my gnim- 
f: Tht'si' things happen in piia ss as 1 forgiv(* your idio- 

the best regulated house- c'ic's. Hut production is im 

holds. M’hat doc's the drop ]ioilant. 
of a singh' digit matter 

among frii’iids':* J: So is savings and iiiNcst- 

ment. Por without iiivesl- 
K: .So what would you ment lher(' cannot be any 
suggc'st production. 

J: What you have always K: Hut with investment 
sugg('sl('d until this inexpli- there can b(' no production. 



*'1 will commit suicide by taking this glucose if you 
reject me.” 


J: Now you arc confusing immediate future, 
me, which only shows that 

yon are your former self. K: Well then, here goes. 

The sy.stem i.s under great 
K: Surely, it is elementary? strain but it is resilient 
Inve.stment may lead to pro- enough to take it. 
duct ion and yet it may not. 

Haven t heard of those crash J: Hut I have beard it said 
programmes? Now don’t that the threshold of toler- 
inake that crack about crash ance is narrowing. 
])rogramm(’s having crashed. 

J can’t take it in my prese nt K: Narrowing of course, 
low condition. but not entirel>'' eliminated. 

J: All right. T won’t, llovv J: Of course'. So it will 
about the “missing inputs?” still. .. . 

That is a n'cc'iit t'uougli mint, 

as elielu's go? K: \V<'atber the storm and 

come into safe haven. 

K: ^\’llat are you talking 

about? J: I myself was going to 

suggest that everything will 
J: Ifal Ha! ! You are slii)- come out all right in the end. 
ping up 'JVitnsji. Haven’t Si'ciiK'd such a homely, com- 
yon beard of the missing in- forting thing to say. More 
put being inaiiagc'ment? The in your line than in mine, as 
crash programme erasht'd, a matter of fact. 

.sorrv. failed because we had 

no management ability as K: How about the grea- 
part of the matri.x, . Surely, lest cliche of them al, that 
you hav’(‘ hc'ard of the the Indian economy is a 
matrix? gamble on the monsoon? 

K: I hav(’ and I havc'ii’t. J: Yes, of course. Could 
Hut getting back to th<' In- we, trying to be helpful by 
d('pencli*n(‘(' Day, would you being hopeful, say that it is 
say >’ou ar(' seeing the silver a gamble that has paid off? 
liuijig anywhere? 

K: Why ever not if you 
J; Tritu.sji, your trouble is want to be hclxfful? 
that vour cliches arc vintage 

19.54. Silver lining to the J: So on that hopeful note 
cloud, th(' light at (he end of shall we say, “Jai Hind”? 
the lumu'l, the darkest night 

is before dawn etc. etc. Up- K: Oh I Oh! for Jai Hind, 
date your cliches and life I could do better. The In- 
will !)(' more' ('oinfortable for dian peoi)le, as tlie PM has 
you and for me. so rightly said, have gone 

through u great deal and 
K; 1 most humbly admit they liavc it in them to go 
tlial )on have the advantage through a great more. So, Jai 
over mo in modern cliches. Hind for the patience of the 
Ihit wh('ther they are more Indian people, 

comforting than the old 

fa.shioned ones I doubt. Any- J; But only on the under- 

day, give' me the' cloud with standing that the patience 

its silv^er-lining in preference wouldn’t be tried too long? 
to your missing input that Remember the threshold of 
snarls up the matrix. tolerance bit . 

J: Ah! Weill To each man K: Okay, Okay. So long as 
his brand of cliche, as you the patience is not tried too 
have so sagely put it already, hard. Jai Hind for that. 

And yet, this has been un¬ 
satisfactory and desultory J: Jai Hind, 

convc'rsation. We must agree 
on a set of cliches about the 
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JASON 

SI Aumlltn 



Tel Malish is Better 



Weak Pakistan harm fill, says Swaraii Singh. 


Roundabout and in and out 


WE were discussing the own peculiar version of 
reported elimination of non-aggressive, non-aligned 
Chou En-lai and its possi- and non-violent Bomb and 
ble repercussions on Sino- declared we would use it 
Indian relations when the only to save lives and im- 
tyrant walked in and pro- prove living standards, 
ceeded to monopolise the China brought about a cul- 
conversation. tural revolution, unlcash- 

“Whoever comes to pow- ing its violent cultural 
er in China, China and army, while we unleashed 
India will never pull to- the non-aggressive youth 
gether,*' he laid out his Congress over the country 
thesis. “They differ in too to increase production and 
many ways. China over- usher in prosperity and 
ran Tibet and stayed there, plenty in a peaceful, non- 
We over-ran Bangladesh violent way. Their intri- 
and withdrew, leaving its gues are dark, sinister and 
people masters of the land, secret. Our intrigues are 
China detonated an aggres- only dark and sinister — 
sive nuclear bomb and they are never secret, 
made no secret of her in- China planned to put up a 
tenUon to make use of it steel mill in every village 
in a war, should occasion for her great leap forward 
ari5e; we exploded our — and failed. We plan to 
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build only a thousand steel wrong, and your conclu- 
mills for our great spring sions crazy” thundered the 
skyward — and are going tyrant. “Our public Sector 
to make a spectacular sue- undertakings are going to 
cess of it. Never the be run along commercial 
twain shall meet, I tell lines to make profits, 
you....” Shortly, they will make 

“If a thousand steel mills more profits than we know 
come up, God help India!” what to do with. We may 
murmured a rebel, deter- even start on a course of 
mined to be not washed tax remissions and bonus 
away in the torrent of the distribution to dispose of 
tyrant’s tirade. “With three accumulated wealth.” 
or three and a half steel “And prices will of 

mills, the tax payers have course come down to 1931 
to raise Rs 20 crores to levels, and the food corpo- 
keep the Hindustan Steel ration will start exporting 
in soaps and towels. Give foodgrains,” sneered the 
it a thousand mills to run, rebel, 
and where will poor “Why, prices will come 
Chavan go to raise the ad- down much earlier,” asser- 
ditional 6000 odd crores to ted the tyrant. “The pre¬ 
cover the losses?” sent three-pronged drive 

“Your premises are initiated by that govem- 
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ment will bring down 
prices long before public 
undertakings start balan¬ 
cing their budgets.” 

“Three pronged drive? 
What is it?” We asked 
simultaneously. 

“Never heard of it? I 
shall explain. The price 
spurt will be routed in a 
three-pronged drive by the 
government. This is a top- 
secret decision of the Cabi¬ 
net, and not even taped so 
as not to leave any chance 
of its ever coming out in 
the event of an impeach¬ 
ment, though we know its 
possibilities are so remote 
as to be virtually non¬ 
existent. Rut there is no 
harm in revealing the sali- 
ant points to a select group 
here and there. The first 
prong of the three-pronged 
drive is embedded deep in 
the workers. They have 
throughout been an im¬ 
provident lot, insisting on 
their six-course dinners, 
silk undercloths, showy 
homes and soft cushions. 
When prices go up as a 
result of their importunate 
demand, they pester the 
hard worked employers 
and harder worked govern¬ 
ment for increase in wages, 
and out of the proceeds go 
in for still more extrava¬ 
gant living, and prices go 
up still more, and the pro¬ 
cess is repeated ad infini¬ 
tum. The first prong denies 
them the extra wages, so 
consumption has to remain 
stagnant. This is the first 
blow to prices. They have 
no pretext to rise, and look 
around, bewildered at the 
lack of demand. 

“Here comes the second 
prong: higher taxation and 
excise duties. A cigarette, 
for instance, costs the 
manufacturer, say, five 
paise. which includes the 
cost of materials and wages 
and the expenditure on a 
fling for the boss, a mink 
for his wife and a spree 
for his son, besides a neat 
margin to be laid aside for 
purposes of evading income 
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tax. The distributor adds 
two paise to it by way of 
his overheads and profits. 
The cigarette is now ready 
for sale at 7 paise. The 
government adds up to the 
selling price another seven 
paise flat by way of excise 
duty — they have to pro¬ 
vide for the flings and 
minks and sprees of their 
employees and their hench¬ 
men, and the net cost to 
the smoker comes to 14 
paise, which he pays grudg¬ 
ingly. A little rise in the 
cost of living, and the 
cigarette costs eight paise, 
and the governments puts 
up another eight paise, and 
the consumer pays sixteen 
paise. This grows into a 
vicious circle, with no 
break ir sight. The govern¬ 
ment then acts unilaterally, 
and without waiting for the 
manufacturer or the dis¬ 
tributor, puls up the duty 
to 200 per cent: all of a 
sudden the cigarette costs 
24 paise, and the consumer 
takes umbrage and decides 
to cut consumption by 
half. The maker and seller 
are distressed at the sud¬ 
den fall in demand and 
decide to cut their margin 
by a paise each. The re¬ 
sult is that prices come 
down, with the govern¬ 
ment’s share intact. You 
were shouting that fresh 
duties will only put up 
prices. Now see what has 
actually happened. Simi¬ 
larly with other articles. 
With fresh levies, the 
beauty queen decides to do 
without beauty aids, the 
labourer without his three 
meals, the student without 
his books, and so on. Prices 
come down, first a hesitat¬ 
ing peg or two, then all in 
a swoop courting buyers. 
That is how it works. And 
that is the second prong 
in tlie drive against prices. 

“The third prong is 
ceaseless appeals by politi¬ 
cians day in and day out, 
in rain and shine, in teem¬ 
ing towns and deserted vil¬ 
lages, to the trade to sell 
at less, to the makers to 
produce more, and to con¬ 


sumers to consume less — 
after all they have to earn 
their keep and justify their 
existence. With these three 
prongs in full battle array, 
do you seriously think the 
prices have any chance? 
Prices will come down like 
a pricked balloon. And 
the enhanced taxes, which 
represent the government’s 
share, will paradoxically 
increase and make a roar¬ 
ing success of our five year 
and annual and monthly 
plans.” 

The tyrant had the field. 
The rebel was reduced to 
silence. 

“So the government is 
not in fact victimising con¬ 
sumers incorrigibly addic¬ 
ted to consumption through 
these enhanced duties?” 
observed one in wonder. 

“No victimisation. They 
don’t know how to victi¬ 
mise. Shri L. N. Mishra 
told us as much. He was 
sore tempted to victimise 
striking railwaymen. But 
he did not. Other than 
dismissing a lakh or two, 
and giving a break in ser¬ 
vice to a few more lakhs, 
he did not take a single 
step to victimise them. 
Why, he could have defran- 
chised them; he could have 
clapped them in jails for a 
hundred years; he could 
have banished them to 
Andamans or Uganda. 
Even with those who were 
reinstated, he could have 
been tough, making them 
carry rails or sleepers for 
a few days at least. He did 
nothing of the sort. Be¬ 
cause he never lost sight 
of the fact that this is a 
democracy and a socialist 
state with workers’ rights 
entrenched.” 

“The highest taxed soci¬ 
alist state, too.” mumbled 
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the rebel. 

“No, my friend. There 
are still more taxes to 
come. If not, we can do 
away with a Finance Min¬ 
ister — what else is his 
function, if not lighting on 
pastures new? And I feel 
we have had enough in¬ 
direct taxation. ‘Socialism 
can be best advanced 
through direct taxation. It 
is not socialism if a mill 
worker and millionnaire 
contribute in equal meas¬ 
ure to the ex-chequer 
through equal duties paid 
when they purchase utili¬ 
ties. We must now devise 
direct taxes whereby the 
haves pay through the nose 
for what they possess over 
and above the have-nots. 
All accommodation must be 
taxed, excepting a uniform 
minimum of say two sq. ft. 
per head (which includes 
trunk and limbs too.) 
Radios, television sets, Re¬ 
frigerators, electric appli¬ 
ances are all taxed now. 
Their use also must be tax¬ 
ed, by fixing a rent for 
them. Drinking water may 
be made free, but water 
for washing and cooking 
must be taxed. Furniture, 
windows and doors, safes, 
sofas, beds, walking sticks, 
clocks, wrist watches, cuff¬ 
links, belts, sports equip¬ 
ments — why, I believe 
there is an endless list of 
things which can produce 
rent, and there the rich 
will have to pay more, and 
the poor less, and those 
who don’t have any of these 
things nothing at all — to 
whose ranks more and 
more will join in course of 
time, to usher in pure, un¬ 
adulterated egalitarianism.” 


SIS MANZI 




Unity for a While 



The two-day Bihar Congress meeting has ended on an unity note. 


Vital Statistics 


*^HE last census operation 
in Bombay was carried 
out in 1971. Since then there 
have been several changes in 
social stratification of the 
people, their economic sta¬ 
tus, employment patterns 
and behavioural norms. Hav¬ 
ing failed to interest any 
foreign or indigenous agency 
in providing a grant or even 
a loan for our research we 
were obliged to carry it out 
at our own expense. While 
this proved a great financial 
handicap, it is felt that being 
entirely un-influenced by ex¬ 
traneous factors the results 
could be regarded as more 
anuthetic and objective. 
Stekii*! WeeUy 


The population over the 
last three years has increased 
at a faster rate (5.9 per cent 
annually, against 3.4 per cent 
in th(; preceding decade) 
but the jiroportion of the na¬ 
tives to the immigrants has 
remained iin-altercd. llie 
official language is still Ma¬ 
rathi but the use of English 
for purposes of certain cati'- 
gories of business such as 
under-invoicing, tax evasion 
and floating companies ol 
doubtful financial viability 
has increased by 10.7 per 
cent. Corresponding, though 
smaller, gains have been re¬ 
corded by Gujerati, Sindhi 
and Hindi. Since smuggling 
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continues to bc' conducted 
largely through signs and 
signals, no noticeable change 
in the language styles of 
the operators has been not¬ 
ed, though there was some 
evidence of boat-men along 
the coastal areas around 
Madh Island having picked 
up some words of Arabic, 
possibly due to increased 
and mor(* cordial trade rela¬ 
tions with their counterparts 
in Gulf countries. 

The average height of the’ 
buildings in Bombay has 
gone up by 4.8 metres but 
the average* stature* of the 
Municipal dignitaries and 


officials, as of leaders of pub¬ 
lic opinion generally, has 
shown a slight fall. This has 
rc‘siilt(‘d in land prices and 
n’lits appr(*ciating at the* rate 
of per year. 

The number of millionai¬ 
res has goiK* up but not as 
ste(*ply as the figure for 
multi-millionaires. The latter 
an* now in a majority and 
projections of this tn*nd in¬ 
dicab* that l)y 1981, there 
will be hartlly any ordinary 
millionain's left. 

Tlu* housing shortage* con¬ 
tinues buit. tU>»'iMCimitt‘djifnt- 
phasis slum clearance and 










'Truly the hu(]f;et hasn’t touched the coiiiiiion man. Look, it doesn’t propose any 

tax on starvation.” 


nistcrs. However, the num¬ 
ber of income-tax consult¬ 
ants recorded a substantial 
increase and there appeared 
to be a strong correlation 
b(‘twccn this and the num¬ 
ber of multi-millionaires. 

On the social level the 
proportion of film-stars and 
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jirospcctive film-stars to the 
general public showed a 
marked incTCase. Among 
the f('inalcs, whose sample 
was selected with special 
care, it was seen that one 
out of evcTV four girls in the 


putting up .seventeen to 
twenty storied buildings, 
aftc'i* clearing the ‘eliawLs’ 
and ‘bastis*, lias raise d th(' 
standard of living of some 
peopl(\ in .some ease s by as 
iniu’li as oO to 75 inetri's. 

Increase in population has 
b('eii outstripping transport 
facilities but due to ‘bandhs 
called for by various politi¬ 
cal parties the number of 


davs on which public trans- 
l)ort is not recpiired has in- 
cii'ased. It was seen from a 
samide survey that while 
0.12 per cent of those W'ho 
trav(*l bv buses and siib- 
iirban trains pay income-tax, 
the (orrespondiiig figure for 
those using taxis and private 
ears is only 0.003 per cent. 
This is inl(‘rpiet('d by the 
ollieial Spokesman of the Dc- 
partmt'iit of Apjdied Econo¬ 


mics as indicating that the 
former so-called \iilnerable 
sections of the eominunity 
are becoming ricluM* and the 
slogan of ‘gharibi luitao’ is 
HOW' show'ing positive' and 
dc^rnonstratabh' results. 

The survey did not reveal 
any significant change in the 
palicrn of cmploymi'iit and 
there has been no increase 
even in the number of mi- 


te('n-age group was eitlier 
either a starlet,’ ‘moder, TV 
artist or an aspirant to the 
title of Miss India. 

This brief account is int¬ 
ended to be only a summary 
of the more important re¬ 
sults. A fuller monograph 
on the subject is under pre¬ 
paration and will be pub¬ 
lished as soon as paper be¬ 
comes available. 

H. R. LUTHRA 


] n ri 



govt, needs enormous additional funds to implement 
anti-inflation steps!” 
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Moral from Watergate 

MOT every cloud has a stiver lining. 
Stonewalling does not always pay; 

A white house will not keep on shining 
If you ruh it the wrong way. 

Lulling all the people all the time 
With cliches presidential 
Will not help remove the sticky .slime 
From records confidential. 

Who *help* themselves^ God does not help 
To retain their .seats of power, 

Tapes will talk, judgements be made 
On cover-ups that cannot coverl 


A. P. SARADA 
U Avgasl Wli 
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**0h, My Aquarium! 



Sixteen States have announced that they will raise loans amounting to Ks *^50 crores. 


Elusive 

FEW days back, a funny which I had occasion to 
thing happened. After see, was like a kaleidoscope 
hearing my story, some of of colourful adjectives and 
you might conclude that adverbs. Ilis superior 
it is not so funny; but most officers seem to have vied 
of my friends thought so. with one another in choos- 
After all, what difference ing words from the dic- 
should the life of one man tionary and thesaurus for 
make to the nearly 60 the purpose of showering 
crores of people in this on him. But, words, how- 
land of ours? ever choice, do-not fill bel¬ 

lies. Ramu had to depend 
Our friend — let us call solely on his salary to man- 
him Ramu — retired as a age his family which in- 
minor official in the Secre- eluded three school-going 
tariat a few years ago. Full girls. Naturally, he was 
of years and honours. He hardly able to save any- 
had become a by-word in thing for the rainy day 
our official circles for hon- except what the rules com- 
esty, integrity, hard work pelled him to put by in 
and what not. His CCR, the provident fund. He 
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Reward 

was so utterly engrossed lift a little finger to help 
in his official work that he him. He becomes just a 
had no time to look after non entity. Ramu was no 
his own affairs. For him, exception as he discovered 
service always came be- to his cost, 
fore self. So, thirty years 

passed all too swiftly for Now it so happened that 
him and before he knew his service book was not 
where he was, he had al- complete; that is to say, 
ready reached the end of some entries relating to 
the road. And that was that, the non-gazetted period of 

his service decades ago 
It is perhaps not general- had not been recorded. If 
ly realised that a govern- Mr. Ramu was to get his 
ment servant, however big pension payment order, 
or small, literally becomes the Accountant General 
a spent force as soon as he said, the department should 
is given the bird. Fellows have his service book 
who are his best acquain- brought up-to-date and 
tances and friends sudden- send it back. Which prov- 
ly write him off and do not ed about as easy as getting 
I 25 Aiignat 1974 








the golden fleece because tenacity that eventually he able to lay hands on the 

Kamu did not have copies got hold of all the details, money. But to be able to 

of the relevant orders on It just took him four years, do so, she should file an- 
thc strength of which the other suit in the civil court 

entries could be made. j cannot say whether the after her mother. 

And, who had the time to efforts physically proved 

hunt up 25-year.old records too much or it was the 

from the outlying offices? cumulative sorrow and _ 

So, the prospect of seeing frustration at being dealt 

the face of any pension ^yith so unkindly by a Go¬ 

vernment whom he had 
given his all. Or maybe, 
it was both. For, it so hap¬ 
pened that Ramu suddenly 
fell ill and before any one 
knew what exactly was the 
matter, he gave up his 
ghost leaving a wife and 
three daughters of assor¬ 
ted ages to carry his cross. 


But, is that any reason to 
lose heart? Plope, as some¬ 
body or other said, springs 
eternal in human breast. 

TERRAE FILIUS 


became as real as a mirage 
to Ramu But, be it said 
to his credit that he never 
gave up trying. 


Dyealog 


.As for his provident 
fund, the position w\as 
hardly better. He applied 
to the Accountant General's 
office for refund of his 
money and issued any 
number of reminders be¬ 
fore the reply finally came. 
It gave a long list of what 
were termed missing cre¬ 
dits spanning a period of 
15 years and said, the T.V. 
(treasury voucher) num¬ 
bers of the credits for these 
months not being avail¬ 
able, it was for the officer 
concerned to obtain the 
numbers and prove to the 
Accountant General that 
he had actually deposited 
the money. Only in such 
an event, said the letter 
])eremptorily, would the 
A.G. be able to authorise 


How do you do':^ 
How I do what? 
Well, how an* voii? 


I am not a wc‘ll. 
mad? 


^^c \ ou 


I am afraid... 


It took us all our re¬ 
sourcefulness and tact to 
console Ramus wife. The 
point we harped on was 
that the provident fund 
and arrear pension were 
now within sight and would 
sec the family through. 
And as for the loss, w^elL 
man is bound to die sooner 
or later, we pontificated. 

In our eagerne.ss to con¬ 
sole her, we had overlook¬ 
ed one small detail. Just 
to-day, in reply to her 
petition, she has received 
a letter from the Accoun- 


No, No, Don’t l)c afraid. 
T('Il inc what yon want. But 
don't call me a wc'll. Don’t 
be afraid. 

You .sc(‘. . . 

Certainly. 

Look... 

1 am looking. Tell me 
what you w'ant. You liaveii’t 
said anything so far. 


Where is the miss? What 
does she understand? You 
are a married man. Why 
should worry about a miss 
understanding? Your better 
half wnll thrash you. 

1 giv(' up. 

1 don’t want it. 


What? 

Your 

els(‘. 


up'. Give something 


I must push off now. 

You arc rude. Don’t push 
le. Y’ou shouldn’t do that. 


1 must say goorl-byc 
von. 


to 


I beg your pardon. 


him drawal of his provident taut General asking her to 
fund. Under these circum- establish her claim by pro- 


Must you? Don’t, if you 
don’t want to. Of course, it 
Who is pardon? Whoso- must b(' goodbye and not 
ever it is, he is not mine. 

Also for God’s sake, don’t " ^ 

beg. You are an able-bodi 
ed fellow. 


stances, money became a 
scarce commodity for 
Ramu. It w'as really a 
funny sight. Seeing him 
solicit liandloans from 
friends and acquaintances. 
And run in his baggy 
trousers and torn shirt 
from one old place of post- 


ducing a succession suc¬ 
cession certificate. Which 
means that this disconso¬ 
late ‘pardanashin’ lady has 
to wander on the veran¬ 
dahs of the civil court for 
the rest of her life. If she 
cannot wait long enough 
and chooses to follow her 


ing to another in his fran- spouse to the happy hunt- 
tic efforts to get hold of ing grounds, well, that is 


the relevant particulars 
relating to his service book 
and provident fund. It 
speaks volumes for his 
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not anybody’s fault. 


What I wanted to ask was 
about >'our health. 

Ah, that! I have a stomach 
ache at the moment. 

I .see. 

You see my stomach ache? 

I mean.... 

Why arc you mean? Be 
generous. You shouldn’t be 
mean. 


Maybe, her eldest daugh- There is a misunderstand- 
ter would eventually be ing.... 
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Give me a buzz tomorrow. 

1 am not a bee to buzz. 
I will sting you if you treat 
rne like a bee. 

Let me fly from here. 

Are you flying? 

No, I am going? 

Where are you going? 

I am going crazy. 

Where is it? Til come 
with you. 

K. SUBRAHMANIAN 

U li7« 




Villager as a Citizen 

W^. have recovered from can aspire to match the noisy of fashion, just to worship at rooms in city houses. Land- 
Indepcndcncc Day cele- exhaust, the high handle the siltcr where the Joneses lord and tenant alike insist 

hrations bolstered by achi- bars and the mirrors and worship. The Mandarin ma- that every bedroom must 

evements like the neuclear stickers and other attach- dmousellc who bound her have one attached. As if one 

implosion, the mid-term bud- ments and gadgets, all equal- feet and the Victorian virgin goes there straight from the 

get and of course the bring- ly useless. who squeezed her waist have bed-or vice vcrsal 

ing back of the truant mon- The villager believes in sisters under the skin in India 

soon. But the euphoria has utility rather than beaiity, 1974. I wouldn’t go as far as activities as far away 

worn off even while AIR was actual or imagined, a .sturdy Lin Yutang as to say that the n>sidential part of 

broadcasting the last bulle- model, whether pu.sh-bike or shoulders are the natural 

tin, and now perhaps a bit motor sycle, that he knows place to hang one's cloUies uncivilised de- 

of heart-searching is in ord- he can rely on. What matter from; but I would certainly ^ cavedwcllcr in the 

<!r. Are we really as civilised, if a bell or a mudguard is say that trousers rotmd the con- 

as advanced as “developed” missing, so long as it carries waist or a tic round tlie 

as the activities of the few or shandy, to throat are not exactly con- 

denizens of cities might in- bank or to the taluk ducivc to comfort for the Having said which, let us 
dicatc? Or, is the villager headquarters. wearer. b(' thankful—to the spirall- 

still a bctt(;r citizem than the Take the matter of clothes: The villager—w('ll, see him ing prices, to the oil squeeze, 

city dweller in the 28th year ^rod here I allude mainly to and envy him, ye Bombayi- to Sf'mi-boinbla, or whoso- 

of Independence. female? of the species tes and CalcutUms! I won’t ever wants to claim the cre- 

Your modern Indian sends rather than the wearer of the dilate on his dress, except dit—that we are only semi- 

his son to schools and col- trousers—though the dividing presenting to you the sensi- civilised, that the naked ape 

leges where they make him perluips vanished! ble example of the pi(*ce of hasn’t yet reached the ulti- 

lit for his examiniations and ^^lodies that are cumbersome, cloth that serves as head- mate stage of evolution in 

unfit for life. lie then (lucues unbusinesslike, unease the drCvSs, blanket, towel, shop- the matcTialislic sphere! 

up before employment ex- womiin, haw ping bag. et all. 

changes- if a little more en- cusla\"(‘d thf'ui in tlu' name "Fhcn that smallest of PHABHA1’ VAIDYA 

terprising, he aspires to be 

picked up in th(? half-a-mil- - 

lion jobs grogramme. 

The villager h'aches his 
son the rudiments of liveli¬ 
hood—be it agriculture or 
one of the ancestral crafts. 

He gives his son what his 
father gave him a genera¬ 
tion earlier, leaving no gap 
between education and life. 

And who would call him uri- 
advanced? 

Again, have you noticed 
the bicycles the mod young 
men—and women to boot- 
show oflF on, in the cities? All 
nickel gleam and plastic fitt¬ 
ings, but too delicate for pur¬ 
poses of locomotion. But 
then, the object in view is to 
impress the members of the 
opposite sex, not to reduce 
the distance between home 

and college. As for the pow- "You iiave suggested finding alternatives for rice, petrol, sugar, coal, cement 

ered vehicles, no circus floats and paper. WeD, what about an alternative for YOU. 
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In a Pretty Pass 


^OW, Imam Bux Gabboo 
had been a sub-inspec¬ 
tor of police ever since he 
could remember. He had 
moved about from police 
outpost to police outpost 
for about 20 years, and 
never had left the vast, 
limitless, unending district 
of Jaunpur As was com¬ 
mon in the pre-indepen¬ 
dence days, he had a little 
landed property, he had 
three wives, he had live or 
six children, and he had 
some gold also. 

Now it came to pass that 
Gandhiji appeared on the 
political scene of India, 
and he told the Viceroy to 
quit India, as India was 
the property of Indians. 
But Jinnah came along and 
claimed his share of the 
land, and the Knglishman 
gave some land to Gandhi¬ 
ji and some to Jinnah. and 
went away. 

But the laws of the land 
remained the same, and as 
the laws were there, they 
had to be administered, 
and who was to administer 
them but the police? 

So it came to pass that 
when India had become 
free, and all the Indians 
were declared equal in the 
eyes of the other Indians, 
one man in the small town 
of Faizipur was elected to 
the Stale Legislative As¬ 
sembly, and another man 
committed a theft in the 
house of a third man. 

What this misguided 
third man did was to go to 
the police chowki and lodge 
a report, and give a detail¬ 
ed account of what he had 
lost, and how much, and 
whom he suspected, and 
how he had been min¬ 
ed by the theft, and he 
called upon the police to 
find the thief, and recover 
his property. 

Imam Bux Gabboo. the 
sub-inspector of police, was, 
to say the least, an honest 
man, and though he chew¬ 
ed betels, he took no to¬ 
bacco, and though he ate 
meal, he drew the line at 


beef, because he did not 
know whether his grand¬ 
fathers on either side had 
been Hindus or Muslims. 
So he assured the com¬ 
plainant that his property, 
or as much of it as was 
possible, would be recover¬ 
ed, and he could take it 
!iext day. 

While the complainant 
was marching back home. 
Imam Bux Gabboo was 
sending forth his head con¬ 
stable to round up the sus¬ 
pects and bring them to the 
lock up by 12 noon sharp. 

Five or six toughs came 
along pell-mell, humbly 
and obseqiously saluted the 
sub-inspector of police, 
and with folded hands 
awaited his pleasure. 

But Imam Bux Gabboo 
said not a word, and, at 
1 p.m. turned in for his 
daily siesta. Then the head 
constable marched them 
to the lock up, abused each 
one of them, a few strokes 
of his police boot, and said 
that the position was very 
clear. If they had not taken 
the things, where had they 
gone? The Haroga Saheb 
wants the things back latest 
by tomorrow morning. 

The sub-inspector was 
back in his chair at 4 p.m., 
and called the head con¬ 
stable, and asked if the 
property had been recover¬ 
ed? The head constable 
went and woke up the six 
toughs who were snoring 
away for all they were 
w'orth. and they came and 
stood before the sub-inspec¬ 
tor. The sub-inspector 
roundly abused them, and 
told them to bring in their 
father’s lost property, and 
go. 

They came out, having 
been refreshed by their 
sleep. They now wonder¬ 
ed what to do. On their 
way to their favourite ren¬ 
dezvous, they met some 
cronies, who told them 
that the person who had 
been elected to the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly had been 
appointed a deputy minis¬ 


ter, and was going to ad¬ 
dress a public meeting in 
the evening. They thought 
they might as well attend. 

The deputy minister de¬ 
livered a long speech, 
dwelling at length on the 
life of Gandhiji, on the 
principles of honesty and 
truth, and w^ound up by 
saying that if any one had 
any grouse against any Go¬ 
vernment servant — Com¬ 
missioner or Collector or 
patwari or Superintendent 
of Police, he should directly 
go to him. 

The message went home. 
While Imam Bux was busy 
supervising the meeting, 
somebody delivered all the 
stolen goods at the thana. 
And the toughs made a bee¬ 
line for the residence of the 
deputy minister, and told 
him that they were res¬ 
pectable people, and had 
been humiliated and un¬ 
lawfully confined by the 
sub-inspector. The deputy 
minister at once sent for 
Imam Bux Gabboo, and in 
harsh, clear tones, told him 
where he got off. 

While the deputy minis¬ 
ter was busy in the State 
capital attending to his 
duties, a big theft took 
place in his house in the 
village. A telegram was at 
once sent, and he came. 
He sent for the sub-inspec¬ 
tor, who thanked God his 
chance had come. He 
went and met the deputy 
minister, who told him how 
much gold, cash, jewellery 
had been lost. 

Yessir, said Imam Bux, 
and requested the deputy 
minister to come to the 
thana in the evening, and 
he would do his best, and 
perform his duty. 

When the deputy minis¬ 
ter reached the thana in 
the evening, he found a 
shamiana had been erected, 
and there were chairs all 
round. In the centre was a 
table loaded with pan and 
cigarettes, and the show 
bore an appearance of 
gaiety. On the chairs sat 


our friends the toughs with 
their friends. When the 
deputy minister reached 
there, he was warmly wel¬ 
comed. After he was 
seated, the sub inspector 
rose to address the meet¬ 
ing, and said, ‘Gentlemen, 
You know that something 
unworthy of oiir village 
has happened. A theft has 
taken place. I do not by 
any stretch of imagination 
mean to imply that any one 
of you is involved in the 
business, but if by any 
chance....’ 

He was cut short by one 
of the tougher of the toughs 
who rose and said, ‘Daroga 
Saheb I did not know that 
you had called us here to 
insult us. We are citizens 
of a free country, and shall 
not tolerate any insinua¬ 
tions of any kind. I am as 
honest as you are, or any¬ 
body present here. But 
now I will not remain here 
one moment.’ 

He was imitated by . 
others, and soon the 
shamiana was empty 

The deputy minister 
looked daggers at the sub¬ 
inspector, and said, Ts this 
the way to catch a thief?’ 

‘Huzoor,’ said Imam Bux, 
‘when I beat them and 
abuse them, you get angry 
with me When I treat 
them with respect, then 
again you get angry. Dis¬ 
honesty and theiving have 
gone away with the for¬ 
eigner. Now every single 
Indian is an honest man. 
So what can a poor Govern¬ 
ment servant do?’ 

The deputy minister said, 

T will now see what I can 
do.* However, when he 
returned to the state capi¬ 
tal next morning, he found 
that the Government had 
fallen, and he was no more 
a deputy minister. So he 
could do just nothing. 

But Imam Bux Gabboo 
continued to be a sub in¬ 
spector of police. 

S M SINHA 
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The Boy who Plugged the Hole 



Mr. K. R. Ganesh, Minister of Revenue and Expenditure, has sug^^ested a four-point programme to prevent smuggling. 


The Freedom I Want 


T>0NDAGE of sorts there 
always will be in any 
state of bliss. I know that. 
Absolute freedom is an im¬ 
possibility. At once and ea.si- 
ly admitted. Burke has warn¬ 
ed us: “Liberty, too, must be 
limited in order to be posses¬ 
sed.*' Granted. Unrestricted 
freedom is the greatest en- 
('my of true freedom. Eacli 
must sacrifice some of his 
freedom so that all may en¬ 
joy reasonable freedom. Oh, 
yes. And, therefore, I am pre¬ 
pared to accept as necessary 
(*vils the ruling authority, 
the administrative authority, 
the inland revenue authori¬ 
ty, the civic authority, the 
educational authority, and all 
those authorities which en¬ 
joy dancing on the prostrate 
common man with nobnail- 
cd boots. But from certain 


types and certain things, 
J.ord God of Hosts, deliver 
us! 

I want freedom from the 
great gov(»rnmcnt Panjand¬ 
rum who is constitutionally 
incapable of keeping his oral 
orifice .shut for two consecu¬ 
tive seconds. Were he to howl 
his head off in a wilderness, it 
wouldn’t matter; but he takes 
care of being very much in 
the midst of people and ad¬ 
dressing tliem in season and 
out of season. Overfed him¬ 
self, he advises and exhorts 
the hungry millions to tight¬ 
en their belts and change 
their food habits; overstock¬ 
ed himself, he advises and 
esdiorts the havenots to curb 
their buying and storing; 
over-clothed himself, he ad¬ 
vises and exhorts the half-nak¬ 
ed to resist the temptation of 


modern fabrics; lolling about 
in stately palaces reposing in 
rolling parklands, he advises 
and exhorts tenement-dwel¬ 
lers, hutrnent-lurkers, and 
homeless \vastrc*ls to remain 
contented with their lot with 
the i^atiencc and fortitude 
worthy of this noble land 
blessed with a civilization 
and a culture some tliousands 
of years old. He sends his 
children abroad for studies 
and employment, and iidvi- 
scs and exhorts ‘the people’ 
to be fervc'iitly patriotic and 
see that their native hand 
docs not suffer from brain 
drain; to remember that hell 
at home is belter by far than 
heaven abroad. 

He never misses an oppor¬ 
tunity to jet off on foreign 
tours to spend the money 
coined out of the blood of 


liis countrymen, he lazes 
along the priniorsc paths of 
life; and he advises and ex¬ 
horts th(* robbed ones to 
work hard, to produce more, 
to save more, to consume les.s, 
and thus enable Ihc’ir mother¬ 
land to get over her worst 
ever economic crisis. I am 
confident that the dumb dri¬ 
ven human cattle of this 
country will be abh* to bear 
their countless misfortunes 
all the better if they arc 
spared all this advice and ex¬ 
hortation. To suffer is bad 
enough; but to be advised 
and exhorted to suffer and 
ke('p smiling is the worst 
possible blow to a .sufferer. 

I want freedom from the; 
politician in or out of office 
who stands for his province, 
and not hLs country; for his 
owm particular tribe and ton- 
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guc, and not his multilingual the present moment, the 
fellow-nationals; for his own blackinarket(‘cT is Fortune's 
paroehial interests, and not favourite. Though he is a 
the interests of liis fellow- mixture of the rat, the snake, 
Indians. While ]ierseciiting the worm, tlic jug, and the 
the so called minority, he skunk, he enjoys the health 
promise’s protection to it; and of Ifereules, the wealth of 
while k'ttiiig loose battle, Croesus, and the hai)piness 
murder ,and arson against ol the fairy-tahi Prince. lie 
this minority, he x^foclaims eax^lures and relishes all the 
his determination to stamx) fine Ihings of this progres- 
ont lawlessnes.’^ with all the sive world. What irks me 
power at his eommand. It is most is tlic' fael that all these 
this man whom W(' must wonderful things are the 
tliank for sonu’ of the most fruits of my labours, and all 
rabiclK' fanatical and blood- I get in return from the 
bespattered regional agila- blaekmarkc’ber is a muddy 
tions in our histor\'. T admire sho\>er from th(' wheels of 
tile eh(’('k with which he sins bis posli car on a rainy day. 
in fli<‘ name of saintliness. Since in these mad materia- 
bnt I ha\'e a gr(’at giie\ance lislie da)\s, wealtli means 
against his (ontinuing exis- power and wnsdom, the 
tencc’. lie xncaelies, in his blackmarketecr is heard with 
loud and aiithoritaliv(j tone', resp(‘etful attention on such 
Xieace and good-wall, and subjects as Honesty, Inlegri- 
practisc’s war and bitterness, ty. Morality, Plain Living 
I would consider him a mas- and High Thinking, Helig- 
tcr eoinediaii if the eonse- ion. Self-sacrifice, Renuncia- 
c|neners of Jiis capers were tion, Sahalion, and so on 
not so tragic. and so forth. Ho can boss 

I w'ant frc’c’dom from the over cdiicaitional institutions 
blackinarketc’c’r. In this rato and can bave the satisfaction 
gory, I include all those' of teaching teachers how to 
mc’rrv-anclrews wlio are gnil- tc'aeh while living on air. 
tv of bribery and eorriixilion His prices go on rising, and 
either at llu’ gi\iug or the he goes on rising along with 
recei\ing c’ncl; not only llie them, and hc' threatens to 
hoarders, adulterers, profi- dislodge’ the Most High from 
teers, lax-evaders, bootleg- His places and get into it 
gers, gamblers, rigge'rs, and himself. 

swindlers. It seeans that, at I want freedom from the 




Jack-in-oflicc who orders our of our little dears, and you 
education. He must answer have taken the shine out of 
for the vast dufferdom in the eyes of our teachers, and 
which w^c are floundering to- you have spread physical 
day. He* talks of New Edu- drudgery, mc’ntal darfcaess, 
cation, but succeeds only in and spiritual deatli all roundl 
monkeying with what tliere Get off my chest, youl” 
is. He makes good things Of course I want freedom 
bad, and bad things w'orse. from tlie unreasonable stri- 
IIc has given ns dangerously ker, die tardy and insulting 
defective text-books; class- official, the troublesome 
rooms choked up with block- neighbour, the uninvited 
heads w^ho must be j^romot- guest, sticking - xflasterlike 
ed from year to year; under- Sunday visilc>r, the book- 
paid and ovcrloadc’d teachers borrower, the cash-cadger, 
who must be hanged, dra\vn the nagging social worker, 
and quartered; white-ant- the oily fund-coUcctor, and 
consumed libraries with only suchlike. But these are smal- 
ihc dust increasing in them; Icr fry and do not deserve 
schools with TV sets, but no any extensive treatment, 
drinking-water; with crazy 

curriculums, but no way of I s(*e skyscrapers soaring 
handling them; with hare- up on one .side, and hut- 
brained schemes, but no one ments hugging the earth on 
to implement them. Look at the other, and, in those hut- 
the madhouse tliat is our ments, kids gargling with 
school or college. Our Jack gutter-water, and often those 
has brought it into being, x^oor sordid shacks half under 
I^ook at the child who carr- water. I sec the lay figures 
ies twice his own weight of in shox^-windows dressed up 
text-books and note-books jn the latest fineries, and I 
to school through nightmar- sec^ the; half-naked in rags 
ish transport and, after mud- gazing stupidly at them. To 
dling along for about six of draw upon the Chinese sage, 
the best hours of tho day, I see food rotting in the 
lugs it back home, further houses of the rich, and the 
loaded up with horrid home- bones of the? x^or rotting 
work. All the conditions are outside them. I want freedom 
dead against his mental, phy- from such sights. Does any- 
sical, and spiritual growth, one realize that this land of 
Who created thc’m? Our ours has become a sub-con- 
Jack, in his dull and danger- tinental garbage-dump? The 
ous experiments to improve dump is rising, rising, rising, 
the educational scene. “Look and the people are falling, 
at America!*' he says to me, falling, falling, so that there's 
‘Tjook at UKI” I tell him: no difference to be observed 
“Look at the wretched mess in the humans and the filth, 
you have made of educa- I want freedom from this 
tion in this country; and then dirt, 
look at your-self. You have 

taken the joy out of the hearts M. A. MA2SMUDAR 
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This week 25 years ago 


Narcissus 



I^ASHMIR in summer. What 
heaven! I thought my 
mind drooling over the adjec¬ 
tives the tourist folders use 
for this paradise on earth. But 
alas it was to be Kashmir, or 
rather Srinagar, in torrential 
unseasonal rain; glimpsed 
through hotel room and car 
windows; a distorted, blurred 
and misty image seen through 
little spaces rubbed clear by 
hand. 

Peering out of the windows 
in damp misery, what caught 
my eye was not the beauty of 
the landscape, but the signs 
over the shops, and the names 
of the houseboats and the 
shikaras all huddled near the 
steps, the owners peering out 
sullenly at the unexpected 
deluge, washing away their 
hopes of a little jam with their 
bread. 

From the signs and name 
plates it becomes obvious at 
once that here is an economy 
more dependent on tourism 
for its very being than any 
other. The signs have to be 
more catching, more immedia¬ 
tely arresting to attract the 
custom which would provide a 


Name 

living, not only immediately 
but also for the long bleak 
winter months of forced un¬ 
employment. Thus a large 
furniture shop with carved 
screens, framing modem sofas 
and tables is called The Cheer¬ 
ful Chippendale, and a shop of 
miscellaneous goods proclaims 
itself as the “Honest Injun.” 
to assure the tourist no doubt 
of the owner’s good intentions. 

But it was in naming the 
shikaras that the owners had 
really gone to town. Hovering 
close to the landing were the 
“Helicopter”, accompanied by 
the “Mosquito,” a sort of 
Laurel and Hardy team. There 
seemed to be a lot of em¬ 
phasis on green, symbolic per¬ 
haps of the green and fertile 
valley—thus. Green Bulbul, 
Green Garden, Green Rocket, 
and Green Eyes! The posses¬ 
sion of spring seats apparantly 
betokened the ultimate in com¬ 
fort, and those who had them, 
flaunted the fact with pride. 
One owner neatly made his 
point by calling his little craft,” 


Game 

“Spring Chicken”! The “Hap¬ 
py Musafir” announced that it 
had “Ha-Ha spring seats”, seats 
so springy perhaps, that they 
tickled the happy traveller in¬ 
to emitting loud ha-has. “Big 
colleagues, assured clients of 
Little Lily”, not content with 
merely announcing “full spring 
seats” like its run-of-the mill 
“happy full spring seats.” 

The heavy emphasis on 
popular Yankee names espe- 
cialy among the older shikaras 
showed a desire to woo the 
big spending Americans. 
Hence, Peg Of My Heart, Yel¬ 
low Rose Of Texas, Ben Hur, 
Yankee Doodle, Big Air Mail, 
Forget Me Not, et al. Others, 
were efforts at keeping up 
with the times, like Man On 
The Moon,” and “The .Jet Set.” 

But the sign that really bowl¬ 
ed me over, as it must have 
done hundreds of others was 
one which announced “Sub- 
hana the Worst.” A few fur¬ 
longs earlier we had passed a 
shop called “Subhana the 
Best” and had passed it with 


no more than a cursory glance. 
But “Subhana the Worst” ar¬ 
rested one’s attention and 
deserved more time. What 
can have induced a man to call 
himself the worst,” I wonder¬ 
ed? It wasn’t long before we 
had gone in search of the story 
and bought his goods, lured 
like many others no doubt, by 
the highly unu.sual sales gim¬ 
mick. 

A business started in 1840. 
Split between two brothers 
during the war, one grandilo¬ 
quently calling himself, “The 
Best.” The other, indulging in 
sharp practices high prices and 
inferior goods, till one victim, 
an irate Englishman, com¬ 
plained to the authorities about 
“The Worst” business man in 
town. (The present owner 
euphemistically says ati Eng¬ 
lish “friend” “suggested” the 
name!) Ever on the alert tho 
sharp busine.ss man turned the 
insult to his advantage, shrewd¬ 
ly guessing its sales potential. 

How'zzat for making a virtue 
of necessity! 

PIJSHPA SUNDAR 
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'Y'HK lorly two spmhos in l)r()Mght about iiuTeasocl 
tlio lu)t)k, (li'livonxl by iiuclerstandiiii; and co-opcra- 
tlic author on diffcnait orca- (ion in th(‘ fields of culture 
sions as India’s Aml)assador and arts. Tiu* strains and 
to Hnssia are not intended to the passion wliieh went in 
build any ])erspeetivi‘ or to Iniilding sneh an (‘difiee peep 
sc*r\e as a memoir but i*ven through the narrative which 
severally ar(‘ repriseiitativi* is the eonfliumee of the liigh 
botli of the mind of a dis- diplomatie traditions and the 
tinguished diplomat and ol pcTsonal st'iisibilities of 
Indo-So\iet friendship in the a scholar. ’Ihc staging of 
past with i)articular foeiis on Hamayana in Moscow, the ^ 
the dc'cadc* from 19o2-61. rendition of Kalidasa’s Sha- , 

hnitafa in a beautiful Rus- ^ 
In the context of the con- siaii ballet and the tran.sla- , 
temporary International poli- tion into Russian of various 
ties, id('ologieal bipolarisa- other Sanskrit classics inclu' 


**Duc to paper shortage there were no text books and 
the students failed to find this out for a full year/’ 


given weightagc to those he advocates .so much in his 
suhjccls helpful in a com- preface. Mr Menon may 
prehensix'c imdtTstanding of ('mcTge as a hesitant speaker 
th(' iliffertMit faet'ts of Indian who has often to ask him- 
aiid Russian life and cultun*. stdf; ‘Must I speak or need 
The aecummulation of facts, I not’, but his exhortations 


md niilitarv alliances, dung the works of lagorc, brief and sket- and profession of reticencx' 


thc‘ role ol the author was N. hru ana v.annn, nor oniy background as a diplomats virtue do not 

significant not onl\ in spi'l- ])roieeti'd the image and tra- jigjji„st wdiieh they are placed seem to affect his work in 

ling ont India s policy of clitioii of India across the produce an effective portrai- imparting what it .seeks to 

non-Alignment and peaivfiil sprawling Russian frontiers institutions and exmvey as a collection of dis- 

co-existi nee to a largeb apa- but also inspired itiiproca- personalities. Many speeches taut speeches. It would 

thetic anil often hostili' bon w lie i i.xti iucc I ic spi- dignitaries and have, liowevcr, been welcome 

world peace, but of widening J'd of co-opi ration to a (tep- of other counlries if the various speeches had 

the aioa of international rooted and spontaneous sen- dates and other relevant an- 


Nehni and (>a]jdhj not only 


non-Aligmiuiit aiul pcaicful sprawling Russian 
co-t'xislciuv to a largcK apa- J"it also inspired 
Ihclic and often hostile lion which extendi 


dition of India across the 
sprawling Russian frontiers 
but also inspired reciproca¬ 
tion which extended the spi- 


the an‘a of international rooted and spontaiif'ous sen 
amity, lie' neit only earve'd bmintal affinity, 
out de'ep friendly relatiems 

betwe'cn India anel Russia Hespile* the (obvious e'en- 


to the institutions and poll- notations to make certain re- 


cirs of several others. 


bctwe'cn India anel Russia Hespile* the (obvious c'on- 

despite* diffe*re*nt political te nt of diplomatic and poli- Taken in the light of ‘the 
institntiems and histe:)ry but (ieal activity, the autheir has golden rule of silence’ which 


fertmc'c in them more intelli¬ 
gible to a lay reader. 

KAILASH C. KOHLI 
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Dr. P. Mozoomdar’s 


^ CARBUNCLE CURE (REGD.) 





NO RISK OF OPERATION & DRESSING 


Caret 

mere Application 
CURBUNCLES. 
BURNS. SEPTICS. 
SINUS. SORES 
ETC. 
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Nothing in a Name 


' T COKING at all the pop 
groups around us, one 
would think there was no 
method even in iiiadiu'ss. 

Indeed, pop music itself is 
.1 rare experiiMice, hut the 
jiames of pop groups pro¬ 
mise to b(‘ even rarer. There 
.ire the animals who, God 
1j1(‘ss them, were born as hu¬ 
mans—and b(*have in every 
partienlar as such, except 
when in the throes of ert'a- 
live ecstasy. 

'Fhere are the Shadows— 
who, if so, are very substan¬ 
tial for that name. The 
Kinks are not mentally de- 
rangc'd but (piite ordinary 
young men. A group goes 
ambitiously under the cog¬ 
nomen ‘Devil's Diseiplt‘s'—in 
these disbeli('ving days must 
surely be the followers of a 
jnore Satanic k adcT than the 
original. Yes'.erday’s Chil- 
tlreii are indeed that—for, 

' weren't we all born yester¬ 
day? But why they could 
not call themselves today's 
children—so appropriate' in 
their ease—has always intri¬ 
gued me. 

Some names defy deciplu‘- 
ring what can you say about 
‘Sly and tlui Family Stone' 
(whose musical n'latiojis T 
tried to discover for over a 
year) or, Led Zeppelin? Aha, 
you say, Zippelin rings fami¬ 
liarly in memory. It was an 
airship the Germans built. 
Whether this pop grou]) has 
purchased the original (im¬ 
possible), a replica (impro¬ 
bable), or perform atop one 
(unusual) or w(*rc all born 
in one (fantastic) all leads 
us to no answer. Then, too, 
what ‘Led' mean? Where 
was Zeppllin led to? I am 
afraid such aimless conjc'cturo 
will get us nowhere. We 
must not attempt to compre¬ 
hend, We must merely ac¬ 
cept. If, indeed Ionesco 
could show us that order 
and meaning were foreign to 
this world, why must we 


seek it in such \oiithful ven¬ 
tures as i)op groups? 

Yet one must admire (heir 
lalcMit for the exotic. ‘Buffalo 
Springfield’ can either Ix' 
two towns in the ILS.A., a 
relation of BiiflFalo Bill and 
his Wild West Show or any¬ 
thing c'lse you care to name. 
‘Tin Can Rattle,’ we believe, 
are a regally musical group, 
inspitc of their misleading 
name. And how is that mas- 
tcTpiecc—‘ Hum an Bon d age'? 
Such feeling in a name. So 
expressive, so sad. 

The classical, we are in¬ 
formed, intrudes into the 
anti'classical. Not only do 
we have a group calk'd the* 
‘Bc'clhovens’ but we are told 
that ‘Konarak’—an Indian 
gioup has a Professor of Mu¬ 
sicology as its lead('r. An 
inten'stiiig way of snpple- 
mentatiiig Jiis inconu'. 

Jimi Hendrix, I was told 
knowingly, was, is and will 
he always the best. So f 
bought a long-playing re¬ 
cord. Placing it on the 
turntable, I sat back to find 
out what the ‘Jimi Hendrix 
Fxperieiiec*’ would Ix' like'. 
An hour later the onl\^ ex¬ 
perience I had was of a 
headache. 

Some' lime ago rock ii' roll 
was the' rage. It was lively 
music with a ge)od lilt to it— 
good for light dancing, 
lliosc' were' days wlu'n one 
did not nee'd artificial stiimi- 
lants to dancing—nothing 
stronger than a beer oi two. 
Today, apparently, one can¬ 
not ‘tune in* into music un 
k'ss one is ‘stoned*—be'a\'ily 
doused ill narcotic fumes. 
Metbinks I se'c an ugly ee)n- 
nection betwc'cn rock n* roll, 
hard rock and folk rock 
(later de'rivaiits) and ‘to be 
stoned'—for after all, what is 
a rock but a stone? 

There are only a few, I 


fee'l, who are ovc'rt about 
their musical ambitions. One 
is ‘Beverbs’—which is an e‘x- 
cusabk* sbort-forrn of reve'r- 
berations—vibrations produ¬ 
ced l)y sound waves. Quite' 
an ambitious name, that. 
Another is ‘Logrliythem.s’— 
the' word ‘rhythem* is e*asily 
ideiitifiabk', though it is not 
the.' rh\Thm of poetry Ixit the 
harmony e)f music that is 
meant. ‘We'.st C'oast Pe)p Art 
Experime'iilal Band'—loiig- 
wiiided and childish—but 
passable. Ve*ry honest ahe)ut 
their intentions. ‘Tlie Moody 
Blues’ sounds almost ortho¬ 
dox—and ungraiiiatical (tau¬ 
tological). To have' the 
hliu's— is a well-kneiwn ex- 
pre'ssion. The* Blues are* also 
a rather sad—sounding Ne¬ 
gro music. To be* both 
moody and blue is to l)e' ex- 
tremc'ly ck'pre'sse'el, in whic'b 
ease* one wonde'is bow tli('\ 


produe*' riuisic'. 

‘Beal Four’ and ‘Jackson 
Five’ reve’al—if notliiiig e*lse— 
the stre'iigtli of the band. It 
nsiially hove'rs around four 
or It is astonishing how 

so much can come out of so 
fe'w—measuring, liow so few 
imisieians can produce such 
a elin and thunder, e'nougli 
to bring down the* be*aven.s. 
The Amplifie*r Re'volulion is 
the* eaus('. 

Prof(*ssie)iial honesty is cn- 
gaging~and rare. A Delhi- 
basc'd group calling itself 
W'AFWOTS (tlie first letters 
of What A F. .. W'aste of 
Time') re\e'ls the' iiine'r bore?- 
dom of sne'h a rip-roaring 
bunch, 'rile* ‘Ge*ne*sine Spa¬ 
re's' takes the* cake*. Neve'r 
was self-portrait painted 
more faithfully. 

BOBBY NAIR 



^ o 

v/vo^h4-/vV^ 


^^e*ve in our studio today 
really speak for the youth 


little semicolambla, whoil 
of today...” 
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Some Like it Hot 


WOHEN’S PAGE 


T^OWN hnv on tlic Wosl 
Coast, when the first rains 
pelted on our tiled n)ofs the 
cricket season had begun—and 
it was grandfather who had 
Jilerally set the trap. We may 


limit. 

“It will happen to me he 
said” just when I am reserving 
this day for the final touching 
up of the zamindar’s face. 

When it came to cricket my 


be eomfortabh* in the warm husband had a singularly weak 


house but the trap has clo.sed 
and we are in it. 

“Mot her. do you know wh(*re 
W'c left last year’s cricket ball?” 

1 was bus> III the kitchen, 
for 1 know' that my husband 
will stay in bed until I am ready 
with the breakfast. My hands 
white with Hour I called 

“I la.Nl saw it in that comer 
of the garden behind the well.” 

My aunt Ainniu seemed will¬ 
ing to join in. She jmshed ini' 
aside, dragged in the step lad¬ 
der from the ash-pit; and pulled 
dow'n the heavy palm fronds I 
had stored away in the left 
above the fire place. 

Grandfather Mad removed his 
Balaclava cap and was waving 
it towards his wife preparing 
her for a good catch. With his 
warm flannel shirt sleeves rol¬ 
led uj) he chopped tind whittl¬ 
ed out two cricket bats. The 
first step he took towards the 
studio (my husband is an 
artist) a voice cried out. 

“No. not my lin.secd oil 
father, jileasc. You will find 
some eoeonut oil in the kit¬ 
chen.’’ 

Soon two gleaming cricket 
bats were propped side by side 
against the dressing table—the 
rancid oiiour of coconut oil 
drowning the dedicate perfume 
of frangipani waving near the 
window ijane. 

And when he could no long¬ 
er pretend to ignore the seasonal 
sparkle in his father’s eye. the 
artist tumbled out of his bed 
and stretched his arms to the 



siii.se of humour, though bill- 
ards, golf, and oven kabadi in¬ 
terested him. My little son 
same around, “Father, you can 
use my cricket caps. Let us 
start before it rains again.” 

And in the hope of promoting 
his interest tlic boy started 
juggling with the ball. My 
daughtm* was parading around 
in cricket ])ads. 

“A good breakfast dc.stroy- 
cd” I said as 1 watched them 
out on the wet ground. 

The lUdircd F.levcn captain- _ 

ed by grandfather a former 
P.W.O. Inspector, were to play 

the Junior Klcven captained by was used as the pavilion, grand- The game started in real ear 


“The batsman moves forward ... pinches four pairs of 
socks .. The bobby standing at slips catches liini rcdhaiided 
and he is out ... of his wits.” 


AliiiI Ammu. 

Standing in the drizzle with 
Ills eye lirmly on the ball, the 
Artist let off curses intermit¬ 
tently when the ball whizzed 
past liini into neighbouring 
premises. Over the low stone 
wall and back he vaulted. 

Fine way to spend a morn¬ 
ing on an empty stomach” he 
sai<l. And whenever he got 
near grandfather he took a shot 
at sarcasm “Jlcy Dad you are 
not as green as you think you 
are.” 

“Get cracking, don’t you re¬ 
member how we thrashed these 
kids last year ” said the enthu¬ 
siastic skipper. 

Grandfather removed his 


father for the first time in years nest when the artist sent end- 
let out a tactless remark. less boundaries, and the spirit 

“What, out already?” With of the optimistic Junior captain 


moustaches quivering he said 
“Fetch me a hot cup of coffee 
—woman—quite HOT.” 

As the Retired Men (eleven 
in number) came limping back 
covered with slush the air was 
rent with cries of “out”, bowl¬ 
ed”. The artist brought up the 
rear. 

I stood up to read the score- 
board “Last man- -0”. 

‘Wc are literally .stumped,* 
said the artist. As captain of 
the side grandfather felt he 
had to make a few post mor- 
tems of the first innings with 
special emphasis on slip-ups. 


spectacles, took his stand be- excessive silliness of silly mid 
fore the wicket scowling at the ons. and futile attempts of 
bowler. gully-gully men to juggle with 

“Out” sang the umpire. “Hit the ball, not to mention chaps 
the ball twice” when he walk- who stop long and budge not in 


cd back to the verandah which 


long stops. Here 
interrupted him. 


grandmother 


(Aunt Ammu) begain to droop. 

Grandfather took his stand 
determined never to hit the 
ball twice. To every four of 
the artist’s boundaries he scor¬ 
ed a sixer when the umpire 
sang out “lost ball” after “lost 
ball.” The retired men held the 
field for the greater part of 
the morning and the scoreboard 
soon showed them as the win¬ 
ning side. Grandfather now 
feeling thoroughly attuned to 
the game and encouraged by 
the spectators on the garden 
wall set off on his run with 
noisy determination, slipped, 
rallied, then bumped into the 
umpire—“Dead ball” the um¬ 
pire cried. 

“Over my dead body” said 
grandfather who had almost a 
cupful of brandy and threw 
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•HOT coffee for the Hetireds himself full length at the wic- 
and iced nimboo pan! for the het. The spectators clapped up 


Juniors. 

The village urchins on the 
garden wall started a general 
hooting and catcalls when the 
retired men went on again. 

And grandmother sat back 
in her chair smiling. 

“Molly she said to me” “take 
a look at that inebriated swag¬ 
ger.*' 

“No” I said “you didn*t 1 
did’ she said “look at the ar¬ 
tist, he seems to have painted 
his face red.” 


uproariously and the rain came 
down in sheets. The Junior 
Eleven refused to play. The 
victorious Retired Eleven 
thumped each other on the 
back. Grandfather unable to 
suppress the brag in his voice 
said “some like it hot,” But 
grandmother was already lead¬ 
ing him to bed. “Come on in 
before your spirits go dismally 
flat.” 

MAUDE LAZARO 
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TELEVISION 


Our Secret Black List 


I 


I^ROM time to time, dark jecls, and we are bored with 
liints arc thrown out by tliein. So here goes. F.M., I. 
lelecasters, who had good and B. Minister et al, please 
'or years and then suddenly note and other Ministers, 
i.ided out because the Mi- V.I.P. INTKRVIEVVS with 
iiist('r changed or something. Prime Ministers, ]V(*sid(‘nts, 

that they are on an AIR UN top })rass, interesting 
hlack list. new'spapermen, espedally 

Now^ we have had a black c'ditors, D.G.’s of mass media; 
list for some time now of ABU ABRAHAM, RAMESH 


jxo])lc who send us to sl(;ep 
('V(‘ry time tlu'v appear on 
^ r\'. We do not rc'ally know 
w hy the so-called black-listees 
■ nu‘ntion(‘d abovt' were drop- 
]icd. But we shall give solid 
reasons for drawing up our 
hlack list of eapitalisi- mo¬ 
nopoly tek‘casters who should 
not be booked. In making 
(his list, we have taken into 
c onsideratioii that people 
are mostly booked on be- 
I tause they are either .sus- 
^X'Cted to be, or let out that 
they arc very close to the 
Trimc Minister or, failing 
I hat, to th(i Minister for In- 
lorrnation and Broadcasting, 
the Deputy Minister for In- 
lormation and Broadcasting 
^ and right down the line to 
whoever is in bureaucratic 
power in Shastri Bhavan. 
Now this sort of thing can 
never be checked (which is 
why it is so cruel for D. P. 
Dhar to suddenly vanish 
off die screens). Secondly, 
since the P.M. the other Mi¬ 
nisters and their minions 
hardly issue denials on the 
-subject, because they are 
sometimes unaware of the 
greatness they are thrusting 
on various TV stars who 
‘ operate on the cver-ever sys¬ 
tem, we shall give solid pro- 
gramme reasons for our black 
list, the main reason being 
they have: been around for 
too long on the same sub- 


TIIAPAR, CIIANCIIAL SAR- 
KAR, MELVILLE DE MEL.- 
LOW (There* are several 
good interviewers where they 
came from). 

CULTURE AND ARTS: 
Uma Vasudt'v, Ariina Vasii- 
dev, Usha Bbagat, Kapila 
Vatsayan, Slianta S(Tbj(*c‘l 
Singh (top lavourite. now* 
and said to be camping in 
Akashvaiii Bhavan to com¬ 
mute betwH'cn radio and 
TV). 

PAKISTAN, NUCLEAR 
E X P L O S 1 O N, ARAB 
WORLD, etc., at a pinch 
anything: Drs. Molid. Ayoob, 
Agwani, Dewan Bcrindra- 
nalh, Yatish Bhatiiagar, Yog- 
(*sh Atal, Subhramanhyam. 

CONSUMER PROBLE¬ 
MS, CIVIL AFFAIRS AND 
ANYTHING OR ANYONE 
GOING; from TV FOLIO 
to, well anything, including 
j)opiilar control: Rami Ch- 
habra, Sudha Chopra, Razia 
Ismail (also said to he camp¬ 
ing at Akashvani Bhavan so 
as to commute to Broadcast¬ 
ing Hoii.se as well as You- 
Kn()w-Wlio*.s hou.se in Saf- 
darjang Road). 

Well, that’s all for this 
week. Our black list is by 
no means exhausted, because 
wc have only given the trendy 
telecasters in English so far. 
Wait till we get to the Hindi 
ones. And don’t think we 
are going to thicken when 
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Ladcoon 


wc give our alternative list pressed hy Who-know's-Who 
of people who should be and who’s Whose because 
seen more ofti*n on TV, so that seldom has anything to 
that we arc not accused of do with tlu* cjiiality of their 
being deslruetive. ^Ve are telecasts or their limited 
not, repeat NO'f destructive, durability on the scT6*en. 

We are only fair and imim- TELEPROMPI’ER 
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FILMS 


Instead, lio has discovered 
imitations of two popular 
stars Hajesh Klianna and 
5 RIFLES Slialii Kapoor, c-onveniently 

J S. JOIIAH is an exliihi- forn<'ttiug the' simple fact 
tionisl and makes no ‘'’‘d nobody would want to 
bones about a|ipendinj; his ii“'bdion when one 

familiar n.imc- to the film S' * ori.ijinal for the 
titles which aie written pro- besides, the two new 

dueed and directed ))y him. ‘>>niost no acting 

In the past he has made films potential. Ihen there is 
k.-eping ill mind the political Jolnu’s daughter Ambika 
lopicalil:,' of a particular re- d) play two 

gioii. Thus we h.nl >har tliff'reut roles. Speaking her 
Mehmond in Caia", “Johar ill ^"“'s in angliei.sed accent, 
Jsashmiiand tliiai ‘Joi Ban- «o‘' another 

gla" through which he tried ’’"'a. Chetau Anand’s 

to cash in on the B.mgladesh permanent heroin.', who is 
tragedy bv distoiting the 

store to his own adv.mlage. '^’'^"plels in siniilai \ein. 

01 all liis films, “foliar Me- A'* story, it is 

liinoocl ill C^oa” was the most Hined somewlu're Ix'fori' in- 
siiccfssliil at the liox office d(‘pt ndcnct* wlicn tlu‘ Bri- 
bccaiisc of some lilting tunes tisliers witli their Haj on its 
by Kalyaiiji Anandji. In “5 hist wire bint on tak- 
Rilles*' Johar uses some new hi^j; the priceless temple frea- 
gimmieks and lrii\s to mini- smes out of India. The secu- 
rnise his importance in the Inr Maharaja of an imknovvn 
er(‘dit Iin(\ perhaps rightly state lests and pays the 
guessing his name alone price. 

won't bring the audience to Johar ]ilays th(' role of a 
th(‘ th(»atres. jailbird who has mastered 



‘•Well, cliildreti, how many ycjirs will it take to achieve 
total depletion of all our idols.’* 


the art of shilling the hand- straight from many foreign 
Cliffs onto the police officers* films which the moviegoers 
wrists. If(' has also enough will instantly recognise. TIil 
patriotic sense to side with only relieving feature of this 
the falhn Maharaja and otherwise iinbearabk film is' 
liarass the British and their Kalyanji Anandji’s music 
lacke ys. Most of tlu' stunt which lias some enjoyable 
.scenes ha\e been lifted times. 



RESHAM KI DORI 

There is no dearth of 
dogooders among Hindi 
seretm heroes. Whether a 
damsel is in disti'e.ss, or the 
exploited workers arc in dcs- 
piTatij need of leadership, 
the hero, one can be sure, is 
ready for any challenging 
task. Dharmendra, having 
worked in scores of such 
films, has become a past mas¬ 
ter in portraying the fami¬ 
liar stereotyped hero. 

Saira Banu is the rich girl 
who is tamed by Dharmen- 
dra. There are court scenes 
with moralLsing, songs and " 
dances which Atma Ram dir¬ 
ects in his usual lacklustre*^ 
style. Sujit Kumar plays the 
villain u^lle Rajendranath 
fills the comic bill. 
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MUSIC 


K gRlRANGAM Gopalarat- 
nam s vocal recital in the 
National Programme had a 
decided individuality and her 
vocal art is most assured. 
Her singing was lovely, well- 
nigh flawless in execution, 
while the intrepretations 
showed a freshness and an 
affected directness ideally 
suited to her technique. It 
was a genre of music which 
one wants to hear often. It 
was delightful, crisply melli¬ 
fluous and beautifully balan- 
^ ccd. Her music had plenty 
of meaty content and heart¬ 
warming lyricism. She has 
certain individual traits 
which mark her out as mak¬ 
ing a distinctive contribu¬ 
tion to contemporary cama- 
lic style. 

Her music, even at its gay¬ 
est, had an air of dignity 
and in her raga essays she 
attained exalted serenity. She 
is not so exploratory as Ba- 
lamurali or Voleti, but she 
has remarkable poise and 
melodic strength. Her music 
is fiery, yet controlled with 
considerable thematic deve¬ 
lopment. Her vocalism on 
the present occasion had 
lively cuts and thrusts and 
was remarkable for precise 
attack and clear textures. 
Her tasteful intrepretations 
were fully matched by the 
pure tone quality and lively 
phrasing. 

Gopalaratnam sang with 
great intellectual force and 
frequent strokes of imagina¬ 
tive audacity and they were 
both superbly integrated 
into the basic texture of the 
music. For all its length, 
her programme did not 
sprawl nor did it squander 


Peppy VocaKst 


its ideas without regard for 
the sense of cumulative 
growth. The vast array of 
technical devices and styles 
she used were made into an 
entirely cohesive and c'ohe- 
rent unit by her unerring in¬ 
stinct for what is right. 
There was tenderness in her 
choice of tempo and her ap¬ 
proach to the phrasing. She 
revelled in the enormous 
range of the music and sang 
with virtues brilliance and 
yet with an innate aware¬ 
ness of where the music was 
going. She impressively at¬ 
tempted to have intrepreta- 
tivc spontaneity in her ex¬ 
positions and the little bursts 
of sound and flurries of 
notes w^ere elegant and im¬ 
mediately communicative. 
For sheer musical pleasure, 
I have no reservations in 
commending the warm and 
incisive concert of Gopala¬ 
ratnam. 

The artiste opened her 
concert majestically with 


Muthuswamy Dikshitar*s lof¬ 
ty composition, ‘maha gana- 
pathim in majestic Nattai. 
With a sharp and sweet 
voice she rendered tliis reve¬ 
rential number with captiva¬ 
ting swiftness. She next ren¬ 
dered two kritis of Tyaga- 
raja of which the one in 
Arabhi, ‘nada sudharasam- 
bilanu' was a fine achieve¬ 
ment. She has a natural 
talent for raga alapana and 
her portrayal of Arabhi was 
pleasant. Tliis bhagavat- 
svarupa kriti, which speaks 
of the nectar of Nada as 
having taken human form in 
Rama, needs apt diction and 
adequate understanding for 
creating the desired impact 
on the listener. Madam Co- 
palaralnam with admirable 
felicity rendered the kriti in 
all its glow and colour. 

Dikshitars ‘mamava mec- 
nakshf in Varali was another 
interesting number wherein 
the artiste achieved admir¬ 


able rapport with the rhyme 
and rhythm, sense and style 
of the composer. Sankara- 
bharanam, the cream of the 
concert, came off delight¬ 
fully well. It proved unmis¬ 
takably the calibre and artis¬ 
try of Gopalaratnam. She 
.sang the celebrated compo¬ 
sition of Dikshitar, ‘sankara- 
charyain'. Swift brigas, sen¬ 
sitive phrasing, striking sva- 
ras and sharp vidwat—these 
were the hall-marks in her 
effort. She concluded with 
a piece in Atana and a piq¬ 
uant rendition of a mcera 
bhajan. Gopalaratnam must 
resist the temptation to thin 
out h(‘r vocal range in upper 
registers. Why mar the flex¬ 
ibility with such avoidable 
frills? Krishnamacharyalu 
(violin), Sriramamurthy 
(mridaiigam) and Gopalam 
(ghatam) were good. 

RAJESWARI 



^e’ve nothing to offer them sir. No projects, no schemes. In your speech you can 
'ooncentrate on our great cattanl heritage and their glorious contribution to it.’’ 
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SPORT 


^HOUCIIT the Govern- 
nicnl has aimouncocl a 10 
per cent relaxation on the 
cut in iiewsxM’int ((nota, little 
or no In neficial (‘fleet is ex- 
pcch'cl ill n'gard to s^jorls 
Images of daily newspapers 
and sports magazines. Kdi- 
tors would (’(Tlaiuly make 
use of tile facility for gen¬ 
eral ne\\s and magazine 
owners and new magazine 
Xilanncrs must continue to 
kneel before black marketeers 
in pajier. I’hey also face 
another stumbling block—a 

major one—in the chronic 
difficulty in obtaining adver¬ 
tisements. 


Paper Sports 


In this country there are 
few sports periodicals—and, 
perhajis, no genuine all¬ 

round one sincci Siiorls and 
l’astim(' ceased x^^^^^lcatioii 
some yi’ars ago. Here, then, 
is a blighted, neglected field 
ill journalism—a field proper¬ 
ly ent(‘red into with imagi¬ 
nation and adequately back¬ 
ed iq 3 with finance tliat 

could yic'ld a quiet satisfac¬ 
tion to s^iorts loving fans and 
\\orkers. 

Tlu're havt\ of course, been 
Ii.'ird-working editors and 

ceurageoiis backers before, 
but all ha\c lacked the abili¬ 


ty to contract advertisements 
regularly. Without this life¬ 
blood, no commercial publi¬ 
cation can exist for long. And 
merely contiactiiig advertise¬ 
ments has proved to be quite 
insufficient—a magazine must 
be of a quality that appeals 
to ri'aders and rather tempts 
advertisers. 

All this iiresupxToses no 
difficulty in obtaining pa¬ 
per. But there is great diffi¬ 
culty—until the Government 
rel(?ases enough newsirrint. 
The difficulty is all the more 
accentuated if (a) the perio¬ 
dical is a weekly, and (b) if 


the circulation drive is more 
eflFective than that for ads. 
But if the periodical is a 
monthly, for instance, the pa¬ 
per difficulty would be less 
—provided, again, circulation 
did not swell while advertise¬ 
ment revenue lagged. 

What I mean to say is, 
bringing out a successful 
sports magazine today is 
just not everybody s cup of 
tea. Yet there is ample scope 
for someone to make it his 
cup of tea... 
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lOLcontmues 
itsdclmiice 
onthe. . 
technologiGal 

front 


and 
here are 
the 





•A Centre is being set up in 
Bombay for the production of a range 
of gases of ultra high purity 

and special mixtures for 
the electronic and other 
industries. Hitherto these 
were being imported. 

♦MIG 400, a more sophisticated form 
of metal inert gas welding set from 
lOL, will soon be in the 
market. 

♦lOL has won the first 1200 
cubic metre/hour Oxygen Plant 
contract for a mini-steel project of the 
Maharashtra Government. This is the 
forerunner of a series to be manu¬ 
factured by lOL in the near future. 

♦For the first time in India 
lOL will produce indigenous tubular 
hard facing electrodes—“Cobalarc 
♦Also for the first time m 
iTndia lOL has established facilities for 
producing special purpose automatic 
welding machines. 


Meeting 

national 

objectives 
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Recent Additions 


TO THE 
WORLD 
OF 

Children’s 

Books 




Animal World 

Rs. 

11.50 

Tensing Norgay 

Rs. 

1.10 

Tho Lost Child 

Rs. 

2.50 

Doctor’s Tales 

Re. 

Tfi 

Loiters from a Father to Daughter Rs. 


Balloon Travel 

Rs. 

2JI 

They Fought for Freedom 

Rs. 


Naia DamayantI 

Rs. 

2.81 

Fun with Science 

Rs. 


Four Neighbours 

Rs. 

Ul 

The Sparrows 

Re. 

m 

Birds and Thoir Families 

Rs. 

7.00 

Tales from a South Indian Village Rs. 

2.25 

The House by The Wood 

Re. 

3.00 
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Half-yearly Rs. 16.00 

Burma. Afghanistan & Mal¬ 
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Air Mail Surcharge 
(Additional to surface Mail 
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Hair is your ImaQe 


And that’s where 
Keo-Karpin comes in. 

A hair oil of distinction— 
Non-greasy. Non-Staining 
^ Delightfully 


India & Nepal: Bs. 40.00; 
Sri Lai^a, PaldstaD, Burma, 
Afghanistan & Maldives: 

Rs. 58.00 

Aden, Arab Gulf & Iranian 
Gulf countries, S.E. Asia, 
Hong Kong & Philippines: 
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U.K.; Continental Europe, 
Middle East, East Africa & 
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FREE THINKING The Man of the Week 

n’HE Hitler jugend spread the message of the superior 

race and was a valuable asset to the Nazis. The 
Komsomols were a second line of defence to resist 
external enemies and to consolidate the Russian revo¬ 
lution. Chinese youth have been employed in cleaning 
up revisionism. The Youth Congress has none of these 
tasks. It has therefore gone for epicureanism—wine. 
v\nmen and song. And why not? In the acquisitive 
society where a whole mass of people live below the 
subsistence level, these constitute success. 

The failure of the Congress Party to enthuse 
youth in the tasks of national reconstruction has led 
them to other paths. Either they have taken to cyni¬ 
cism or to blind violence. Those who are lucky to 
have rich or influential parents want to live like Ainer- 
icans or Europeans—long hair, weird clothes, pot and 
pornography. There is no faith because there is not 
an ideological framework that can make political 
activity meaningful. 

Socialism, democracy and secularism do not add 
up to an ideology. They are a meaningless set of 
words that have been debased by constant use by 
political charlatans. Socialism in the context of pock¬ 
ets of excessive affluence (the clubs, the horses, dia¬ 
monds, silks and imported cars) amidst a sea of po¬ 
verty is hardly a credible slogan. Democracy means 
a vote in five years to decide whether Tweedledum or 
Tweedledee should represent the people in the legis¬ 
latures. 

What is worse, when youth sees the main politi¬ 
cal parties spending huge sums of money in university 
elections, when they watch cribbing being encouraged 
by invigilators to break a strike or a popular move¬ 
ment, when they accept that their main business is 
to break the heads of their political opponents and no 
questions asked because the government will protect 
them from harm, when they have seen all this, and 
yet are unable to combat the trends, what better 
than to join the racket? 

Ultimately, this state of affairs reflects the lack 
of political leadership. In the ruling party today there 
is no action-oriented politics. Politicians on the make 
are so many contractors who get acceptance by con¬ 
tracting to do a job like getting someone elected or 
seeing that someone else is defeated at the polls As 
long as he or she is not caught, you can go to aify 
length. It is just that the younger generation has 
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The Man of the Week 

AnuM'icun mass media 
^ has decided that the had 
taste «f Watergate will he 
fari^otteii with the elevation 
of («erahl Ford as President 
in succession to the hai)less 
Xixon. Ford’s inia?;e is bein?* 
built as the stron.t(, clean, 
straight drixini^; man. Uut 
surely Amt>rican pul)lic opi¬ 
nion caiirud he all that naive. 
Ill the last ten years some- 
Ihiii^j has woefully i^oiie 
wron;; with American politi¬ 
cal life. President Kennedy 
was assassinated. President 
Johnson had to stand down 
from a second term. Presi¬ 
dent Nixon was forced to 
resign on ignominious terms. 
Vice President Asiiew quit 
oflice in disjjrace. Surely it 
must be clear that there is 
something basically wroni? 
with a political process that 
projects people such as these 
to power and the manner in 
which they are ejected from 
office. 

Ford is a lame-duck Presi¬ 
dent because h(‘ has no popu¬ 
lar sanction behind him. And 
he has to pro\e that he is 
dilTcrent from the previous 
iiicunibeiit. Kut tlien he is a 
conser\ati\e by instinct. 
Neitlun* well-iead nor well- 
tra\elled, he re\els in the 
linage of the middle .\iiicri- 
can. I n fortunately, the 
middle American is a some¬ 
what muddled American and 
American cannot afford a 
inuddh'd President. 

There is of course Nelson 
Rockefeller as the prosres- 
si\e fall But it is 

doubtful if such gimmicks 
will succeed with a people 
who ha\e passed throuf*h the 
trauma of Vietnam, Water¬ 
gate and whatnot. The 
.American political system 
needs far-reaching reforms 
to prevent people like 
Nixon and Agnew com¬ 
ing to power. The motiva¬ 
tions of the Mafia around the 
Presidimcy (the Fhrlichmans 
and llaldemans) have to be 
detached from i)ersonal ad¬ 
vancement by any means to 
Something that is loftier like 
the public good. The Ameri¬ 
can politician has no c<im- 
mitment. The times call 
for his acquiring one. 


PARLIAMENT 


Railroad to Money 


week was momen¬ 
tous for Parliament. A 
President and a Vice-Presi¬ 
dent were elected and in¬ 
stalled. The results of the 
election to the two highest 
oHices however massive in 
favour of the ruling party 
did not appear to have dis¬ 
heartened the Opposition. 
On the contrary, it was 
more of a determined Op¬ 
position to keep the “mas¬ 
sive-mandate Government” 
under check. Indeed Bills 
were passed with a cake¬ 
walk ease. That could only 
be expected. What was 
warming to watch from the 
galleries in both the Houses 
was, proportionate to their 
slrenglh more Opposition 
members remained in the 
Ilou.ses during debates than 
those belonging to the rul¬ 
ing party. 

Raihvav Minister I.alit 
Narain .Mishia found the 
going rather bumpy. His 
suf)])IemGntary rail budget, 
and the consequent hike 
in freight and fares, pro¬ 
voked angry scenes. The 
0|ip(\silioii found the tax 
measures not only “anti- 
people" but also "infla¬ 
tionary.” They thought that 
at the jiresent rale, the 
['oorer classes were being 
priced out of Mr. Mishra’s 
travel scheme. The high 
rates of freight, the mem¬ 
bers said would push up 
prices elsewhere. 

Mr. Mishra’s erstwhile 
portfolio, (’omnierce, offer¬ 
ed the Opposition skcle- 
ton.s—real or apparanl— 
to be dug out. ITesent in- 
cunibnnt of the star-cross¬ 
ed ministry found the go¬ 
ing rough when there were 
demands in the Rajya 
Sabha for a parliamentary 
inquiry into the episode of 
21 AlPs allegedly having 
signed a memorandum re¬ 
commending to the Com¬ 
merce Ministry, when Mr. 
Alishra was looking after 
the nationa’s trade in 1972, 
for the issuance of certain 


import licences. The issue 
wdiich turned the trade 
winds into storm was not 
the licences themselves nor 
the propriety of members 
putting in their word to 
help any trader. That, the 
members of Rajya Sabha 
felt were besides the point. 
The main issue was that 
the signatures of the MPs 
w'ere allegedly forged. 
Were all of them forged? 
Who did it? Was it proper 
for the CBl to verify the 
signatures. Was there some¬ 
one among the 21, who had 
anything to do with it? 
The members w^anted the 
allegations cleared convin¬ 
cingly because as Mr. Kri- 
shan Kant (Cong) put it 
was “very fishy” and as 
Mr. Chandrashekar (Cong) 
said the parliamentary sys¬ 
tem itself was being scan¬ 
dalised. Prof. Chattopad- 
yaya, now holding the Com¬ 
merce portfolio, in reply 
to a question, released a 
list of the 21 members. 
Roth the Opposition and 
the ruling party members 
thought it was improper 
because unless the names 
were cleared of the allega¬ 
tion of having signed the 
memorandum, the impres¬ 
sion would go around im¬ 
plicating the innocent. 

Deputy Chairman Godey 
Murahari told Mr. Chatto- 
padyaya to get the signa¬ 
tures of the 21 MPs verifi¬ 
ed and report the results 
to the House before the 
end of the session. In the 
afternoon, the Minister re¬ 
leased a list of 18 members 
who had personally denied 
having signed the represen¬ 
tation for licences. 

Dr. Mathew Kurian 
(CPI-M) thought the Mi¬ 
nister w'as making the state¬ 
ment under pressure of 
the Government. Mr. L. K. 
Advani (JS) felt the clear¬ 
ance by the Minister might 
prejudice the inquiry being 
conducted by the CBI. Mr. 
Advani and Mr. Niren 
Ghosh (CPI-M) supported 


a demand for a parliamen¬ 
tary probe. Mr. Bhupesh 
Gupta (CPI) said the Mi¬ 
nister's statement was un¬ 
satisfactory and “more 
light should be thrown into 
the whole affair.” 

Should the emergency 
be continued? * This ques¬ 
tion was raised by Con¬ 
gress-0 leader Mr. S. N. 
Mishra. He raised several 
constitutional points in the 
Lok Sabha to show the con¬ 
tinuation of the emergency 
was improper. His demand 
for a statement from the 
Government and a debate 
got immediate support. 
Speaker G. S. Dhillon said 
he had no objection to a 
discussion, the notice of 
which had been given by 
Mr. Madhu Limaye. 

The government admit¬ 
ted that there w^ere short¬ 
ages of food articles in the 
country. Through two cal¬ 
ling-attention motions in 
the Rajya Sabha, the Op¬ 
position wanted to expose 
the grave situation appear¬ 
ing in the country. Mr. 
Niren Chose even went to 
the extend of demanding 
the dismantling of the 
Agriculture Ministry. He 
was calling the attention of 
the Government of the 
acute shortage of Vanas 
pati and edible oils. Mr. Rabi 
Roy (SSP) said food riots 
could take place. 

TAILPIECE: Mrs. Lak- 
shmi Kumari Chandawat 
(Cong) asked the Govern¬ 
ment how' long the night 
was. The length-of-the-nighl 
question arose when Mi¬ 
nister of State for Agricul¬ 
ture A. P. Shinde was ex¬ 
plaining in the Rajya Sabha 
that the food situation could 
not improve “overnight”. 
The contention of the 
Rajasthan member was that 
if “overnight” had to be 
specific in time-limit, the 
length of the night should 
be defined. 
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Beauty Contest 



JP challenges PM to hold referendum. 


Nixon at it Again 

Contrary to the general impression that Mr. Richard Nixon^ till recently President 
of the United States, has gone underproxind and is unavailable to the Press (which has 
treated him so ahominahhj), he is accessible to some very very special corrcspotulents 
like William Buckley and our our very very s])ecial corres^iondent. Here is a report of his 
exclusive interview with him. Following the convention set by the tape transcripts, tee 
have had to delete some of the more robust expressions in Mr Nixon\ conversation. 
Where possible we have rendered them in more decorous lan^uai^c, Stich chanocs are 
indicated within quotes. 


Onr Correspondent: I am 
very glad of this opportuni¬ 
ty, Mr. President_ 

Richard Nixon: No longer 
thanks to you, (deleted) 
“chaps of doubtful parent¬ 
age.” 

O.C.: Once a President, 
always a President, unless 
one has been successfully 
impeached, which you have' 
not been. 

R.N.: Get impeached and 
lose my pension? What do 
you take me for—a (delet¬ 
ed) babe in arms? I wasn't 
born yesterday, bud. 

O.C.: It was a narrow 
squeak though, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. 


R.N.: Say, would you cut 
out that Mr. Presidc*nt bit? 
It looks like you are making 
fun of me. Call me Dicky. 

O.C.: Only it n^rninds onc' 
of the wicked tags tJiat llic 
media used to plague you 
with. 

R.N.: You mean “Iricky 
Dick?” I don’t mind. In a way 
it is a compliment. 

O.C.: All right then, Dicky, 
what do you think are the 
lessons of the VValergaU* 
episode? 

R.N.: I haven't had time 
to digest them all, but the 
most important is: the mag¬ 
netic tape is a menace. What¬ 
ever possessed me to install 


those (deleted) tilings, I can¬ 
not for tlic' life of me make 
out. 

O.C.: It is iiuh'cd a valu¬ 
able moral rather likr tJie 
one that one of those C'hieago 
gangstt’Ts (Ire'w w hen lie was 
caught oul on income tax 
and sent to gaol. 

R.N.: You have a (delet¬ 
ed) nerve calling me a 
Chicago gangsttT! ! ! Ihil I 
suppose I have to put up 
with a gr(*at deal from you 
chaps. An\wvay. w'hat did tlu? 
gangster say that put you in 
mind my view's on tape re¬ 
cords? 

O.C.: I am sorry that you 
think I called you a Chicago 


gansler. It was farthest from 
my mind. 

R.N.: Don't protest too 
much, (d(‘lcted) you. It was 
evident enough when you 
brought up the income tax 
bit, implying that I also did 
an incoiuetax fiddle and they 
could hav(' ciuight me on it 
•nul sent UK’ to gaol, though 
lln'y failed on the other 
things. 

O.C.: Believe' me Mr. 
Presidc'ut, sorr\- ex-President, 
sorry, Diekv', 1 did not think 
of that at all. 

R. N.: All right. All right. 
Cet cm w'ith it. What did the 
Chicago burn sav? 

O.C.: He said, “Buddy, 
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k(*ep a bank account thijik on iny fp(;t and you put behind you. There is the raw material in the tape, I 
and don't never sign anv pa- fellas never let me think matter of sub poena by could have at least written a 
per.” (‘onseciiti\ely for two seeonds. Khrlichrnan. Things may book, which would have 

R.N.: What has this rigma- Af'hially, 1 should have heed- eomc up just then that been much more authentio 
role to do with me? t'd Marshall Macliihaii on th(^ haven’t come up so far. than iny writing from my 

O.C.: Surely, Dicky, it is threat jiosi'd by elcctionics R.N.: Are you trying to memory. As you know, I am 
a matter ot having evideiicv to AiiKTiean civilisation. I frighten me? not much of a writer and 1 

all over the ])lace. The Chi- ihonghl hi' was just another O.C.: Oh! Noll I am not. could have put the whole 

cago burn said that it will effete ('ggli(*ad. Now I know 1 just mcaitioned it in pass- (deletd) lot at the disposal 

never do to leave eheiine bellei'. book what tins ing. So getting back to the of some ghost writer and he 

stubs and documents around wrelehed tape has done to tape recording you had in- could have made .something 
to b(' latc'r used against you. all ol ns. This stupid eraz^^ stalled in the o\'al office that out of it. Why, the film rights 
You an‘ saying the tapes lor th(' easettc' tape-re- has now turned into a rnons- alone would have ^ked after 
were \oiir Achilles heels. eorder has nndone a govern- t(T, why did you have it in- me in my old agef It seemed 
R.N.; ^bii are right. Jf nienl devoted to world peace, stalk’d in tlu* first place? a smart notion when I first 

only those blasted tapes W }iate\('r possessed those R. N.: T wish I hadn’t, fixed up the tapes in the oval 

weren't there! I could have idiots to S(‘ek to hug Water- But (lie reason was quite office. I never dreamt tliat it 

bluffed niy way tbrougli it gate. 1 cannot imagine?. simply to provide for the will turn out this way. 

all. You sc(\ 1 made the mis- O.C.: 'Phis gives me the future, to make a bit of O.C.: Any way, even now, 

take of thinking that 1 would tipjnntmiity 1 have’ long been money when I ceased to be you can do it. I hear that 

have got away with that wailing for, Dicky. Did yon Presidc'ul. your attorney St. Clair has 

(deleted) i‘.\('eutiv(’ pri\’ilege really know’ about iht' bug- O.C.; I don’t quite follow? ruled that the tapes are your 
bit. ging of tiu? M atergate apart- R.N.: You wouldn’t. You private property. 

OXJ.: But Diekv, what pre- iikmU? haven’t made an honest—or R.N.: But that (deleted) 

vented you from burning tin* R.N.: How dari‘ yon! Just if it eomc’s to that— a dis- Ford is getting sticky. He 

whole damn lot and say because I lia\'e resigned and lionest—dime in your life, has said no dice to it. 

there were no tapes or if am no longer President you Scribbling for a living—call O.C.: I am sorry. Thank 

they w'ere there, they no think you can say any (dc- this life? you very much, Mr. Presi- 

longeT w(‘rt; then', if \ou si’c Ited) thing that comes into O.C: But You haven’t dent, sorry, Dick. I should 
what I mean. Nour (deleted) liead? Just answ’ered my (jiu’stion. be leaving now. What is this 

A little’ aeeide iil in the j^e*eanse 1 confessed to hav- R.N.: ft is simple, hud. All hit of wire here? 
tape room. The burglars that ing se)m( tliing to do re’inole'- those tape’s would have come R.N.: Oh! Nothing. It is 

broke; into the* WateTgate; J\ with the* “cover lip’’ later, ill handy for writing iny just the tape recorder I have 

apartments would have done? xon are now pre’snining to memoirs or for turning over got fixed, 

it lor a .small fee. eonneet me with the bre'ik to some* foundation for .some O.C.: What!! Don’t tell 

R.N.: It is all \eiy well, in itsc’lf? lax Ire'c iiieonie, though, of that alter all that has 

for ye)u with (lie? liindsiglil of 1 am sorry, Dicky, course.that last gag was happened, you are* still bug- 

history to say this. While? in 1 just aske d. But ^ remem- foule d up bv eliaiige s in tax ging and yenir own room? 

tile* While* IJou.se-, I bad to her tbal e:ve*rvlliing is not laws. Anyway, with all that Good heavens, man! haven’t 

learnt the? lesson you your¬ 
self have drawn just now? 

R.N.: T know, I know. H 
is* like Pot. It just grows on 
you. 1 just couldn’t help it. 
Aft(*r all, in the long winter 
eve’nings when I have noth¬ 
ing else to do, I can play 
the* tapes back and listen. 

O.C.: But what about the 
indise'rect bits? 

B.N.: Who the (deleted) 
cares? I am no longer Presi¬ 
dent. I am no longer there to 
be kicked around by you fel¬ 
las. For once I can indulge 
myself in listening to my own 
voice in the tapes. Ana no 
officious deletion either by 
(deleted) Congressmen object¬ 
ing to some robust he-man 
slang. Now leave me to my 
simple pleasures. And don't 
you quote me, I would deny 
it all. 

JASON 
1 Septmber lffr4 



The U.P. go verm:. Jilt miglit not have a legal right to seek aid from the Centre, but 
on humanitarian grounds it could certainly ask for financial help.—^11. N. Bahuguna. 
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Not a Throne of Roses 



Abdullah is willing to form Government in Kashmir but Qasim says he will not quit. 


Acceptance Speeches 


gVENTIIOUGH it was a 
foregone conclusion from 
the very beginning that with 
the massive support that the 
Congress Party commanded 
in the electoral college Mr. 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed would 
romp home with votes to 
spare, there still was that 
one-in-a-millioii chance. And 
so, if we can believe our 
special correspondent, many 
likely candidates had prepar¬ 
ed themselves for the unex¬ 
pected, Rummaging through 
thousands of waste-pa¬ 
per baskets all over the 
country our man has filed, 
what he claims to be, drafts 
of the acceptance that some 
of them had got ready, just 
in case. Before we reproduce 
the documents, it only re¬ 
mains for us to say that our 

Shflokat^ WMUy 


correspondent has been 
known in the past to be an 
imaginative lier. 

Raj Narain: Indira Nehru 
Gandhi should resign. 

That is the way I have 
been beginning my speeches 
ali these years and I see no 
reason why I should change 
it just because I have beem 
elected as the president. 

That, by the way, was an 
election as fair and as free 
as they could. No Russian ink 
there nor any abuse of ad¬ 
ministrative machinery. I 
have fought many elections 
in the past and this is one of 
those few occasions where I 
feel that democracy can look 
after itself without any help 


from the High Court. 

I have not just yet made 
up my mind if I should dis¬ 
miss Indira Nehru Gandhi. I 
am perfectly willing to, but 
what would I do if she re¬ 
fused to go? That lady is no 
stranger to me and if I know 
any thing about her, it would 
be much safer.... to punch 
an alligator on the nose than 
to step on her toes. She has 
no respect for democratic 
principles. 

As soon as I assume office 
I am going to break a few 
conventions and prove that I 
am no rubber-stamp presi¬ 
dent. I am going to prove it 
by walking out of every fun¬ 
ction I attend; and I will 
break the nock of any mar¬ 


shal that tries to stop me. It 
is no use telling me that 
Preskh'nls don’t do that kind 
ol things; this president does. 
.Almost th(? wliok: of my po¬ 
litical lif(' I hav(’ spent stag¬ 
ing walkouts and sit-ins and 
battling N\ith marshals. I 
don t intend to change now. 

JaijaprakasJi Narain: This 
is ratlier an (‘inbarrassing 
position that I find myself in. 
I am a man who has never 
sought i)nblic office, never 
consciously, but whenever 
the nation needed nu* I have 
responded to tli(» call and I 
have never n’flist'd to shoul¬ 
der the responsibility no 
matter how irksome tliat 
might b(' for my fastidious 
partylcss taste. I am a man 
who has long since forsworn 
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political iu li\i(i(‘S of all kinds liovr in the principles of 
and tliat was tlu‘ nasuii why, hhoodan and sarvodaya. We 
in rccrnl months, I have will Ik* l)elra\ ini^ llie Irnst of 
!)((•:» cM.i'aninv; niNscIt in such the Mahatma if We dissipate 
inamtes'K n(>n-p4)Iiti( al acli\i^ mir eiK'r^i^ s in purposeless 
lies liki' dcmandini; tlie dis- a.uitations like' tlie om? now 
solnlio?! ol the Hihar Assem- tioiiu; on in Hiliar. 
l)]\, acUisim; the slncleiils not 

to allend classe s fe)r one* \i'ai | eaineslK appeal to the 
anti asking tlu* peeiple* ne)t to s’nde'jits to lijo hack to tlieir 
pa\’ laves. And 1 am deter- classes, 
mined te) sla\ that way in 

the- \e ars to e oiiK'. | wuiild al.se) like' te) take 

this ()pj)e)ilnnit\' to lay al-rest 
So I will not e.\en enle*r- ihe- rumour th.it \'^iii()l)aji 
tain the* thejiijAlil e)t dismiss- dejesn’t appiove' ot my de'ci- 
inii llie jL:;o\eniment Shri- .{u„ n, aeec'pl this post. As 
ma'i Gandhi, dhal will ])e a f had made eh'ar dnrini^ the' 
polilieal act anel I, as has .il- Jh’h.u- I'ampai*^!), he had 
ready hicn said, ]ui\e a hor- irive n me' his blessings a long 
ror ol i‘ver\than!, that is time ago and 1 would allow 
(‘\(n ri’me)teiy political. Jk'- ne) one, (‘\(‘n \'in()l)a hiin.self, 
side’s she’ has a mandate from to lake it wax from me', 
tiu' people te) rule’ tlu^ eonn- 

try lor aneither (4)111)14’ of Piloo Mody (ii'eetings te) 

yc’ars aiul se) it will he* a m\ friend Znifi. 
negatie)!! e)l tlemeeeralie prin¬ 
ciples to de ny lu-r that M)n might think it rather 

I'hance'. an e)ld wax' to he’gin an ac- 

(.e planef' spe’eeh. But in the.st* 
What tile natie)!) now needs past xc'ars ] liax(‘ iK'xer ini.ss- 
to pull itself eint oi the e-d an e)ppe)rtnnity to tell the 
morass which it has snnk into we)rlel (hat Znifi and I are on 
in the ch'dieale el serxie-e* of the* first-name’ ])asis. I have 
the ])c‘()j)le' who riniiK be'- saiil it so manx times that it 



*‘The ban on defections would mean a crippling blow to 
our fundamental principles../' 



“Soon inflation will make us millionaires. A few years 
hence this slum will be worth millions.” 


has got to hi' a luihil. Yon man with very few ambitions, 
may excuse me. Tf I had one, it will be this: 

1 would like posterity to 
Thougii modesty should say, "that was a man who 
pri'vent me from saying it I had no prejudices, a man 
am afraid that T wall be fail- who firmly believed that no 
ing in my duly if 1 don’t colour superior to another, a 
congratiilati' thi' menihers of man who dedicated his adult 
the electoral college for die life to prove that black 
first-rate taste they have money, to the last pai.sa, was 
shown in electing me to his as good as white money.” 
higli offiei'. Now any Indian 

on this side of the border Karunanidhi: True Tamili- 
can look any Pakistani on ans, rcjoicf*! Tamizhagam 
the othi'r side full in the eyes has produced not one Gan- 
and refuse to blush. That is gai kanda cholan but two! 
.so because for the first time You have heard of the &sl 
tlii.s country has got for its one and you are looking at 
president a man wlio can the second. I had been the 
match Mr Bhutto jokes for Mudalvar all these years; 
jok(', rilialdry for ribaldry now I have become the Thal- 
and peg for peg. In short, aivar, lamil Thaya, Mother 
here is a man wlio can fill Vazhga, Vazhga! 
the big presidential chair in 

more ways than one. I am a man who is ready 

to give his life-blood to op- 

At'hili' I have always bt-cn pose the precious theory of 
forthright in my criticism of the ‘sons of the soil*. At the 
the Madam Prime Minister it same time, I will give what 
has to be conceded now that is left of my life-blood to 
she is not any more fascinat- see tliat local people get pre- 
ed with impractical dogmas, fcrencc in the matter of jobs. 
That honey-moon is over. When I say local people I 
Tlic inexorable laws of eco- mean all those who call, are 
noinics have finally forced ready to call, are friendly 
her to veer round to the with or related to all those 
view that the cake has to get who call or arc ready to call 
appreciably bigger before it me ‘Thiru Mudalvar Thal- 
can be cut. Now all that pre- aivar Dr.” Every other fel- 
vents the free enterprises low is a Malayalee and if he 
from hailing her as the great knows what is good for hiin 
chief in her totally unreason- he will stay the hell out of 
able attitude on black money, my si^t. 

I, my countrymen, am a BAZIYA 
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The IS ext Flease 



J. P. has come down to U.P. from Bihar. 


Hard to Swallow 


AU India Radio news bulletins cause stomach trouble 
especially when heard at meal-times alleges Mr Bhupesh 
Gupta, MP. 

Widi apologies to Peter Sellers and Sophia 
Loren of ‘Goodness Gracious’ fame. 


0^^ doctor Tm in trouble 

Oh, goodness gracious mel 
Whenever I hear news on AIR 
Something happens to me-- 
Especially at each meal, 

A constriction, doc, I feel! 

First its here in my throat-^ 
That an ache I do note-^ 

And its followed by some 
Gripping pains in my turn! 

It fust puzzles me 
Oh, what can it be? 

Oh, Goodness Gracious mel 

Slmiaafu WeoUIr 


Well there*s nothing I can do, sir 

It is not the way you chew, sir 

It is not the kind of food you eat, oh no 

Nothings wrong with your digestion 

I have got a good suggestion 

Follow it and all your stomach pains tvill go! 

• 

Then doctor, what the (rouble? 

Oh goodness gracious me! 

The cause of your digestive ills as simple as can be^ 

The news from AIR, I fear 

Is hard to swalhnc, so it\' clear 

That if you listen-in 

To the news Imlletin 

There's reason to bet 

That colic youll get 

But how can you tell? 

—"Cause I suffer ns well 

Oh, Goodness Gracious! How contagious 
Goodness gracious me 

LEONORA 
1 September 1974 


















Frustrating Times 


Larry 


like many otht-rs of my 
countrymen, I have ad¬ 
mired our Prime Minister. 
She knows how to win a war 
just as well as she knows 
how to make peace. Slio 
knows how to manage a fiery 
O|^position just as she knows 
liow to mend th(’ factions in 
her own party. If she can 
be a solac*e to Iier people in 
times of drought slie ean b(! 
so in times of flood. She 
can ride a galloping inflation 
as comfortably as she can 
ride a runaway hors<‘. And 
what more, she is quite at 
home with tin* international 
press as she no doubt is with 
the Indian press. I thought, 
if there w'as som<*thing she 
did not know, I did not 
know of it. 

And now she had to go 
and spoil it all by admitting, 
to the press of all the peo¬ 
ple, that she ))ad not known 
'frustration*. Well, there 
have been otlK'r great 
men in the past who have 
confessed to not knowing 
one thing or another—like 
Napole^on Bonaparte who 
did not know ‘impossible*. 
That was until he found him- 
.self at the gates of Moscow 
at the height of the Russian 
winter. A major campaign 
to learn a new word! Too 
big a price indeed. One 
lives to learn. But even 
Napoh'on would have admit¬ 
ted that it is impossible not 
to know frustration. 

Our Prime Minister might 
not have known frustration 
by that name, I tried to c‘on- 
sole myself. She might have 
known it as disappointment, 
defeat, or anyon(* of those 
Shankai'B Weekly 


synonyms that Mr. Roget ^IIAT isn*t his name. But He retired a year or two 
readily supplies. By the way, ‘dl the time I knew him before I did and decided to 
I think Mr. Roget needs to reminded, stay on in the country-ta a 

, 1 , me of the central character shack that he had got built 

add a Jew more .synonyms, Somerset Maugham’s for himself on the beach at 

For instance he could add Razor*s Edge. Juhii. He had always been 

Vauaspati, cement, kc*rosene, interested in antiques and to 

milk.well, it might be 1 say, 1 knew him, but I keep himself busy he started 

easier to list the antonyms don't think any of us really ^ kttle business, in Aem, 

a knew Larry. He was friend- spending his winters in Boin- 

- ly and affable. He enjoyed summers abroad 

I find it hard to believe “ ^ut always One can do that, I 

.1 . X#. . . 1 gave the impression that he with no family, no attach 

that our Prime Minister do*-s ments, and a British pass 

not know ‘frustration wliich ^appy spending an evening port, 
is a commonplace. I think by himself, reading or list- 

she is b(‘ing modest. My ening to music. He had an A little business of my 

wife savs it is frustrating of detachment, a self- own took me to Bombay at 

* . , ' , containment that .seemed the end of June. The ram, 

rying to get kerosene, my general decor, if kept me confined to my room 

neighbour who has been ^ord one can apply at the hotel the first night I 

building a house since the to human beings. was there. I thought I'd 

time the flyover at Safdar- speak to Larry on the phone, 

jang was conceived of, says Oddly, it was his very in- Of course, bis name wasnt 

„ < 1 .. . M. • c difference that women found in the directory. It was 

getting wlntc cement is frus- That, and his stupid of me to have looked 

Iraling. lh(' young man up- looks, and the fact that for it. What would a fellow 

stairs is frustrated having a while he treated them with like Larry want with a 

masters degre*' and no job old-world courtesy he never phone? 

to go Nxilh it. Even my lit- showed an inclination ^ , 

I. . form a romantic association And the next morning, 
tie daughter buds it friKstra- 

ting trying to get ('xcrcisc to Churchgate, I saw him 

books. If they all know, how Of course, there were sto- again. He was coming out 

come not our Prime Minister? ries about him. An unhappy of the station, slim as ever, 

love affair. Some woman in the same shy, attractive 

All vhi- hiK fn dn i« trv itx China, where he’d spent smile on his face; but look- 

flac in the ing older, his short, wavy 

g.t a place in the DIG bus- before the Reds hair thinner and greyer. 

cs. I ran into Mr. Sanjay moved in and took over all 
C^andhi the other day. I told our us.sets. Like other Bri- 
Jiim that inv experience with toas he had had to be found 
th<‘ irrC was frustrating and another billet and he came 
when could wc t'xpect the 

Maruti to inak(* the str(*el.s. j remember the first time 
lie said me was had on- I set lycs on him. It was 
ougli lint making small cars on the Bombay-Howarh Mail 

in India was more friistrat- September 1951. We were x i .j i j 

ing. In fact, he* averred that our way to Calcutta touchy about idok and 

r . .. for a branch managers con- things, 
was the most frustrating f^rence-; I from Ahmedabad, 

tiling. I asked him if he he from Jabalpur, It wasn’t “Nothing like that," he 
had ever tried to buy baby- difficult to spot him, an hour said. “I only send out odd 
food or Vauaspati. No, not after we had left Jub. bit, of furniture, grand- 

yc-, 1,,. added. I told him . Englishman who f ^ ^ ^ , »* 

that in that case he had not adopt^ some porcelain diamberpots. 

known the most frustrating of its comfortable ways There are still some around, 
ifihig. would be spending the after- you*d be surprised to know.” 

noon dress^ in a sarong 

JAYSRI and a vest. RAJ CHATTERJEE 


"Still in antiques?” I asked. 

"Wliat else?” he said. "I 
haven’t l)een able to get 
away this summer, though.” 

"You’d better be careful,” 
I said. “They’re getting ra- 




All for One, One for All 



irs killing* was the public reaction to the supplimentary railway budjet proposals for a fresh hike in passenger fares and freight 

charges. 


The New Broom 


J was too young then to 
understand these things 
but one could sense that 
something important was 
about to happen in our vill¬ 
age Ramkot. Chaudhuri 
Ishwar Das, the ‘Sarpanch* 
who usually let his beard 
grow into an unruly stubble 
was sporting a clean freshly- 
shaven chin. When I went to 
the vegetable vendor to buy 
some potatoes for the house, 
a kind of errand which my 
mother had decided lately 
she could now entrust to a 
hoy of ten, I noticed that he 
had brought out a new pair 
of scales. Also, half-seer and 
quarter-seer weights inade of 
iron; so far be had managed 
to under-wel^ things with 



odd pieces of stone and 
brick, which he always assur¬ 
ed the customers were abso¬ 
lutely correct in every way. 

The grocery -cum -hard¬ 
ware store which usually let 
its goods overflow on to the 
street thus encroaching on 
public land was wearing a 
new look, with the piles of 
galvanised-iron buckets, cattle 
chains, spades and empty 
tins withdrawn back to under 
the thatched roof. Some of 
the poorer villagers quickly 
demolished the minor un¬ 
authorised additions to their 
modest huts. 

The first clue to all these 
strange happenings was given 


to me by Faqccra, the tall 
hefty man with ferocious 
whiskers who used to lie and 
sleep under the banyan tree 
most of the day. The villa¬ 
gers were all polite to him 
and quite afraid of him but 
he was nice to us kids and 
would now and again give 
us some lemon drops. “To¬ 
morrow’’, he told us without 
any trace of anxiety, “I am 
going to get a severe beat¬ 
ing." 

We looked surprised, find¬ 
ing it difficult to imagine 
that any one could do such 
a thing to a stron g six-footer 
like him. 

“It is true", he went on, “a 
new Sub-Inspector of Police 


is taking over at the 'thana' 
and this is what happens to 
people like me who are on 
the special list of the Police 
station." 

Later we sought clarifica¬ 
tion from some others and 
were assured that Faqeera 
was really in for a tlirashing. 
“He is a ‘badmash number 
ten’. Every new 'thanedar* 
begins his regime by calling 
all the rough characters in 
his ‘ilaqa’ and shouting at 
them,” I am a very strict 
man and will stand no non¬ 
sense from any thief, cattle- 
lifter or ‘badmash’. You will 
all have to mend your ways 
and behave as long as I am 
in charge here. The slightest 

1 September 1974 








trouble and I will skin you 
alive, bang you by the feet 
on that tree and break every 
boiK' in your body with iny 
own liands/’ "J'hat said, he 
would order his constables 
to belabour tin' chaps with 
licavy blows and ‘lathis’. 

This was the standardised 
procedure—and had been 
followed as long as the old¬ 
est villag('r could remember. 
And every badinash* know it 
and put up with it, knowing 
full well that once this for¬ 
mal act was over, he could 
carry on as usual, doing 
what he liked because tlie 
police had their share fixed 
in the ill-gotten gains of the 
‘goondas’ and also used them 
as 'Approvers’ and reliablcj 
eye-witnesses’ in Court cases 
or investigations whenever 
needed by the ‘sarkar’. In 
the minds of the simple vill¬ 
agers too, there was nothing 
much to distinguish be¬ 
tween the police from the 
'goondas', except that the 
latter did not wear any uni¬ 
forms; both wer(; hands in 
glove with each other in the 
business of ‘maintaincncc of 
law and order. 


As expected, the new Sub- 
Inspector, rcsplcndant in 
his starched and plumed tur¬ 
ban paid his first official visit 
to the village bazar on the 
very day he assumed office. 
Every body bowed low and 
executed ‘salaams’. The vill¬ 
age Head-man said the cus¬ 
tomary things to him, not 
forgetting to politely run 
down his predecessor and 
pli'dging his unflinching co- 
op(Tation and loyalty. The 
new 1'hanedar bouglit some 
swocAs and despite the shop- 
keep(T’s entreaties insisted on 
j^aying for these. 

“They always pay on the 
first day”, said the sweet¬ 
meat seller afterwards. 

Later in the evening the 
Sub-Inspector summoned all 
th(? ‘goondas’ and ‘badma- 
shes’ of the area to the 
‘thana’ and gave them the 
traditional thrashing. 

Next day the village scttl- 
('d back to its normal tenor 
of life and things were the 
same as they always had 
b('en. 

H. R. LUTHRA 






**The coffee will be on you. My entire salary has been 

wifed out” 


10 


Dinner at Hamstead 

J thought 1 loould dine with an acquaintance 
of former times in Hamstead. 

I had scarcely reached to press the buzzer 
when the door itself opened. 

He ran out in disarray pursuing 
a pack of divarfish drummers. ' 

In the hall the lady was screaming too, 
and the children were gaping. 

'*What is the matter?'' I managed to ask, 
and she started a harangue. 

**Uncle, why did I marry, mar my life?*' 
she threw her pearl-like query. 

The husband soon returned, rather sobered, 
and we settled down to small talk. 

Not a dull moment with the two going 
at each other endlessly. 

There were times when the Ercles vein was heard, 
or else kittenish miao-miao. 

Much travelled couple, full of tenderness 
when either is far away. 

Uncle and the darling compatriots were 
a bit of Bharat abroad. 

My highrlife friends in co-adunition 
had a marvel mini-zoo. 

Dogs, cats, rabbits, parrots, and mongoose too — 
the drawing room's a nightmare. 

An eyeful of futurist figurettes, 

and boomerangs on the walls. 

The dinner was an ageless pot-pourri, 
a west-east veg-non concert. 

‘'This is no more a place for decent men", 
he said, “ifs like India". 

“Why not?" she shrieked, “who ivants hypocrisy? 
Brown is brown, and won't be white!" 


R, R. 
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^NLY a great diviner, say, a 
^ fellow like God, can tell 
you why people buy things 
like a 1941 model Vauxhall 
car, in 1974. My cousin’s de¬ 
fence was that his annual 
bonus cheque couldn’t stay 
put in the bank and ran after 
the old fright. When it sped 
like a bullet from the late 
owner’s garage to the new, the 
proud possessor told the home 
opposition, cockily, “It runs 
doesn’t it? All for a measly 
2000.” “When sane people are 
selling these tanks, you buy 
an old hag that drinks petrol 
like a fish..Oh! I forget that 
for wise people to sell there 
should be a market of unwise 
people..” insinuated Suresh, 
his son, who being juvenile 
and alert ducked the backhand 
unleashed. Time the great 
healer and another cool three 
thousand made the jalopy a 
part of the family scene, as 
rooted to the ground as the 
house. Kanthu by brother a 
devil for picnics took one look 
at the car and .said, ’1 haven’t 
come all the way from Bombay 
to travel by your miserable 
buses; let’s go to Kultiyattoor; 
and we go in this”. Though 
what he says is not law, there 
was no flaw in his argument 
except that the car had not 
been taken into confidence. 


Jaunty 

on a picnic 25 miles away can’t 
be cowed down by a missing 
basket. 

Kanthu at the wheel, 
normally a daredevil, was 
shaking like a leaf, in fear. 
“Suresh, take over, this wheel 
has a 380-degree ply..I am 
getting ulcers come on.. ” he 
begged. 

Suresh took over and Kanthu 
sat behind him and made 
things worse by an incessant 
flow of invectives at the crazy 
driving of the poor lad. 

“1 will smash you if you 
drive more than Sm.p.h., come 
on, stop at the bend, and let 
that lorry go..don’t stand on 
that acclerator, it is not meant 
to be stood upon..you son-of- 
a-so-and-so .. easy now .. not 
more than 5 m.p.h...” 

“How can I tell what .speed? 
the speedometer is not work¬ 
ing..” “Nor is the steering 
wheel, .remember, .and is this 
damn thing insured, compre¬ 
hensive and all that so that if 
you run over someone, we 
don’t have to .sell our house 
and perhaps go to jail etc.?” 

This jollity was interrupted 
at the 10th kilometre by a 
hissing noise and smoke. 

“Empty radiator” diagnosed 


Jalopy 

blighter must have enjoyed 
being pushed by the not so 
young uncles, for, he appeared 
in no hurry to let it chortle 
back into life. Half a kilo¬ 
metre up a gradient with a ton 
of steel as a push cart is bound 
to crack the patience of even 
a combination of Hercules and 
Gandhi. I was beginning to 
feel that Suresh was feigning 
and was getting it back for his 
soaking expedition for water. 
Sandal straps have a knack for 
snapping when the elements 
are already against you. Mine 
snapped then. Kanthu’s lungi 
got entangled with the bumper 
and parted company with his 
waist. Would this gradient 
never end! At last it did and 
on the way down, the car came 
alive and once more we were 
passengers. The old lady had 
more tricks up her sleeve. What 
more beautiful a spot than a 
treeless stretch of road to have 
a flat tyre?’ Where is that jack? 
what jack?; perhaps gone with 
jill to fetch a pail of water... 
don’t get funny Suresh..well 
uncle Kanthu before asking 
where the jack is, you should 
have asked where the stepney 

is. .there isn’t any- 

“Come on fellows all you 


and relax..of course there is 
nothing to eat after all that 
muscle work..is there a little 
water left in the bucket? No!”, 
That voice was from my parch¬ 
ed throat. 15 kilos from home, 
10 from Kuttiyattoor and no 
man. vehicle or beast in sight. 
That’s what ideallists call, ge^ 
ting-away-from-it-all. If sitting 
in sunshine on the slope of a 
hill with two grumbly com¬ 
panions and a crippled car is 
ones idea of relaxation and 
picnic, we were doing tops. 
Suresh the resilient youth was 
snoring lightly. Except the 
drenching and taut nerves from 
the back-seat orders, this chap 
hadn’t sulTcred at all. 

When we had enough of 
scenery, and great power 
shovels were dredging our in¬ 
sides, we voted the bill for the 
return trip on three wheels. 
Wobbly and jumpy though it 
was, the return was less event¬ 
ful except that at the fifth 
kilo. m. there was no petrol. 
“My God 20 litres for 20 kilo! 
It is cars like this that made 
Chavan raise the price of 
petrol.. ” emoted economist 
Kanthu. “Must be a leak., 
anyway you didn’t listen to me 
about reserves..” I jabbed the 
knife. 

“Abandon ship” cried Kanthu 
and he led the walk back 


“A slight difficulty brother, 
this lady does not run, I am 
told” I said by way of en¬ 
couragement. 

“It has four wheels and a 
steering wheel doesn’t it? 
That’s good enough for me; 
the picnic has begun.. Suresh 
fill her up..20 litres will do?” 

“Better take a reserve 5 
litres,” suggested provident I. 

“Always cautious, careful; it’s 
fellows like you brother who 
spoil all the fun in these out¬ 
ings..” the adventurous Kanthu 
accused me. 

“Jolly good if the damned 
thing should run out of petrol 
climbing a gradient..” I 
prophesied. 

“You uncles do not have to 
fight over extras as there is 
no petrol-can here. Come on 
let’s go before the heavens 
open up”, said Suresh and we 
made for the car as though 
ifii Amin’s hordes were after 
ns. The old one sputtered, 
coughed, barked and groaned 
to a start and only after it had 
covered three miles did it 
occur to us that the precious 
wicker badeet of victuals was 
left beUnd. Three brave men 


Suresh. wanted 

“You fathead, .didn’t you is beauti 
fill the radiator? Elementary 
things any child would know.. ” ■ 

“I am not a child..” 

“I’ll clout you one..don’t/ 
stand there proclaiming your 
innocence, .go and fetch some 
water from somewhere..” 

“No can, not even a bottle 
...” the poor fellow muttered . 

and went away hoping for the / 

best. Mother nature is so kind * 

that when it is water we want 
she pours it from the heavens; 
only, we didn’t have any re- ^ 

ceptacle to collect it for our 
radiator. The rain poured 
steadily for 15 minutes at the 
end of which Suresh material¬ 
ised with a bucket of water 
and another bucketful in his / 
sodden clothes. “I bought the j ^ 
bucket” was all that he said. / li 
”For an oldie, this tin is doing 
well,” observed back-seat- 
driving Kanthu. That was the 
signal for a crunching noise j|| 

and the lady gave up its ghost M 
on a gradient. “Stuck gear.” Jk 
Suresh has yet to fail as a dia- 
gnostician. “Unstick it then ^ 

..”. To do which* Suresh pres¬ 
cribed a spell of pushing..the cHvnof-iw 


wanted was a picnic..this spot home... 
is beautiful, .let’s forget the car 


SADANAND 


BIG CHIEF 
IHUNPtQ CLAP NO 
PEACE PIPE, 
^MOKE CHARMIA/AI? 

V ( ^ 
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10% p.a. INTEREST 

On Trustee and Approved 
Seewity 

Fixed Deposit receipt issued by T.I.I.C. the 
premier Stale level Development Bank in the 
country, has been held as trustee and approved 
security by virtue of the Stale Government 
havinf? imconclitionally guaranteed the prin¬ 
cipal and interest thereon. That is why a 
large number of depositors like Courts, 
Charitable Trusts, Official Trustees and Assig¬ 
nees, Provident & Gratuity Funds etc., have 
found it an attractive proposition to invest 
their funds with TIIC. 

TIIC now offers still higher rates of interest 
on deposits as under: 

12 months and over but less than 
36 months 

36 months and above but not 
e.vcecding 60 months 

Over 60 months 

TIIC 

THE 

MSTITUTIMI^V 
WITNANEAIT^^ 

THE TAMILNADU INDUSTRIAL 
INVESTMENT CORPN. LTD. 

“Arul Manai”, 26, Whites Road, 
Madras 600014, 

Branches: Thanjavur, Madiirai, Coimbatore, 
Salem, Vellore and 'firunelveli. 

Managing Director; S. N. Pai 
TIIC Celebrates its silver jubilee (1949-74) 


8% p.a. 

9% p.a. 
10% p.a. 


Modern Superstitions 


CTRANGELY enough, 
superstitions are always 
associated with a primitive 
sensibility. This writer, 
while agreeing with the 
theory that every supersti¬ 
tion, however grotesque 
and senseless externally, 
does have a rational and 
utilitarian motive behind 
it, however disagrees with 
the view that superstitions 
belong to an age when 
scientific advancement was 
not too pronounced. It is 
his belief that ancient 
superstitions have merely 
been supplanted by modern 
ones, as the following 
examples will illustrate 


Superstition:- On reach¬ 
ing the ration shop it is a 
good omen if one sees a 
long queue. 


Explanation:- This is a 
strange superstition. A 
long queue means a long 
wait and thus it should 
have been a bad omen in¬ 
stead. The explanation is 
very simple. If on reach¬ 
ing the ration shop you see 
no one around, you can 
rest assured that the shop 
has run out of stock. A 
long queue is a reassuring 
sight, giving rise to the 
hope that some of the stuff 
is still on sale. As every 
queue-wallah knows, it is 
better to stand six hours 
for half a kilo of inferior 
wheat than to go back home 
empty handed. 


Superstition:- If you see 
a politician first thing in the 
morning, and he smiles at 
you, you are heading for 
great disaster. 

Exjilanation:- There is 
an irrelevancy in this 
superstition. A politician 
who smiles at you fore¬ 
bodes disaster any time of 
the day. not only in the 
morning. Politicians are 
the most egocentric cre¬ 
atures and behind that 
smile lurks a brain that is 


simultaneously scheming 
how to dupe you of some¬ 
thing you possess. The 
antidote against this is not 
to smile back and run for 
your life in the opposite 
direction. 

Superstition:- Never walk 
on a road strewn with loose 
stones and rocks. 

Explanation:- It is of- 
course mere coincidence 
that where ever a free-for- 
all occurs between the 
police and a mob, piles of 
stones are always handy to 
be used as missiles. Thus 
this superstition is the 
result of association and 
has no rational basis. How¬ 
ever, to be on the safe side, 
the reader is advised to 
heed the warning carefully, 
for nowadays one never 
knows when or where 
trouble might break out. 

Superstition:- Never 
wear costly clothes if you 
are going to a government 
office. 

Explanation:- It is as¬ 
sumed that you are going 
to a government office to 
get out some document or 
the other, and not for 
pleasure. It is assumed 
also that after entry you 
will be at the mercy of a 
supercilious clerk who will 
demand a little something 
extra to accelerate the 
bureaucratic processes. 
How much extra he de¬ 
mands will depend on how 
much he thinks you can 
afford. By wearing old and 
tattered clothes you might 
get away by offering a cig¬ 
arette or a paan. Were 
expensive clothes and you 
vidll be fleeced. 

ARUP KUMAR DU1TA 
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Asking for a Lift 



iVIr. Charan Singh, accompanied by Mr. Raj Narain, has met JP in Lucknow and discussed on Bihar type agitation in U.P. 


The Rival 


A demoralizingly un- 
^ pleasant sound issued 
from the second-floor-right 
bathroom. And it went on. 

“There again!” Prema 
wailed, a tortured look on 
her face. 

“I’ve made inquiries, 
Hrema,” I said, suffering in 
an identical way. 

“Yes?” 

“It’s the new owner <Jf 
the second-floor-right.” 

“Is he being murdered 
in cold blood?” 

“No. Prema. He is sing¬ 
ing in his bathroom.t’ 

“Good God!” Prema 
looked shocked “Bath¬ 
room singing is an inveter¬ 
ate habit; we'll die of it 
unless we stop it This is 
the fifth day of it, and I 
am on the verge of a nerv¬ 
ous collapse.” 

“Prema,” I said hope¬ 



fully, “in his monumental 
autobiography, Jawaharlal 
Nehru says that man can 
get inured to almost any¬ 
thing. Perhaps we’ll get 
accustomed to this daily 
outrage upon our auditory 
sense? It is on record that 
in the course of his daily 
meditations, Swami Viveka- 
nand got himself habituat¬ 
ed to a factory-hooter.” 

“Jawaharlal Nehru would 
certainly not have made 
that statement, had he ever 
heard what we are hearing 
now. And a factory-hooter 
has not a patch on this 
infliction. We’ve got to do 
something about it if we 
wish to keep sane and 
alive.” 

“What would you sug¬ 
gest?” 

“First try talking the 
man persuasively out of it. 


If he proves refractory, 
we’ll think of other meas¬ 
ures. You can go up right 
now. His homicidal harmo¬ 
nies have ended.” 

I went up. I met the 
man, still in his bathrobe. 
We took our seats in his 
drawing-room. 

“Yes?” Mr. Navroz Ma- 
mooji (that was his name) 
set the ball rolling. 

“I... er... have come 
in connection with ... er 
.. .your bathroom rendi¬ 
tion,” I said, nervously. 

“Thank you for this ges¬ 
ture of your kind appreci¬ 
ation, Professor.” 

“I’m afraid you’re mis¬ 
understanding me, Mr. Ma- 
mooji.” 

“You don’t like it?” 

“I should be very much 
obliged to you if you could 
discontinue it.” 
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“Discontinue? My bath¬ 
room music? Am I that 
bad?” 

“Mr. Mamooji, I am not 
a technically qualified 
vocalist. I am not in a 
position to offer any com¬ 
ments on your daily per¬ 
formance. For aught I 
know, you are one of 
the globe’s leading music 
stars.” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Ma¬ 
mooji. “But what are you 
driving at? I’m not at 
liberty to sing in my own 
bathroom?” 

“There can be no ques¬ 
tion of your freedom to let 
your vocal cords go hell- 
for-leather in your own 
bathroom,” I said. “As a 
matter of general principle, 
a man can do anything he 
jolly well likes in his bath¬ 
room. He can even drown 
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mmseii. But, my dear Mr. springs from you, not cannot be controlled; it can- man All surrendering to 
Mamooji, your heard melo- from us. So you must be not be stopped; it has got our Lieutenant-General Jag^ 

to run its course. The mo- jit Singh Aurora in Bangla 
ment the bathroom singer Desh. “That’s him!” ut 


dies make us all wish we the one to exercise self- 
were dead. This is no re- control.” 


flection on their technical 
excellence; it is a reflection 
on my own limited powers 
of endurance. Mr. Ma- 

mooji, may I request you „ “vonr aoor oenina mamouji, in 

most humbly and respect- * -ml!’ him, it starts; the moment of DEFEAT. 


“That’s wherp von makp ®^®P® bathroom tered the third-floor-left, * 

your mistake my dear Pro- V^® *^*^*“'J conquering his stunned 

- him, it strats; the moment silence with sheer will- 

he steps out of the bathroom power. Then we left Mr. 
and closes the door behind Mamooji, the very picture 


fessor, 

mooji, 


boomed Mr. Ma- 
aiming his right 


he steps out of the bathroom 


fully to spare yourself the mistake. The type of 
superhuman strain you are consideration, or 

no doubt undergoing in self-control youYe asking 
your bathroom every morn- *"« is impossible for a Mamooii 
ing and let us all live in natural born bathroom J* 

peace. You’ll go off air crooner.” 
on and from tomorrow, my “ij isn’t 

Hear Mr. Mamooii?" jear Mr. Mamooji,”-! hai- iXTo'rnor'-TjlsS 

"I will not, my clear Pro- tenecl to point out “It la “ * ’ - ' 


Next morning, however. 


^ ' Kathe^^n”.:; 

and his eyes gleamed. 
‘There must be 


hard jjjg bathroom. Almost 
simultaneously, the sup- 
some erior execution of the third- 


fessor,” Mr. Mamooji de 
dared most emphatically. 

“But why not?” 

“Because I cannot.” 


• cr. 


“There is,” said Mr. 
mooji. 

“What’s it?” 


Ma- 


our torture!” 

“I cannot help 
dear Professor.” 


crooning, my terrible floor-right drowned it as 

the roar of a lion drowns 
the squeak of a mouse. 
But, for the rest of us, this 
meant jumping from the 
frying-pan into the fire. 

Two more days of in¬ 
human torture, and then 
descended on us the 

«r -ui nrui. X.- quietest morning of our 
Impossible. With the jiveg, j ^gg wondering at 
current P^ces, Id have to this great mystery when 
double wbdt I ve psid thA tiiirH-flom'-ioff tripped 


“You can sell off your 
flat and buy another else- 


“Never mind what it is, 
my dear Professor. I want 
you to understand, appreci¬ 
ate, and act up to the psy- 

“But your singing is our chology of the case. No where.” 
suffering, your tunes arc bathroom vocalist can con¬ 
trol his voice-box. Do you 

it mv mean to suggest that I have u . t. -j — °- — ■ 

not tried? I have tried double what I ve paid the third-floor-left 

‘•rnmo 1 ^™® agaia to silence present flat. into my study. “Great 

Mr T/sumed ""y bathroom. At this point, the third- “®ws, ^feswr,” he chor- 

Mr. Mamooji, I assumed j?yg jj.jgj floor-left, Mr. Boxmaker, **®^- ^r. Mamooji has 

Placating tones^“““Vbu can “P®” f 

do it i? vou T«i voursclf t!! ®® ^ ''® stopped news for you, gentlemen,” Couldnt hold out 

do It If you will yourseff to trying altogether. It’s not a deep chair. “Third-floor- against the third-floor-right, 

others f Uttle coSfSera j" interest to ask me he said, settling himself in or what passed for the 
Bon for Xers and thP ®*®P bathroom sing- right, opposite me, is third-floor-right ” 
tricks done” No true-blue bathroom bought up. The new occu- ,. ,, 

iricK s uone. artist can keep his mouth pants moved in an hour ^ m? I sought enhght- 

“Why not try that medi- shut in his bathroom. The back. Mr. Mamooji, I’m enment. 
cine yourself. Professor?” bathroom has a great glori- told the head of the family “The third-floor-right 
Mr. Mamooji perked him- ous releasing, freeing, libe- is a champion bathroom fl-t's ctni vacant»' 
self up. “You can all will rating effect on his entire singer.” vacant, the man 

vourself into nutting un beine. All his inhibitions _ sprang on me. “I have the 


yourself into putting up being. All his inhibitions 
with me. A little thought fall away. His being, his 


"What?” Mr. 


sprang 
Mamooji keys for it. 


You see we 


of me, a little consideration spirit, his soul bursts out Gjaculated. looking as if a 

for me. and the trick’s of him in the form of his ““ci®*!* device had explod- _..ij somehow 

done.” ecstatic harmonies. The ^ und®^ him. somehow. 


ecstatic 

“That isn’t quite logical, phenomenon isn’t volition- jnst at that nrecise mo- ^7." 7"! "*•' “''”7 

Mr. Mamooji. The trouble al; it’s all automatic. It ment as if in anwer to I temporarih 

his amazed query, there ® nephew of minci 


A sure¬ 
fire plan got into my head. 
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query, _ 

issued from the third- a marvel of a mimic, in the 
floor-right bathroom a pre- flat And the imitated a 
tcrnaturally hideous com- prehistoric monster emit- 
bin^on of sounds tlwt ^jjj- ^ puetematurally hide- 
might have been emitted by 

some prehistoric monster pus combination of sounds 
in danger of being swept lu iace of on-coming 
over by molten lava, molten lava. There’s no 
Directly, Mr. Mamooji wil- peaceful co-existence among 

ted like a tender bathroom singers, and Mr. 

under a foul bhght He «««,««« ’ 

had been bested at his own Mamooji got flushed out. 

game! He reminded me of Peace! 
the newspaper photograph 

of Major General Rao Far- M A IKAZlkfUDAR 
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Smokers’ Woe 

Smokings, is often mistaken as the distin^ulshinf^ device 
cnment. 


tax better brands of cigarettes. 
The government’s economists 
seem to be unaware of Gre- 
of civilisation and enlight- sham’s law. Bad cigarettes, 

like bad money, will drive good' 
cigarettes out of circulation. 


F IItST smoker: What is one been taxed in each of the last years. Yet the finance minis- Third: Obviously, the govem- 

to .say of .such monstrous five budgets, and in terms of ter’s ardour for taxation of ment is pursuing self-defeating 

measures as the steep and additional resources mobiliza- cigarettes never abates. policies. They talk of increas- 

ever-recurring excise duties on lion, have contributed Rs 270 Second: Apart from this it ing productivity and simultane- 

cigarettes? Cigarettes have Crores to the exchequer in four is a still more serious error to ously go in undermining the 

health and efficiency of the 
people by indiscrinpitely taxing 
better brands of cigarettes and 
exporting better qualities or 
varieties of rice, wheat, fruit, 
fish and what not! It is a mis¬ 
nomer to call all this resources 
mobilization. It is ignoring or 
slighting the long-run effects 
on the real resources, the vast 
human resources of this coun¬ 
try. 

Fourth: They talk loud of 
socialism or Marxism without 
even knowing that Marx him¬ 
self was a chain-smoker. No 
one could work so hard or 
write such a classic as “Das 
Capital” without being first a 
chain smoker. And it is on 
record that Marx bitterly com¬ 
plained that his book did not 
even amount to what he had 
spent on smoking while writ¬ 
ing it 

Fifth: This reminds me of 
what Kipling said: “...And a 
woman is only a woman, but 
a good cigar is a smoke.” Yes, 
indeed a smoke, and every 
puff is a philosophy. Smoking 
does represent final and deci¬ 
sive formula in philosophy. 
And that is, —• life is a ciga¬ 
rette to be inhaled and thrown • 
away. In the long run, we 
are all dead; our lives, our 
vitalities, our emotions all 
disappear like a puff of smoke. 
Smoking represents, therefore, 
not only self-wisdom but also 
the ripest human wisdom in 
its broadest and highest sense. 
From this aspect, a tax on 
smoking is a tax on knowledge, 
philosophy and wisdom. Higher 
excise duties, taxes and fines 
should be levied instead on 
black money) black unearned 
increments and on hypocrisy, 
humbug, corruption and waste. 
These will yield billions of 
additional resources. So, for 
social justice, if you please,—- 
tax the black and spare the 
white, the white cigarette and 
the white money of all deno¬ 
minations. 

S. K. RAY 
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WOMEN’S PAGE 


^ pLIRTING, that atrocious 
game of wit and charms, 
starts with a smile ends with 
a—what? It is a game for 
the more tough specimen of 
I'limankind and involves a 
liberal and generous attitude, 
rhose yellow-livered, sour- 
icinpcrcd people with no 
s(‘nsc of humour would will¬ 
ingly brand a beautiful and 
\ivacious girl as a ‘conquette’ 
as though the word is synony- 
jnoiis with that of a thief or 
murderer. They are unable to 
apj)reciate it. 

Flirting is a game that is 
healthy and natural. In puri¬ 
fies the blood and improves 
the digestion. It reli('ves the 
tensions of everyday life and 
adds spice to an otherwise 
humdrum existence. The 
French, that unif[uc creation 
of God, believe flirting to be 
a safeguard against divorce. 
They say that in the long 
course of conjugal life, coup¬ 
les are bound to get on each 
others nerves. The petty 
quarrels that results from 
tliis irritation leads to bigger 
ones, and these to the final 
disruption. Therefore, a little 
timely dalliance may put off 
a severe dish-throwing bout. 
It is a wise person who “mar¬ 
ries at convenience and loves 
at discTetion.” 

Besides, flirting is as na¬ 
tural to human beings as 
mating is to animals. Human 
beings are for ever looking 
for variety. Our innermost 
drive is to seek and achieve 
perfection in a single person. 
The Chinese of the old order 
were a wise people who re¬ 
alised tihis fact That is why 
they pennitted concubines 
for dieir men. If ffirting had 
been pennitted in the mo- 

. 4 . . 


Winning Wave 


dern society, much of those 
unpleasant incidents of cve- 
teasing and molestations of 
young girls would slop. 

It is not merely that flirt¬ 
ing is an (mjoyablc game, it 
also helps to make history. 
If Cleopatra, the goddess of 
flirts, had not charmed Julius 
Caesar, where would the 
Roman history be? The 
affair-de-amoiir of Prince 
l^aris and Helen of Troy 
launched the long Trojan 
war. Queen Elizabeth I of 
England and her cousin 
Queen Mary of Scottland 
made theur mark in the Euro¬ 
pean history as aeeomplished 
flirts. Not only these ladic^s 
but also their demure and 
docile counterparts in India 
too, were also not lagging far 
behind. Queen Raziya, Noor 
Jahan, Padmini and Vasav- 
datta were all experts in this, 
field. 

Flirting adds to the desira 
bility of a person. If yourj 
husband's affection is wean 
ing off, try a little of your 
charms on his male friends. 
When he finds that you are 
much sought after, he would 
at once renew his courtship 
attitude. Is your wife nagg¬ 
ing you too much these days? 
Try a few tricks of your sex 
on pretty girls. You shall| 
soon find your better half at 
your feet. The fact is afterj 
a few years of marriage, 
couples start taking each 
other for granted, oblivious 
of one another's virtues. This 
is the time when they must 
be reminded that their part¬ 
ner is still just as desirable 
as he or she was at the time 
of marriage. A bit of innocent 
flirting achieves this beauti¬ 
fully. 

» 


The belief that flirting 
k'ads to divorce or unplea¬ 
santness is a mistake. Cou¬ 
ples who have found each 
o'Jier incompatible, would 
inevitably separate. And 
flirting in such cases plays 
the truant. Couples with a 
good understanding may flirt 
without hurting each other’s 
fc'elings in any way and 
later laugh it out. Aft(*r all, 
what has flirting to do with 
love? The actual uiix:)leasant- 
ness is caused by smaller 
things like temper, tantrums, 
a caustic remark at an im¬ 
proper mom(‘nt, lack of 
understanding and above all, 
absence of love. 

But, of course*, like other 
games, flirting has its own 
risks. The appearence of a 
husband or a fiance at the 


inopportune (or opporliinci) 
iTKjment may prove very 
damaging to your ego. A 
fe w broke'ii teeth, a black 
eye or a kidney punch may 
go into tilt* bargain. 

it^ world was made with 
the infinite love of God for 
Ilis creations. He intended 
that ail should love every¬ 
one and bear no malice to¬ 
wards his fellow-creatures. 
All His creations satisfied 
His (*xp(’ctations except for 
man who fought and quar¬ 
relled. 11i(* man created a 
dungeon for himself through 
pelt)’ jealousies and mis¬ 
understanding and locked his 
feelings in. How can we, 
then, with a closed mind, 
appreciate the* virtues of 
flirting? 

MANJU BIIATTACHARYA 
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A Way of Life 


nations many decades to 
catch up with us. 

How and when did we 
turn to adulteration? It be¬ 
gan in a small way when wo 
can hold a interweaving our ma- 


^HERE arc many critics in has gained tremendous in- Iteration. 

India who bemoan the dustrial progress, how Tim- When it comes to this fine 

fact that our nation has not barto has made rapid strides art, no nation ... 

ac hieved eminence* in any in space technology. These candle to us. We are past desires with lofty spirf 

field of huiTwn activitiy. critics have failed to give masters of this way of living dogmas and religious 

They point out how Ruri- credit to the unparalleled in a manner of speaking, We crawled ^ead 

taiiia brags about its cricket- success that India has achi- Even if we rest on our lau- 

ing abilities, how Patagonia evc’d in the fic*ld of food adu- rcls now, it will take other 
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when we experimented by 
mixing different qualities of 
rice or myriad varieties of 
wheat or diverge types of 
pulses to earn sizable profits. 
We stumbled on stone age 
when we discovered that mix¬ 
ing sand with rice would not 
only swell our coffers, but 
would also strengthen the 
hillings of our stomaches. 

Synthetics, chemicals and 
other modern aids^ have 
made adulteration a sophis¬ 
ticated and refined art. Tur¬ 
meric powder slips easily into 
lead powder. Who bother.s 
about lead poisoning? Par¬ 
ticularly in a country where 
the population growth has 
assumed, such gigantic pro¬ 
portions and needs to be con¬ 
trolled if India Is to pro¬ 
gress. 

I hear some .sneering com¬ 
ments from text-book writers. 
To them, I have only one 
answer. How can you siieei- 
at my suggestion when one 
has definitely given a place 
of honour for the technique 
of adulteration in the text 
book for Composite Mathe¬ 
matics, prescribed, in Andhra 
Pradesh, for the VII the - 
standard, 'A merchant added 
water to alcohol purchased 
at Rs 2.25 per litre and sold 
the mixture at Rs 1.80. If 
the gain was 20 per cent, how 
much water did the mer¬ 
chant add in the first in¬ 
stance?* 

Well! adulteration is our 
way of life. Will some smart 
Alec come up with an idea 
for the export of our techni¬ 
cal know-ho'w in this field. It 
is time we exported specia¬ 
lised skill and earn precious 
foreign exchange. In which 
case, we, the share holders 
of Adulterators Unltd., can 
reaUy claim to have made a 
substantial contribution to 
the progress and prosperity 
of this country. 

R. K. M. 
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THEATRE 


Thou Shalt Have the Body 


^-pnter Mrs Swabb (June 
^ Myers) with a long 
broom. She brooms in the 
characters, links their foi¬ 
bles and unfolds an enter¬ 
tainingly vulgar plot. And 
so we have a gorgeous 
show interestingly titled 
HABEAS CORPUS. A sex 
spoof by that able Alan 
Bennett, it is a modern 
comedy of manners whose 
deftness, wit and intelli¬ 
gence sent the mind reel¬ 
ing. To a superficial view¬ 
er it might have been the 
dirtiest show in town to- 
date. To me it merits our 
most brimming gratitude 
as the complete antidote to 
the vile oil-slick permis¬ 
siveness which befouls our 
present-day society. Though 
the play moves through a 
downright celebration of 
sex and the human body, 
it is a lecherous lampoon on 
self-appointed moralists. 
Sham piety is satirised to 
shreds and the all impor¬ 
tant contemporary message 
comes out in clear relief; 
look mthin before preach- 
hig. 

Sir Percy Shorter, a great 
guy in the medical profes¬ 
sion vows to cut short the 
promiscuous career of a 
fifty-three year old General 
Practitioner, who has seen 
more than a ‘conscientious 
whore’, Arthur Wicksteed. 
Lady Rumpers, a white set¬ 
tler rips open the shady 
past of Sir Percy, whose 
intimate medical advice on 
a curfew-ridden night yields 
her a shapely sexpot, Feli¬ 
city. The play ends on an 
interminable poser, who 
can blame whom? Arthur’s 
wife Muriel is a nympho¬ 
maniac: their son Dennis, 
an invertebrate hyphochon- 
driac. Arthur’s sister, a 
fiat-chested spinster longs 
for ‘thrusting globes of 
pointed perfection’. Canon 
Throbbing, a celibate loves 
her and her boyish figure, 
straight from the shoulder. 

A falsie-fitter, fresh from a 
crash course in Leather- 

WsAl^ , 


head breaks in to measure 
bosoms and gets measured 
himself. Going out and 
coming in of all these play¬ 
ers are never missed by 
the sweeper of the house. 
And she sweepes up all. 
The playwright has a dig 
at the medical profession— 
their healing ‘touch’, their 
‘soothing’ talk and so on. 

All the players including 
Purdue (Bharat Kapoor), 
who needs his physician’s 
okay even to commit, sui¬ 
cide, knew their parts well 
and turned in delightful 
performances. Barry John 
as Arthur, the doctor with 
unquenchable prurience, 
was an extraordinary por¬ 
trayal. His direction was 
as lively as his role. Geeta 
Rao as his sister Constance, 
a breastless wonder and 
Manjushree Mukherjee as 
his wife who is ‘unscaleably 
mountainous’ fitted in their 
roles admirably. Both have 
a keen sense of histrionics. 
Sanjiv Ahluwalia as his 
good-for-nothing son Den¬ 
nis played his role well. 
Special mention is due for 
Abha who played the ar¬ 
rogant Lady Rumpers, lil- 
lette Keswani who as Feli¬ 
city disarms everyone with 
her looks and hugs, Rajiv 
Mehrotra who acts a celi¬ 
bate with carnal passion 
and Rawi Dubey, a falsie- 
promoter with prehensile 
fingers. Vicek Srivastava 
as Sir Percy to whom re¬ 
venge is the only ambition 
gave a sensitive portrayal. 

VIPLAV, a new assembly 
of artists for social awaken¬ 
ing, made its debut with 
two short but spicy 
plays, ‘President Ayodhyg 
Prasad’ and ‘Afeem ke 
Phool’ at the Triveni Gar¬ 
den theatre. The former 
penned by Om Prakash, is 
a striking study of the 
double-face of man — a 
rugged exterior and an im- 
portent interior. The latter 
written by Radhe Shyam 
explores he ever dominat¬ 
ing fear of authority in the 
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common man and his dog¬ 
gish existence. The play¬ 
wright uses the platform 
in this play to poke mean¬ 
ingful fun about contem¬ 
porary politics and politi¬ 
cians. Both plays are 
directed by M.S Azaad, a 
theatre-bird of repute. He 
plays with dignity the title 
role in ‘Presiden Ayodya 
Prasad’. From moment to 
moment, he builds admir- 
ablv the theme. Tilak Raj 
as Chetan. who speaks of 
Marx but is at heart a 
mouse, acted well. How¬ 
ever he must eschew filmy 
delivery. Shaiita Jain as 
Praja had good control over 


diction. 

‘Afeem ke Phool’ was 
definitely more attractive 
acting-wise. Umesh Sri¬ 
vastava and Prem Bhatia 
as the focal duo, Dadu and 
Piloo, were strikingly origi¬ 
nal. With just an umbrella 
and a stool as props, they 
brought before the audi¬ 
ence a glistening gamut of 
emotions. Prem’s politi¬ 
cian-like speeches evoked 
good deal of laughter. 
Azaad’s direction was com¬ 
petent and the masks were 
suggestive. VIPLAV is a 
vivacious group: they de¬ 
serve all encouragement. 

BHARATA 
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FILMS 


a flat teaijerker, Om Pm- 
kash being the main jerker 
of glycerine tears. Aruna 
Irani as one of the spoilt 
daughters gives an impres-' 
sive performance and old 
moviegoers would be able 
to recognise Suresh, hero 
and subsequently villain 
of yester year, here playing 
a slight role of a kind- 
hearted taxi-driver, who 
saves Mala Sinha from the 
clutches of a villain. 


“Dharmendra” and “Hema Malini” 


PATIIAR AUR PAYAL 

taACOIT films are proving 
^so popular with the 
masses of late that even 
the heroes are vying with 
each other in impersonat¬ 
ing the most notorious 
dacoits. This one has Dhar¬ 
mendra, who along with 
Ajit and Vinod Khanna 
provide a broad spectrum 
of characterisations prevail¬ 
ing among dacoits. Ajit, 
who has now stepped into 
the shoes of Pran since the 
latter has for all practical 
purposes given up his vil¬ 
lainy. seems immensely 
suited to playing such roles. 
Here he is the dacoit leader 
and his younger brother 
Dharmendra and other 
gang members rightly re¬ 
gard him as the brain be¬ 
hind their various opera¬ 
tions. 

Then there is Vinod 
Khanna also in the gang; 
and he doesn't forget the 
way Ajit shot his (Vinod 
Kumar’s) younger brother, 
also a member of the gang, 
for turning a police infor- 
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mer. There is an in-born 
rivalry between Dharmen¬ 
dra and Vinod Khanna 
which comes out in the 
open over a girl {Hema 
Malini), the daughter of a 
big landlord. We are shown 
how Ajit and his brother 
had to fall on evil days in 
their youth because of the 
false evidence of some local 
chieftains. That evidence 
robbed them of their 
parents and the sons fell 
foul of the law in order to 
take revenge on those chief¬ 
tains who pose as respect¬ 
able landlords in the area. 

Till about intermission 
the film moves at a brisk 
pace with authentic locales 
and some plausible sequen¬ 
ces. But afterwards the 
film takes a turn for the 
worse, what with Dharmen¬ 
dra, so far attired in the 
true dacoit costumes, enter¬ 
ing the city where the girl 
lives and changing his garb 
as well. His sudden trans¬ 
formation not only rings 
false but spoils whatever 
interest the film was able 
to generate earlier. Of the 


three characters, Ajit’s is 
the most plausible, while 
Vinod Khanna too is rightly 
cast. Only Dharmendra 
seems neither here nor 
there. Hema Malini brings 
glamour and a couple of 
dances at which she is so 
adept. But she has hardly 
any “acting” role as such. 
Kalyanji Anandji’s music 
has a few lilting moments. 

KAllANl HUM SUB KI 

This film brings back 
Mala Sinha in a role that 
in the olden days used to 
be a prized one but now is 
only regarded as a stepping 
stone to retirement. She 
plays here a not-so-young 
spinster looking after a 
large family, mostly her 
younger sisters and an 
elderly father (Om Pra- 
kash) who has to struggle 
hard to make both ends 
meet. It starts on a promis¬ 
ing note but the script¬ 
writer has neither the 
stamina nor the imagina¬ 
tion to sustain his narrative 
and it soon degenerates into 
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GONE WITU THE WIND 

One must have lost count 
as the exact number of 
times this mammoth classic 
was released in the capital, 
and the number of times 
people of all ages have seen 
it, without ever feeling 
bored but its 3 hour 45 
minutes of duration. It 
has become a legend and 
recently a definitive book 
has been written on the 
making of this great film. 

It statistics by today’s stan¬ 
dards are measly but then 
one must remember it was 
made in 1939. 

Victor Fleming, the 
director who commandeer¬ 
ed such vast a number of 
men and material and put 
them to such extraordinar\ 
effect, was known in Holly¬ 
wood, as the ‘man’s direc¬ 
tor’ and there was enough 
controversy and row whcn< 
he took over from George 
Cukor, the favourite of 
Vivien Leigh and Olivia 
de Havilland, the main fe¬ 
male stars of the film 
They at first refused to co¬ 
operate with him under the 
mistaken impression that 
Fleming was out to under¬ 
play their roles and high¬ 
light only Clark Gable’.s 
Rhett Butler. But later on 
they realised Fleming'.^ 
abilities as director and the 
remarkable balance be¬ 
tween male and female 
characters he achieved 
proof of Fleming’s great 
ness. Tiine seems to have J 
no effect bn this film, even I 
though all but Olivia de I 
Havilland connected with I 
it have since died. I 










MUSIC 


Rich Variety 


A MAR NATH whose vocal 
recital we heard in the 
National Programme is an 
extremely versatile singer. 
He is equally at home in a 
wide range of khayal idioms 
and in lighter varieties. He 
has a remarkably expres- 
.sive and flexible voice like 
his mentor, late Ustad 
Amir Khan. In the present 
recital, he was very fluent 
and full of variety, contri¬ 
buting more than a suave 
background to the pretty 
melodies. 

He was always alert, 
rhythmically supple and 
beautifully shaded. There 
was no over-drive and he 
drew the best out of every 
melody he sang. He hand¬ 
led them in the most direct 
and guileless fashion, free 
from any hint of self-con¬ 
scious artifice. His exposi¬ 
tions were pleasantly inti¬ 
mate in character, with 
clear, natural sound and 
excellent balance. He had 
a judicious selection of 
melodies for the night and 
in them we could realise 
the affluence of his musical 
ideas. He well focused 
and disciplined his warm 
and sturdy voice with cul¬ 
tivated effects to colour 
the distinct nuances of the 
ragas. 

His rich variety of accents 
and delightfully inebriated 
tones brought out every 
ounce of rhythmic subtlety 
in the music with every ap¬ 
pearance of spontaneity. 


He caught the spirit of his 
music great sympathy and 
understanding and he had 
exactly the right kind of 
voice to express it. The 
sharply-cut clarity of the 
presentation of pivotal 
notes helped elegant enun¬ 
ciation and the gradual 
movements between scales 
were adroitly used. He let 
the sounds to swim around 
in space very nicely. His 
panning of the gamut of 
vocal sounds was pleasant 
and controlled. 

Amar Nath started with 
two compositions in Mian- 
ki-Malhar. The reverential 


touches in the melody w'ore 
neatly expounded and the 
artiste achieved a neat pic¬ 
ture in his slow moving 
khayal in jhoomra tal For 
the drut khayal he used a 
couplet from Ram Charit 
Manas for which he has 
set the mu.sic himself. It 
revealed the rhythmic alert¬ 
ness of the artiste and his 
imaginative craftsmanship. 
Amar Nath sang next two 
compositions in Anandhi, 
one of which was a crea¬ 
tion of Amir Khan. With 
commendable talent, he 
captured the ebullient im¬ 
age of the raga with due 
respect to its mood and in¬ 


tensity. The drut piece 
was sung with due regard 
to the composer and the 
composer’s unique pattern¬ 
ing of melodic expression. 
He was tunefully communi¬ 
cative with the listeners 
and brilliantly blended 
melody and rhythm. In 
speed too he was sensible. 
Amarnath concluded his 
concert with a composition 
of his own in Shivaranjani. 
It was a delectable offering 
with a perfectly polished 
vocal effort. Manmohan 
Singh on the Tabla gave 
excellent support. 

RAJESWARI 
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SPORT 


'^■'11K mccht'inic's of cricket arc 
indeed thiTatonin^i to be¬ 
come more than just a iiKura- 
live term — pretty soon we 
may witness such instruments 
of modern technology as stop¬ 
watches, lixed cameras and TV 
slow-motion cameras slratef;i> 
cally posilione(i, artificial out¬ 
fields and artificial (“tlio real 
thing") pitches, spin, pace or 
batting oriented, depending on 
demand. We may even have 
the ground scoreboard man¬ 
ned by a computer; and cap¬ 
tains may be able to consult 
computers as to the advisabil 
ity of batting or lielding on 
winning the toss, and whether 
the attack should be spin-heavy 
or pace-lieavy for any particu 
lar Test match! 

Sad indeed for so noble a 
game! But the mounting num¬ 
ber <if protests from players 
and spectators challenging the 
judgement of umpires and the 
forever unpredictable weather 
could force cricket bosses to 


Playing with Cricket 


haul in machines on an SOS 
basis. We may even see the 
day of the umpire done — com¬ 
puters could do the job from, 
perhaps, points near the boun¬ 
dary-line. Already computers 
are playing entire Tests and 
l)reilieting results of games 
with fair accuracy -- depend¬ 
ing on the reliability of data 
fed to thmii. 

lA computer recently con¬ 
ducted a “bout" between the 
late heavyweight boxer Rocky 
Marciano and the de-belted 
Moliammi'd Ali of the Cassius 
Clay fame, and awarded the 
tense battle to Rocky on a 
points decision! Karlicr, a 
comi)uter adjudged Kngland's 
“Fiery" Fred 'rruemari as the 
world’s greatest fast bowler, 
and in a “match" had Cowdrey, 
Feter May and Garfield Sobers 
scoring centuries). 

Pakistani players, in their 
third and linal Test against 
Fngland a few’ days ago, made 


the latest demand for mechanics 
when umpire Bill Alley ruled 
opener Dennis Amiss “not out" 
following an appeal from 
Wasim Bari for a run-out. It 
was so close as to be a split- 
second action — Bari bashing 
at the stumps and Amiss jab¬ 
bing his bat home after he had 
slipped and fallen trying for a 
cheeky run which wasn’tthere. 
Bill Alley at square leg fell 
the action was simultaneous, 
and justifiably gave the bats¬ 
man the benefit. The Pakis¬ 
tanis made no secret of their 
displeasure (Amiss had already 
gone well passed his century 
and was batting with supremo 
excellence). 

This led lo a spate of com¬ 
ments as to the advisability of 
having cameras lixed at cer¬ 
tain points — for runouts, 
sluinpings and Ibws primarily 
— to help the judgement of 
umpires and avoid controver¬ 
sies! \t the time of the Amiss- 
Bari incident, the TV cameras 


were off; they whirred into life 
for a spell as soon as Bari 
yelled his appeal, so the ques¬ 
tion of getting TV ‘slows” was 
ruled out. 

And all the better — the 
umpire must not be challeng¬ 
ed by man or machine; his 
decision is final, col*rect or not. 
To doubt him, to encourage 
such doubts by adopting ma¬ 
chines such as cameras, or to 
dispense with his presence 
with a computer would be tan¬ 
tamount lo removing a pillar 
of the game — the most sacred 
personality on the field of 
play. With the going of the 
umpire, the spirit of cricket 
would vanish. It would never 
be the same. 

So please ... let’s not get 
too technical with protests or 
too mechanical with this great 
game of the “Lords”. Better 
would it be to cease playing it 
outright... 

RINGSIDER 
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Recent Additions 


TO THE 

WORLD 

OF 

Children’s 
Books 




Animal World 

Rs. 

11.50 

Tonzing Norgay 

Rs. 

1.50 

Tho Lost Child 

Rs. 

2.50 

Doctor's Talas 

Rs. 

3.20 

Lotters from a Fathocto Daughtop Rs. 


Balloon Travel 

Rs. 

2.50 

Thoy Fought for Froodom 

Rs. 

1231 

Nala DamayantI 

Rs. 

2.50 

Fun with Scloneo 

Rs. 


Four Neighbours 

Rs. 

1.25 

Tho Sparrows 

Rs. 

1.00 

Birds and Thoir Famlllos 

RSo 

7.00 

Talas from a South Indian Vlllago Rs. 

2.25 

Tho House by Tho Wood 

Rs. 

3.00 


IMt* for I ctaplifo prht Ital w dfolagii. Miiy tItiM avtilibto ta Hindi, Bmiali, Oniarati, Halayaiaai. Tamil and Kannada 


CHILDREN’S BOOK TRUST 


REHRU HOUSE « BAHADURSHAH ZAFAR MARG HEW DELHI-110001 


K. 8. FOUL Friotad for Baal Shankar Flllai at tha 
Ifov MU and paMlahad oa bfouU af Shankat'a 

.. V, . ; lima:,40S8S lUagnmi: 


(CUldNn’B Book Trait), Nduu Honie, 
DSB, Odaoo Bids, P. B. 818 Now MU-1 

•omtoonter 
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Name your benef iciaiy 
right away. 



It helps speed up 
claim settHement. 

Who Got5 the policy money, if the 
insured person dies ? The person 
who has been named the benefici¬ 
ary. If your LIC policy does not 
mention the name of your benefici¬ 
ary, It is still not too late. Gei a 
nomination form from any LIC office. 
Endorse it in favour or your wife, 
your child or any other percen to 
whom you want the policy money 
to go in the event of your death and 
send it to LIC immediately. Inform 
your beneficiary about the policy. 


Other steps you should take to pre¬ 
vent delays in the settlement of your 
insurance claims are: Submit proof 
of age and get it admitted in your 
policy. Inform the LIC of any change 
of address. Pay premiums in time 
and at the right office. 

Get help from the L/C agent from 
whom you took* your policy—or 
contact the nearest L/C office—to 
make sure your policy is alive 
and in order. 
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FREE THINKING The Man of the Week 


•"rHE cold war was based on the rivalry of two systems— 
the capitalist as exemplified by its strongest exponent, 
the United States and the communist represented by the 
Soviet Union. Stalin at no time doubted that the commii- 
nisl system will prevail because of the essential contra¬ 
dictions in capitalism. When Kliruschev began thc! pro¬ 
cess of cutting Stalin down to the size of a tyrannical 
])igmy, he was really saying that the Soviet Union was not 
interested in promoting even by remote control, any upset 
to the capitalist system. It was on this ideological cpies- 
tion that the differences with the Chinese Communists 
were based and which resulted in the great schism. 

Today a somewliat puzzling situation has developed. 
Both the Soviet Union and China are wooing the Unitt^d 
Slates while abusing each other. The communist 
parties in other parts of the world have either sought to 
keep aloof from these disputes or have sided with either 
])arty whenever it suits them. Many communist parties 
have become part of the capitalist system insofar as they 
play the parliamentary game. In short, the entire com- 
rimnist movement is riddled with opportunism. There is 
neither objective debate or discussion and each group 
tries to steamroller the opposition. People generally sym¬ 
pathetic to communism are as yet unclear why Klmishchcv 
was overthrown or why Lin Piao is being blackened in 
China. 


In this process Marxism as a social science lias been 
degraded to a conveneient political tool. It has tlierefore 
ceased to attract the younger generation of intellctiials. 
Nfass movements with plenty of potential as for instance 
the civil rights fight and the anti-war protest movement in 
the United States have noiselessly died. Anti-colonial 
are no longer revolutionary in the sense of chan¬ 
ging society and social relations. 

Boldness of concept was the outstanding feature of 
the thought of Marx or Engels. But the Communist move¬ 
ment of today has not even attempted to analyse the cur¬ 
rent features of the capitalist system and why it has shown 
so great a resilience. The cliches will not ao. There has 
to jbe analysis of new evidence. They will have to find 
out if technology and a dash of Keynesianism have given 
to cafntalism a certain stability. 

This is just one out of a hundred Questions that need 
to be probed to bring Marxism upto aate. Otherwise it 
will cease to have any force. The out-standing quality of 
Marxist dioudt is that it enlarged itself in practice. It 
is not just afi theory. But if current practice is ignored 
and the old cliches ootitinue to be repeated, Marxism will 
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The M an of the Week 

J AVAPRAKASH Narayan 
must be a sorely confused 
man. In Gujarat his move¬ 
ment has petered out. In 
Bihar, his movement is at a 
stand still. In UP it has not 
got off the ground. His main 
political allies are either 
made up of social conserva¬ 
tives or plain anarchists. The 
students themselves seem 
to be tiring. 

The time too is propitious. 
The continuing rise in prices, 
the trade union curbing 
orientation of the govern¬ 
ment, large-scale black¬ 
marketing and hoarding, 
pen^asive corruption in high 
places, disillusionment over 
parliamentary and demo¬ 
cratic institutions have never 
been as wide spread as it is 
now. And yet JP’s movement 
has failed to attract genuinely 
radical elements. Why? 

JP himself seems to think 
that momentum by itself 
will generate a broad politi¬ 
cal framework. But it has 
not. A movement without a 
corpus of political thought 
guiding it cannot succeed, 
i^enin pointed this out de¬ 
cades ago. .IP says he is 
fighting for democracy. 
What democracy does he 
have in mind? Is he under 
the impression that the Brit¬ 
ish practices that have been 
inherited here is the best 
for India? In that case, he 
is not against but for the 
system. 

No one expects JP to ac¬ 
cept the Marxist framework. 
He has been anti-communist 
for far too long to find any 
virtue in the communist 
system. But one must as¬ 
sume he has another alter¬ 
native. That assumption has 
been proved wrong for he 
has in mind only the old 
system just a little re¬ 
furbished. That is why the 
working people have kept 
out of the movement and no 
political movement can suc¬ 
ceed without the support, if 
only the passive support, of 
the working classes. There 
is a slender chance that he 
may be able to retrieve the 
position by making up a 
broad political programme. 
But that may mean that he 
will lose the support of some 
of his right wing allies and 
the press. Poor JP. 


PARLIAMENT 


Matter of Privilege 


IT was a stormy week in ing to their will. Apart from under the eminent Chair- 
Parliament, particularly the unusuid concern ^shown naanship of Mr. Jattis prede- 

Mr. Gupta, as well 


in the Lok Sabha. A num- by the Opposition for the 
b(T of privilege motions, welfare of the two Congress , 

arising out *,f cliselosinn in Members, the Speaker felt f other Op^bon spea- 
tlu’ llajya Sabha a list of MPs that privilege motions were kers, hoped that the new 
who had allc'gc'dly signed out of tune with the existing Chairman would uphold the 
a inemoranduin to the Com- rule. tradition of “free and fair 

!n('rc(' Ministry rccoinmt'nd- chair.” * 

ing licences, and the events The entire wt'ek, the zero 

thereafter. The* Opposition hour saw on(' or other issue? p . N^rain (BLD) 

assertion last week and its arising out of the “signature , , ’ . • i v ^ i 

al..rln<.ss in raisinR issues of issue” in the Lok Sabha. The se aside the brass tacks 
inalafitle showed a glimpse Opposition Members had ‘‘^d talked of fundamental 
of what cl\iiamie parliameii- been pressing discussion on matters. He .said that he 
I ary deniocracy could b(\ several motions demanding would want Mr. Jatti to give 
One tonkl only imagine in parliamentary probe into the importance to the offi- 

llu' light of what happend c?ntire episode. As we went r .u • £ rt • 

last mek a situation into press the issue was still Chainnan of Rajya 

whicli th(' Opposition was lianging fire. The Speaker Sabha than to that of the 
largi‘ and elosi' in strength w'as'yet to give his ruling Vice-President. “As a Vice- 
to the ruling parly. and ('ven if admitted for dis- President you belong to Go- 

, - „ . . eiission, lo be vernment establishment, and 

In lh(‘ Raj\’a Sabha, an found. Tlie extended week , . it * 

issiH* of privilege was raised of the session had a tight ‘ ^ f 

iollowing news reports that packed agenda. Mr Dhillon Parhament. Mr. Raj Narain 
the Prime Minister had “pnl- said he w^as studying the mo- added: “Parliament is sup- 
led up” Mr. D.P. Cihattopa- tions and w’as not jjreparcd remc.” He said Parliament 
dyaya. Commerce Minister, to give a ruling oflF-hand. there to reflect society 

a 

fying the* signatures. Oppo- the Rajya Sabha in its par- there to conceal cor- 

sition said the Prime Minis- lianu ntary powTrs was made riiption,” he said, and solc- 
ter had no right to pull up a as th(‘ new Chairman B.D. mnly pledged co-operation 
Minister for giving a correct Jatti was received in the to Mr. Jatti in conducting the 
r.>ply to the IIoii.se arising House Mr. Niren Ghosh 
oiil of an admitted question. (CPI-M), while welcoming 

Minister of State for Parlia- Mr Jatti on behalf of his kt r- /o \ 

mentary Affairs Om Mehta i^arly said as the Rajya Sa- (Soc.) 

denif'd that die Prime MinLs- bha reprt'sented the “States sai« there would be conflicts , 
ter had pnlkd up Mr. Chat- of the Union” and the? “na- and confrontations in the 
tojiadyaya. He said th(‘ news tionalities of the Union” 
report was fictitious. The Op- deserved to be upgraded, 
position did not press. He .snggesU'd that the Con- 

stitution should be amended Chairman said 

Tlie l^riiTK? Minislcr faced to give? (’qual powers to the be just and fair to the 

anoth(*r breac'h of privilege Rajya Sabha and the Lok best of his ability. 
c*barg(‘ by the Opxiosition Sabha. At the outset, Leii- 

w’hich held that two Con- der of the House Uma Shan- Tailpiece: While welcom- 
gress mi’inbcrs who had kar Diksliit received new jyig the Chairman of Rajya 
givr n iioticTs of their adrnit- Chairman and offered full gabha Jatti. BLD leader Raj 
ted motions sef'king x^arlia- co-operation on behalf of his ^ \£ u 


House; there would also be 
co-operation and compromise. 

he 


mentary probe' into the for- party in conducting the busi- 


Narain 'quoted Mahatma 


gery of MPs signatures. Spea- ness of the Hou.se. He avoii Gandhis statement that 
ker G.S. Dhillon virtually re- cd any political references parliament was like a "pros- 
j('cted tlie Opposition move on the occasion, which rose titute” or a "barren woman” 
when he regretted that an to the peak of Parliamentary needed to be “pressed J 

Minister in tlic controversy. j ’ n .1 ou • • snlfs. Hence he would press 

He .said the two Congress Chairmen smoe 

members were free to express Independence, spoke of the 

their feelings and act accord- traditions of the House set ABSENTEE CALLERYMAN 
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Look ahead for the doomsday 



The Reserve Bank has warned Government that the country’s economy faces the danger of '*hyper-inflation”. 


The Case of Nineteen Forgers 

By A*t*ur C*n*n D*y*e 


T^OCTOR Watson showed 
the visitor to the door 
and returned to the drawing 
room. He had taken care to 
send the visitor away with¬ 
out Holmes’ knowledge. He 
was worried about his friend’s 
health which had been shat¬ 
tered by excessive use of 
<‘ocaine, too frequent pfay- 
ing of the violin (of which 
he was obsessively fond and 
of course, the strain of the 
last encounter with Moriarty. 
He did not want to excite him 
with a new case. 

The room was reeking of 
smoke. "Holy smokes! The 
room is full of smoke”, he 
said making one of his rare 
jokes and laughed immode¬ 
rately. "Rather a nea^ pun, 
don't you think, my friend?^ 
he asked Hohnes. 


Holmes stretched his legs 
lazily and said, "Why do you 
bother to keep from me the 
fact that you have just sent 
away the man from the CBI 
in charge of the case of the 
forgery of the MPs’ signa¬ 
tures?” 

Dr Watson was dumb¬ 
founded. How could his friend 
have known? He had taken 
every precaution. He had 
closed the drawing room 
door before he let the man 
from the CBI into the ante¬ 
room and had spoken to him 
in whispers. He had told him 
that Mr. Holmes was too busy 
to take on any new case. The 
man had pleaded with tears 
in his eyes sa 3 dng that 
he wotdd lose his job if he did 
not find out the truth about 
the forged signatures and he 


was a man with a family of 
five. Dr Watson’s had great 
diflSculty in hardening his 
heart against such an appeal, 
but his friend's health came 
first and as a doctor he knew 
that Holmes was in a bad 
shape. And yet, Holmes had, 
with his usual uncamiy fifth 
sensa had found out about it. 

"You astomid me, Holmes!” 
said Dr Watson. How the 
hell did you find out? You 
must have a sixth sense.” 

‘Tllementary, My dear 
Watson,” said my friend. And 
don't you ever talk of a sixth 
sense or similar mumbo jum¬ 
bo. It is a simple case of de¬ 
ductive logic, as my brother 
always says.” 

"But how did you find 
out?” 

"Use your brains, such as 


they are, Watson. There was a 
fur live look about you when 
you entered the room just 
now. And as soon as you open¬ 
ed the door, there was whiff 
of carbolic soap, which is gen¬ 
erally supplied free to mem¬ 
bers of the CBI. I could dedu¬ 
ce from both these circumst¬ 
ances that you had something 
to hide and that something 
had something to do with a 
visitor from the CBI. And 
though I don’t read the news¬ 
papers, I happened to glance 
through one of those rags and 
I saw mention of trouble in 
Indian Parliament over .some 
alleged forging of signatures 
in a memorandum to the Com¬ 
merce Minister. I therefore 
put two and two together 
and guessed who our visitor 
was.” 
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Watson; “How remark¬ 
able! No wonder you are a 
genius/’ 

Holmes: Thank you, but 

spare me the blushes. Be¬ 
sides, There is aiiotlicr rea¬ 
son I ha! made me so positive 
about our visitor. 

W: What was that? 

II: Il(‘ liad telephoned me 
earlier that he was coming. 
Th(‘ call came in when you 
wort' out buying your ciga¬ 
rettes.” 

W: \\’('ll! I am damned! 
You know’ the poor man kept 
telling me that he had an 
appoiiitiiKiit with you and I 
thought h(' was bluffing. 
Well, as I said, I’m damn... 

II: Don't swear, Watson. 
It is bad for the soul. But 
let us discu.ss the case and 
help the poor chap from the 
CHI. 

W: The facts are as fol¬ 
lows: Some two years ago, a 
memorandum \vi\s received 
by the ComiiK'rce Ministry 
signed, or allegedly signed 
by 21 MPs asking for the 
grant of import licence's to 
some Pondicherry firms. And 
the licences w’c're later grant¬ 
ed “in accordance with the 
ruk's.'* About six months ago, 
a Bombay wec’kly raised a 
rumpus saying that die lice¬ 
nce's were improperly grant¬ 
ed and there w as a suspicion 
that some of the signatures 
w’cre forged. The CBI was 


then asked to make “discreet 
irupiiries” and our friend 
found that some of the MPs 
disowned the signatures. 
There the matter rested until 
it hkwv up in Parliament last 
w’c'ck and the MPs arc up in 
arms asking for the truth and 
our friend is tearing his hair 
trying to find il. Thi; Minis¬ 
ter has asked him to produce 
the truth or ('Ise.... That in 
short is tile case. 

II: Ilmm! Intcrcsliug. Al- 
H’ady scN’cral interesting lines 
suggest themsclv(*s. Don't 
they? 

W: They don’t, to me. 

H: Think, Watson, think. 
Bend your giant intellect. 

W: I have bent till it is 
almost breaking, but I can't 
see any line. 

H: Pondicherry. What dotis 
it suggest to you? 

W: Why, it is in the far 
soutli, onci' lainoiis for smug- 
gl('d silk, Anrobindo and 
Duplcix statue. 

H: There, you arc on the 
right track. Come, make that 
little extra efifort. 

W: I liave. It does not 
lead me anywhere. Unless 
you think that Aiirobindo's 
Life Divine is the bed-side 
of the MPs. 

H: No, No, Not the MPs. 

W; But whose? 
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H: The forgers, of course. 

W: How do you mean? 

H: Elementary, my dear 
Watson. Have you read the 
chapter on the supramental 
perception in &ie IJfe 
Divine. 

W: I haven't. My reading 
has not extended beyond Sir 
Arthur Conon Doyle. 

H: Your education has 
been sadly neglected. But 
if you have read the Life 
Divine, you would know how 
the Supra-rnind operates. 

W: So? 

II; If you know how the 
supra mind operates, then you 
would know how the infra¬ 
mind operates. It would, 
obviously be the opposite of 
the way in which the supra 
mind operates. 

W: So? 

H: Don't keep on squeak¬ 
ing “So”, “so” in that inte- 
rogative mood every time I 
make a point. TTiinlc. 

W; I can't. My mind bog- 
gles . 

H; All right. Supra mind 
is above mundane things. In¬ 
fra-mind is all too mundane. 
So, the forgers could not 
have used invisible ink 
(which is a medium used by 
supra minds and theosophi- 
cal masters) but plain ordi¬ 
nary ink. So we come to the 
conclusion that by “Associa¬ 
tion of Ideas by their Opposi¬ 
tes”—the theory developped 
by my friend Professor Carl 
Sigmund—that letters from 
Pondicherry must have been 
forged by infra minds. 

W: But what makes you 
think that the forgers belong 
to Pondicherry? 

H: Because the signatures 
forged are of persons who 
are in North India. Again, 
association of ideas by their 
opposites. 

W: I never thought of 
that. 

H: That is why you are 
Watson and I am Holmes. 
But we need two more facts 
to sew up the case. 
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W: What would they be? 

H: Think, Watson, think. 
You have got into a bad habit 
of not thinking by your hav- ’ 
ing me to do all me think¬ 
ing for you. 

W: But I cannot think in 
your company. My mind goes 
all blank. 

H: You exa^erate me. 
We need to know who these 
forgers arc. And why they 
forged the signatures. 

W: But I thought you said 
the chaps were from Pondi¬ 
cherry? 

H: Again, inexact thing. I 
merely said that they must 
have belonged to Pondicherry. 
And one of the hundred 
thousand people of Pondi¬ 
cherry could have done it. 

W: Except those who dont 
know how to writel Ho! Hal 
I have caught the great 
Holmes outi 

H: On the contrary, you 
have unwittingly narrowed 
the list of suspects. Going 
by the theory of association 
of ideas by their opposites, 
the forger has to be an illi¬ 
terate. The perfect forger is 
tlie man who cannot sign his 
own name. For as soon our 
own experience shows, when 
a literate forges, his well- 
formed lettering unconsci¬ 
ously afiFects his forgery and 
he gives himself away. Ask 
any handwriting expert. 

W: So? 

H: So we have narrowed 
the suspects to illiterates of 
Pondicherry. Find nineteen 
of them, and the case is in 
the bag. 

W: But why ninettem? 

B: Because, my dear Wat¬ 
son, nineteen signatures have 
been forged. 

W: But one man could 
have forged all of diem. 

H: Gosh, I never tfaou^t 
of that. I must be slipping 
up Watson. Pass on die viol¬ 
in. I must tone my mind 
with a litde Idt of playing. 




Happy Hatching 



Bharatiya Lok Dal was formed with the blessing of Acharya Kripalani. 


A Speech is Born 


QUR Very Special Corres¬ 
pondent who in the past 
had created journalistic his¬ 
tory by giving blow by blow 
acc*ount of many top secret 
events that never took place 
has filed the following * re¬ 
port of recent meeting of the 
Central Cabinet. We are 
quite confident that those 
who are familiar with the 
gentleman will take the story 
with more than the usual 
pinch of salt. 

P.M: Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, this meeting will 
come to order. The Presi¬ 
dents speech is scheduled to 
be delivered soon and and we 
have to get a draft ready. I 
would like to have a few 
suggestlims on the subject. 



George : What is wrong 
with the last year's speech? 
Good for another reading, I 
should think. 

P.M: I wouldn't know. 
Was it good? 

George: Search me. I 
didn't hear it. 

(Laughter). 

George: It was the same 
as the year before wasn't 
it? I had heard that one 
and it was good. 

P.M; That is where you 
fail, gentlemen. How many 
times have I to tell you that 
it is a new wind that has 
been blowing these days. The 


challenges are new and we 
have to meet them in new 
ways. No, last year’s won’t 
do. We have to have a 
brand new one. 

(Silence) 

P.M: Why doesn’t some 

one say something? I can’t 
be wasting my entire day 
here. 

Nurul Hasan: We are 
thinking, madam. 

P.M ; But that shouldn’t 
take a life time, should it? 

Dikshit; It just might 
madam, meaning no disres¬ 
pect. Thinking is one thing 
that we haven't done for 


God alone knows how many 
years and our mind go sort 
of blank, madam, when we 
try to force it around. 

P.M : Bless my soul, Uma 
Shankarji, thank God for 
that. I won’t have it any 
other way. We might have 
not made a brilliant team 
but we certainly made a 
united team. I shudder to 
think of what would have 
happened had you minds of 
your own. 

Brahmananda Reddy: 

I am not sure if we are 
flattered, madam. You could 
have made it more agree¬ 
able. Anyway, we are dig¬ 
ressing. 
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P.M ; That is right! Ideas, 
gentlemen, ideas! 

D.P. Dhar: I am not one 
to bray madam, but the 
other day I had made a 
grc’at speech, delivering the 
convoealion address of the 
Andhra University. Did I 
tell you about that? 

P.M : I am not sure, D.P., 
but does it make a diflFer- 
ene<“? 

Dhar : It sure does, ma¬ 
dam, even if I am saying it. 
There were a lot of points 
ther(‘ and the newspapers 
had givc'u it lop Irealineiit. 

Mohan Dharia : Clood, old 
D.P.! When in trouble send 
for D.P. ch? 

1*.M : I'hat will b(^ enough 
from you Dhariaji. Yes, 
D.P., vou were saying..? 

Dhar : That it was a gri*at 
speech. 

P.M : For goodness sake 
D.P., that is about the Iweii- 
tielh time yon are telling it. 
What ^\erc they? 

Dhar; Well, madam, when 
You pul it that way it is ra¬ 
ther difficult. 

P.M : Why? 

Dhar : You know how it 
is, madam. Now that I 
thhik of it the points were 
not all that ni*w; but the 
styl(’ was. 

Moljau J3haria : Three 
cheers to D.P.! Keep it up! 

P.M : I won’t warn you 
again, Dhariaji! 

Mohan Dharia: Sorry, 

madam. 

Dhar : But this much I 
renK'mber, madam. I gave 
the intelligentsia a real 
roasting. Make them feel 
really cheap. They were the 
ones who w'(‘re rcspon.sible 
for the mess, I argued, and 
I said it madam, mincing no 
words. 


P.M : Superb, D.P, superb! 
Where is the steno? Note 
that down. Point number 
one: Give die intelligentsia 
hell. 

Swaran Singh : But why? 

P.M : Who cares? The 
important thing is that we 
have got .somebody new to 
blame and wc were despe¬ 
rate for something like that. 
We have blamed rightists, 
leftists, centrists, extremists, 
Bhutto, Ja>'apraka.sh drou¬ 
ght, hoarders, black market- 
I'crs, Opposition parties and 
everyone else. It was get¬ 
ting sort of monotonous. 
Now ibis thing will carry us 
along for another one year. 

Pai: Blit that will not be 
enough. Some p(?ople might 

P.M : That is true. What 
arguments did you use D.P.? 
want to know why. 

Dhar : It was something 
like this, madam. *‘Thou- 
saiids of farmers and indus¬ 
trial workers all over the 
country wen; toiling day 
and night to transform the 
national economy but the 
int(‘lligcntsia had miserably 
failt'd to give them the pro- 
pcT idiom to (express their 
terrible new urges and so on. 

P.M : Great] 

Kamalapati Tripatlii : But 
what docs it all mean? 

P.M: God alone knows; 
even DP wouldn't. But it 
sounds superb. Give it to 
the steno, will you, D.P.? 
Now, next, gentlemen. Come 
on, quick! 

M ishra: I low about 

throwing in something about 
‘keeping the wheels mov¬ 
ing?’ 

P.M : Sure thing, Mish- 
raji. I'hat was the greatest 
discovery we made after the 
‘Garibi Hatao’ and we cant 
allow a thing like that to 
die out just because the rail* 
way strike collapsed. It goes 
straight into the speech. 


Mishra : Then, how about 
that "we can’t allow a privi¬ 
leged few to hold the coun¬ 
try to ransom?” 

P.M: Should we? 

Y.B. Chavan: I would say, 
no. Why give the impres¬ 
sion that the railway is the 
only thing that the President 
can think of? 

P.M: True. But I still 
wish that we could find some 
way to squeeze it in some¬ 
where. That was a beauti¬ 
ful phrase. Just that right 
amount of self-righteousness 
indignation and determina¬ 
tion. 

Raj Bahadur: That you 
still can, madam. 

P.M: How? 

Raj Bahadur: The Air 
India Pilots are doing the 
.same thing. 

P.M : Riglit as ever, Bhai 
Saheb. Where is that steno? 
That goes in. But make it 
quite clear that it hasn’t got 
anything to do with the rail¬ 
ways. 

Chavan : Shouldn’t we say 
something about the corner? 

P.M : What corner? 

Chavan : You know, that 
one which we are going to 
turn.... 

P.M : Good Heavens, Sir, 
Haven’t you understood the 
purpose behind all these dis¬ 
cussions? The speech is go¬ 
ing to be absolutely new 
sir, as new as we can make 
it, and that comer thing 
won’t fit in. Why, Chavanji, 
tliat is as new as Bahvt Jag- 
jivan Ram here and just as 
easy to turn, meaning no 
oflFence Babuji. 

Jagjivan Ram: That is all 
right, madam. 

Ragbu Ramiah: What 
about dropping casually Iike» 
a few words about tb^ CIA? 


Dikshit: What CIA? Why 
not KGB? 

Raghu Ramiah: I don’t ^ 
care either way, Umashan- J 
karji. But Shankar Dayalji is 
going to be sore. He consi¬ 
ders his discovery of the CIA 
the biggest thing after Mo- 
hanjodaro and is going to be 
very upset to know that it 
has not been mentioned at 
all. 

P.M: You make me feel 
sick Mr. Raghu Ramiah. 
Haven’t you heard that we 
have given up dogmas and 
are going to be pragmatic 
like hell from now on? Shan- . 
kar Dayalji may take it or 
lump it but we are going to 
keep the CIA out of it. That 
Long Amendment has al¬ 
ready cooked our goose for 
us, and if we don’t watch 
our steps, they will sit down 
and cook our gander too for 
us. We will beg for no aid, 
but we will not give anyone 
an excuse to refuse it. 

K.C. Pant: Begging your ^ 
pardon madam, we haven’t 
yet made any reference to 
our green revolution, self- 
sufiBciency, new... 

P.M : Wake up man! That 
is all down the drains and 
tlie Ic.ss said of it, the better. 

I think that should do it. 
Good evening, gentlemen. 

Karan Singh : But madam 
that will be hardly enough 
even for five minutes. 

P.M: Don’t be naive. 

Those are the essentials and 
we will dress them up with 
the usual things like sacri¬ 
fices have to be made, we 
are passing through a crisis, 
inflation is'a world-wide phe¬ 
nomena, hoarders should be 
hanged on the nearest lamp- 
post, should tackle on a war¬ 
footing, break in service is " 
no victimisation, sodalism 
will come and so on. So 
gentlemen. Good Evening. 


RAZHTA 
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Home Minister allayed public fear on outcome of negotiations between Central Govt, and Sheikh Abdullah. 


Onward, Christian Soldiers! 


'THERE is no more room leaders of note all over the 
for doubt that the gov- county are out at the head 
ernment has put economic of similar volunteers to 
recovery on a war footing wage a war of attrition on 
— not merely in glib pub- the various enemies of so- 
lic utterances but in action ciety. Since they do not 
as well. The present war make speeches, and since 
on smugglers is only one our press knows only to re¬ 
phase of the over-all cam- port speeches extensively, 
paign strategy, and if any- no wonder the activities of 
one cherishes fond hopes these gallant makers of 
that the present war will history have hitherto gone 
be waged as leisurely, half- unnoticed by newspaper- 
heartedly and decorously, mongering public, 
on platforms and in pam- Shri K. R. Ganesh, at the 
phlets as the (almost) late- head of a choice body of 
lamented Garibi Hatao volunteers drawn up from 
campaign, they are slated among the flower of the 
for a rude awakening, youth Congress and Shiv 
This time we mean busi- sainiks has started on his 
ness; and just as Shri march against smugglers 
janesh at the bead of a on the West Coast of India, 
/oluntary corps is on the In Bombay city, skirmishes 
narch to crush smugglers, take place round the clock. 



and a wing of the Shiv smuggling entails as with 
Sainiks has been deployed the lax morals and the 
for frontal assault on the smothering of civic sense 
Churchgate-Hornby Road involved, since he freely 
front comprising the hawk- admits the army eats up 
ers and peddlers contingent much more than the net 
of the smuggler army. The proceeds through confisca- 
main body of the army tion. He has also made it 
under the command of Shri clear that the usual cus- 
Ganesh is wading breast- toms check and prosecu- 
deep in the territorial tion take so long and the 
waters extending from results in the end are so 
Kathiawar to Kasaragod unsatisfactory, inspite of a 
challenging the smugglers committed judiciary, that 
to bring out their wares an all out attack on the 
for con&cation. The smug- social evil through volun- 
glers are everywhere in dis- teer armies is the only way 
array, and are frantically to check the anti-social 
sending peace feelers activities. After the enemy 
through established dona- has been put to flight on 
tors and contactmen, but the territorial waters, the 
so far has made little bead- army will start mopping up 
way. The commander has operations in the villages, 
made it plain that the conducting raids and un- 
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dermining the social status brood. The black-market- 
of smugglers to leave them eers have meanwhile made 
no alternative other than a handsome gesture by 
giving up smuggling and offering foodgrains at less 
joining the Congress, That than the official rates 
the war has been favour- (which was incidentally 
able to us is born-out by made easier by the latter 
the fact that in Bombay being revised upwards to 
they have started queuing accommodate the overheads 
for salt. of the expenditure on the 

Shri C. Subramaniam volunteer corps), 
with a select company of Shri Chavan at the head 
dedicated patriots, armed of an army of auditors, 
with deadly slogans and cost-accountants, IT Inspec- 
mile-long speeches, made a tors and statisticians, made 
surprise pre-dawn attack a simultaneous many- 
on hoarders and black- pronged attack on Income 
marketeers in foodgrains, tax evaders, threatening 
who fled in disarray and them with stiller exemp- 
apparently took refuge tions and drastic reductions 
amidst their hoards, for in top-slab rates, and the 
both proved beyond loca- enemy, demoralised and 
tion by the volunteers. One taken by surprise, surren- 
hoarder was taken prisoner dcred in large numbers, 
and later paraded in the The few that sought shelter 
public square in handcuffs in luxury buildings, five- 
mounted on a donkey, and star hotels, temples, gamb- 
the forty thousand grams Ung houses and Trusts 
of foodgrains recovered found the places over-run 
from him were distributed by government ordinances 
to the onlookers at a flat and had to turn at bay and 
rate of five grams per head, fight for their lies or throw 
This drastic measure is ex- up their alms and seek 
pected to undermine the settlement out of court. It 
morale of the enemy, who is confidently predicted 
will, it is predicted, shortly that no evader will be left 
throw up his arms and sue alive except those operat¬ 
or peace surrendering the ing on permits and licenses, 
hoarded stock. If it fails Shri L. N. Mishra with 
to work, the commander a select band of Boarders 
has dourly hinted at not and Bureaucrats opened 
hesitating to use nuclear the battle on Railway defi- 
weapons of social ostracism cits by blasting a supple- 
to annihilate the anti-social mentary Bomb that shook 



“ I ’have made the door to my black money vault too 
obvious. They overlooked it in thdr sect to find a mechani¬ 
cally operated secret door.” 
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the enemy all over the cinema going public and a 
country and killed a num- truce has been declared to 
ber of friends also. He allow time for both sides 
explained that his many to reorganise and GonsoU- 
thronged drive against the date their positions. It is 
enemy consisted of a series expected that a treaty will 
of pincer moves; indiscri- be signed whereby the 
minate dismissals to reduce cinema industry will be 
expenses on staff coupled guaranteed peace in return 
with cut in dearness allow- for footing the bill in toto 
ance and other emolu- of the expensive war 
ments; enhancement of against liquor^ and gam- 
railfare above the level of bling. 
air-fares to drive away The collector of Gulbarga 
passengers to reduce ex- recently mounted a mam- 
penditure on operation, moth offensive on rodents 
coupled with increase in in the district, enlisting 
goods rates to drive custo- volunteers on a uniform 
mers to road-traffic; status ten-paise salary. The corn- 
quo in short distance fares mander, unlike in other 
coupled with cancellation historic battles, did not 
of short distance trains, make any war speech, but 
These steps will eventually led the charge in grim 
rout railway deficits and silence. The rats, sur- 
the army will ultimately rounded on all sides, let 
make good all acumulated themselves be killed in 
losses by auctioning rails large numbers. In this 
and wagons rendered sur- battle, where no quarter is 
plus and gone out of use. asked for or given, the out- 
Shri Karunanidhi head- come has never been in 
ing a strong Dream-gay doubt. In less than no time, 
volunteer army attacked Gulbarga will have seen its 
liquor shops all over the last rat and its last ten- 
Tamilnadu and wrought paise coin. If the example 
heavy damages on enemy catches, volunteer corps 
property. The casualties against pests and parasites, 
included a large number of bugs and mosquitoes, 
friendly forces who were worms and germs, will take 
marching to the battlefield shape to give us immunity 
to lend their support to all over the country. Pay- 
the Dream-gay army. The ment to volunteers will be 
enemy has withdrawn to modest at the rate of five, 
new positions where from two or one Paise, though 
they plan to demoralise the the overheads and the cost 
Dream-gay army with hit of keeping accounts will 
and run tactics and guerilla far exceed the combined 
warfare. The main body cost of pesticides and the 
remains intact, and a large toll of diseases prevent^ 
number of deserters who and losses avoided put 
have sought asylum in together, 
neighbouring states are re- While these spectacular 
ported to be ready to join actions take place all over 
their ranks as soon as the country, Shri S.S. Ray 
counter-attack plans are has resorted to the ancient 
finalised. Meanwhile, the method of single combat 
Dream-gay army has re- to defeat* his enemy, cor- 
pulsed a cavalry charge of ruption. He challenges 
gambler brigade, and has them to duels with one-man 
threatened to annihilate tribunals and the fight* is 
them to their last horse if not open to the public: the 
they do not reform and result announced at the 
confine their activities to end of each combat is in- 
new York Cotton and State variably against the oppo- 
Lotteries. Meanwhile, skir- nent, who never comes oat 
mishes with the cinema- by the door he goes in. 
exhibitors widened into a 

general battle with the SIS. MANS 

0 " 




You Asked for it 



PM has appealed for better use of available resources. 


Break-through in Education 


'pHE idea was that before 
the distinguished speaker 
of the evening arrived to 
address them, the Students’ 
Union would finish the gene¬ 
ral body meeting called to 
discuss how best to face \he 
challenge thrown to them. 

“We are glad”, said the 
President from the rostrum, 
"that those in authority have 
realised, even thou^ belat- 
c:dly, that students have a 
vital role to play in the 
affairs of the nation at this 
critical juncture. Members 
win recall that only the 
other day, the Minister for 


Transport had exliorted us 
to serve the masses by help¬ 
ing to control the escalating 
prices of articles of every¬ 
day use. His thrilling words, 
still ringing in our ears, 
were; ‘if each university 
takes it upon itself to bring 
down the price of only one 
commodity on a country-wide 
basis, the problem of inflsi- 
tion could be solved within 
six months’. Here for us is a 
programme of positive action. 
Now, may I request you to 
suggest just one item? 
What is it that our own uni¬ 
versity should volunteer to 
control?* 


“Cinema tickets”, shouted 
the gathering with almost 
one voice. 

“Comrades and friends”, 
said the leader of the dis¬ 
sident faction jumping on to 
the platform and thumping 
the table,” I rise on a point 
of order. In his convocation 
address a few days earlier 
another Minister had called 
upon us to take a solemn 
pledge to bring down world 
oil prices. Should nt we first 
determine our priorities so 
that everyone is clear which 
of the several problems the 
older generation has created 


for us is to be tackled first?” 

There were some cries of 
‘Hear! Hear! 1’ and some 
rhylhmic stamping of feet on 
the floor to support this view. 
A young man in the fourth 
row raised his voice above 
the noise' and waved his arms 
for attention. 

“F('llow' stiid(Mits”, he shout¬ 
ed, “there is much in what 
my friend has just told you. 
Only three months ago, the 
Ministi'r for Small Scale In¬ 
dustries had given us a rous¬ 
ing lecture and enjoined 
upon us to go to the villages 
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and curb the growth of popu- from the back of the hall, “to 
lation there. And w(‘ had pa.ss the buck to us wlien they 
rushed grouj)s of \olunlc(TS find they cannot honour their 
despite llie fact that they ovi r-publieist'd pledges? How- 
would thereby be missing (‘ver, and I quote: we the 
their lerniiual examination. llowi*r of ihe nation and its 
There has to bi‘ a limit to future hopi' uiupiotc' art* will- 
what we are asked to take ing to st(‘p into the brc'aeh 


MMJ/VaINGi 
j>i rector 


COMIMqr 


Amidst several t rit s ol 
‘Sliame! Shame! " a student 
leader who had been defeat¬ 
ed in his lud for Tn'asurtT- 
ship at th(‘ i(*e(‘nt I'nion elee- 
lions got Mp and liarangued 
the gallu'ring tliiis: “I ])rotest 


and stand on tlu* burning 
deck if lU'ed be, but there 
must l)i‘ some clear thinking 
sumewh(‘re”. 

“1 e<mld not agree' more’*, 
spoke' up anothcT,’* In the last 





lions got up anci narangneci 

the gallu rh.K thus: “I idlest something dif- 

uKuinst this defeatist Ihinhinfr 


‘*I asked you to get me a rubber stamp. And you bring 
me the President of the firm.” 


It is politically motivated by 
right advc'iiturism and left 
vi'sti'd interc'sts. 1’lu* nation 
lias turned to us in its hour 
of gra\est peril—and wc' must 
not fail it.'* 


the vonth to chec k the circula¬ 
tion of black money; another 
reminded us of our duty to 
tighten lu'lts and donate more 
blood; yet another asked us 


Tlie Pri'sidi'ut con 


i« JJIIIIVII. VI il.T , r.t ..I ¥r llt.l 

)our .1 II. 11 . ' young peoine of today was just then. He was led to the 

tighten be lts and donate more , , j • . i j i 

mist , r I . .1 II the eradication of small pox, platform and introduced by 

hlood; vel another asked ns i i> • i . 

to heed' th.- call of the slums h«-es asion and spelling mis- the President. 

r iiiil the«> (li ne in- takes Oil load-signs. What 

^ .111(1 SMC.P tne.M tiLUi, .in . , . “My young friends’, began 


signs ofgroMiiig eonfusiou f 
urged those taking part in the * "•"tieilani best by Ian- .ici o siui con cbng cx- amongst you. Peo- 

di bate to speak hriellv and t«i'»trysidc hortations?’ worthier and more experi- 

to (he point. , enced than myself will al- 

gohargas plants. Only the Hie meeting wa.s .spareil 

“Is it fair for 11 lose who have o'.lier day a big sliot is.sucd a Ihe nece.ssitv of arnving at given 

been at llie lielm of affairs jucss note to llie effect that any decision bccau.se the benefit of their ma- 

for >'('ars'’, shouted some one thi' biggest task bi'forc the Guest of the Evening arrived wi.sdom. My advice to 

you, for all it is wortli, is 
simply this. Buy your text- 

- books, attend lectures in the 

college, work hard at youi' 

\'\ie WDuetD ^oh '1 EM 0FP\<ie canteen <MOKiM<; reduced to ohc studies and take your ex- 

tON'l CO CAR OR SCOOTER Tkv<C fA'y OMH LUNCH PACKET PACKET h bAV aminations on the presenbed 

RLWAVS c;o By B05 dates”. 

MThere was a stunned silence 

^ moments—because 

/ f / / U ^ revolutionary thing 

j I \\\ J I j * 'V heard before— 

^ ^ ^ , and then as the novelty of 

Ptctu9j$ At NRohbouR's WtCAHTWWtCt . the idea saiik in. a thunderous 

applause and a standing ova- 

(^C 'V ® students 

C\6r A<^ r nPt jU rushed out to brok-shops only 

I text-boob 

I yT y. jll\. I iW/ were out of stock and not 

/ \ \ ^ I fl \\ viM likely to be available for an- 

J ^ I ^ other two or tbree mondis. 

H. R. LimiRA 


“Is it fair for 11 lose \ 
been at llie lielm ( 


^ My young friends , began 

; one to do in the , f / „ . . f 

, . the visitor, it is a great plea- 

ueh coiimcting ex- , . i. 

^ sure being amongst you. Peo¬ 
ple worthier and more experi- 

1 enced than myself will al- 
'(‘ting was spared _ , , 

■ ready have spoken to you 


\'\ie R.EDUCEP E>LPEhSES EM \N 0FF\<1E CANTEEN 

tON'T CO B> CAR OR SCOOTER TAkC fA'y OMN LUNCH PACKET 

ALVJAVS c;o By B05 


SMOKING REtUCEP TO OHt 
PACKET A 


^EE PICTURE? AT NEtaHBOUR's 
T.V. 




ffJ’T cahV 1tC«tRtCt 

quests I 


V 
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Secret Research 


'^OW that so many of us 
are evincing a keen in¬ 
terest in secret research, it is 
better that I write about 
some secret research pro¬ 
grammes which the news- 
agencey correspondent failed 
to cover in his news item. I 
am an honest Indian and 1 
will not hide fswts. 

I come from a family of 
scientists. Years ago, my 
father worked on a hypothe¬ 
sis that man could live on air 
and water and he did not re¬ 
quire any other sustanance. 
lie firmly believed that saints 
of India had evolved a magic 
formula centuries ago, and 
all that he had to do was to 
study the Vedas and a num¬ 
ber of worm eaten Sanskrit 
books and palmyra leaves to 
come out with his discovery. 
As long as he did die re¬ 
search it was a hush-hush 
affair among the family. The 
CIA and KFB did not have 
an inkling of what was go¬ 
ing on. He died without find¬ 
ing the formula but if only 
he had been successful, om 
country need not have im¬ 
ported wheat from the U.S.A. 
and the people would not 
have cared one way or the 
other when Vanaspati went 
underground and kerosene 
refused to surface. 

My elder brother is a 
medical man. In his hey-day, 
he had done some work on 
cancer cells and in subse¬ 
quent years he, being a pro¬ 
fessor, mainly talkra about 
what be had done. However, 
to his credit, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, he managed to get 
awards and prizes from vari¬ 
ous agencies and organisa¬ 
tions. He retired at the age 
of 60 and did a stint of work 
for an international agency 
to collect his daily wow- 
ance of Rs. 200/~ a day and 
Bs. 15000 a month as con¬ 
sultant. When he finally re¬ 
tired at die age of 65, I ad¬ 
vised him to mye tor Rishl- 
kesh and forget about can- i 
cer.^,^d trip, to RisUkmh 


was his undoing. A scientist 
bitten by the spiritual bug 
in his old age is a danger to 
society. Within three months 
ht! came back and went 
round various places asking 
for funds to carry out re¬ 
search in transmeditation, ex¬ 
tra sensory perception and 
Yoga. 

“What”, I asked him rather 
curtly, is the earthly use of 
carrying out research in these 
fields at your age? 

“My dear brother”, he said 
c*ondescendingly, “you do not 
know how many sadhus are 
backing my research work; 
nor will you understand the 
strong political support that I 
have for these projects. I have 
recently come to the conclu¬ 
sion that a scientist can do 
oilginal work only after he 
attains the age of 65.” 

“I am glad to hear the 
support you enjoy. You have 
not, however, answered my 
question. I would like to 
Imow how your research will 
benefit the people and the 
country.” 

“Yoga can cure what me¬ 
dicine cannot. Transrnedita- 
tion is the prophylaxis of all 
coronary ailments. What 
more dp the people want? 
As for the country, take tele¬ 
pathy. Sitting here I can put 
Nixon or Mow into a trance 
whenever they adopt a 
threatening posture and 
make them see truth.” 

For the last three years he 
is doing research on spiri¬ 
tual wanare but so far there 
has been no published docu¬ 
ment of his work. I am now 
rather alarmed specially as I 
know that in his own inimi¬ 
table way he had managed 
to get PL-480 funds for this 
work. 

My younger brother is an 
entomologist. Years ago, he 
expressed the opinion that 
the W.H.O. chaps were on 


the wrong track. Chemc- 
sterli.satioii of mosquitoes, he 
had said emphjitically, would 
never lead to control of mos¬ 
quito population. The femal¬ 
es arc wily. In no time tliey 
would know how to differen¬ 
tiate bclvvecii a virile and a 
.sterile mosquito and then the 
whole programme would go 
up in smoke. Ilis theory is 
different. Fishes eat fi.shes 
and snakes eat snakes. So 
we breed a strain of canni¬ 
balistic mosquitoes. This 
breed will ('at culex fatigan, 
aedes aegypti, Anopholcs, 
stepheni and what have you. 
The fact that Americans are 
interested in aedes aegypti 
and we are interested in 
Anopholes stepheni will not 
be a relevant factor to this 
breed. It will cat whatever 
is available just as we can 
eat American wheat cooked 
in Russian Sun Flower oil. 

My younger brother is still 
working on this programme 


which is nothing but biologi¬ 
cal warfare. The difficulty 
with him is that money 
means money to him. 
Wheth('r they be American 
dollars or Russian roubles 
he accepts gleefully with 
both hands. 

He guards his secrets zeal¬ 
ously. I cannot enter his 
study witliout first pacifying 
his dog, petting his cliildren 
and talking to his wife. Even 
his wife cannot enter his 
laboratory. Only he and the 
Almighty know what is being 
done within the four-walls 
of his laboratory. 

As for me, I am also a sci¬ 
entist. However, I am not 
S(?cretive by nature. I pub¬ 
lish 40 papers every year. 
Some jealous chaps wonder 
how I manage to publish so 
many papers but that is my 
secret. 
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Kerala Revisited 


*P»MPEROR Mahabali sat on 
his gilflrd throne, in the 
spacious conference hall of his 
palace in the Nether World. 
In front of him sat the mem¬ 
bers of his Executive Coiincil 
who had been suddenly sum¬ 
moned for an ul^^cnt meeting. 
Like the June sky over Kerala, 
Mahabali’s face was clouded. 
In fact, Tlis Majesty was frown¬ 
ing. In the imperial hands was 
u document wliich had inspir¬ 
ed the frown. Holding it aloft, 
Mahabali spoke thus; 

“O, Blessed and Wise Beings, 
as you may be aware, to our 
great sorrow, wc were not able 
to pay our annual visit to 
Kerala this Onam. Durii.g 
that time our doctors advised 
us complete rest. However, we 
deputed our Private Secretary 
to visit Kerala on our behalf 
so that wo might get a first¬ 
hand report on the latest con¬ 
dition of our beloved subjects 
of Kerala. Accordingly, our 
Private Secretary sojourned in 
Kerala during this Onam and 
returned from there only two or 
three days ago. Here is his 
report on Kerala”. 

Mahabali paused as though 
overcome by emotion. The 
Councillors heaved deep sighs 
in silent sympathy with their 
monarch. 

“This report,” continued 
Mahabali, “makes dismal read¬ 
ing. It .speaks of the terrible 
suilering caused to the people 
of Kerala by land-grab”. 

The Emperor paused again 
and the Councillors registered 
appropriate consternation on 
their faces. 

“I am not referring to any 
political movement in Kerala,” 
explained Mahabali, “but I refer 
to the land-grab made by cruel 
Nature. Thousands of acres 
of land in the heart of Kerala 
have been grabbed by the flood¬ 
ed rivers and by mysterious 
land-slips. In the coastal areas 
of Kerala, the sinister sea has 
been claiming its almost daily 
pound of flesh from Kerala’s 
land. The people of Kerala 
have thus been deprived of a 
large portion of their land by 
the rains and by the sea. At 
this rate, Kerala which is one 
of the most densely populated 
areas on earth may have 


to push some of her people 
into the sea. Here is a serious 
problem besetting our beloved 
people. What shall we do 
about it?” 

The Councillors looked blank¬ 
ly at each other, none of them 
able to think of even the ghost 
of a ;-olution for thi.s balHing 
problem. Then, one of them 
suddenly exclaimed, “Your 
Majestj’, I would humbly sug¬ 
gest that Your Majesty send 
an urgent request to Devendra 
asking that Rain-God to impose 
controls on the amount of rain 
that he .sends down upon Kelala. 
That will prevent the flooding 
of the rivers and possibly land- 
.slip.s also.” 

“Yes,” said Mahabali, “we 
have already telephoned to 
liord Indra about this and he 
has promised to look into this 
matter of rain. But he says 
he cannot control the sea be¬ 
cause the sea enjoys full auto¬ 
nomy”. 

“What about Varuna who 
can influence the sea?” said 
another of the Councillors. 

“Well, you know', we are 
not on good terms with that 
God. Therefore, we must think 
of some other method.” 

“Yes, Your Majesty,” put in 
one of the Councillors who 
prided himself on his resour¬ 
cefulness, “we should adopt a 
positive approach. Instead of 
driving the sea away in order 
to retrieve land, we should 
create more land for Kerala so 
that sea-erosion will be of little 
account.” 

“But how?” Mahabali fixed 
his royal eyes on this wise 

Councillor. 

“Ah, Your Majesty, my hum¬ 
ble suggestion is to approach 

Parasurama. Let Parasurama 
throw his axe again into the 
sea and carve out of water 
additional land for Kerala”. 

“Shabash! A fine sugges¬ 

tion!” exclaimed Mahabali, 
“tonight itself, we shall send 
Parasurama a fine Onam gift 
and request him to keep his 

axe in readiness”. 

After a thoughful pause, 
Mahabali continued. ^'Another 
suffering of the people of Kerala 


is darkness on the roads at 
night. Listen to this report; 
'Instead of happy illuminations 
for Onam, I found large areas 
of roads in most of the cities 
of Kerala in total darkness. 
Many of these dark roads are 
full of deep pot-holes and in 
the course of my nocturnal 
tour, I stumbled into some of 
the.se pits and almost fracturc- 
cd my ankle’ ”. 

“What a strange irony is 
this!” exclaimed Mahabali, 
“Kerala supplies electricity to 
many of the neighbouring States 
but its own roads are ill-lit!” 

“Doesn’t Kerala know that 
electrical charity begin.s at 
home?” murmured one of the 
Councillors. 

“Whatever be the cause of 
this, wc cannot allow our be¬ 
loved people of Kerala to walk 
in this darkness, at great peril 
to their physical safety,” declar¬ 
ed Mahabali, “We should do 
something about this. Any 
suggestion?” 

“Your Majesty,” the wise 
Councillor spoke again, “I hum¬ 
bly suggest that we immediate¬ 
ly export 6 lakhs of torches 
filled with batteries to Kerala, 
for distribution among all the 
citizens of its benighted cities, 
so that this suffering may be 
eliminated.” 

“Well said,” remarked Maha¬ 
bali, “that can be done. The 
torches shall be distributed 
free among all the urban citi¬ 
zens of Kerala, rich as well as 
poor, forward as well as back¬ 
ward, without any kind of dis¬ 
tinction, for all our subjects are 
equal in our eyes. But how 
shall we transport these torches 
to Kerala?” 

“By ship, Your Majesty,” 
said one of the Councillors, 
“one of our ships laden with 
this illuminating cargo can 
float upwards and reach Cochin 
Port within a few hours.” 

“But,” objected another 
Councillor, “the port workers 
at Cochin may be on prolong¬ 
ed strike and then these torches 
will rust at the port and, by 
^e time they are released, all 
the dead li^ts on the roads 
of the cities of Kerala may 
have flickered back to life!” 


“That is a risk which wf 
have to take, “decided Maha¬ 
bali, “tomorrow we shall ask 
our Director of Foreign Trade 
to attend to this matter ex¬ 
peditiously. Even now, the 
tale of woe of our beloved peo¬ 
ple of Kerala is not complete.” 

“What further sorrow.” 

one of the Councillors began. 

Mahabali interrupted him by 
reading out again from the 
report, 

“‘At none of the houses In 
Kerala’s Capital where I was 
cordially welcomed as a guest, 
during Onam, was I offered the 
time-honoured Pal-Payasam. On 
enquiry, I learnt that though 
sugar and rice were available 
at a hi^h price, milk was not 
available at all to the citizens 
celebrating Onam—without 
Pal or milk, how can one pre¬ 
pare Pal-Payasam?’ ” 

“Why, doesn’t the Govern¬ 
ment of Kerala have a big 
Dairy Department?” queried 
one of the Councillors. 

“Yes,” said Mahabali, “But 
the existence of such a Depart¬ 
ment does not necessarily mean 
people get sufficient milk. 
Whatever be the cause, here 
is another point of distress. 
How can we help?” 

“Why not send up milk in 
our special rockets and aim 
them at Kerala?” suggested a 
science-minded Councillor. 

“Don’t be foolish,” said an¬ 
other Councillor, “Let us send 
some 2,000 cattle, buffaloes and 
cows, to Kerala in order to 
supplement the poor milk pro¬ 
duction of the Dairy Depart¬ 
ment of Kerala.” 

“That is an excellent sug¬ 
gestion,” said Mahabali, “we 
shall send them, not 2000 but 
20,000 milk-yleld^g cattle, our 
best ones, ^tomorrow itself’. 

“If all our decirions are car¬ 
ried out,” added Mahabali 
wistfully, “Kerala will once 
again become a growing, bright 
land flowing with Pal-PasmsanL” 

“Amenl” chorused the Coun¬ 
cillors as the meeting termi¬ 
nated. 

K. S. KAICATH 
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The Negotiator 



Mr. Piloo Mody has met Mr. Karunanidhi in a bid to persuade him to join the new party BLD. 


The Bond 


you have any kind ot 
bond with your bar¬ 
ber?” I often ask a freshly 
fleeced man. 

“Couldn’t quite get you,” 
he says, raising an eyebrow 
or two. 

“Is there any land of moral 
or spiritual tie between you 
and your barber?” I make 
myself clear. 

“None,” says the man flat¬ 
ly. "Why should there be 
any such vital connection? 
The barber ‘does’ me; I pay 
him; that’s all. And I don’t 
stick to one particular crop¬ 
per; I go where my fancy 
takes me without let or hin¬ 
drance.” 

*No barber wodd shed 
tears if you were run over 
by a tnick?** I asked. 


“He wouldn’t even know 
it” 

“And you wouldn't wc'cp 
copiously if all the men 
whoVc ‘done’ you up to 
now were killed in an earth¬ 
quake?” 

“In the present state of 
things. I’d envy them.” 

TTiat, precisely, is the bar- 
ber-barbered situation today. 
Now compare it with the 
one that obtained in the 
days of my nonage:— 

‘Tfoul" Grandpa growled 
at me that morning, and ran 
bis fingers through the tangl¬ 
ed forest on his head, and 
snapped them. That was his 
signal for me to run to oUr 
family barber Monji and 
bring him along for a cut. 
Within ten minutes of it, I 


was at Monji’s front-door, 
facing his wife. 

“Yes, young master?” she 
asked, sweetly. 

“Grandpa wants Monji 
right now for a crop.” 

“Pity he’s running a high 
fever and cannot come,” 

“I’m sorry,” I said. “Fll 
tell Grandpa. He’ll under- 
.stand. I’m sure Monji’ll 
soon get well. Anything I 
can do for you?” 

"You’re very kind, young 
master. No, nothing. He’s 
been given his medicines, 
home-made, don't you know. 
He’s half asleep at present,” 
said the woman. 

"O then I shan’t disturb 
him. Bye!” And I got back 
home and communicated the 


tidings to Grandpa. “Well 
then call in that other man 
Shivji. I must have all this 
growth off this morning. 
After cut and bath. I’ll go 
to the market, and on my 
way hack, I’ll visit Monji. 
The man might want my as¬ 
sistance.” 

Shivji wasn’t vt^ry far off. 
In a matter of ten minutes, 
he was squatting on his 
haunches before Grandpa 
seated cross-legged, and tak¬ 
ing out the tools of his 
trade from his battered old 
leather Gladstone. Soon he 
was at his job, good and 
proper. The dexteri^ and 
dispatch with which ne did 
his work would have put any 
modem brain surgeon to 
shame. He finished one side 
of Grandpa’s massive pate. 
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He was just starting on the 
other side wlu'n there came 
a whopping big iiihrnip- 
tion. 

“Slop right there, Shivji!” 
And th(‘r(* stood close to 
Shivji tlie (piakiiig figure ot 
Monji, lealh(‘r-bag in one 
hand, a stick in the oIIkt, his 
eyc's fcver-l)i ight. “\faster,” 
he addrc'ssed Grandpa, “that 
witch of a ^^'oman of mine 
didn't wakc‘ me up wluii 
young master was at my 
door, but soon I caint' to, 
and she told inc' about it, 
and lu'n* T am!” 

“Hut you are in a state ot 
high b'vc'i*,'’ said Grandpa. 

*Td get up from my fune¬ 
ral pVT(» to do yon,” shrilled 
tile ailing man. “Ton, Shivji, 
up with you and oiill” 

“Why?” askc'd Shivji who’d 
suspendc'd his operations and 
was still in a condition of 
shock. 

Master’s mine, and I am 
Masters, and no son of a 
buffalo-shaver sliall come 
liigh-hatting between usl“ 

“Fevers gone to >'our 
brain, Monji;; you’re not 
your own reasonable^ self. Go 
home and get into bed, and 
let your good wife tend 
you.” 


“Are you getting up?” 
rang out Monji. 

“But Master’s only halt 
done,” said Shivji. 

“Don’t vou worry about it. 
ril fini.sh the* job.” 

“No 01 shall fini.sh what 
I have bc'gun.” 

“I’ll kill you!” hi.ssed Mon¬ 
ji, almost mad with his rage. 

“I’d rather be killed than 
U‘a\’e things half-done,” ras¬ 
ped Shivji, flourishing his 
ra/or so that wc* were all 
reiuh'red speechlc'ss and 
h<‘lplcss. 

Monji knocked the razor 
out of Shivji’s hand with a 
deft blow from his stick, and 
kicked it into a far corner of 
the room where* wc all were. 
Shivji was up on his feet, 
quick as lightning, his fury 
matching that of Monji. He 
tried to snatch the stick from 
Monji, but the latter foiled 
tlu^ attempt and took a ter¬ 
rible swipe with the weajKjn, 
aiiiK'd at Shivji’s head. Shiv¬ 
ji ducked with marvellous 
timing and precision. The 
busin(\ss-(md of the stick lan¬ 
ded on Grandpa’s half-crop¬ 
ped pat(^ and laid him low 
for a space. We were hor¬ 
ror-stricken and could do 
nothing. By ‘we’ I mean 
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myself and my two younger 
brothers. The womcn-folk 
had gone to the tc’mplc, and 
mv father and uncles had 
some caste-function to at¬ 
tend. Monji didn’t even 
know the havoc his stick 
had worked. He was dead 
set on subtracting Shivji 
from the* total population of 
the* planet. Shivji had an 
identical war-aim. He hinged 
at Monji’s ecpiatorial region, 
head foremost. Monji fell 
backward, his top striking 
the wall behind. Shivji’s mo¬ 
mentum carried him to the 
same vMill. Both the com¬ 
batants now lay on the floor, 
breathing liard, their eyes 
closcid. Grandpa rose from 
his faint just at this junctiue. 
He sized up the situation, 
and started issuing instruc¬ 
tions to us. Water was pou¬ 
red on the faces of the two 
prostrate belligerents till they 
regained their eonseionsness. 
Two separate cabs or tongas 
carried them to their two se¬ 
parate homes. “Gandpa,” I 
then said to the half-cut man 
“shall I call in anothcT bar¬ 
ber?” 

“You shall not,” he said 
most unaccountably, and 
then he had his bath. 

Father was the first to re¬ 
turn from the caste-function. 
His eyes bulged out at 
Grandpa and his moutli work¬ 
ed. I explained to him the 
position of affairs. “Monji 
requires to be taught a les¬ 
son,” he sizzled. “I shall in¬ 
form the police.” 

“You’ll do nothing of the 
kind,” Grandpa snorted at 
him, running his palm over 
his uncropped hair. 

“But he made an attempt 
to kill Shivji,” Father said. 

“Professional pride ” Gran¬ 


dpa pointed out. “He right¬ 
ly thought Shivji an intruder, 
and his ire was roused.” 

“Shivji had to be called in 
because Monji wasn’t well.” 

“I ought to have waited 
till Monji got well.” 

“He landed you a crack 
on the head an'd raised that 
frightful bump.” 

“He didn’t do that desi¬ 
gnedly,” Grandpa defended 
his man. “Tlie blow was 
aimed at Shivji. The target 
ducked. My g(?tting the hit 
was pure accident.” 

“And. that idiot’s left you 
just half treated by his rival. 
And you wouldn’t accept the 
services of another barber. 
You’re presenting a most 
awful sight,” Father was very 
bitter. 

“I don’t care, son,” declar¬ 
ed Grandpa with a certain 
finality in his tone. “I brought 
it all on myself. Monji isn’t 
to blame. I am his, and he 
is mine, and no one else shall 
so much as touch my head 
with his instrument. I’ll wait 
for Monji to get well and cut 
my hair. Meanwhfle, Fll go 
about as I am. I don’t care 
two hoots what I look like.” 

“And if the man doesn’t 
recover from his illness, and 
dies?” Father asked chal- 
Icngingly. 

“Then I shall remain un¬ 
cropped till I die myself,” 
thundered Grandpa. 

But Monji didn’t die. He 
was his former self inside 
three weeks. And then it 
was that he made Grandpa 
look his former self. 

M. A. MAZMUDAR 
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An '^Opposition Party’* has been formed in Parliament! 

—Shankar’s Weekly, Sept. 4, 1949 


Up in Smoke 


I^ANY of us who have been 
^ valiantly struggling to cut 
' down our daily consumption 
of cigarettes ever since Mr. 
('havan presented his ‘sup¬ 
plementary' Budget no doubt 
wish that Sir Francis Drake 
liad not brought a sample of 
the fragrant weed from 
America to England in the 
year 1586. 

That was in the reign of 
an earlier Elizabeth in whose 
realm the smoking habit was 
popularized by her one-time 
favourite, Sir Walter Raleigh. 
It is said that the Virgin 
Queen, daughter of the much- 
married Henry VIII, was not 
* averse to puffing at a pipe 
herself. 

But fashions change, and 
l^lizabeth's successor,. James 
1, not only imposed a penal 
hix on tobacco but went to 
the e^nt of compiling a 


treatise on the evils of smok¬ 
ing which he called ‘Coun- 
terblastc to Tobacco.' 
Amongst other afflictions the 
use of tobacco was blamed 
for the loss of virility in its 
male addicts as would appear 
from the following verse: 

‘Tobacco, tlwt outlandish 
u)eed. 

It spends the brain and 
spoils the seed. 

It dulls the sprite, it dims 
the sight. 

It robs a woman of her 
righC 

In recent years there have 
been a number of “counter¬ 
blasts” against tobacco as 
smoked in cigarettes. It seems 
ironic that most of these 
should have originated in 
America from where Drake 
brought the weed. Scarcely 
a year nasses without some¬ 
one in tne USA producing a 


new cure for smoking or pub¬ 
licizing a new gadget that 
will reduce the health hazards 
commonly associated with 
the habit. 

Not so long ago my news¬ 
paper gave an account of 
some experiments conducted 
by two young psychologists 
at the University of Washing¬ 
ton. One of them was (luotccl 
as saying. “Through our me¬ 
thod wc believe the subject 
will learn to associate the 
craving for a cigarette with 
punishment.” 

In order to acquire this 
fear complex the subject 
must sit on a chair with elec¬ 
trodes attached to his wrist 
and fingers. Tlien, as he 
piiflFs at a cigarette, an opera¬ 
tor presses a button discharg¬ 
ing an electric current which 
will give the smoker a “ting¬ 
ling shock”. 


Surely, there are less cum¬ 
bersome methods of dis¬ 
couraging the smoking habit. 
Tlie one with w'hich we in 
this country have become 
painfully familiar rests on 
the uncomplicated principle 
of making pc'ople pay through 
the nose for what they in¬ 
hale through the mouth. 

Also, the tw'O psychologists 
seem to have overlooked a 
possible sid('-c£Fect of the 
cure that they propose. Be¬ 
ing young, it probably does 
not occur to them that some 
addicts who are approaching 
a dall, old age may find a 
“tingling shock” quite to their 
liking. It may have the same 
invigorating effect on them 
as a pep pill or a shot of 
one of these new-fangled ‘re¬ 
juvenation’ drugs. 



R. C. 
8 September 1974 








YOUTH 


Shaggy Locks 


yHE smell of cigar hung MD questioned the basis of 
heavily in the room, the contention, and more 
Seated around the ovaloid figures were trotted out. 
teak conference table were There was a general dis- 
officials of Slick Blade Manu- cussion about resources, 
factoring Company talking raw material, machinery 
in hushed tones because the and import licences. Turn- 


Managing Director was at 
the head of the table. The 
broad-based, heavily up¬ 
holstered, swivel chairs 
were steady, watching the 
movements of the MD. 
The chart board was read¬ 
ied for the presentation. 

The man standing near 
the board cleared his 
throat, dug his heels in the 
thick carpet and the pre¬ 
sentation 
sentation 
formance of the past year 
the market polenial, mar¬ 
keting strategies advertise¬ 
ment campaign, and the 
impact of labour unrest — 
all these were ably explain¬ 
ed by graphs, charts and 
data. We have made ex¬ 
cellent progress and have 
exceeded our targets ol 
last year, rounded off the 
presentation officer with 
the heavy bulk, somewhat 
out of breath. Gentlemen, 
we are confident that we 
can do even better this 
year, he concluded and took 
his seat. 


ing around in his extra¬ 
plush swivel chair to the 
right, the MD asked Mr. 
Labour Officer, you have 
not said a word during this 
hour long discussion. We 
have’nt heard any of your 
cynical remarks. Or, is it 
that even you have been 
convinced with the array 
of facts? 



**But we have one right in our midst." 


Facts for you, sir. 


I 

was on. A pre- question the very facts. I 
of the sales per- am not a marketing marvel 
and so I had better not say 
anything. 

You had better. I am 
prepared to listen to you. 
.\11 right. The presentation 
talked about everything ex- 
cept the fact of fashion. 
He paused for effect. Have 
we noticed the millions of 
people ” young enough to 
sport a moustache; old 
enough to set aside but 
yet in the race of fashion 
- - wearing side burns of 
all shapes and sizes, mous¬ 
taches of varying sizes and 
forms, beards of varying 
character? 


All 

there 


around 
was full 


the table, 
attention. 


Do you realise that the 
majority today shaves one- 
fourth of the total area they ment freeze, 
shaved yester years? So, controls on 
do you see that one of our 
blades will last four times 
its normal life? 


The nodding heads 
around the table seemed to 
confirm his belief. The 


Have we or have we not, 
gentlemen? 


ATTENTION 

The Editor welcomes articles not exceeding 
1000 words (satire or humour) light verse, poems, 
short stories and pocket cartoons for publication. 

Address: 

SHANKAR^S WEEKLY 
Post Box No. 218 
New Delhi—1. 

Please enclose stamps for return of manuscripts. 


Thank you, Mr. Labour 
Officer, at least your cyni¬ 
cism is constructive this 
time. 

The production man 
chirped in: “We can pro¬ 
duce blades of cheaper 
material — material that 
will rust quickly. ‘That is 
a preposterous suggestion” 
boomed the MD. “Let us 
admit the fact that what we 
have just been told is right 
under our noses. For in¬ 
stance, Mr. PRO, you did 
not have this swanky mous- 


servic^s of the blade, 
be, we will have a sale 
target one third of wha 
you have projected. May 
be, that will mean employ 
tightening o 
expenditure 
and fewer cocktail partiei 
for the public relations 
And yet, surely there mus 
be a way out. 


Sure, there is said the 
Labour Officer. We must 
diversify our products. 


What do you 
diversifying? 


mean by 


Manufacture shears to 
trim the shaggy long hair 
on the head and beard of 
modern man. 

There followed a general 
guffaw, and the meeting 
was postponed for the next 
day. Close on the heels of 


tache and the mutton-chop the md they Sl^ ou 
side burns last year. For Jthe all 

in good spirits, except the 
pot-bellied planner. Mirth 
was not his prospect. He 
frowned at the nightmare 
of discussions, statistics and 
calculations and he grima¬ 
ced at the prospect of burn- 


that matter, I did not have 
this long side burns last 
year,’’ he said, caressing 
the middle of his cheek. 

Mr. Planner, I am afraid 
you will have to rework 
all your figures. We will 
have to conduct a quick 


sample survey, and estal^ fbe mid-night oil until 
lish what proportion, on an the small hours of morning- 
average, is the area of mod¬ 
ern man’s cheek lent to the T. R. BABU 
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WOMEN’S PAGE 


They’ll Never Learn 


rpHERE are certain things prove” because it is simpler- been telling your wife for ing to write the messages— 

^ —simple commonplace and safer as far as you and years should be squeezed and your names, 

tilings—that you cannot teach the Bahmini bull are concern- from the bottom and rolled 

a woman however hard you cd—to do so even if the upward. Ignoring your ad- 


try. 


colours 


Fruit, for example, should feeling 
always be washed, preferably stomach 


give you a queer vice she will insist on pres¬ 
in the pit of your sing it from top or in the mid- 



“This model can be run on the surplus alcohol in 
the driver’s blood stream...” 


Try at tlie same time to 
in a mild disinfectant solu- approve the curtain samples 
tion, tefore it is put on the that have been fished out of 
table. But what did Eve do? a shopping bag. I say “ap- 

First she let a total stranger, Take the joint account. You 
an absolute smake-in-the- are going out on a business- 
grass, talk her into plucking trip and you don't want your 
an apple from the one tree in wife to run up bills or borrow 
the garden she should have money from the people next 
shunned. Tlien, without so door. So you get a duplicate 
much as dipping it in the cheque book from the bank, 

river that ran out of Eden, You transfer a certain figure 

she took an uninhibited bite at from the stub on your cheque 
it and passed it on to her book to the stub on hers, 
spouse. 

All she has to do is to keep 

Ever since then Man has a running total—just make a 
had to eat apples and pears deduction each time she 
unpeeled (the skin is full of writes out a cheque. You 

vitamins) and probably un- come back in a fortnight's 

washed (the cook is always time expecting to see a nil 
so careful). balance in her cheque book. 

Try and drive a car in a Instead you see more than 
crowded bazaar with dement- a month's pay staring you in 
cd taxi drivers overtaking you 
from the left, jet-propelled 
scooters bursting your ear¬ 
drums, eikiaciated cows mean¬ 
dering all over the place and 
an over-fed Bahinini bull 


ing voi 

the face. Your fault, of 
course, for having said "run¬ 
ning total”. You always add, 
don't you, to make a total? 


die making it look 
squashed banana. 


like a 


Despile your several remin¬ 
ders, the sea-mail date for 
X’mas cards has passed. You 
undertake to type the ad- 


And then you discover a 
depth of understanding, an 
uncanny prescience that ama¬ 
zes you. 

It is the end of the year 
and you tell your wife what 
the attractive girl at the 
office said that morning. 
That it was a pleasure tak- 
dresscs on tho envelopes and ing dictation from you. You 
leave them on your wife's had such a deep resonant 
escritoire (desk sounds so voict* and you pronounced 
bourgeois). She will write vowels so clearly, 
those tender messages on the 

cards—and your names. She looks up at your re¬ 

ceding hairline and down at 
A week later you pick up your bulging midriflF. She 
the bunch and ask if she has asks you whether the staflF 
written them. A muffled salary recommendations have 
sound comes from the bath- been sent up to Head Office. 


room which you take to be an 
affirmation. You spend a 
small fortune on stamps at 
the P.O. and affix air-mail 
labels. Then you get rid of 
the lot and heave a sigh of 
relief. 


"Not yet, but 
hell’s that got to 
it?’’ 


what the 
do with 


“Nothing, except that I al¬ 
ways thought you had a 
You come back home to voice like a foghorn.” 
face a hullabaloo. Where are 

the cards? She was just go- RAJ CHATTERJEE 



B01L’5-E>E M/ fbSr 

vooVe My ^ 


And there is the tube of 
effecttyely bloddng your padi. toofbpaste whidh you have cnvi.i»itt 
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BOOKS 


Messages for Child Reader 


ABBURHAN\S GOAT AND OTHER STORIES. 
FABLES AND STORIES. 

Zakir Husain. 

Indiana Publications. Rs. 14.50 each. 


»T^HESE stories, believed to 
have been the outcome of 
tale-tclling sessions between 
the former Indian President 
and his grand daughter have 
won wide acclaim. Originally 
written in Urdu, the language 
of these English translations 
does not always come up to 
the mark. Moreover, these 
forty page hard-bound books, 
have been priced at Rs. 14.50 
each (!) and I may add, pages 
from the review copy are al¬ 
ready coming loose. 

Written in a very simpli.stic 
style, the stories cari*y ‘mes¬ 


sages’ for the child reader— 
about kindness, men and ani¬ 
mals, of honesty, love of na¬ 
ture, freedom and so on. Not 
unwelcome habits these would 
be in children. But what is 
more important perhaps is that 
these stories in a way prepare 
the child for a successful in¬ 
doctrination into the bourgeois 
ideology. Throughout there 
is an emphasis on prayer, on 
belief in a god who, is primari¬ 
ly a ‘giver’; one who fulfils 
material desires. In ‘Masita’ 
for instance, the character of 
that name whose family is 
suflering due to his not find¬ 


ing work, the solution to the 
problem is shown in the form 
of masita getting work soon 
after he has said prayers in 
the mosque. Were the writer 
of these stories, alive today 
one would ask him the ques¬ 
tion—does prayer offer any 
lasting solution to the unem¬ 
ployment problem today, or to 
any other problem. 

Also, money-making is given 
a great importance in these 
stories. Alongside this, pos¬ 
sessors of wealth are shown 
as good-doers, who are then 
praised sky-high. But no¬ 
where does the writer focus at¬ 
tention on existing economic 
disparities where from arises 
the need for these men. No¬ 
where is the basis of this so¬ 
ciety which requires such god¬ 
like men, questioned. 

These may to many appear 


to be political issues, to be 
kept away from the child’s in¬ 
nocent mind. But I raise these 
questions here precisely be¬ 
cause indoctrination into the 
ideology of the ruling class be¬ 
gins not when a child becomes 
an adult and perhaps opts for 
or against a political party, 
but, rather, soon «fter birth, 
—in the family itself, whose 
members have, likewise under¬ 
gone such an imitation, per¬ 
haps through these very books, 
these very magazines, and other 
such media. The result of all 
this is obvious—we have be¬ 
fore us whole generations of 
children who have been fed 
on these ‘well-intended mes¬ 
sages,’ who neither understand 
society, nor question it; but 
only blissfully submit to it! 

INDU AGNIHOTRI 


Music hath Charms 


INDIAN MUSIC. 

B. Chaitanya Deva. 

Indian Council for Cultural Relations. Rs 30. 

'T’HE growing impact of few decade.s and the present 
Indian mu.sic in the inter- hook by an eminent musico- 
national cultural arena has logist coN’ers a distinct aspect 
expressed itself through an in systematically working up 
assorted media in the past th(* nature*, evolution and 



^^Some are intently listening to my speech. Could It mean 
non-anti social elements have Infiltrated our rally.” 


synthesis of Ragas, Swaras 
and Talas in various classical 
forms. Equipped with proli¬ 
fic and well conceived illu¬ 
strations of well-known ex¬ 
ponents of Indian music, the 
books seeks, with a measure 
of success, to be a treatise 
on the various forms as pra¬ 
ctised to-day with suitable 
expositions of the ancient 
terms. 

The growth of an indus¬ 
trialised society has corres¬ 
pondingly made considerable 
inroads in the nature and 
modes of artistic expression 
of the human psyche and it 
becomes imperative that the 
interplay of various forces 
in promoting or undermining 
the character and identity of 
various systems handed down 
to posterity by the genius of 
hundreds of wizard should 
be discussed. The author 
touches upon this aspect to 
some extent in a chapter 
though one would have de¬ 
sired a detailed analysis of 
the various forces at work. 

The book indirectly pays 


tribute to the Indian music 
which has preserved its hoary 
heritage despite the ons¬ 
laught of modernisation and 
the effect of western culture 
through a comparatively 
efficient media of mass com¬ 
munication. The Indian music 
has in the past, largely thriv¬ 
ed under 4e patronage of 
royal and feudal houses lead¬ 
ing to the emergence of 
various gharanas and sys¬ 
tems. This growth enriched 
the music and cultural herit¬ 
age the preservation of 
which is equally significant. 
The author is conscious of 
the difficulties. Both the 
Hindustani and Kamatak 
styles have received equal 
weightage. 

Despite the intricacies of 
the Indian classical music 
the author has sought to 
reach both the specialist and 
the lay enthusiast and is 
sure to enhance the interest 
in Indian music in its own 
way. 

RTTU 
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TELEVISION 


Sound of TV 


THERE 

J- 


is a differentness the refined young ladies who 
to the sound of TV that lisp fashionably but atro- 
nne habituated to radio can dously. 
easily spot. I haven’t yet But it’s all so different on 





“I wish we had such problems.” 


acquired one of these idiot 
boxes’ but my neighbour in 
Bombay recently has; and I 
can’t nelp listening to the 
’^to the voices noises and as¬ 
sorted sounds that emanate 
there from and percolate to 
my flat (Bombay walls being 
what they are) though I 
may avoid actually watch¬ 
ing the programme. 

Now, whatever part of 
the country one is in, one. is 
familiar with (I won’t say 
contemptuous of) the radio 
noises: the jingle that her¬ 
alds the commercial on Vi- 
vidh Bharati, the metallic 
sound of music, the monoto¬ 
nous drone of pompous 
speaker. 

One is equally familiar 
with the gentleman who 
reads the news through 
clenched teeth and. slows 
some sibbles in the press-I 
mean swallows some sylla¬ 
bles hi the process—as also 




TV. The newsreader speaks 
conscious that he or sno is 
being seen as well as heard, 
and indulges in dramatic 
pauses, schoolmasterish in- 
flcctious, and other tricks 
suited more to stage man¬ 
nerisms than to studio elo¬ 
cution. And who shall blame 
him or her? 

The music sounds diflPer- 
ent too. Not for TV viewers 
the three minute records 
starting and ending on cue, 
or cut off to make way for 
ads. The same records 
sound more alive—and at the 
same time more dead. You 
recall the film scene when 
the song was sung, but there 
is an aura of artificiality 
about it—I mean, more than 
the film maker infused into 
the scene—the TV set being 
in the next-door flat. 

The drama and the dance, 
the mushaira and the sym- 
poseum all go on in a seem- 
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ingly leisurely manner as if 
they had all the time in the 
world to get their roles off 
their chest, untrammelled by 
restrictions of time. Perhaps 
the performers and partici¬ 
pants feel they can create 
rapport with the audiences 
and thus flout the studio 
rules. One has heard, of 
course, of the specialised 
make-up rooms to which 
dignitaries about to make 
their TV debuts are whisked 
off for invisible Tn«akc-up 
treatment to render them 
more TV-genic. This pre 
siiniably adds lo their confi¬ 
dence too. 

A thing I have noticed— 
and I am open to correction 
rather than criticism—it 
seems to be the same voice, 
time and again, for “expert” 
talks on family planning, the 
Harappa culture, inflation, 
or what have you. On radio 
there is less monopoly—and 
monotony. 

At this stage, one remem¬ 
bers with some trepidation 
that commercials on TV can¬ 
not be far behind. What 
has the future in store for my 
neighbour the video-fan and 


his neighbours like me? 
Straight film shots he (and 
I, the unwilling listener) 
will get tired of? Announ¬ 
cers he (and me) will not 
be able to stand the sight 
(voice) of? Or seductive 
girls and tailor’s-dummy men 
cajoling him (but not me, 
sight unseen) to buy this 
tooth-paste or that aspirin? 

It was freely mentioned in 
Parliament the other day 
that listening to the radio 
before nu*als gives one gas¬ 
tritis; after meals, the alleged 
result is indigestion. Perhaps 
listening to the TV and won¬ 
dering w'hal is happening on 
the flickering little screen is 
a sure method of acquiring 
migraine—any time of the 
day. 

So shall I call upon the 
wrath of heaven to descent 
upon my neighbours magic 
box so that it turns into a 
useless piece of snob-fur¬ 
niture? Ihat will give me 
at least a month’s respite—as 
things arc in Bombay, no re¬ 
pairman need h(? expected 
within that period. 

PRABHAT VAIDYA 
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FILMS 


KASAUn 

supr('nio quality of 
this unc’lassifiablc offer¬ 
ing is the state of indecision 
in which it throws (*vcry- 
body. Ilc'ina Malini, with 
bhelpiiri for herself and 
hooch for a bloke in the 
family is undecided as to 
where should she go and do 
wliat. So a wolf gets her 
and just wh(*n the damage is 
to b(* done in walks Amitabh 
in true style. That should 
decide, we think. No, she 
rolls like the provcTbial stone 
and gathers mass. Kicks tliat 
hooch-bloke and does a stint 
in the cage only to com(* out 
and prepare to marry the 
garrulous cabbie Amit. This 
is the thing, someone is heard 
saying. Again no. Indeci¬ 
sion sticks out. Amits guvn’r 
gives the push and no wed¬ 
ding b(dls for the love-lorn. 
Attentive' Ih'ina goes to Cal¬ 
cutta and hits the* jackpot on 
stage. Her mum knives the 
hooch-bloke and retires to 
jail. Amit pines for his 
swec't-heart, if what he does 
can be hTined pining. Can¬ 
not decided what to do. 

( 

Now and then a sultry < 
Sonia Sahni apjx'ars and 
drops synth('tic tears and ( 
worn-out platitudes. Songs ; 
and dances intermittently. 1 
The unattached chap Pran ] 
of Nepal .jogs along merrily i 
trying to repair broken ] 
hearts. \Vhen standing on a i 
boat under Howrah Bridge I 
he decidc's to do that in pro- ( 
fereiiee to tlioiisands of hirsh- i 


money, the villains pop up 
from nowhere. Fisticuffs, 
police', hoo-ha and what- 
have-you. 

Tile script writer is a great 
w'eaxTr of insipid and inco- 
h€?rent suspenseful situations. 
Now' you iK'Iicve it is all 
over and decide to leg it out 
w'Ik’ii the chap introduces 
some new' situation. But do 
not despair. The only per¬ 
son who seems to be decid¬ 
ed about anything is the 
cameraman Dasgupta. In 
photographing Ilema Ma¬ 
li ni, he appears to follow 
Truffaut’s reported dictum— 
cinema is photographing 
lovelv women. 

( HHATTAN SINGH 

It is our strong suspicion 
that until the day our dacoits 
organf/c' thcinsc'lves to pro¬ 
test against their devaluation 
in desi-fillums, the Bombay ■ 
gang would go ahead spin- ' 
wing yarns al)ont them. And < 
w^hat yarns! The daeoit is ] 
a dll arm brfither to some, < 
lord prot('ctor to some and 
truslworthv uncle to some. 
'rh(‘ir avowed vocation is to 1 
roll Peter and pay Paul. 1 
I’hey have the following of > 
dedicated men, all characters s 
of varying dispositions and J 
women ‘buxom, blithe and t 
di bonair.' All of them are c 
social oiitcastes, so sidelined 1 
b(’eaus(' they fc'cl tliey have t 
had a raw' deal from it. This l 
is tlu' basic premise' but the t 
provocation for the fillum 
may be' anything, though it c 
lenels to be tlie same thing n 
e‘\'e*ry time*. '^Tlie hero-da<X)it li 
is always identifie'd with the e 





Amitabh Bachchan 


neibility of the village. He 
cannot, in the scriptwriter’s 
d(\sign, originates from the 
peasantry or the working 
class. 

He*rc is einc menc wherein 
Premnath, the bfirrel-chested 
bravade) thrusts the gun 
under e've'ryones nose and 
shoots with the unmistakable 
gle!e of a maniac. Now and 
then he mouths some rau¬ 
cous remarks in a multi¬ 
lingual idiom wliich, thanks 
to awful sound-recording, 
cannot lie followed. It is to 
the credit eif Premnath that 
as Chhatlan Singh he suc¬ 
cessfully manages to be a 
nuisance to the pursuing po¬ 
lice and us. Us because 
every time he occupies the 


full frame he erupts passion¬ 
ately as though afficted with 
colic. And no one likes to 
see a dear daeoit suffer thus. 
Very distressing indeed! He 
wants to get near his wife 
and son who are far away 
from daeoitraj. Poor prem¬ 
nath has to pay for this, if 
yon know what and how a 
daeoit pays in our fillums. 

As if not satisfied with 
their antics, the Bombay 
moghiils are now planning to 
bring the active dacoits—the 
real uns, I mean—before the 
camera for our entertain¬ 
ment and their benefit. One 
hopes the genuine fellers do 
not imitate the fakes and 
spoil the show.. Wait and 
see is the watchword. 
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MUSIC 


Euphonious Ensemble 


. “.the prime character- 

istic of Music, the alpha and 
omega of its essential eflFect, 
luimely its perpetual produc¬ 
tion in us of an emotional 
(‘xcitemeiit of a very intense 
kind, which yet cannot be 
defined under any known 
h(‘ad of emotion. So far as 
it can be described, it seems 
like a fusion of strong emo¬ 
tions transfigured into an 
entirely new experience, 
whereof if we seek to bring 
out the seperale threads wo 
-are hopelessly baulked: for 
triumph and tenderness, 
desire and satisfaction, yiel¬ 
ding and insistence, may 
seem to be all there at once, 
\'et without JUiy dubiousness" 
or confusion in the result; or 
rather elements seem there 
which we struggle dimly to 
adumbrate by such words, 
thus making the experience 
seem vague only in our own 
attempt to analyse it, while 
really the beauty has the 
unity and individuality per¬ 
taining to eh'ar and definite 
form.*’ Pardon me for this 
longish quotation from Ed- 
jiiund Giuneys The Power 
of Sound, This is what I too 
i(‘lt after listening to a eon- 
KTt of AIRs Vadya Vrinda 
and Delhi Choral Group at 
Mavalankar Hall. The re¬ 
cordings of the coneerl were 
later broadcast in the Nation¬ 
al Programme. 

The concert in all had 
thirteen numbers, nine of 
which were orchestral pre¬ 
sentations. The four choral 
pieces were very imagina¬ 
tively used as a divide for 
the concert which was in 
three pleasing parts. The or¬ 
chestral cantlc was ushered 
in with a sedate composi¬ 
tion of Pannalal Ghosh in 
Patdeep. M. Y. Kama Sastri 
conducted the piece. Open¬ 
ing with staid violin strains, 
the tempo was built gradua¬ 
lly in neatly calculated sec¬ 
tions. Ravi Shankar’s -"Gaon- 
ki-Gori’, a finespun folk- 
tuned piece, came alive 
under the direction of Kama 


Sastri witli a fine sense of 
colour and dynamic contrast. 
It was superbly idiomatic 
and virtuosic, warm and in¬ 
cisive. 

Dr. Penelope Estabrook 
came in as a guest conductor 
and presented two vivifying 
numbers entitled ‘Flight of 
the Bumble Bee’ and ‘Nam- 
askaram'. The former is a 
composition of Rimsky Kor¬ 
sakoff and the latter in two 
movements is her own. They 
were veritably ‘penelopeau 
webs’ though not allusively. 
She proved beyond doubt 
that there is a mechanism for 
music to Ix'comc ‘the analo¬ 
gue? of emotive life’. She also 
made it clear that Indian or¬ 
chestral music IS capable of 
combining harmony and 
melody. Her own composi¬ 
tion comi^rising an homage 
to Vigneswara and a salute 
to modern man and aptly 
titled Namaskaram brought 
home the truth contained in 
the words of Wordsworth: 
“By one pervading spirit of 
tones and numbers all things 
arc controlled” (On the Po¬ 
wer of Sound). 

Delhi Choral Group made 
a delightful debut with Sa- 
raswati Vandana featuring 
a Sanskrit lyric in vrittam- 
style followed by a rendition 
of a song written by ‘Nirala’, 
“Veena vardhini var de”. 
With two focal voices, a 
male and a female, the group 
rendered it with rare sensi¬ 
tivity under the able direc¬ 
tion of inimitable Anil Bis¬ 
was. Meena Kapur with her 
bright voice added richness 
and atmosphere to this reve¬ 
rential number. Yet another 
excellent rendition, composed 


PRIZES FOR INVENTIONS 



“Ile successfully sold them a tall tale that he’d 
invented.. 


and conducted by Anil was tri’s orchestral compositions, 
a po('m by l*"aiz. Tin; lead Taiwam and llamsanadam 
group comprising Meena, were delicately animated 
Shashi Lata, Salauddin, D(*\’ pieces with philosophic over- 
and Raj performc.'d splendid- tones. They were engrossing, 
ly and the choir gave im- Kudos to .Ml India Radio 
pressive support. The songs for such an absorbing pro- 
conducted by Satisli Hhatia gramme, 
and Shiv Prasad were also 

good. Emani Sankara Sas- RAJESWARI 
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BOROLINE the oil-based moisturizing cream, 
smooths away roughness, keeps the skin free 
from minor infections and leaves asoftclear skin 
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SPORT 


An Old Story 


B oth Israel and South Africa the same methods, the same 
find themselves faced with excuses, the same parties! No- 
the same old, senseless bogey body wins, nobody losest but 
—the Arabs refusing to mix individual talent suffers and 
with the former at Teheran’s the world is left much the 
Asiad and some countries re- poorer in being denied full 
fusing to play with the latter and unprejudiced exhibitions 
in the current Davis Cup round, of sporting skills in contests. 
The Arabs take the stand (for That the same tactics are 
what its worth) that the being adhered to this year 
Israelis are aggressors (large against Israel and South Africa 
Arab territory was captured is to be lamented over all the 
during the .si-x-day war of June more in view of the fact that 
19()7, and only a small section the Israelis are at Geneva work- 
has since been vacated along ing for peace and withdrawal, 
the cast bank of the Suez), while South African Minister 
and Italy, India and Russia re- for Sport some time ago as.sur- 
fuse to play South Africa on ed the world that mixed events 
the ground (for what this is and national teams would soon 
worth, too) that that country be seen in his country. It 
practices a policy of racialism would .seem, then, that some 
(within its own territory, of countries (including, unfor- 
course). tunatcly, India) arc not going 

We’ve heard all this before, to let up in their hard-line at- 
bul with each passing year, titude de.spite concessions by 
with each international sports South Africa, and that the 
event, the st ny is repeated— Arabs arc as hostile toward 


the Israelis despite ample with sport; nor can it step in, 
proof of the latter’s willingness and suggest action against 
to return conquered land fol- South Africa through sport. It 
lowing a comprehensive peace has called for economic sane 
(no war) pact. That India is tions against South Africa, and 
more than just a silent party has asked the world to could- 
to these negative tactics is shoulder that country; but it is 
painful to the fair-minded incompetently lame on the part 
sports enthu.siast. (India has of Italy, India ^d Russia to 
already made it clear that use the UN call as a shield on 
should it, get past Ru.ssia in the the sports field. And the word 
Davis Cup and have to face ’'shield” is just about right, for 
South Africa, it would pull out South Africa has some of the 
of the competition)! finest sportsmen in the world 

What it all amounts to is —in cricket, tennis, golf, swim- 
political blackmail being prac- ming, rugby and athletics 
ticed on the sports field. It Neither Soviet Union nor^ 
is obvious that the Israelis and India can outplay South Africa 
South Africans have so far in the current Davis Cup, and 
been respectively triumphant in they are painfully aware of 
all respects, and that their their inferior statures. The 
antagoni.sts, having been beaten only way out for them, albeit 
back or blocked militarily, unreasdhable, is to duck be 
politically and economically, are hind the UN and refuse to play 
making the sports arena their South Africa: 
final battleground. 

The UN has nothing to do RINGSIDE 11 
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wevConfer upon oursdves 

anewd^ree: 



C. Tech: stands for Chloride Technology. 

^ It IS a degree we have earned ourselves—and 
Ourselves alone. 

And Chloride Technology shows itself in the 
performance of our wide range of rechargeable 
tatteries. ft is the wealth of technical know-how, 
resources in men, machines and materials. 

Chloride Technology grows out of 
our modern storage battery plants at Chinchwad 
pnd Shamnagar. 

You can see it workmg on city roadie and 
highways of a growing nation. 

In far-flung forward areas, our soldiers keep 


in touch with base—thanks to the excellent 
performance of our telecommunication batteries. 

When the lights go off during a surgery, 
our stand-by power puts them on again instantly. 

And it Is Chloride Technology that has resulted 
in the acceptance of our products overseas— 
to the extent of earning over Rs.1 crore in foreign 
exchange last year. 

The list goes on-rand wherever you find our 
product, you will find Chloride Technology has 
resulted in peak efficiency and performance. 

At a crucial period in our nation's growth, 
involvement is a. nice feeling indeed. 


’Bchnolo^ tnahs us 
more involved than you think! 


VOal It Hu Indnvnutti Fnh (aUMMal Book Tnat), Nehiu Boom. 
Ok of .Sfcontart WmaOr turn MB, Odow Bldg. P. B. ai8 Now DotU-l 
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Animal World Rs. 11.50 Tenzing Norgay Rs. 1.11 

The Lost Child Re. 2.50 Poctor’a Tales Ra. I.M 

Letters from a Father to Daughter Rs. 5.00 Balloon Travel Re. 2.50 

They Fought for Freedom Rs. 4.00 Nala DamayantI «< Rs. 2.50 

Fun with Science Rs. 2,00 Four Neighbours Rs. iJSI 

The Sparrows Re. 1.00 Birds and Their Families Rs.. 7.00 

Tales from a South Indian Village Rs. 2.25 The House by The Wood Rs. 0.00 ' 


Writs for ■ compists pries list sr cstslsgsa. Msny titiss svailsUs is Hladi, Boigali, OaisistI, HsIsyalaB, Taaiil ani Kaaaaia 

CHILDREN'S BOOK TRUST 

NEHRU HOUSE 4 BAHADURSHAH ZAFAR MARfi NEW DElHI-110001 
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FREE THINjaNG The Man of the Week 


'T'HE relief felt by ex-President Nixon for the Presideii- 
^ tial pardon for all oflFences in connection with the 
Watergate scandal and ancillary misdoings will no doubt 
be shared by the American establishment who would like 
the public to forget the entire episode and get back to 
the political game. But it may not be as simple as all 
that. Watergate is the symptom of a deep-root^ disease 
and unless the malaise is wholly cured, the future of 
American democracy is pretty dark. 

Without being a Marxist it is easy to see that Nixon 
was projected to the US Presidency by those who con¬ 
sidered his right-wing views convenient or how else could 
an obscure and not too well-oflF lawyer get to the highest 
ojffioe in the land? Having reached it, Nixon realised 
that the popular mood had changed and he changed his 
policy accordingly. To that extent he might have gone 
against the forces that propelled him into the Whih' 
House. 

The second feature of the scries of scandals is the 
abuse of power. Nixon not only used his extraordinary 
powers to entrench him in power but in doing so he 
broke the laws of the country and he broke those laws 
with the aid of state instruments such as the FBI and the 
CIA. It is these aspects that make Watergate of un¬ 
usual significance to all democracies. The tendency to 
identify a party government with the national good and 
the head of the government with the national purposes is 
not confined to the United States. Any criticism of either 
is taken to be anti-patriotic. This negates the formal 
understanding of democracy and the open society. 

Many people have lauded American democracy be¬ 
cause it has been possible to unseat a President. The 
American press has done valuable service and has been 
fulsomely praised. That is all veiy well but what if the 
newspaper publisher is in cahoots with the Administra¬ 
tion? At the height of the McCarthy terror there w»as no 
newspaper which came against it, at least no important 
journal. It was the fashion to find Red spies all over the 
place and the newspapers were hot on the trail of poor 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg and Alger Hiss and a lot of 
innocent people. It was Sacco and Vanzetti all over 
again. 

There is no reason to doubt that a circumstance may 
rise, when the press might findT^ it convenient to play along 
with the forces in power. QoIIusion of this nature could 
make the open society a dictatorship in disguise. The 
American people will have failed to cleanse the political 
process if they do not delve further into the matter, 
pardon will certainly retard if not' altogether block 
j investigation. 
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I The Man of the Week 

I^NE of the things that the 
^ Chogyal and his hench¬ 
men wilfully or deliberately 
find it convenient to forget is 
that but for India's restraint. 
Sikkim would have done 
away with the Chogyalship 
long ago. When the Maha¬ 
rajah’s (the Chogyal's father) 
palace was surrounded by 
demonstrators over twenty- 
five years ago and the de¬ 
mand raised that the 
state merged in India, it was 
Jawaharlal Nehru who 
brought the temperature 
down. 

With a rigged poll arrange¬ 
ment that ensured a small 
minority of palace courtiers 
would have political and 
economic power, the Sikkim 
rulers have tried to hood¬ 
wink everyone about their 
democratic state institutions. 
It is a shame that for some 
time India was privy to this 
gross distortion of the demo¬ 
cratic process. 

The fact of the matter is 
that with the growth of Com¬ 
munist ('hina, many border 
states are trying to play 
India and China agahist each 
other, deriving several ad¬ 
vantages for themselves. 
India's bad relations with 
China help them of course. 

All this matters little if it 
were not for the fact that 
largo masses of people in 
these border areas do not 
enjoy political democracy. 
There arc autocratic regimes 
which disguise their des¬ 
potism by bogus institutions. 
When the people will revolt, 
as they undoubtedly will, 
against such a despotic sys¬ 
tem, it would seem that the 
function of India is to act 
as gendarme for the ridicu¬ 
lous regimes there. China 
has allowed herself to accept 
the contradiction that the 
'^most revolutionary” set-up 
backs up the most reaction¬ 
ary. It has always backed 
the military juntas in Pakis¬ 
tan and other transient set¬ 
ups. The Chogyal would like 
India too to play this role 
reinsuring his continuity on 
the strength of India against 
his own people. That will 
not happen as long as India 
remains a democracy. 


PARLIAMENT 


ositioh g 


tT was a week of triumphs 

and tragedy for the Opposi¬ 
tion—triumph because the Gov¬ 
ernment was brought to its 
knees; and tragedy because on 
its knees, the Government was 
allowed to get away. It was the 
first time, the Opposition could 
show its adult-like performance. 
The tragic phrase, “foregone 
conclusion,’’ was muttered in 
the press gallery w^hen resolu¬ 
tions and motions came in for 
voting, stage after stage. But 
an undaunted Opposition pres¬ 
sed hard. The Government’s 
escape tricks bordered acts of 
desparado. The ruling party 
was evidently nervous, and 
kc'id putting the wrong foot 
forward only to be tripped up 
repeatedly. One even wonder¬ 
ed whether the ruling parly 
had forgotten the rules of the 
legislative game. One wonder¬ 
ed whether the massive man¬ 
date and the habit of drafting 
and passing bills at breakneck 
.speed, and revelling in fore¬ 
gone conclusions, had made the 
Go’Tniinent sluggish. 

ITic seasoned campaigners, 
like Madhu Liinayc (Soc), Mr. 
.lotinnoy Bosu (CPI-M), Mr. 
A. B. Vajpayee (.IS), Mr. Piloo 
Mody (BLD) and Prof. Hiren 
Mukherjeo (CPI) were at their 
parliamentary best. Their ap¬ 
peal to reason, democratic cul¬ 
tural heritage and their calls 
for “god’s sake” did not regis¬ 
ter on the “other side.” The 
question, “Has absolute power 
caused absolute insensitivity on 
the Government,’’ was the 
agonising question asked in 
different language and different 
forms. The answer to such 
questions could not be expect¬ 
ed from the Government. But 
questions were fired as though 
from mountain guns and 
LMGs—“Bang-Bang, rat-tat-tat- 
tat.’’ In reply, the ruling party 
made tactical withdrawals and 
nervous holding actions. As 
the Lok Sabha session ended 
and «Rajya Sabha still had a 
day to debate the licence scan¬ 
dal, it was quite clear that the 
Opposition was going to start 
the parliamentary war again in 
the next session. The unani¬ 
mous verdict of the Opposition 
was that the entire episode was 
too big to be brushed aside. 

When the Government was 


not yielding to the demand for 
a discussion on the licence 
scandal, the Opposition found 
in Mr. George Fernandes’ Hindi 
weekly, Pratipaksha, carrying a 
front page “scurrilous attack’’ 
on Parliament a new supply 
of amunition for an onslaught. 
Mr. Piloo Mody moved a privi¬ 
lege motion against the weekly 
for referring to Parliament as 
a “refuge of thieves and touts.” 
Some Congressmen jumped to 
support the BTiD leaders move 
for they knew not what they 
were doing from the Govern¬ 
ment point of view. Mr. Ragu- 
ramiah, Minister of Parliamen¬ 
tary Affairs, saw the Opposi¬ 
tion game. The enthusiastic 
Congressmen, who were initially 
moved by Mr. Mody’s resolu¬ 
tion to defend the honour of 
Parliament from the onslaught 
of super mud-slingers, were 
reduced to silent spectators. 
The Government opposed the 
privilege move. Why? Be¬ 
cause, as the Government ben¬ 
ches put it, the author of the 
article was not a man of any 
consequence, and Pratipaksha 
not a journal worth taking note 
of. In actuality, the Opposi¬ 
tion said, the Government 
panicked that if the matter was 
referred to the Privileges Com¬ 
mittee, the editor, Mr. Fernan¬ 
des, would speak out. The 
Government knew that he 
knew! 

In the Rajya Sabha, Leader 
of the House, Mr. Uma Shankar 
Dikshit, moved a resolution to 
counter a privilege motion 
against Pratipaksha, brought up 
by the Jan Sangh leader, Mr. 
L. K. Advani. Mr. Advani 
wanted the matter referred to 
Privileges Committee. Mr. 
Dikshit wanted to give Mr. 
Fernandez a bad name but not 
to hang him. The Opposition 
called: Corruption! Cover-upl 
Mr. Dikshit said the whole 
thing was a political conspiracy 
and the Government was not 
going to oblige by walking into 
traps. Mr. Advani said: “If 
corruption in public life is to 
be cleansed, you have to rise 
above party affairs.” He told 
the Government on its face: 
“Corruption is evil, but shield¬ 
ing corruption is even more 
evil. It is perverse.*' Mr. 
Bhupesh Gupta (CPI) charged 
the ruling party of manifest* 


ing “sanctlmcmious hypocri^ 
and indulging in “plain and 
simple double talk.” In spite 
of requests and demands for 
severe action against the “scur¬ 
rilous attack” on the dignity 
of Parliament, the Leader of 
the House pressed for the re¬ 
solution of nothing “gross con¬ 
tempt” by Pratipaksha but 
deciding that “no further action 
was needed.” The Opposition 
walked out. The resolution was 
passed. 

In the Lok Sabha, the Con- 
gi'ess sponsored a quick resolu¬ 
tion, same as the one passed 
in Rajya Sabha, to counter Mr. 
Mody’s. It was passed. Mr. 
Limaye rushed to the Chair, 
resulting in a rumpus and ad¬ 
journment. Next day, Mr. 
Limaye made a statement how 
the rules'were flouted by brute 
force of the massive majority. 
IIow could a counter resolu¬ 
tion on the same subject be 
accepted and passed? The 
Socialist leader thundered. The 
Opposition roared. The rules 
of procedure was clearly violat¬ 
ed. The Prime Minister, Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, apologised. She 
said the rules of the House, 
under no circumstance, should 
be violated. 

Consequently, the Opposition 
resolution, by Mr. Vajpayee, on 
the Jicence scandal was taken 
up. The Jan Sangh leader, 
ably supported by Mr. Limaye, 
Mr. Bosu, Mr. S. N. Mishra 
(Congo) and Mr. Era Zhezhian 
(DMK), indicted the Govern¬ 
ment. The Opposition demand¬ 
ed a parliamentary probe. The 
stake is too big for democracy, 
they argued. Evidence is clear. 
Why not give the entire issue 
a parliamentary airing, to re¬ 
store confidence among people 
in the institutions of demo¬ 
cracy? No, said the Govern¬ 
ment. The resolution was lost 
in Lok Sabha. 

In spite of massive mud- 
slinging on Parliament, the 
offender having been let off, 
the licence scandal hovering 
over the capital complex, the 
week’s parliamentary happen¬ 
ing reassured the strength of 
the system. It was the Opposi¬ 
tion’s finest wedi. 

absentee galleeyman 
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Mesmerism 



J. P. Narayan has given a call to paralyse Bihar from October. 


Committee Meeting 

UVENTHOUGH the Con- bing about VR? Your sig- feeL at each other. The party 

^ gress Party had spin- nature was not forged, but is passing through a crisis 

tedly opposed the move to mine was. How do you TO; You can say that, and we have to stand unit- 

form a parliamentary com- think I feel? It is my political future ed. That is the only way 

mittM to prolte into the that is at stake. I can’t be to save socialism, 

licence scandal, it would TR: Now that you men- so very nonchalant about 

be wrong to say that the tion it my friend, how do it. Someone; Ah. crap! 

party had allowed the mat- you think I feel? You all 

ter to rest there. A high can say that your signa- SDS; Please TRjee, no- SDS: Who was that? 

power committee has been tures were forged but body is blaming you. 

set up to consider the issue what about me? I have to USD; Never mind, 

in all its aspects. 'ITie com- answer for all the twenty TO; Nobody better! But 

mittee held its first meeting signatures besides mine I still want to know how you SDS: All right. So 

the other day. own. intend to avoid another gentlemen, as I was saying, 

development like this? here is a time for us to act 
VR: It is a horrible state KR: Please gentlemen, unitedly forgetting our per- 

of affairs. I don’t know how please. Will you all please SDS: We will come to sonal differences. And 

it is with you all, but so remember that this is no that by and by TO jee. while doing it what we have 

far as my state is concern- parliament and that we Now gentlemen, before we to remember is this: The 

ed the repercussions can can have no disorderly proceed any further let us party is committed to cer- 

be pietW bad. ’ scenes here? get a few things straight, tain ideals, all of them 

We are not here to mora- good and noble, but there 

‘ BN: . What are you crib- SOS: Exactly what I Use or to fling invectives is a time and place for 

Aiiiilvrti.Waiiily' 8 U Septeniber UH 
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It’s a deal! Wc shall defend each other in case income tax people 
unearth our black earnings; 


everything, including ideals. CY: Exactly. 

In practic^ politics we 

have to be realistic loo. HUG: While I agree 

with you LNM jee, there is 
JJT: Hear, Hear! one thing I would like to 

emphasize. Forgery is too 
SDS; While the point strong and sweeping a 
raised by THjee was a word to use in the context, 
very relevant one I am True, TR jee had signed 
afraid that I will have to for all the twenty collea- 
disagree with him a little, gues of his, but then, what 
It is not his political future difference does it make? 
alone that is at stake, but A signature is a signature, 
ours loo. Now I request no matter who puts it. It 
LNM to take the floor and is only a matter of adjust- 
expand the point. ment. Those twenty Hon'ble 

Members of Parliament 
LNM: Thank you. To were not readily available 
state it more specifically and TR jee signed for them 
the situation is this: It is and on their behalf. That 
a fact that our esteemed is not much of a crime the 


d^llow that line, we could to do 1C 
try this: we could claim too hard ‘on colleague, 
that our TR jee had forgot¬ 
ten that he should not sign BR: Begging your par¬ 
lor others. Sometimes peo- don SDS jee, that was be-' 
pie forget that way. I my- ing less than honest. If we 
self had forgotten to pay are to be frank let us be 
income tax for ten years, perfectly fra^; So, let us 
That kind of things always put it this way. Today TR 
happen to true socialists, jee was caught, tomorrow 

it might be our turn, for 
SDS: So gentlemen the all of us have been dping 
question that we have to it all these ye^. 
ask ourselves is this: Are 

we congressmen to give up SDS: Exactly. Now do 
our right to recommend we wind up the meeting? 
industrial and import licen¬ 
ces just to satisfy the Op- TR: Not before we dis¬ 
position? pose of the most important 

item of the agenda. What 
SK: No! does the party intend to 

do to avoid another scandal 
RV: Definitely not! like this? 

CS: We cannot let down DPD: Not a thing. If 
the weaker sections of the we are to go on recommend- 
society. ing licences this is a risk 

that we have to take. 

SDS: That brings us 

back to the opening re- SDS; Not necessarily, 
marks I made at the be- The whole thing got out of 
ginning of this meeting, hand because Chatopa- 
While we all are motivated dhyaya behaved like an 
by great ideals, as practi- nitwit in parliament. We 
tioners of practical politics We shall formally request 
we have to realise that the Political Affairs Corn- 
licences have to be recom- mittee to meet and take 
mended and given if we necessary action against 
are to survive as a political him. 
party. Today TR jee did 

it, tomorrow we may have RAZIYA 


colleague here had forged 
the signatures of twenty 
congressmen. It is establish¬ 
ed beyond any reasonable 
doubt and he himself has 
not denied it. But the ques¬ 
tion is: So what? He had 
not forged the signatures 
of Mody, Limaye, Vajpayee, 
Bosu or Bhupesh. Then 
why should they all get 
very exercised over it? 

SB: But forgery is for¬ 
gery, no matter whose sig¬ 
nature is forged. 

LNM: It surely is. But 
my point is that since it 
concerns congressmen alone 


way I see it. 

CMS: Quite Right! The 
important thing was to get 
the licences and TR jee is 
to be congratulated for not 
allowing a minor technical 
thing like that to stand in 
his way. He behaved like 
a true congressman. 

SS: And as a true socia¬ 
list. 

HRG: Yes, and as a true 
socialist. 

JJR: That is a brand 
new line. I had not thought 
of that. 



it is an internal affair of cMS: Thank you. "I am cofaig totipofftiwtasmai tfthay dnit nM ««r 

the party and no one else pmnlaes within a wttk. Beinf the only aundded houe la the 

need poke his nose in. JJR: Still, if they don’t col^ is giving me Infarieiltgr eeiaplqa.** 
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itt(u Seen at My Sildcim ? 



India is 'gobbling up’ Sikkinit says China. 


For Good and All 


MOW that the novel status the idea that the Sikkim think of making an issue hing else. We did it in 
of associate statehood pattern is eminently suit- of it, neck-deep as they are Bangladesh even at the 
and Parliamentary repre- able for Kashmir, and may in ^eir internal problems, cost of a crippling refugee 
sentation for Sikkim has even refuse to take over except the non-drinking, tax that added several 
been enshrined in the Con- Chief-Ministership (or Cho- non-betting moral giant of points to our price index, 
stitution, it is time we set- gyalship) of the State until the South, Tamilnadu, who We wanted to do it in 
tied back to consider the assurances are conveyed an3rway has struck out for Tibet, though China refus- 
motives and ramifications through Parthasarathy un- autonomy and won’t be ed to see eye to eye with 
of this our new venture in dertaking to bring in the mollified by lesser crumbs us and successfully dissuad- 
intemational relationship. 37th amendment in the and leavings. ed us from proceeding fur- 

Intdmational reactions,'cut next session (entrenched in Internally or interna- ther. In far-fiung places 
to size in proportion to the advance by an Ordinance tionally, it is a safe bet where our physical bias 
importance and place of as soon as the House rises) therefore that the 36th could not make impact, we 
Sikkim in world politics, making the special relation- amendment will not create lent moral support in liberal 
will restricted to rand- ship applicable to Kashmir, more than a ripple of measure. No. there is no- 
om comments following There is no saying this caustic comment or castle- thing vague about our mo- 
pre-set patterns by China may not touch off a first- building. But it is the mo- tive in admitting the long 
and the other immediate class political crisis, since tives that baffle understand- suffering people of Sikkim 
nei^bonrs and petulent ^ose responsible for deter- ing—^motives of at least to the blessings of law, 
protests by Bhutan and mined efforts to rehabilitate one of the three parties, order and liberty that the 
Nepal all of which we can the Sheikh will be only For us, it was a further average Indian enjoys even 
take in our stride. too willing to provide the fulfilment of a burning zeal though he has to pay the 

On the home front, Shrl background for the new for expanding the horizons highest taxes and suffer 
Abdulla may well conceive drama. Otbmr states won’t of human liberty and nob the worst privations in ex- 

Shaaka^ WjWiUr ‘ 9 1* S^tember 1914 






change. 

As for the Chogyal, if he 
were to be considered for 
courtesy’s sake as a party 
to the deal, he can only 
have had the doubtful ad¬ 
vantages of a transient 
status in mind when he 
sought assurances and tried 
to find them in the tradi¬ 
tional justice and fairplay 
of India and its rulers. The 


he, namely, the average 
Indian, has failed to see all 
the 26 years he has been 
enjoying them. 

We feel the best way to 
pin-point the specific item 
or items of benefits that 
we enjoy with which the 
Sikkimese became so enam¬ 
oured and obsessed as to 
drive them to seek associate 
statehood with us in ex- 


Hmmi. even at th^ '^ risk 
of neglecting its legitimate 
functions. The quantity 
varies from time to time 
and state to state, of course, 
but there is no other way 
of preserving our dyna¬ 
mism. In the unlikely event 
of anyone not being satis¬ 
fied with the very liberal 
government quota (in every 
society there are bound to 


bones of contention to keep 
him content Every stato 
has at least half a dozen 
border disputes with itr* 
neighbour and a Surfeit of . 
chauvinism to keq> them 
in glowing health. Sons of 
the soil and linguistic con¬ 
siderations tend to fill a 
sojourn anywhere ontidde 
one’s state with uncertain- 


ghosts of 700 derecognis- change for his (limited) be gluttons and gour- ties, excitement and new 
ed princes whom another freedom, will be to re- mands) there is a striking- experiences thaf one asso- 
amendment deprived of count them one by one and ly parallel private sector ciates with foreign travel. 


their enshrined title to 
privy purses and perqui¬ 
sites must have haunted 
him when he tried to com¬ 
pose his troubled spirits by 
reposing confidence in the 
assurances of ruling autho¬ 
rity—His motive, let us as¬ 
sume, stemmed from a 
conviction of inevitableness 
and lack of practical alter¬ 
natives. 


assess their fascination for 
the Sikkim people. 

The average Indian has 
plenty to eat—the govern¬ 
ment gurantees him a solid 
160 grams cereals a day 
(subject to periodic fluctua¬ 
tions to conserve stock or 
support prices) which may 
include any variety of food- 
grains cultivated or import¬ 
ed—if he refuses to take 


which duplicates all the 
items at slightly enhanced 
rates. Between the two, 
the average Indian is per¬ 
ennially kept well-fed, well- 
clothed and above needs. 
There is a school of thought 
that holds that the quantity 
of quotas is going down 
and our progress is back¬ 
wards, but they lose sight 
of the fact that increasing 


The brave and enterpris¬ 
ing need not feel dishear¬ 
tened that^ in tiie absence 
of wars there is no scqpe 
for their development. 
There are a number of oc¬ 
cupations that give them 
the opportunities they seek 
in war, which has moreover 
become a coward’s pastime, 
what with missiles and nu¬ 
clear weapons: there is 


That leaves us with the it, he is officially declared 
people of Sikkim as repre- on a fast, and leaders all 
sented by their leaders, over the country rush to 
We will not entertain for him with orange juice and 
a moment the thoroughly appeals to make him eat. 
unworthy and incredible He has access to any drink 
insinuations aired by inter- all over the country—^in 
ested parties that they were prohibition areas he gets it 
unduly influenced by In- cheaper than elsewhere, 
dian officials in Gangtok in and if he gets ill consuming 
arriving at their decision, number of hospitals and 
For one thing, wo are in- the stuff, there are any 
capable of such below-the health units to thwart his 
belt dealings, and for an- attempts to sneak out of 
other, it will be a slur on his quota of travails. He 
the ability of Sikkimese to never pays today what he 
think for themselves. We paid yesterday for any com- 
have to give credence to modify, and he never pays 
the apparent, namely, that less. He has his quota of 
the Sikkimese, for motives edible oils, kerosene, fuel 
that baffle the comprehen- oil, gas, sugar, baby foods, 
sion of the average Indian, cement and steel: the gov- 
have preferred to associate ernment won’t hear of his 
with India, giving values to not availing his share and 
the resultant outcome that directly deal with most 



prices more than make up smugghng, bootlegging, 
for the reduction in quan- illicit distillation, black- 
tity, so that the net amount marketing, hoarding, licen- 
spent on welfare remains ce-peddling, party-politics, 
the same, because the net and a hundred other oc- 
amount at the disposal of cupations that tax the re- 
the average Indian is never sources of the most intrepid 
allowed to increase—other- and the most adventurous, 
wise we would become the And the quotas of food and 
greatest nation of spend- other commodities that are 
thrifts and improvident yours for service in such 
rakes in the world. ventures have no propor- 

Of course, this does not tion with the measly quan- 
mean that the nation’s we- tities or qualities doled out 
alth is not increasing—^it to the common man. Now- 
only means that more and here else in the world, per- 
more people join the class haps, is Opportunity so 
that neither spin nor toil, tempting or so plentiful, 
but share the wealth creat- Nowhere else in the world, 
ed by others. Politicians perhaps, do inhibitions of 
and businessmen see to it law, et^s or religion sit 
that the surplus produce of so delightfully light on so- 
the country is kept away cial conscience. Nowhere 
from improvident people else in the world perhaps, 
who will grow indolent and again, do campus freedom 
inefficient through too much divorced from respepd- 
pampering, and thus we bility and devoid of fear 
have more managers than gets political patronage in 
workers, and more advisers abundance to do what it 
than disciples. feels like 4oing unhamper 

The average Indian has ed. 
a dozen votes he can use No, we give up: we are 
every five years and enjo^ unable to decide which in- 
on the average two Cabi- dividual blessing tempted 
nets per month. Every the Sikkimese to sedc as- 
town or village has offices sodation with U8~^)erhaps 
dedicated to all the major it may be the whole tot, 
parties of the country, in taken coBecttveiy. 
addition to temples of the ' 

various denominations, att SIS HAHZI 



Shaduv's We«llr 


My Face Saved I 



There is a likelihood of a settlement of the Kashmir problem with Sheikh Abdullah. 


Sports Performance 


impressive contribu- too concise: a general survey 
tion consisting of 168 at- of the standard of games 
hletes to the Teheran Meet, played here will be more 
coming amidst chronic shor- satisfying and will shed some 
tages, spiralling prices and light on our points of excel- 
supplementary budgets deal- lence. 
ing suffer doses of taxation, India has made great strides 
will be hailed with a si^ of in sports, both field events 
immense relief and saUsfao- and track events, the former 
Uon: Whatever our travails, all over the country culminat- 
we are not failing in "our ing in Green Revolution 
duty to Asia and the world Tournaments and regular im- 
at hurge. There are however ports of fertilisers and food- 
a number of pessimists diat grains to keep ourselves 
cherish misgivings on our abreast of international deve- 
ability to compete with other lopments, and the latter also 
countries no doubt consider- all over the country excqpt 
ing past performances the Tamilnadu where they want 
reason is our national papers* to conserve horse-sense to 
failure to keep the nation make a success of prohibi- 
abreast of our {Aenomlnal tion. Principal items in 
progress in sports and games whi^ Indians compete with 
since independence;^ A con- great distinction are listed 
else survey of our achieve- below, 
menis in qports may jvove Bat Race: The whole na¬ 


tion relishes it so much that over the country. There is 
this form of sports can easily fierce competition among 
rank as the most favourite State teams and Central 
game with the people. Peo- teams to win the coveted 
pie in all walks of life prac- medals, and die teams are so 
tise it in and out of season, well-balanced that there is 
but by far politicians and no indication who will win. 
government services share the Ties are so common that 
Rolling Trophy by turn. Rat events are decided by count¬ 
race talent is so developed ing or weighing accumulated 
that there is no fear of our files to the credit of each 
failing to give an impressive team. The game is played 
account of ourselves in the in a slightly different, more 
Asian Meet—in fact, the re- sophisticated form by politi- 
sult will so evidently be an dans in power for relaxation 
easy walk-over that the item whenever confronted by pro- 
may be dropped, giving In- blems that call for immediate 
dia the gold, silver and dedsions. 
bronze medals without com- Discuss Throw: From vil- 
petition. lage tea-shop to Central 

Delay-Race: Ibis game. Cabinet, there is no game 
played indoors on QflSce which is practised with half 
tables between (the In-trays as much avidity and unsatiat- 
and Out-trays, is a great ed gusto as this item. It 
favourite witii office-goers all takes just two to get the game 
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going, though the more the breaking records invariably 
merrier. Assemblies, Parlia- remaining unfulfilled, 
mcnt, Committees, Forums, High slump, Loan slump, 
Seminars, Study-classes all Hopc-slip-and bump and Hud- 
train hundreds of tliousaiids die Race are all indifferently 
of athletes round the year in practised in the country, and 
tlic game, and newspapers though as a matter of course 
and the radio give more space we have entered the compe¬ 
te the events and on com- tition, hopes of success are 
mentaries by experts than to far from bright. Pakistan is 
all other items put together, favourably jjoised to win 
Discuss Throw is the most High slump, while Loan 
popular national pastime in slump may come to us; Hope- 
the country, and no country slip-and bump is almost cer- 
can come within miles of us tain to go to Egypt while 
in aptitude or competency so Russia and the U.S. may tie 
far as this game is concern- for Huddle Race—but I for- 
ed. Just as in the Javelin get; since this is Asian games. 
Throw the Latin American.^, the US may be eliminated, 
in putting the Shot the Irish Except a handful, few are 
and in Decameron the U.S. Obstacle race are seldom 
outshine others, in Discuss since as soon as there was a 
Throw India has held the proposal to train athletes for 
world record uncontested all it, rival claims from different 
these many years, and we parts of the country to in- 
need have no misgivings on troduccj Cujarathon, Horizon, 
the outcome of the event in ITariyanon and other kinds 
the Asian Meet. of Races simultaneously were 

Poll-vault: Apart from rc- pul up, and the i.ssue was 
gular quinquennial tourna- shelved out of political con- 
ments all over the c-ountry, siderations. History was made 
this event is c’ontestcd in local recently when 50 athletes 
engagements frequently in did an Andhron from Hydcra- 
different parts of the coun- bad to Delhi Steeplechase and 
try. People used to evince interested in Marathon Races, 
great interest in the 01110*0100, practised, but our own ver- 
but it is pronouncedly waning sion of lickspittle Racci has 
of late, with winners show- gained tremendous popularity 
ing no better talents than among services and politi- 
losers, and tall claims of cians who i^ractise it avidly 


all the time in season as well Asian Meet However fiS 
as out of season,—mostly out tlonal tourneys, they hoUi 
of season. Since this game their own or more against 
has not acquired international any internationally reoo^ised 
status, our talents cannot be game, 
displayed except in the do- Retrograde Race: Almost 
mestic sphere. everyone in India exc^ 

In indoor games also India a top few practise the game, 
has made much headway. Handicaps are necessities, 
Ration-card games are played comforts and time, and the 
all over the country with essence of the race is to start 
sugar, rice, wheat, kerosene, with a great many things and 
clotli and sometimes even salt a greater many promises, and 
and drinking water as stakes, shed them one by one as the 
The Indians have become Race progresses, till the win- 
world champions in various ner reaches the post as God 
rationcard games, but unfor- created him, and often past 
tiinately, cheating also has the time he was created, 
assumed formidable proper- Turning comers: For this 
tions, giving a permanent game, the coac^ must always 
headache to bookmakers and present and there is no 
putting legitimate players to dearth for them in the coun- 
needlcss interrogation and ^j.y^ They ask competitors 
harassment. In card games, to go on turning the comers 
patience is the most popular, promising them the winning 
Every Indian is an adept at pQjt is just around the next 
it, and has around a quarter corner, but the competitors 
century of diligent practice should not stop if he, as hap- 
to his credit on an average, pens invariably, fails to locate 
hrom the time a baby is the winning post after turn- 
born and wants his first bot- fng hundreds of comers. If 
tie of milk-food, ho begins he stops, he is automatically 
to practise the game, and till disqualified and has to start 
his death he never gives up. at the beginning. Generally, 
Among other indoor games, this is a non-stop game and 
chess also known as draughts the competitor quits only 
is played during summer re- when he falls down dead, 
gularly. The Indian version but there are compulsions 
is slightly different from uni- that force the people to try 
vcrsal chess in tliat for all playing the game, however 


Reception to 





km 

CARPET 
WELCOME 


'Tlease do not get put off by that faded carpet in Judging 
the type of welcome we’re giving you...” 


practical purposes, there are 
only two kinds of pieces—the 
queen and the pawns. There 
arc of course knights, bishops 
and rooks, but their move¬ 
ment is restricted to the same 
amplitude as a pawn's. The 
king used to occupy a comer 
of the chessboard without 
freedom of movement, till 
finally eiminated a few years 
back. Contract bridge is a 
highly respected game, and 
contractors are among the 
elite but it is restricted to the 
upper circles of the socialist 
society. 

Apart from these, India 
has perfected a few games of 
her own, in tune with her 
culture and traditions and 
peculiar political set-up. 
Tliese have not of course at¬ 
tained internationsd status, 
and are not among items list¬ 
ed for competition in the 


unrewarding and back-break¬ 
ing it turns out to be after 
hopefully turning the first 
few hundred corners. 

Strike-breaking: This game 
is of recent origin, and is yet 
to gain much hold among 
the people. However, eflB- 
cient field work tum^ out 
by constitutional amendments 
and committed judiciary will 
make it a national pastime in 
due course. For the time be¬ 
ing, Shri C. B. Lai holds the 
national championship, with 
Shri L. hh Mishra bringtaig 
up a close second. In the 
event of further competitions, 
gaining by precedents, these 
champions mav be beaten by 
new comers, out their pim 
as pioneers and the first hol¬ 
ders of all-India titles is as¬ 
sured in the history of Sports 
in India. 

SM 
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Be Prepare 



Another war with India cannot be ruled out, saya the President of Pakistan. 


Secretariat English 


■pOWLER taught us Kings 
' ^ English. AIR made us 
forget it. Babu English 
seems to have disappeared 
since the departure of the 
British. Secretariat English 
has resilience. It has re¬ 
mained unchanged over de¬ 
cades. It is distinctive. One 
can learn it with not less 
than three years experience 
in the Secretariat. 

The definite article "the** 
is a scarce commodity in Bie 
Secretariat brand of English. 
The Minister is always "Mi¬ 
nister** and Ae Secretary is 
"Secretary.** A typijcal con¬ 
versation between two bright 
Deputy Secretaries: 


“You know, Secretary sent 
for me twice to-day**. 

“He did? Well, Minister 
spoke to me on the phone 
yesterday.’* 

Another word in short 
supply in the Secretariat is 
the second person singular. 
It is bad form to use the 
simple word “you**. One 
must use the person’s desig¬ 
nation. For example, while 
writing to a Deputy Secre¬ 
tary, one never says "Will 
you please revise the draft?** 
It must be, "Will Deputy Se¬ 
cretary please revise the 
draft.** 


A spirit of permissiveness 
pervades the Secretariat. *A’ 
will never dream of asking 
‘B’ to see or do anytliing. 
The request will invariably 
be that ‘B’ may sec it or may 
do it. It is not clear, of 
course, whether ‘B’ has the 
option of not seeing or do¬ 
ing it. When a letter is put 
up to the Minister for him 
to read, the notation on the 
margin is likely to be: 

"May kindly peruse. 

Minister’* 

This spirit of permissive¬ 
ness appears even in the 
spoken word. A Joint Secre¬ 
tary can be heard asking his 


Secretary, “Sir, you may con¬ 
sider whether the balance of 
advantage would seem to lie 
in accepting the proposal.** 

“Seem** and “appear” are 
popular words in Secretariat 
English. After a few remind¬ 
ers from some quarter, one 
docs not write back to say 
that the original letter was 
not received: one must say 
that it does not appear to 
have been received and thus 
keep retreat open in case the 
seemingly lost letter should 
later be discovered buried in 
the file. 

And then, there are always 
indications. No one is ask- 
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ed to say or write or inform, 
one is always asked to indi¬ 
cate. 

Usage refiuirc's that im¬ 
portant letters slioiilcl start 
with the assumption, ‘as you 
may be aware.” Writing to 
tJie Government of a State 
when? devastating Hoods 
have taken place, a letter 
from tlu‘ Secretariat will 
begin with "As the State Go- 
vcTiiment may be aware, se¬ 
rious floods recently occur¬ 
red in the State.”. 

Then therc‘ is the idioma¬ 
tic iis(' of the word “action.” 
Whenever one? wishes to 
avoid the irksome task of 
taking a decision, one must 
transfer tlie iJajx'rs to some¬ 


one else for “nec?essary act¬ 
ion” or "appropriate action” 
or cvc;n "such action as may 
be deemed necessary”. What 
is necessary or appropriate 
is nc‘vcr clear, but the buck 
has been passed. 

The Secretariat has per- 
fc’cted the art of taking steeps 
without moving. In various 
govcTument reports one fre- 
([lU’iitly finds mention of 
steps having been taken. 
Somc'times even “active 
steps” are taken. The goal, 
howcixer, is never reached. 
If you are a iJcrson with im¬ 
agination you can conjure 
up a picture of the vast ar¬ 
ray of the Secretariat staff 
goose-stc'pping in Vijay 


Chowk, six hours a day, 
without forward movement. 
One step forward, two steps 
back, it is a modified form 
of marking time. 

“Officers” and "officials” of 
the Secretariat adopt some¬ 
what different styles in Eng¬ 
lish. llie official will always 
the “KTO” where the officer 
writes “PTO”, “kindly” being 
more polite than “please.” 
The official will never use 
the first person singular. He 
will always say "office.” No 
such handicap applies to the 
officer. The officer puts his 
full signaUire at the end of a 
note, on th(' right-hand bot¬ 
tom corner. The official will 
never dream of taking such 


liberty: he has to jmf‘cmly 
his initials, and that on 
the left-hand bottom comer. 
The Minister, of course, is- 
not bound by any such usage. 
He can sign or initial any¬ 
where he likes. Even at the 
wrong place. One of his 
Private Secretaries will al¬ 
ways explain on the margin 
where the signajture (or ini¬ 
tials) should have been. 
There is no misunderstand¬ 
ing. 

It takes not less than three 
years* experience to master 
Secretariat English. After 
fifteen years, one never for¬ 
gets it. It enters one’s 
blood. 

S. N. 



Soviet aid for India's Fifth Plan is to be discussed at a meeting of the Indo-SovleC Joint Commission this montlL-Jteport 
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Many Inventions 


JN a world in which one by The ideal, and there is no 
one many of the simple reason why our scientists 
pleasures which make life should fail to achieve it, 
easy to bear are either being would be a tobacco which is 
taken away or substantially totally free of nicotine. It 
adulterated, it is not surpris- will inevitably mean that all 
ing to hear that our agricul- the scientists now engaged 
tural scientists have deve- on studying the correlation 
loped a tobacco the nicotine between smoking and the in¬ 
content of whidb is only ddence of cancer would be 
about a third of what the thrown out of job but one is 
present cigarette tobacco has. sure that there would be 
Soon thousands will be smok- many other things for which 
' ing cigarettes made from this their talents could be utilis- 
new leaf, consoling themse- ed. For example, in develop- 
Ives with the tfaou^t that ing a whisky which has no 
now they could, without en- alcohol. The Government has 
dangering their health, in- already done much good 
crease their daily quota to work in this field by asking 
three times as many cigaret- the distillers to reduce the 



'Have I been lionising you all these years to discover 
that you’ve been womanising?” 


tes as they were now restric- quantum of alcohol in each 
ting themselves to under bottle progressively every 
pressure from their doctors time they increase the price 
and above all from their but like much else the autho- 
well-beloved wives. rities do, such measures are 

half-hearted and do not solve 
I suppose one should con- ^ problem, 
gratulate our research people 

not only for this break- Their efforts arc frustrated 
through in the smoke-barrier by the imbibers of spirits 
but also for demonstrating who mentally do rapid arith- 
that our national laboratories metical sums when buying 
are not just expensive ivory drinks at stores... .vvhether 
towers but places where the Indian made foreign liquor 
practical daily needs of the of 25 per cent proof strength 
average man find a high at Rs. 45 a bottle is as good 
place in science projects. a bargain as the imported 


stuff of 65 per cent proof at plied not by full-blown pet- 
Rs. 85 a bottle, which is the als in gardens but by che- 
current rate for the article mists in laboratories, wear- 
peddled by reliable and con- ing white over-alls made from 
scentious smugglers. I won- fibres spun from cotton but 
der if we shall live to see the pulped bamboo or perhaps 
day when a jolly good time Nitrogen extracted from the 
will be had at parties where atmos^ihere. The ‘pine-apple' 
the guests will swill cham- which fiavoiirs our summer 
pagne which contains no al- drinks grows in no planta- 
cohol and smoke cigarettes tion but is a part of the 
which have no nicotine. scientist's alchemy. Bricks 

without straws made by our 
For snacks they will have planners and policies spun out 
cheese prepared from pro- by politicians who are pro¬ 
cessed weeds spread on pped up and held together 
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bread made of atta from 
which starch and carbohy¬ 
drates have been removed. 
These will be served with 
^tomato sauce’ made from 
pumpkins dyed red and syn¬ 
thetic vinegar manufactured 
by diluting acetic acid with 
water. 

The poet who lamented 
that ’things were not what 
they seemed* should have 
been living amongst us to¬ 
day. The fragrance of roses 
of whldi he sang is now sup- 


by synthetic principles seem 
now to be an inescapable 
part of our present-day ex¬ 
istence. 

One feels like giving a 
strong kick to some one. .but 
then shoes are no longer 
made of real tough leather 
as these were once. It is not 
likely that those fabricated 
from artificial leatherette’ 
will have that much impact 
or hurt as much as one 
would wish to. 
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Pandora*S’Box 



There was a raging discussion in Parliament over the Import Licence scandal.—^Report 


Expelled from the Fold 

have just received an in- multiple disparity does not breath, and portentously now? The young man had 


vitation to a wedding- seem to have come in the 
reception. It is from a dis- way of the match. Love is 
tinguished member of my blind. And modern parents 
caste which has always pro- indulge their children, 
claimed itself as the very And to hell with the 
highest in the land. The caste-system. That’s the 
man’s only daughter has explanation. But the invi- 
married the only son of a tation whisks me 50 years 
carpenter. The girl,‘ I back. Have a glimpse of 
know, is a Master of Arts that world, 
of one of our top univer¬ 
sities. The boy, I also Many of the young and 
know, failed to make the old of our numerous joint- 
grade at school, and is as- family were sitting in our 
sisting his fatter in the art courtyard that summer 
and craft of m aking office afternoon half a century 
furniture. He is two years back, doing I forget what, 
younger than the girl. The Suddenly Grandpa shot in 
girl’s father is in a very through the front-door as if 
high income-tax bracket; he was fired from a Krupp 
the boy’s is not 'taxable, gun. He baited in the mid- 
The girl is lovely; tte boy die of the coprtyard, br^ 
is But this athed hard, recovered his 



announced: We are un- brought disgrace and dis- 

done!” honour to the highest caste 

in the world. His house 
“What’s happened?" Fa- stood dreadfully polluted, 
ther wondered. Should he and his be out- 

casted forthwith? Or 
“That young revenue- should he be ordered to 
officer Anandamanashankar fire the sweeper-girl, get 
has engaged a sweeper-girl himself purified in Kashi, 
as his maidservant! I and pay a fine of Rs. 5,000 
thought he was one of the and thus remain within tte 
gems of our caste; he has fold? That was the ques- 
turned out to be -a base tion before our caste. The 
stone. We’re finished!’’ elders were vastly scan- 
And Grandpa sank on the dalized and angry, but the 
floor. Then we found that young man was very influ- 
Grandma had fainted aivay. ential in the native-state. 
The tidings were too much and discretion dictated tte 
for her. Such a thing had latter form of chastise- 
never been heard of in ment. So it was decided 
song or legend. to send a caste-representa¬ 

tive to the revenue-officer 
What should be done and put the terms to him. 

15 15 S^tembcr 1974 






The job fell to father’s lot. everybody and everything 

Father went to the erring he or she touches untouchr 

man’s house one Sunday able.” 

morning, taking me along 

with him. “Yum.” 


'T see,” rumUed tether. Gil; 

“You’re courting expulsion this moiUl blow was fo die 
from the caste; you’ll get on the spot He was eighty- 
it” nine at the time, and ms 

heart couldn’t stand the" 
We rose hastily and came evil news. Grandma follow* 
“Yes?” the young offen- “Now listen. Either sack away from the sinful place, ed him on the tenth day. 
der set the ball rolling the girl this moment, un* Grandma fainted away once These two losses in these 
after we’d taken our seats dergo the prescribed puii* more on hearing Father’s circumstances practically 
in his drawing-room. fication ordeal in Kashi, report. She came to well demoralised not only our 

and pay Rs. 1,000 towards after we’d taken our spe* family, but the entire caste. 
“I come as an accredited your fine for this shocking cial baths and performed A whole month had to 
representative of our caste,” transgression, or be pre- the puja. Father delivered elapse before ,the caste 


said Father, sternly. 

“Yum.” 

“You have engaged a 
sweeper-girl as a maidser¬ 
vant in your house.” 

“Yum.” 

“You cannot allow a such 


pared for the excommuni- a powerful oration against elders could collect their 
cation of yourself and your Anandamanashankar be* wits and get together to 
entire family.” fore a full gathering of the formally outcasts the sin- 

caste. But a couple of re- ner who’d been born in the 
“Yum.” volutionaries (revolution- world’s highest caste and 

aries aren’t very new th* who’d chosen to marry a 
“There’s altogether too ings) went against im- girl belonging to the world’s 
much of yumming here,” mediate rout of the befoul- lowest caste. Someone 
exploded Father. ed family. They proposed enlivened the proceedings 

that three months be given at the august assembly by 
“Yum,” said Anandaman* to the culprit to reconsider this statement: “Ananda- 
a low-caste person to enter ashankar, cool as a cucum- his position. If the period manashankar has not degra- 
your house in any capa- her. of grace expired without ded our caste; he has ele- 

city.” ' his coming to his senses, vated the sweeper-girl into 

“What precisely is your he’d have to take the high- it and thus honoured the 
“Why not?” answer to me?” Father est penalty the caste could sweeper-caste. We are too 

demanded. Just then a impose on him. The pro- high to be touched in the 
“You belong to the high- rather attractive girl came posal was accepted and least by such violations, 
est caste on earth. By hav- up with a tray of glasses communicated to the blot Let us ignore Anandaman- 
ing this sweeper-girl in full of drinking-water. on the caste escutcheon. ashankar. If we take the 
your house, you have pol- extreme step against him, 

luted your house, sullied all “Who is this?” Father And now days began to vve’ll only be giv ing this 
its inmates, and brought asked in consternation, pass with the slowness of matter the nublicitv it does 
opprobrium to your caste.” gesturing to the girl to stop the slowest snail. Every- ^ 

“Yum.” . “ ' - 


“We also stand contam¬ 
inated in this house. We 
shall have to take a special - 

bath at home and perform , , j u- c * 

a puja to purify ourselves h^n^^^r made his first 

after our departure hence, length speech. 

An untouchable renders glass of water. 


“Have 



"Delete the sentence the sitaatlon is in my Arm grip. It gives 
impression of the rituation being controlled by the firm I 
have lately been scandalised with.” 
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right where she was. She day we eagerly awaited deserve, 
stopped. some response from the „ ... 

black sheep, and everyday space it s^m- 

“The damsel under dis- we were sorely disappoint* ed that the elders might 
Anan>iom.,noc ed. Goindpa and Grandma have second thoughts on 
Ananaamanas* promised the the case. But just at this 

household gods three tolas point a stentorian voice 
a of silver by way of tiny or* 4 ^- 

naments if they drummed out Elders of the 
the requisite sanity into commumty! Retreat is 
Anandainanashankar and now impossible for us. I 
made him renounce the have just learnt that the 
untouchable mmd a^ otey sweeper-caste has outcasted 
■" the other be- 

ing into our caste!” 

“Our tutelary deities have „ . ., , 

let us down!” Father wail* ®™®^ there- 

ed most lugubriously on upon expelled Anandaman- 
his return from the mom* anhankar fh>m the Supreme 
ing iM^r one day well be* Fold, and then, being un- 

bear this great 

^ humiliation imposed upon 

“ An anda manasha n k a r Hio world’s highest caste by 
won’t dismiss his sweeper* flio world’s lowest, the non¬ 
girl?” Grandpa asked. agenarian toeattied his 

last. 

“He has married her!” 

gasped Father. M. A. IfAZMUDAR 


JJ: - 




He*s Come for Arbitration 




Shankar’s Weekly, Sept. 11, 1949 



'J’ODAY the dictum that 
the consumer is the 
king applies only to die 
affluent society of blade 
money mmi. These people 
have surplus mon^ to satisfy 
every whim and fancy. They 
(institute the big market for 
luxury goods and services 
. that cater to their social, cul¬ 
tural . and psydiological 
needs. This affluence has 
opened out dieLr yfSy into 
the cofTidots of political 



Affluent Society 


nomic, technological, legal 
and cultural forces that sur¬ 
rounds this society seldom 
makes any visible change in 
their way of living or their 
operations in the producer or 
consumer market. 

While the common man is 
reaching the stage of break¬ 
ing point in the dwindling 
commodity market and the 
galloping price spiral, these 
black power men are lolling 
in die lolly looking iat safe 
Investments whore their ille- 

IT 


gitimatc earnings will not 
depreciate but treble and 
quadruple in a short time. 

While the package deal 
to fight inflation, cut aggre¬ 
gate government spending 
and boost output is on the 
anvil, black power has 
spread its influence to every 
phase of human activity and 
is smothering the ‘white’. 
This might as well be a turn¬ 
ing point in the history of 
this ancient land. 

The common man in this 


country who may finally see 
nothing in his field of vision 
but the havoc wrought by 
black power is fast losing 
sight of the composite con¬ 
cepts of socialism and demo¬ 
cratic form of government. 
At this rate, he may soon 
start believing that black Is 
beautiful even if the tide 
takes him over the brink of 
hyper inflation to monetary 
muddle. 

A. J. 

15 S^lember 1914 






















laii ttg«. It is 
crS these double standards that 
we let our youth down. 

_ „ They feel cheated and strike 

rS^E live, we love and we to make such decisioiu bear them say that theii back with such force that 

we dream and our which might prove detri- parents do not practise our lives become miserable, 

most cherished dreams are mental to their future life, what they preach. This is Lastly, the frustration of 

for our children. Right Emotional attachments at only true. Every human the parents projects itselT 

from the time of concep- this age often prove ruinous being possesses a dual per- on the attitude of the chil- 

tion, through childbirth and to one’s happiness. The sonality which were term- dren. The bickerings and 

the infancy of a child, the parents are afraid that by ed by Freud as Id and Ego. hot words exchanged at 
fond couple dream and taUng a wrong step their One is what we really are, home throws a permanent 
plan for the little being’s children might get hurt while the other is what we shadow on the children, 
future. In fact, the entire as they themselves might believe ourselves to be. They, with their inexperi- 
existence of the parents have been during their Every parent wants his ence and immaturity, are 
revolve round their child adolescence. They would child to be like his ideal, apt to take everything too 
whom they consider as rather have their children or what he believes him- seriously, 
their most precious posses- learn from their (parent’s) self to be. Throughout our All that our teenagers 
Sion. They strive to give experience ttian see them life we keep making efforts ask for is to be treated like 
their child the best of every- eating their heart’s out to be somebody else hiding separate individuals, of 
^ thing—^toys, food, clothing over a false step. The chil- our true self under garb course a little tenderly, due 
and education. They work dren would, naturally, not of education and sophisti- to their delicate age, and 
hard and save for his fu- understand this state of cation. This is not hypo- given responsibility at least 
ture to make him secure mind as they do not know crisy but another complex of their own lives. In a 
in life. They sacrifice their what it means to be a of human character. It is world wrought with frus- 
own lives and ambitions for parent. If the child is hurt, our inherent drive towards trations and hypocrisy, can 
the happiness of the child, the parents 'bleed; if the perfection which is impos- we wonder why our teena- 
And more than anything child is sad, the parents sible to achieve. We might gel's are not what they 
else, they give him that weep. deceive others; but our should be? Are we, for 

rare and priceless gift— But the parents are children, who observe us ^^st matter, what we should 

Love. misguided to think that from very close, are not be? As the quotation goes 

But in spite of giving so anybody can learn from fooled by the polished ex- “Every generation makes 

much, we often hear the some one else’s experience, tenor. When they , get friends with its grand- 

' teenager’s complain of an One has to go through the glimpses of our inner self, parents”. If only we could 
unhappy life. They wail, rough and tumble of life they get confused. I know be a little more like a grand- 

“My parents do not under- and bleed alone in order of a father who us^ to Parent to our child, it would 

stand me”. Why is it so? to gain that maturity of preach his son social reform solve many of ours and 
Where do we fail our teena- purpose. How can any- but when his son wanted teenagers’ problems, 
gers? As a public school body be sheltered from the to marry a widow, he went MANJU BHATTACHARYA 
master’s wife I am constant- vices of the world, the bit- 
ly coming in contact with terness and unhappiness of 
adolescent childoen who a human existence? An 
would rather confide in me adolescent needs a friend 
than their teacher as I more than a parent and a 
' am a disinterested party, good friend means being 
Besides, it is not a very there when you are need- 
long way off when I my- ed, otherwise not interfer- 
self was a teenager. But ing. As for keeping silent, 
with a two-year old son of in that too one has to be 
my own, I know what it careful of not overdoing it. 
takes to bring up a child. Too much aloofness is re- 
So I have tried hard to find garded as neglect by the 
out what ails our teena- teenager. Then he would 
gers. turn to all sorts of tantrums 

The fact is not that we in order to avenge himself 
do not understand our for the neglect he feels, 
young <Hie8, .but it is they The parents ought to re- 
who do not understand us. member that adolescence is 
The parents too have gone an extremely delicate period 
through the same pmod when all kinds of excesses 
of transtthm from child- are to be shunned. They, 

> hood to manhood. Tim knowing their cldldren as 
know that it is a dUBcult they do, must know where 
age in whidi one is very to draw the line, 
sensitive. At tills age the There is another point 
adolescents, doe to their Which often confuses our 
immaittti mM, are prone toenagieM. Very often you 

te 
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WOMEN’S PAGE 


Domestic Research 


wonder the ministers 
thinly we can all afford 
to pay iiion* for oiir travels 
and tribulations. It is all iny 
fault, really.... 

Then* I was, that Monday 
morning, serving coffet' and 
gossip to Mrs Sastri and Mrs 
Chitre from clown the road 
(having sent onr respective 
kids and spouses to their 
schools and office's) when 
the dooilx'll rang. Trc3in 
Domestic Research,' the wo¬ 
man said, ‘and could she 
amie in for a minute and 
ask me a couple of qu(\stions 
for a survey?' All Right, I 
said, and she pulled out a 
shc'af of questionaires. 


“Your name, madam?” I 
told her and she wote it 
down. 

‘The address is—” She 
wrote that down too. 

“Your husbands income 
bracket, madam?” She pro¬ 
duced a c*ard witli a column 
of figurs on it. “Wliich in¬ 
come range would he belong 
to?” 

My finger automatically 
went up to the 900-1200 
bracket but suddenly I real¬ 
ist *d Mrs. Sastri was sitting 
there all ears and eyes. 
Quickly I pushed my finger 
a couj)le of rows down. 

“Now' rd like to know' 
Jiow' much you spnul on 





WilhPadmol 
you can stomach 
anything 


Cet rid of 
Indigestion, 
wind, acidity, 
flatulence with 
Pachnol. 





clothes per month, on aver¬ 
age. ” \frs. Chitre put down 
her cup and sat back. 

“Er.. that’s difficult to 
say...if there’s a nice mate¬ 
rial in a window..” 

“Roughly? I mean, 10 
rupees, 50 or 100 or more?” 

“Oh, more.” Nice vague 
word. Elastic. I bet that’s 
more than either of you, 
Mrs. S and Mrs. C. 

“Ilow many saries?” 

Mrs. C had been describ¬ 
ing the embroidered import¬ 
ed sari her hu.sband had 
brought her the day before, 
when the lady from DR 
caint* ill. Some Rs. 300 it 
had cost, had it? Very well. 

Pusjiing out of the way 
the memory of the last sari 
I had bought myself 8 
months ago from a cut- 
piecc' shop I answt»red, 
“About two a inontli. You 
see, I don't believe in buy¬ 
ing everything that catches 
my fancy. It’s silly, just let¬ 
ting them pile in the cup¬ 
board. ..” 

“Cotton, silks or synthe¬ 
tics?” 

“Fir, silks for evening wear 
(in she going to check or 
what?) Synthetics arc so 
unhealthy for Bombay wea¬ 
ther, don't you think? (this 
to Mrs. C.) 

"Sss, yes,” she agreed, fan¬ 
ning herself delicately, “but 
imported nylons, they're dif¬ 
ferent, you know....” 

“I low often do you go to 
the movies?” 

Would I be crazy enough 
to confess—thrice a year, if 
it’s a good year? No sir, 
not with Mrs. S sitting there 
drinking up every word. 

“Oh, once a week.” 

“How much butter do you 
u.se per month, and how 
much oil?” 

“No oil. We cook only in 
ghee....” 

“Do you go on holidays, 
and how do you travel?” 

“Oh yes, to the hills. By 
train—air conditioned of 


course.” (I have a brother 
in Coonoor and I’ve been to * 
Nainital once on a school * 
excursion. So where's the 
need today our holiday is 
an annual pilgrimage to 
Vaniyambadi to look up the 
mother-in-law?) 

“Do you start with a bud¬ 
get and find some holiday to 
fit in or—” Mrs. S decided 
it was time she said some¬ 
thing. “You get into the 
habit of going to the hills 
for the summer, you have to 
go, budget or no budget..” 

"So boring, staying in the 
same place the year through 
...” put in Mrs, C. I didn’t 
say anything and the lady 
from DR put some squig- 
glcs and dashes under a 
column. 

And so it went. Finally, 
“Savings—how much do you 
put away?” 

I had to think quickly— 
w'hat would bo the right 
answer?’ A few 100 rupees'^ 
or ‘nothing at all, we have 
so much expense’—which 
sounded more, you know, 
l^osh? I remembered tlie 
Duke of Bedford boasting 
about having had to throw 
oixjii the ancestral Woburn 
Abbey to keep from going 
broke. If a blue-blood Duke 
can confess to struggling to 
make ends meet, it must be 
with-it to be close to the 
red. 

“Very little savings.” I 
said. The lady went on to 
call on a few hundred othei' 
‘common’ women. And there 
must have been hundreds ol 
other Mrs. Shastris and Chi- 
tres who bent the answers 
to the questions this way 
and that. And the Minister 
must have looked at the sta¬ 
tistics and said—Aha, here’s 
a nice bit of dough I can 
collect by increasing fares, 
and some from cloth prices- 
And some compulsory depo- ^ 
sits would do these souls no 
harm, it's for Aeir own . 
good,... 

Shakuntala Narasimhan 
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BOOKS 


Mahatma’s Quest for Truth 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF MAHATMA GANDHI. 
Vol. 54. 

The PubUcations Divisions. Rs 9. 


tjUTHLESS confession was 
an integral part of Gan- 
dhiji’s character and as 
the subsequent history re¬ 
veals, this was also a veil¬ 
ed weapon which, distinct 
as it was, often worked 
miracles in his role as a 
moral preceptor. The cor¬ 
respondence in the present 
volume, in the well-known 
tradition, is a blend of ex¬ 
hortations and exposition 
of his moral doctrines in 
various situations whereas 
the abolition of untoucha- 
bility and the uplift of 
ilarijans is the pervading 
theme. 

In the thematic context, 
the present volume may 
well seem to be a corollary 
to what has been emphasis- 
• ed in the earlier three 
volumes but in every piece 
the tenor and mode of stres¬ 
sing has its own signifi¬ 
cance particularly in per¬ 
sonal and situational con¬ 
text. As is evident in one 
of his letters (p. 139) 
moral problems kept on 
confronting him one after 
the other and many per¬ 
sons in whom he had re¬ 
posed deep trust at one 
time fell in his estimation 
at another. A perpetual 
tussle of faiths and beliefs 
of various sects is discer¬ 
nible in his counsels direct¬ 
ed towards the removal of 


untoucbability. The tem¬ 
ple-entry issue was the 
most sensitive and raised 
many questions to which 
Gandhijl untiringly answer¬ 
ed. To him deed was bet¬ 
ter than Darshan while the 
latter was a causal force 
behind the deed and made 
the soul steady and pure. 
He would not make any 
distinction between differ¬ 
ent abodes of God. ‘They 
are what faith has made 
them. They are an answer 
to man’s craving somehow 
to reach the Unseen.’ (p. 
112 ). 

The 570 letters in the 
volume were written to 
people over a period of 
one-and-a-half months and 
show the prolificity of the 
correspondence Gandhiji 
handled both from sym¬ 
pathetic and critical audi¬ 
ences despite his numerous 
pre-occupations in the poli¬ 
tical field in the most cru¬ 
cial period of Indian his¬ 
tory. Contemplation was 
to Gandhiji the prime fac¬ 
tor in comprehending the 
real meanings of words 
particularly in the field of 
religious and spiritual faith. 
Myth and symbol were 
frought with ambiguities 
due to the stress they de¬ 
manded. ‘There is no con¬ 
tradiction in this all. It is 
the broadening of an idea, 


expansion of a meaning.’ 
Quoting Tulsidas he says 
at one place (p. 353) ‘My 
Rama may be Dasartha’s 
son but He is also much 
more: He is Sachchida- 
nanda Pumabrahma." 

While ashram life was an 
experiment in the cultiva¬ 
tion of truth in the midst 
of people having different 
temperaments and subtle 
temptations, he had often 
to admonish the ashram 
workers in overcoming the 
difficulties of psychological 
disposition and behaviour 
among them. He was often 
harsh in his letters but his 
pleading with them, as he 
often said, was the one 
from a father to his chil¬ 
dren. He emphasised their 
role in educating people 
against the evils of un- 
touchability, which at pla¬ 



ces is described as ‘a mon¬ 
strous wrong*, and their 
contribution in the econo¬ 
mic and social progress of 
the down trodden. He was 
conscious of the imperfec¬ 
tions and lapses in the ash¬ 
ram life, but in his firm¬ 
ness of action and quest 
for truth he never looked 
back. 

In the voluminous ex¬ 
position of various facets 
of his doctrines through 
easily intelligible narrative, 
the book brings the issues, 
which have always inspir¬ 
ed greater ‘quest for Gan¬ 
dhi’, closer to the lense in 
their microscopic details 
and will go a long way in 
making Gandhi accessible 
to ever-wider readership. 

KAILASH C. KOHLI 
WeSyenouse 8 
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'^Stocks have piled up here because of the leadership 
diange. 
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FILMS 


CUOR dlOR 

QNE has perforce to ad¬ 
mire the fertile im¬ 
agination of Vijay Anand. 
Who but he could think of 
a steel plant near Poona 
where he conceives of a 
monthly payroll of Rs. 40 
lakhs. You don’t dig? Then 
what have you to say of a 
medicine-man who is omni¬ 
potent, avaricious, scheming 
and murdering people with 
such silken finish. Yea. you 
have a Roger Ackroyd by 
Agatha Christie. And you 
also have had the bank- 
van robberies to enable 
Vijay babu exercise his 
little grey cells, put these 
things together and con¬ 
coct an indigenous murder 
mystery. He being the 
scriptwriter and principal 
actor, one and one make 
eleven and things become 
easier. For pop—an ex- 


copper at that—there is 
Iftekhar but he gets fixed 
in the first few minutes. 
That is what sends Vijay in 
the run after the murderer. 
While on the run he picks 
several clues and momen- 
toes, one of them for life¬ 
time. To wit, Leena Chan- 
davarkar. But mission- 
oriented Vijay says, ‘busi¬ 
ness first, pleasure later.* 
So she offers him her tech¬ 
nical expertise on calligra¬ 
phy. Between the two, 
they stumble on evidences 
and finally zero in on the 
culprit. Those who are 
taken for a ride are we 
people. 



**lt can’t be shocking sir, In her own humble way she is 
declaring her assets.” 


So much for the idea _ _ ___ 

part. The execution is 

manages U) be^^^ reahslil^ derer is tricked so cheaply, down. Enter Danny with 
We like the so-called love- Such an artist becoming a the photographs. Says he, 
scene on the ledge. And sucker! May be Vijay do as I ask you to do or 
Kesto’s wine-bibber is a wanted to conform to desi- else.Then it happens. 

neat little cameo. But not standards some- The girl goes to his room, 

even Vijay s super-imagina- , , u xu m r fi j i. 

tive power can save the film so chose the scuffle follows and she 

in the end when the mur- finish. shoots him dead. So she 

thinks. There is a movie- 


r 




Hoaooo. 


Does not matter. Vijay camera which records every- 
has a tiny tale to tell and thing that goes on though 
foists the melon on the yQy j yjQj 3^0 3 
sparrow’s head. Consider- damn. But the camera 
ing how horrible could it jjgygj. qjj to the court 
be in the hands of produ- where wife says I did 

cers endowed with lesser ^he doctor-husband 

faculties (most of them, for I 




\ 



BICYCLE 
rolls out of 
the plant 

Atlas IS th« first in the 
country to roll out 65,00,000th 
bicycle from its plant apd has 
hit increased production 
targets every year since it 
entered production in 1952. 

A great achievement on the 
face of heavy odds like shortage 
of raw materials and an 
unprecedented power cut. 

The increasing demand for 
Atlas bicycles is a true tribute 
to its queliiy. 


Mia’s largest 
selling bicycle 



that matter) it is not a 
bad experience, after all. 

GHATNA 

The director makes a 
rather impressive start but 
immediately crashes to the 
ground bereft of any more 
ideas. We see Danny sport¬ 
ing a camera and shooting 
curvy chics who want to 
become fillum-stars. Some 
of them, it would appear, 
pose in the nude and Danny 
makes use of the object 
and pictures for diverse 
purposes Including black¬ 
mail. The heroine gets her 
turn and Danny prepares to 
turn her over to the sethji. 
She marries and settles 


They do not know how to 
proceed, pick on the Pub¬ 
lic Prosecutor’s wife and 
notches the crime on her. 
She too wanted to be a 
fillum-star etc. etc. 

Danny—the way he acts, 
one is gnawed with the 
question ’is he after all an 
over-rated ‘star’? The her¬ 
oine is forever in a state of 
precipitateness. The other 
chaps appear somnambu- 
lant. That movie-camera is 
a wonder. How does that/ 

.Well, there are ever 

so many questions that will 
go unanswered. Best is to 
forget it 
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MUSIC 


K. Jayaraman’8 vocal re- 
' cital in the National Pro- 
i gramme was neat and well- 
‘ schooled and had tantalising 
tonal variety. Jayaraman*s very 
individual and pliant timbre 
was perfectly suited to the 
music and his delightful dic¬ 
tion was beautifully clear and 
his straight-forward seemingly 
elTortJcss singing was exactly 
right in the context. Just oc¬ 
casionally a little more passion 
would not have been out of 
l)lace, but in mailers of phras¬ 
ing intonation, dynamic control 
.ind rhythmic vivacity he can¬ 
not be faulted. Jayaraman 
eagerly seized upon the many 
opportunities the kritis offered 
him for dramatic treatment. 
Much of his renditions were 
naturally arresting and at times 
striking. He sung throughout 


Melody Plus Mastery 


the programme with excep¬ 
tional feeling for atmosphere 
and the meaning of the words, 
as well as real musical sensiti¬ 
vity. He interpreted the kritis 
with splendid insight and 
gusto and his verbal apprecia¬ 
tion is as communicative as 
his tone is compelling in its 
blend ct richness and authority. 

With a voice, clear and chim¬ 
ing Jayaraman was in perfect 
rapport with classical tradition 
and style. His rhythmic facul¬ 
ties and diligence were appeal¬ 
ing to the core. Extraordinary 
clarity in enunciation enabled 
him to felicitously link poetry 
to melody. Passionate inten.sity 
altcniatccl with .soft repose. 
He made his music to move 
with unhampered .sense of direc¬ 
tion. 


Jayaraman presented two 
kritis of Tyagaraja in Mayama- 
lava Goula and lluseni. The 
kriti in the former was the 
oft heard Tulasi dalamulachc’. 
A .song in prai.se of Tulasi, 
Jayaraman rendered it with 
feeling and apt reverential 
vein. In lluseni, he rendered 
an aviraha sakti kriti, ‘Emani 
vegintune’. “Oh Rama! My 
beloved Lord has for.saken me. 
How can I live and how long 
am I to endure it?”, so runs 
the kriti. Jayaraman with his 
keen sen.«o of the lyric portray¬ 
ed the fentiments with deli¬ 
ghtful precision. Bilahari and 
Karaharapriya received elabo¬ 
rate and enervating treatment 
and he cho.so a composition of 
Swati Tininal for the former 
and a kriti of Papanasam Sivan 
for the latter. The alapana in 


both the ragas were commend¬ 
able for authentic portrayal 
and artistic enunciation. The 
laya a.^^pect in rendition was 
appropriately looked after with 
characteristic agility. In Sivan’s 
‘Srinivasa tava charanam’, there 
wa.s a vital instinctive feeling 
for beauty and the music had 
superb craftsmanship. The 
sheen and smoothness of the 
vocal texture made the piece 
memorable. 

T. RuUmani on the violin 
was understanding and able. 
Her follow-ups were delectable 

and precise. Sivakumar gave 
a sparkling di.splay of rhythmic 
prowess. IIi.s tani-avartanam 
was praiseworthy. 

KAJESWARI 


THEATRE 


Novella Theatrics 


'RATIONAL School of Dra- 
rna’s presentation, ScMiraj 
ka Satwan Ghora (the seventh 
lior.se of the .sun) is based on 
a novelette of the same name 
written by Dharmavir Hbarati. 
riic play admirably attempts an 
acute social observation. The 
(M?onomic, social and moral cun- 
(indictions which characterise 
our society, especially the 
lower middle class are portray¬ 
ed in the play with reformist 
/.cal. The characters in the 
play are neatly projected as 
honest hypocrites. Their life 
is a voluntary dream; a studied 
rnadne.ss. The height of their 
ambition is to be beside them¬ 
selves. They show us all that 
wo are, all that we wish to 
ho and all that we dread to be. 
Narendra Acharya’s adaptation 
has succeeded in a large meli- 
sure to put across these *sllce 
of life' facts in theatre. Cer¬ 
tainly the satisfying density 
and texture of human relation- 
iihips in the play grows out 
Rajinder Nath’s unerringly 
detailed direction and the per¬ 
formances he draws from his 
ca.st. 

For such a well wrought play, 
the shape evolves from the pro- 
gi'css of the game itself. Yet 
within this seemingly narrow 
context, we see something 
niarveUous happening on the 
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stage -a group uf ordinary 
men and women, awkward and 
inarticulate, welding into a 
group .solidly committed to 
each other and to a common 
purpose. The scn.se of satis¬ 
faction with which one leaves 
the theatre, of knowing the 
team as individuals and as a 
whole is palpable. Rajinder 
Nath effectively uses the nar¬ 
rative form and Manik Mulla 
is the central character around 
whose (lash back of experiences 
the play gets crystallised. With 
brilliant glancing points and 
pointed transitions, the play 
proceeds to its logical conclu¬ 
sion that the seventh horse of 
the Sun is the symbol of hope 
and future even to children 
bom in violence, torture, trials 
and tribulations. In the art of 
the theatre, reality must be 
restated in terms of the art 
concerned and must possess 
the charm of presence and 
absence. 

Raj Bubbar as Manik Mulla. 
Sonu Krishen as Jamuna, K. N 
Chopra as Ramdhan, Mamta 
Gupta as Bua, Atiya Bakht as 
Sattl, Harjeet Sidhu as Mahesar 
Dalai, Archana Khosla as Ramo 
Bibi, Sudhir Kulkami as Cha 
man Thakur and A. S. Vachhani 
as narrator were commendable 
for poise, diction and histri 
onics. Atiya and Archann 


enacted Iheir roles with vi.sible and .Mar.ita’s costume 


confidence and candour. 


were props which enlivened the 


out hc.silalion 1 offer the best- play. Congrats to .Mkazi s Na- 
cnclor award to Chopra for hi.s tional .School for this cxhilarat- 
Ramdhan. Dasgupta’s lighting, ing experiment. 

Dev Mohapatra s functional .sets BIIARATA 
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boroline'^ 

ANTISEPTIC PERFUMED CREAM WILL SOLVE 

YOUR SKIN PROBLEMS” 

A BOROLINE the oil-based moisturizing cream, 
M smooths away roughness, keeps the skin free 
M from minor infections and leaves a soft clearskin. 


G.D.PHARMACEUTICALS PVT. LTD. NMUNt howe • cucunA-rwan 
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SPORT 


Dismal Show 


^^HOUGM the Asian Games 
^ at Teheran are still in pro¬ 
gress, it should not be hazard¬ 
ous to voice concern and even 
disappointment at India’s rather 
pathetic performances in various 
events held so far. There is 
serious doubt as to our winning 
a gold medal -yes, even con¬ 
sidering our so-called national 
game hockey. 

Thus far India has been 
soundly whipped in most events 
and shaded in others. In foot¬ 
ball—the game which has big 
following in India and which 
is played by a vast number of 
sportsmen we have been vir¬ 
tually annihilated. VVe stood 
no chance from the outset of 
the tourney, and failed to reach 
(he top of our gn»up let alone 
get a thrust at the title and 
the gold! ('Inna, for example, 
toyed with us to end up 7-1 
winners. 

Waterpolo was not a different 


story—we were now'herc. Japan 
drowned us 14-2 in a match 
that made us look like a bunch 
of novices. Tennis started 
badly for us: shooting was a 
bit disappointing; boxing looks 
promising for just a bronze, 
perhaps. Even as early as this 
wo can surely worry at what 
our track and held perfor¬ 
mances will be like against 
Japan, China. Malaysia and the 
Philippines. 

We sent a large contingent 
at a heavy expense, and not 
only does the countiy suffer, 
but so also do the taxpayers. 
'I’hcir money is being squander¬ 
ed abroad on what is really a 
junketing for officials and com¬ 
petitors and a mockery of in¬ 
ternational (or Asian) sports 
competition. 7’hanks to the 
AICS, the 10A and the wcak- 
spined Education Ministry 
which finally failed to show 
guts enough to slash at the 
generous AJCS propo.sals. Some 


time ago, in these very columns, 
1 had urged the Ministry to 
take an objective look at out¬ 
going teams and squads, and 
either refuse permission or slash 
for the country’s sake. 

If the men in power had 
troubled themselves with just 
a bit of efficiency—such as 
keeping tabs on foreign pro¬ 
gress in certain disciplines, we 
would have known fairly ac¬ 
curately our chances in those 
disciplines. For example, had 
our soccer bosses studied the 
national championships of 
Burma, Israel, China and the 
Korea.s, they would have realis¬ 
ed the waste that would occur 
in sending a team to get thrash¬ 
ed. In the same way, we eould 
have kept tabs on outside per¬ 
formances in track and field, 
swimming, shooting and so on. 
Bui no- -who’s interested in 
our national sporting prestige 
and our tax money? Not even 
the Government! 


A good suggestion, and 
worth considering from the'' J 
angle of implementation, is the- 
setting up of a responsible body 
solely in-charge of keeping 
track of performances of other 
countries, from Ceylon to the 
US and USSR. Detailed dos¬ 
siers could be compiled and 
scrutinised befo/e contingents 
arc signalled abroad in future. 
The Ministry may hand the 
AICS the job, since it’s the ad¬ 
visory body to the Government. 
So far it has had no real work 
to do, and has gone by the 
claims of national federation?,^ 
and the lOA. Why not give it { 
some work, and hold it respon¬ 
sible for lapses and miscalcula 
tions? 

Will the Ministry consider 
this possibility? 
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^R^int Additions 


TO THE 

WORLD 

OF 

Children’s 

Books 




Animal World _ Ra. 1 1.50 Tenzing Norgay Rs. 1.50 

Smuggling at Juhu Ra. 6.50 Doctor’a Talea Ra. 5.25 


53 

53 

3 


The Sparrowa Re. 1.00 Birda and Their Famlllea Rs. 7.i 

Tales from a Sooth Indian Village Ra. 2.25 The House by The Wood Rs. 3J 

Orita for s ssaqilstt priM list sr catstafae. Baap titlw availabfo ia Hinil, BaogalL Oajarati, Malayslani, Taall aad Kannaito 

CHILDREN’S BOOK TRUST 

■BHrmOK • MIHDURSNAM ZWAR lUlig IM MlHI-ItgMI 

X. s. P^aL Prfotad by Ravi Shankar PtUal at the Indrapnatha Prati (Chlldran’a Book Tmat), Nehru Houat. 

\ ***li^^*1f' I’rt^ by him oo bc^half «f Shankai’a Weekly from IMS, Odeon Bldg, P. B. SIS New DelhM 

ddSaa Velearam: "CABZOOMBP* 


Balloon Travel Ra. 2.50 

Nala Oamayanti Rs. 2.50 

Four Neighbours Rs. 1.25 


tetters f rom a Father to Daughter Ra. 5. 
They Fought for Freedom Rs. 4. 

Fun with Science Rs. 2. 
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SADHANA 
qill^Raf^AN.IIR&N 


-.6 DON QUIXbtE 

u’re in Morfraj WITHOUT SANCHO PANZA 

(Sheikh Abdullah said all official talks on Kashmir 
were being held by Mr. Beg.) 
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FREE THINKING The Man of the Week 


■qROUGHT, flood, famine, unemployment, rampaging 
^ students, smugglers, hoarders, black marketeers, tax- 
dodgers, CIA activity, international lobbies, private pres¬ 
sure groups, a press committed to industrial and busi¬ 
ness houses, a flabby political party in power without 
direction and authority, an irresponsible bureaucracy, 
cities getting bigger and more chaotic every day, villages 
becoming rural slums, unrest and discontent, the break¬ 
down of services, overcrowding, slums and fllth and 
squalor, the supreme importance of money power, the 
collapse of idealism, the urge for a gay hfe without the 
means—these form the stuff of daily life in India and 


anyone reading about the events of the day will be 
wondering how long things are going to last. 


Apocal^tic visions are already being seen by peo¬ 
ple with differing political views. The breakdown of 
law and order, rampant vandalism, perhaps violent 
outbreaks. Such visions suit the temperaments of parti¬ 
cular people, paricularly those of the middle class who 
think the world will end when their own position is being 
threatened. The rise in prices and the corresponding 
fall in the standard of life of the middle class are promp¬ 
ting many to prophesy doomsday. 


Undoubtedly the ^vernment is to blame for a lot 
of things. There has been no political leadership of any 
kind for many years. There is no commitment to a set 
of goals. All that the government wants is to muddle 
through somehow. Besides, it has distorted the political 
credibility of the system by resorting to any means to 
get money for its party purposes. Some of this may be 
exa^erated but the people believe that the country’s 
destiny is in the hands of moral lepers. 


But people have a basic, rough commonsense as 
well. They know that the Opposition parties themselves 
are not great examples of innocence. They have seen 
the and the Right in action and they are no longer 
dazzled by the slogans of either. They would rather be 
fooled by inept but not evil persons rather than coldly 
efilcient but corrupt groups. This is the reason for the 
failure of most protest movements at a period when a 
spark should set off a prairie Are. 


That does not mean that the Government is right 
on top. Far from it There is a limit to patience and 
good numour and even for lethargy. Unless the Govern¬ 
ment ivoves—end that soon—that it is in control of 
the economic process, there will be largescale trouble, 
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The Man of the Week 

'T'lIE manner in which 
Haile Selassie has been 
compelled to quit public life 
is anti-climactic to a life full 
of traj^ic grandeur. After 
Mussolini invaded Ethio¬ 
pia, his sad but determined 
face dominated the news 
media of the period. He 
never lost an opportunity to 
bring world opinion against 
Italy’s megalomania and he 
was successful in his efforts. 
In exile he maintained a 
solemn dignity that did not 
fail to impress. 

In post-war Africa he has 
been the senior stateseman 
of the contineiit, p!>uring 
oil in troubled waters and 
trying to maintain some sem¬ 
blance of unity among peo- 
pie divided by racial and re¬ 
ligious antagonism. That 
was a considerable effort for 
a Coptic Christian in an 
area dominated by followers 
of Islam or pagan religions. 

The main trouble is that 
he never tried to change the 
feudal set-up of Ethiopia. 
He himself had come to the 
throne in a coup. That was 
taken as a victory for moder 
nity against trihalism. But 
in the rapidly changing world 
of today, Ethiopia did not 
alter her socio-political struc¬ 
ture to suit the needs of 
today. It remained a back¬ 
water. 

All kings think that they 
can remain afloat with the 
help of the armed forces if 
they have not institutionalis¬ 
ed the system. Earouk and 
Idris and many others 
thought so. But the armed 
forces themselvi's are affect¬ 
ed by change. The army in 
time outgrows the monarchy. 

It is history catching up 
with the laggards. All the 
lamas, chogyals and maha- 
rajadhirajahs and so on have 
tried to remain in power by 
a self-imposed isolation. But 
the populace will come knoc¬ 
king at the door. Ethiopia 
is probably the oldest king 
dom in the world. Haile 
Selassie is said to have the 
blood of Solomon and Bath- 
sheba in his veins. His an¬ 
cestors were certainly the 
Prester Johns mentioned by 
early explorers. And now 
he is gone into the limbo of 
history. There let him lie. 


MHANK-AR’Chother'I own they laugh at any state- 

k ■ our? ment while a leader speaks. 

clari _ ” ■ :now If they do, this fact may 

SeptiiY TlVf TR TV reported so that the pub- 

vice j YJ ItA a AA U AllAii^if a re- lie can know that a partl> 

semi n? cular statement was made 

reluciani lu njun ^ blem in fun. In some cases, the 

seals was made in a lighter can be solved provided the reporters may take the in¬ 
vein. lie said that his re- politicians themselves are itiative and ask a leader at 
mark was made more in fun. prepared lo cooperate. For the end of his speech whe- 
J. P. ])ointed out that if instance, when a leader is ther he had made any re- 

Immnious remarks w^erc about lo make a light re- mark in humour and if so, 

taken literally, “life will be- mark in his speech, he can what w^as that. There is 

come a continuous risk and preface it by saying some- no doubt that most leaders 
public speeches lose their thing as follows: “Now, I will be willing to oblige the 
flavour”. lie described the wish to say with all the pre.ss in this matter so that 
reaction in Parliament to humour I can command all misunderstandings can 

his reported approval of that.” or, he can say, be promptly avoided. 

slapping the legislators as “Now^ I am going to add Parliament and the state 

“a .storm in the tea cup”. some flavour to my speech” legislatures can also do 
J\lr. Narayan’s explana- or he can specifically and much to prevent such 
tion raises several interest- categorically say, at the end “storms in tea cups”. Be¬ 
ing issues. How are the of his speech, which re- fore they protest against 
public to decide w'hethcr a marks were made in fun any statement of a leader, 
particular remark is made so that neither the press the Speaker would well to 
in fun or seriously? This nor the public nor Parlia- ascertain in advance whe- 
will not raise any problem ment will lake it seriously, ther he did make the re¬ 
in the case of those politi- Tlie press too can do mark attributed to him and 

cians who are seldom taken much to prevent the kind whether he meant it hum- 
scriously. For example, of misunderstanding which ourousJy or seriously. It 
w hen Air. Piloo Mody says has embarrassed Mr. .Taya- he clarifies that it w'as made 
tliat his party is capable of prakash Narain. For exam- in fun, the MPs and MLAs 
forming an alternative gov- pie, the reporters should can forget all about it. The 
ernment at the Centre, few carefully watch the facial chances are that in most 
believe that he is making expres.sion of a leader while cases w^hen a leader finds 
this slatemcnt in earnest, he speaks so it will give that his remark is going to 
In fact. Mr. Mody hardly them an indication as to raise a protest in Parlia- 
ever takes himself serious- whether a particular re- ment or state legislature he 
ly so that there is little mark is made in jest or will explain that it was all 
(haiK c of his remarks creat- seriously. Reporters should made in fun. 
ing any misunderstanding, also note the reaction of 

Rut wiiat about those poll- the audience to find out if MAHALAKSHMl 
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When You*re in Madras, do as the Madrasis do 



During her recent visit to Madras, Mrs. Gandhi is reported to have explained about the ('ongress merger. 


All Clean and Above Board 


On hearing, that ^fr. Tul Mohan Ram nos m Our Very Special Corrcs]H)ndent 

tracked him down and taped the follouina^ interview—Kd. 


qur Correspondent: Pra- 
nam Tul Mohan Ramji. 

Tid Mohan Ram: Pranam, 
Pranam. I feel I have a friend 
in you the moment you en¬ 
tered the room and j;reeted 
me in this particular way. 

O.C: I am flattered but 
what is .special in thc‘ way 1 
greetcxl you? 

T.M.R; It is the customary 
•salutation in Bihar unlike 
elsewhcTe where you say, 
"Namaste”, "Namaskar* and 
so on, I felt you are from 
Bihar and that made me feel 
that you were my brother. 

O.C: Mohan Ramji, 


T.M.R: Pondicherry? .\e\('r 
heard of it. \Miere is it? in 
Darbhaiiga? 

O.C: Nai \ai. Saab. It is 
in South India. 

T.M.R: South India’:^ I 
have ncM-r been south ol 
(Calcutta. 

O.C: And >(‘t \ou IiaM* 
.signed a inc'inorandmn for 
th(' grant of imj^oii liec’jices 
to some firms in Pondielienx ? 

T.M.R: What are >oii talk¬ 
ing about? 

O.C: Haveut )Ou been 
reading tli(' papers? 


T.M.R: I don't read them 
on prineiple. Tliey gj\e only 
bad iK'Ws. 

O.C: Blit Ini Mohan 
Ramji, the whole eounlry is 
rocked ))y the fnrorc' in Par- 
liannmt over 

T.M.R: 'Hie eonntry is al¬ 
ways rocked by one thing or 
anotiier all the time. Bihar 
was rocked by eartlupiake in 
tlie tbirlies. 

O.C: But this is lather 
special and eoneerns you. 

T.M.R: How does import 
lieenei's of firms in Pondi- 
elierrv conciTn me? 


O.C: \Mi\, von .signed a 
inemoraiwluin to tJie Com- 
ir.erit' Minister in 1972 ask¬ 
ing that import licences 
.should bi' givin to these 
linns. 

'I .M.H: Now vvlial is vvong 
ni that? 1 niav hav(‘ signed 
a HRMnorandum to that efifect. 
I sign any number of such 
memorainla. .Minosl all M.Ps 
do. My friend Jha a.sked me 
Id sign memoranda in a good 
cause and I alwavs oblige 
iin!i<'sitatin‘j:]y. After all. it is 
the duty ol the MPs to help 
godtl icinses particularly of 
till' piopie. 

O.C: But still, in this par¬ 
ticular memorandum, all the 
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otluM* sigiicituiTs wen.' forged. 

T.WM: Oil You are talk¬ 
ing al)oiil ll’iil ineiiioraiidiim. 
Now I gel \()u. Som('bod) 
sa\ing tlial 1 h' was from the 
CHI tame to me in April 
and asked me whether I had 
signed a nuinorandmn. 1 
said, as I ha\e now' told you, 
that I sign any miniher of 
sneh meriioranda. In fact 1 
told him that I sign so many 
tlial 1 ean’l ket'p eoniit of 
them. Then he said some¬ 
thing about th(' othtT signa- 
Inrt's in it being forged. I 
told him tliat I don't know 
anything about that and that 
all 1 eonld speak for is my 
signature and I own it. 


party concerned and asked 
me to sign it. I did. 

O.C: But that man was 
not know'll to you. lb* wa.s 
from far oflF South? 

T.M.R: So what? Does 
e\ery M.P. know' everybody 
ill the country? Does the 
P.M. know' everybody per- 
sonnallv in the country? We 
are not in Parliament only 
to help our personal friends. 
And after all, though I don’t 
know' where Pondicherry is, 
it is part of the country. It 
helx:)s national integration, 
doesn't it, that an M.P. from 
far oif Bihar should lielp a 
person in the South? 



Widespread droaght due to failure of monsoon—^News 


O.CJ; Bui, Till Mohan 
Rarnji, the whole of the last 
fortiiiglil, ParliaoKMit has 
bet'll roekt'd oy it and you 
take it so eoolly. 

T.M.II: How else should I 
tak(' it? My conscit*nce is 
clear. I was asked by Mr. 
Jha, who is a good frit'iid of 
mint* aiiil who used to stay 
with me to sign die inemo- 
raiidiim. He brought also the 


O.C: But. .. 

'r.M.R: Blit you chaps are 
difficult to please. If I had 
helped a man from Bihar, 
\ou would criticise me for 
being partial to my own 
fritnds. If therefore I help 
peofile I don’t even know, 
vou attack rue all the .same. 
Where does one go and w'hat 
do(*s one do? 

O.C: I see your point.,.. 





**O.K. get me a two kg. tin of Vanaspati. I won't jump.” 
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T.M.R: Tell me was there 
anything wrong in the grant¬ 
ing of the licences? 

O.C: No, No. The Com¬ 
merce Minister has said that 
the licences were granted ac¬ 
cording to the rules and no 
special favours were shown. 
In fact, if anything, the con¬ 
ditions attaching to the lice¬ 
nces wen' severe than in 
other cases. In fact it was 
merely a rectification of some 
inad>'ert(.*iit oversight as a 
result to which justicr* to im¬ 
porters of these areas were 
being denied all these years. 

T.M.R: Tlu're I didn't 
know all this and yet here 
you arc telling me that every¬ 
thing is clean and above 
board and it is merely a case 
of a wrong being righted. 
And y('t you talk as though 
I have done something wrong 
in signing the memorandum. 
'Tliis is the trouble with you 
chaps who are too clever by 
half. I act on my instincts 
and they are always right as 
it has Ix^en proved in this 
case. I may not know learn¬ 
ed words like you but what 
I do is right. A friend asks 
you in good faith to .sign a 
representation. You do, also 
in good faith. And only good 
can result from such a help¬ 
ful attitude. 


O.C: Very plausible, v( 
plausible. But then why all 
this rumpus about forgery of 
the other signatures? 

T.M.R: That I cannot ans¬ 
wer. I can answer only for 
my signature. I can sign my 
name and I am proud of the ^ 
fact and of the signature. 

O.C: But why did you not 
say all this when the whole 
country was discussing noth¬ 
ing but this? 

T.M.R: Why should I? Be 
sides, I was away, I told you 
in a remote Bihar village 
where newspapers don't reaclt 
you and even if they did I 
am not excessively fond of 
reading them. 

O.C: But what of the 
Radio? 

T.M.R: Who listens to the 
radio? Besides, there wa.s 
none where I was all these 
days. 

O.C: I think you should 
make aU this known to press 
correspondents. They are 
waiting outside. I beat them 
to it in coming to you first. 

T.M.R: Do you think so? 1 
Ask them in. (Exeunt Qm- 
nes.) 

JASON 
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Your's for the Asking 



C.P.I. (M) is to open talks with J.P. 


JT was my first visit to Bom¬ 
bay and it took place when 
miscellaneous groups from 
fisherwivcs against obscenity 
in films to Malabar Hill for 
the Malayalces were inundat¬ 
ing Sachivalaya with dharnas, 
inokshas and all the rest of 
it. Nareshs ofiice in Chur- 
chgate became my city base 
during that two-wcek stint, 
just as his Santa Cruz home 
helped me foil the Bullock 
Cart Senas attempt to thwart 
my plans of travel by train. 
As the Sachivalaya post office 
was but a stone s throw from 
Naresh*s office I used it as 
religiously as Evelyn Waugh’s 
reporter, fitting out for a 
special assignment in. Africa, 
buys hockey sticks for send¬ 
ing his dispatches, in a Lon¬ 
don store on the advice of 

ShaBbttff Wedclp 


And Quiet is 

his newspaper’s proprietor. 

Naresh did not know about 
my patronage of the post 
office, although my taking 
time out while he prepared 
to leave for lunch kept him 
mystified for some time. 
Finally, Friday evening dur¬ 
ing the drive home he asked: 
“Where do you disappear to 
while I come downstairs to 
collec’t you for lunch?” 

“To the post office, to 
keep my boss informed of my 
acliicvements here.” 

“Which post office?” he 
asked suspiciously. 

“The one across the road- 
cr-what’s it’s name-the one 
with all those armed police- 


Gopalapuram 

men aboiit-Sachi-Sachi.” 

“Sachivalaya?” he asked in 
astonishment, adding, “do you 
manage to be so quick be¬ 
cause of success or because 
of flight from the lathi-happy 
cops, who never care to look 
whether the knees and shins 
they are smashing are those 
of a hoodlum or a peaceful 
patron of the post officel” 

His words made the smoke 
from the foreign-made ciga¬ 
rette I was enjoying go the 
wrong way. After I had re¬ 
covered, I replied, in chaste 
Madras Hindi: “I’m glad 
Bombay does not belong to 
mel” Naresh did not care to 
look at me but just nodded 
half sarcastically as he con¬ 
centrated on the empty road 


past the Mahalaxmi Durgah. 
It made m(' feel very smug 
about Madras and the even 
tenor of its life. 

Days later I was in Delhi, 
where demonstrations in the 
streets by the Jantha and re- 
monstrations inside the capi¬ 
tal’s myriad Bhavans by State 
ministers are always in full 
swing. Most of the State 
capitals visited in a circuit¬ 
ous route to Dilli were in a 
similar state of such transcen¬ 
dental tamasha. It was about 
the only thing that suggest¬ 
ed I was still in the same 
country, and that the suc¬ 
cess of national integration 
was not confined to the im¬ 
porting of foreign-made for¬ 
eign liquor alone. After 
Lucknow and Patna I fek as 
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lliaiikFuI to tli(' Creator for 
jnakini; me a Madras as 
Mark Twain felt whik^ in 
Rome on that Michael 
Angt’Io (‘‘the elcrnal bore 
wlio l)iiik llu‘ eternal eity”) 
was dead. 

The Mecca oF l)andlis, sit 
ins and all thi' rest of it, 
Cahnllii, was tin* last slop 
on that i)rolraeled pilgriin- 
ajL^e ol Hhar.it Dharshan 
Jiist the day Ijclon' mv ar- 
ii\al, Tarim w.is nearly lyncli- 
cd l)y mislakc. by “(^loll 
Bi'iiair* screaming mobs at 
the gale' ot W l iters’ Building. 
Tanm is so radical e'vc'n in 
pri\at<' conversation as to 


w'as w'orth four measures of 
rice) his tiini out had earn¬ 
ed him. On becoming a 
newsman, Tanm rarely wore 
nion' than a bare shirt at 
any time, and at press con- 
Feri'nccs he could never find 
it, m(‘'aphoricallv .speaking. 
On that particular dav how^- 
e\cr, he chose to be different. 
Looking decadent bourgeois 
with sullen looks beliiiid a 
full sU'C'VC'd shirt embellished 
by a lit* and jackc't he made 
another departure. Forsak¬ 
ing his old faithful, the CjiI- 
enlta tram, he stepped into 
a ta\i with his usual retinue 
ol wid(‘-('y('d junic^rs and 
olher misec'Ilaneous aiidic’iice. 



make e\en the most de\out 
Naxaliti* seem like a right re¬ 
actionary in eompari.son. 
Once, when the iirofessor of 
MVslc'm l\)!ilical Thought 
was extolling Bous.seau, Tarun 
strolled into th(‘ class in a 
sleeveless banian, printed 
lungi and wiioden sandals. 
An hour la h r lie w as anc- 
lioning llu' luieai to raise the 
w’li(*rewith.il for the fine of 
Ten Rnpeis (\Nhcn a Rupee 


lie had to do a cpiick strip in 
order to b(' recognised by the 
moils and those inside Wri¬ 
ters’ Building. 

h’vcn though the Railway 
strikt* was well behind me it 
was imperative that f angle; 
for a ticket—with adccpiatc 
bait. I had lo rc'ach Howrah 
station by 1 p.m. Tanm urg¬ 
ed lo lake advantage of thc! 
Inncli-liiiv lull as Oalhonsie 


Pavt'd 



''He is able to defect only because we’ve used 
substandard cement.” 


Scjuarc' was sun* to be block- 
(*d from 3 to 5 p.m. by agita¬ 
tors and ]^olic(;men locked in 
unecjual Ixitlles. A glance 
at the Calcutta papers a 
roiiph' of days later revealed 
the accuracy of his forecast 
for the day and which in¬ 
cidentally, had saved me 
from being stranded on 
Strand Jioad. 

While searching first, for 
i 7 iy compartment and then 
for the berth and finally, 
during the journc^y of two 
nights and a day 1 wonderc'd 
if Calcutta was being evacuat¬ 
ed of all Malayalecs. If I 
did not at all clear my 
doubts with my garrulous co- 
passengers it w^as cither be¬ 
cause; I was the only Ii.stenc;r 
in that compartment or no¬ 
body paused to take a breath 
at any stage of the journey. 
I think it was the former. 
Yes, it was so, for everybody 
was talking at the same time. 

Alighting at Madras was 
such a relief that I willingly 
surrendered to the highway¬ 
men parading under the guise 
of taxidrivers. A couple of 
hoiir.s later I walked out of 
my home in quiet Gopala- 
puram to get to work. While 
at the bus stop a procession 
led by two men so drunk as 
to be supported by two each 


was making a bee line in my 
direction. The two in thc' 
lead wore rose garlands and 
sandal paste smears. I ask¬ 
ed the oc'casionally friencllv 
neighbour what it was all 
about. ‘They are going to 
picket against the removal of 
that iinnsrd street lap ob¬ 
structing thc new road in 
the new^ hon.sing colony near¬ 
by,” he c'xplaincd. Then, 
sc;cming to rc'member iny 
Icmg absence; added: 

“Don't forget, you live in 
the* same locality as the chid 
minister,” and pointed to the 
truck loads of helmcted 
policc'men waiting at the 
Gopalapuram intersection to 
arrest the instant martyrs. 
Tailing thc procession were 
thc customary wisemen of the 
area, analysing the issues of 
the day and betting on the 
numhc’r of such sorties the 
makkal (people) would be 
making upon Gopalapuram 
that day. 

A police truck with its 
lathi-wielding and helmeted 
cargo hanging around the tea- 
shop at the intersection sub¬ 
tly remind me everyday of 
thc even tenor of Madras life 
—and Naresh’s nod. 
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Grandmother Telling Ghost Stories 



Mrs. Gandhi has warned Congressmen of Opposition efforts to remove her from office. 


For Services Rendered 


T wish my ‘leader’ friend pie. My colleagues at the 
were alive today because office all advised me to call 
he would have enjoyed the on him. “Even if you do’nt 
present controversy about ever need anything from 
whether or not some elect- him, it is good to make the 
od legislators had used man feel you regard him 
their good offices to get highly. Does no harm, any 
import licences issued, to way”, was their argument, 
some one or the other. His 

comment would have been, I rang up his residence 
‘‘What is wrong in trying and the person who answer- 
to help friends? Or even ed said he was the Personal 
ordinary voters? Or any- Secretary. “I am a new- 
body who comes to you for comer to the town and I 
assistance?” would like to come and pay 

my respects to him”, I ex- 
I first met him when I plained, but apparently 
got posted to a station not this was not enough. “Pay 
far from Calcutta. In that him respects for what?” I 
provincial town, the head- was asked, 
quarters of the distnct, he 

was quite a legend and one “Just respects, you know; 
of the very important peo- a courtesy call, nothing 

ShnAartf 


particular”, I amplified. me in all these years with¬ 
out asking for a favour. 

“Is it a matter of transfer It is very refreshing, al- 
or promotion or superses- though if there were more 
Sion or any other trouble?”, Uke you I would not at all 
the man at the other end be happy”. He became 
persisted in his single- very friendly, and because 
minded enquiries. of this his Personal Secre¬ 

tary also told me things, 

“Nothing of the sort; just in confidence of course, 
to have the pleasure of which everybody in the 
meeting him, having heard town knew but was not sup- 
so much about him”, I said, posed to talk about. 

Very reluctantly, the man The procedure was this, 
asked me to come over at If you wanted anything 
seven that evening. The done, you went to the Per- 
‘leader’, I think it will be sonal Secretary and told 
simpler to call him Shri X, him about the problem, 
was delightful as he talked You were hundreds of miles 
to me over a cup of tea. away from your home and 
“You know, you are the had been transferred 
first person who has seen against your wishes, your 
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promotion had been held hundred the work was ac- 
up, 5'ou son wanted admis- complished and this was 


Round the Bend 


sion to a medical college, 
your nephew wanted a job 
or a permit to import a 
piece of equipment for his 
factory. The Personal Sec¬ 
retary told you Shri X 
could be ]iersuaded to put 
in a word to the right per¬ 
son by making an Urgent 
telephone tall to the Man 
Concerned at Calcutta, 
Delhi or wherever it was. 
You were naturally expect¬ 
ed to pay for the trunk call 
—and it wa.s suggested to 
you that a little contribu¬ 
tion, in cash, towards one 
or the other of various 
‘charities' in which Shri X 
was interested would also 
be a good gesture. The 
Man in Need said he under¬ 
stood and did what he was 
told. A transfer cost so 
much in ‘charity’; admis¬ 
sion to a college was predic¬ 
tably more expensive. The 
main thing was that the 
tariH' was laid down and 
no bones made about it. 
Also, whatever way it was 
done, in 93 cases out of 


undeniably a very good 
average. 

Some evil-minded per- 
.sons did go about hinting 
that this was a kind of cor¬ 
ruption and that while 
charging you for ‘Urgent, 
Particular Person’ calls, 
Shri X made only ‘Ordinary’ 
calls and that too on Sun¬ 
days or early mornings at 
ha If-rates. 

When he passed away in 
the fullness of time the 
loss was mourned by thou- 
.sands of people for whom 
he had pulled strings and 
got wrongs righted in a 
long life devoted to ‘public 
service’. I wish he was 
around today to help me, 
get a new card made for 
the .supply of Delhi Scheme 
milk. 1 am sure he would 
have waived the usual con¬ 
tribution to the charities, 
slapped me on the back 
and said, “You are a friend. 
'I’liis one is on the house.” 

H. R. LUTHRA 


'T'HEY also serve who 
stand and wait. Who¬ 
ever said it must have had 
in mind the patient office- 
goers, who stand and wait 
every morning opposite the 
Victoria Terminus for the 
Sachivalaya Special. One 
would think they must tire 
of it. But they do not. I 
can tell you that because 
I am doing my third year 
of standing and waiting. 

The other day as I bear¬ 
ed the bend and saw the 
fourth bus leaving, I fell 
into a reverie. Did I tell 
you that reveries are my 
passion'.’ This time it was 
about the car I hoped to 
buy someday and drive in 
past this very queue on my 
way to the office. I started 
making mental calculations 
about the savings I could 
make and the time it would 
take for me to buy a car. 
Saving Rs. 100 a month 
(that is possible for me be¬ 
cause 1 am still a bachelor 
of simple habits) it would 
take me about 25 years to 
make Rs. 30.000. To this 
I made corrections to ac¬ 
count for the increments 
and increase in savings, in¬ 
crease in car prices, Maruti 
making the scene, inflation, 
another West Asian confla¬ 
gration and oil crisis, failure 
of monsoon and other 
“global” phenomena. 


that I had no son. Why, I 
told you I was not even 
married! 

Did I tell you why I am 
not married? It’s all be¬ 
cause of the flat. You know 
how it is in Bombay. There 
was a time when you could 
get a flat if you were pre¬ 
pared to join hands with 
the landlord in circumvent¬ 
ing certain inconvenient 
clauses of the government’s 
tenancy laws prepared by 
the more thoughtful among 
the lawmakers of the Gov¬ 
ernment. And this was 
pretty easy what with the 
landlords knowing all the 
rules (and the loopholes) 
inside- out. But after this 
new legislation that the Gov¬ 
ernment made recently, it 
is the landlords that you 
have to trick. And that is 
a tall order, if you ask me. 
I would rather take on the 
Government anyday. 

After all my efforts, and 
those of my friends’ on my 
behalf, to rent a flat failed. 
I was left with the alter¬ 
native of building one or 
buying one. Well, that 
costs money and money 
more than cars cost. I did 
not even have the kind of 
money that cars cost. Again 
I made calculations, con¬ 
sidering escalation in real 
estate prices, cement short- 



That made it nearly 30 
years. Just about the time 
I would retire! The time 
for rest and peace. What 
would I do with a car then? 
I could not drive past this 
queue on my way to office. 
May be my son could drive 
to college. I thought, what 
the heck, I slog and earn 
and save just, so my son 
could drive to college. But 
then the smiling, innocent¬ 
ly young face floated be¬ 
fore me and I felt sorry all 
at once. I said to myself 
“Man, you could be more 


age, the New Bombay pro¬ 
ject coming up and so on 
and found that I could buy 
a house just after my retire¬ 
ment. If I added my PF 
and gratuity, that is. Any¬ 
way, that's too late to get 
married, I guess. 

So it is either the car or 
the flat. If I get a car I 
do not get a son to use it 
and if I get a son I do not 
have a car for him to use. 
Well, in either case I can’t 
use the car. 

Now I am going round 


“Your sore throat could be a blessing Sir. Tour flood charitable than that. After the bend! 

affected areas and your account wiU be a heart rending all he is your SOn“. Even 

story, well choked with emotion.” as I calmed down I realized JAYSRi 
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Hope for the Best 



The food situation in the country is not *dismar, says the P. M. 


Shadow of Bulsar 


^HAT happened in Bulsar 
the other day was merely a 
case, heightened by a touch of 
the macabre, of sons and daugh¬ 
ters following in the footsteps 
of their parents. Almost after 
every session of the Indian 
National Congress, hundreds 
and thousands of those who 
have made the annual caucus 
of the ruling party a success 
by their massive presence have 
a boisterous ticketless ride 
home on the national railway 
network which in all probability 
they have similarly patronised 
on their outward journey also. 

The modus operand! is that 
the party office tells the local 
railway to make suitable ar¬ 
rangements for the dispersal of 
delegates and others attending 
a session. Among the ‘‘suitable” 
arrangements is the opening of 
a special booking and reserva¬ 



tion office at the venue of the 
session and arranging of special 
trains for the returning dele¬ 
gates. This places on the rail¬ 
ways the entire onus of dett*r- 
mining how many people will 
travel, when and their destina¬ 
tion. The local railway makes 
a faint attempt to persuade the 
party office to requisition the 
special trains and pay for these 
in advance. The party replie.s 
that it is for the railway to 
make “suitable” arrangements 
to clear what is after all no¬ 
thing more than an extra rush 
of passengers. 

It has happened at times 
that a railway has arranged a 
special but it has run practi¬ 
cally empty. When visitors 
from far off places come to 
Delhi or any other big city 
they do not like to go home 
by the first return train, but 


prefer to linger on for a few 
days for sightseeing and lobby¬ 
ing for licenses, permits or a 
ministership. The railways, 
wiser by such experience, press 
for a requisition so that they 
can at a later date answer 
embarrassing questions from 
audit, but their resistance breaks 
down when a phone call comes 
from somebody close to the 
Railway Minister that “suit¬ 
able.” arrangements must be 
made. 

Thus a number of specials 
arc laid on as a part of the 
“suitable” arrangements. These 
are stormed by partymen who 
by the sheer weight of num¬ 
bers and the euphoria built up 
by days of feasting turn in no 
time an orderly railway station 
into bedlam. The ticket-collec¬ 
tor at the gate makes himself 
scarce and the station master 


is too busy switheing the empty 
rake on to the platform in be¬ 
tween a heavy grouping of the 
normal services to think of 
such a minor detail as tickets. 
A junior officer may be pre¬ 
sent to oversee arrangements 
but catering to the creature 
comforts of the “delegates” 
who rush him with all kinds 
of demands, he tactfully avoids 
the subject. 

This has been the pattern for 
d good number of years. It 
is part of a larger picture in 
which an average Congress 
worker in this country consi¬ 
ders himself above the law. 
But this is not to suggest that 
political parties other than the 
Congress do not attempt to 
stampede the railways into 
similar action, but with much 
less success for obvious reasons. 
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In the case of the August 9 
youth rally, a reservation office 
was opened at the Mathura 
Road Exhibition Grounds where 
the delegates were camping so 
that intending passengers should 
have no excuse for not buying 
tickets on the ground of lack 
of facilities, but only about 
200 purchased tickets. Most 
of the remaining, running into 
thousands, had obviously in¬ 
tended to travel free. They 
came to New Delhi station, 
ignored the booking windows, 
grabbed accommodation which 
had been reserved for other 
passengers on normal trains 
leaving them stranded and 
jampacked the compartments 
of the special trains, their 
hearts set on free travel, free 
food and free sex. 

Thus Railways in India are 
a handy milch cow for any 
political party to draw from. 
The Youth Congress president 
has legitimised such plunder 
by giving his blessing to ticket¬ 


less travel by students. He is 
reported to have gone on re¬ 
cord, ‘'the important point is 
not how they travel but what 
they travel for.” Who will 
decide whether the purpose of 
a journey is good or bad? The 
youth, whether they owe al¬ 
legiance to Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
or Jayaprakash Narain, will 
certainly be guided by their 
own judgement. 

If this logic is accepted, stu¬ 
dents travelling by suburban 
trains in Delhi, Calcutta and 
Bombay to attend classes need 
not buy tickets as they are 
travelling in the noble cause 
of education. The strongest 
motivation for travel in this 
country is religion and as no¬ 
body, will deny an Indian has 
right of pilgrimage, millions 
travelling to Hardwar, Ajmer 
and Amritsar need not pay 
fares. Even the train journey 
of a litigant on his way to 
answer a court summons is 
undertaken in a good cause as 


it helps to uphold the due pro¬ 
cess of law. Step by step, a 
rail ticket will become an an¬ 
achronism and future genera¬ 
tions will have to visit a museum 
to set their eyes on one. 

But this simplistic solution to 
the problem of ticketless travel 
and the rumpus that goes with 
it will not work as it will 
render jobless more than a 
lakh of railway commercial 
clerks, ticket collectors and 
travelling ticket examiners for 
whom the railways will not be 
able to find alternative employ¬ 
ment. So a ticket will be 
necessary for a train journey 
and those who do not buy one 
will continue to pose a pro¬ 
blem. 

Can we hope to find a solu¬ 
tion to ticketless travel by the 
youth, hooliganism and destruc¬ 
tion of public property? As 
these evils are bom out of 
party politics, an answer has 
to be found at the political 
level in the short run as well 


as long-tenn. In all <foeiincy, 
the sponsors of the rally which 
took place in the Capital on 
August 9 should accept con¬ 
structive responsibility for the 
loss suffered by the railways, 
the station vendors and the 
public who were turfed out of 
their reserved accommodation. 

In the long run, the party 
and its organs, young and old, 
should not regard themselves 
as a parallel government and 
bludgeon the national railways 
into doing all kinds of things 
beyond the pale of normal 
rules and regulations. 

A nation is not built by joy 
rides, but by hard work. The 
need of the hour is disciplined 
cadres, which has been neglect¬ 
ed by the Congress as its func¬ 
tionaries have been too busy 
in the scramble for minister- 
ship to have been able to find 
time for tending the grass roots 
which will throw up the leaders 
of tomorrow. 

G. S. KHOSLA 
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Throwing the Dice 


r\ECISION-making is a 
^ subject that is not mere¬ 
ly being raved about, of 
late, in the higher echelons, 
but has been blown up, by 
chaps who have probably 
a vested interest in the mat¬ 
ter, into a highly esoteric 
science not within the re¬ 
ach of lesser mortals. The 
dozens of periodicals, jour¬ 
nals and books that roll oil 
the assembly line every 
week dealing with some as¬ 
pect or other of this abs¬ 
truse subject at the micro 
—and micro-level need not 
even be seen to be believ¬ 
ed. With the aid of all this 
mumbo-jumbo, just how 
decisively and quickly deci¬ 
sions are taken—particular¬ 
ly at the policy-making 
level—^is a matter on which 
your guess is as good as 
mine. Referring to com¬ 
mittees, sub committees, 
special consultants; calling 
for more details are some 
of the ruses that are resort¬ 
ed to by chaps who are 
paid to take decisions. A 
dignified and safe method 
of shifting responsibility. 

Many decision-makers 
have a beautiful way of 
making decisions. They 
just don’t. To lend respec¬ 
tability to this negative ac¬ 
tion, they have given it a 
high-sounding name and 
call it ‘masterly inaction’. 
Things, as we all know, 
don’t wait for any one. So 
when the important pro¬ 
blem has sorted itself out, 
back comes the dust-laden 
file with order, ‘Matter 
disposed of. No action. 
File’. 

Though we seem to be 
making much of it, deci¬ 
sion-making is nothing new. 
It is in evidence at every 
stage since Adam decided 
to bite the forbidden fruit. 
If only he had put the 
theory of masterly inac¬ 
tion into practice, things 


would have been vastly 
different. It is a long way 
way since the first man 
took his first decision. 
Kings and philosophers; 
generals and great inven¬ 
tors—all have made mo¬ 
mentous decisions. And 
the world is what it is to¬ 
day due to their vision and 
courage that manifested it¬ 
self in the form of deci¬ 
sions. 

Even as we are progres¬ 
sing towards the twenty- 
first century, and blessed 
with all the qualitative 
tools at hand, this highly 
rated science has taken a 
queer turn which is practis¬ 
ed with an air of sagacity 
that baffles roe. The es¬ 
sence of this novel way of 
taking decisions is ‘leave it 
to chance’. To cite an in¬ 
stance. The land depart¬ 
ment of a certain state 
finds it difficult to disting¬ 
uish between the hundreds 
of genuine and spurious 
applicants for allotment of 
house-building sites. Noth¬ 
ing to worry: draw lots. A 
certain budget allotment is 
inadequate and there are 
many applicants. Decision: 
draw lote. If in the pro¬ 
cess the undeserving gets 
it. nobody can find fault 
with the principle. After 
all, dame luck has smiled 
on him. 

But, this worthy prin¬ 
ciple does not seem to be 
as novel as it sounds. We 
are told that the Greeks 
resorted to lots while elect¬ 
ing their state functionaries. 
Such of my readers who 
have read of the adven¬ 
tures of a certain King 
Pausole (Pierre Louis) 


would readily agree that at present is. The principle 
chance, if allowed a free could be extended to the 
hand, is the best decider, choosing of ministers, gov- 
That is perhaps why some ernors, chairmen of public 
wise man or other observ- corporations and so forth. 


ed that chance knows much 
better than we do. 

It is not without reason 
that our governments are 
regularly raising funds to 
augment their resources 
through lotteries which have 
by now become a part of 
our life. 

Apparently, the modern 
sages, with all their brain- 
racking research, have 
brought us to the acme of 
the science of decision- mak¬ 
ing. The very thing that 
the Greeks had practised 
centuries ago. This wise 
principle could be adopted 
with profit in the coming 
general elections. 1 am 
sure that in such an event, 
the sum total of parliamen¬ 
tary wisdom would not be 
one whit less than what it 


Many other important per¬ 
sonages could explodes into 
prominence from the throw 
of the dice. Even crime 
detecting agencies could 
emulate the principle and 
decide the identity of the 
accused by lots. The pos¬ 
sibilities are endless. And, 
then there would be no 
nepotism, no graft, no cor¬ 
ruption. Life would become 
infinitely simpler at all 
levels and all stages. Man’s 
faith in providence would 
be restored and everyone- 
that is anybody who is a 
candidate for any favour— 
would spend the major part 
of his time in his closet, 
praying. Man would then 
discover that God is indeed 
in his heaven and all is 
right with the world. 

TERRAE FILIUS 


Bonk loons to 
Fkostcole Stndios: 



^'Later you’ll come back to us as an unemployed gradu¬ 
ate for another loan to start something on your own.” 
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The Pill 


“'plIIS is iht’ way the Minister admits on the floor 
world ends Not with a of the House that his recent- 
bang but a whimper.” ly acquired youthful buoy¬ 

ancy is due to his having 
Those ominous lines from ol)tain(‘d the drug for him- 
T. S. Kliot's ‘Th(> Hollow self. 

Men” appear on tlii' fl-leaf 


of a highly entei-taining 
novel that I pickcxl up at a 
b(K)kstall the other day. 


The author. Chapman Pin- ^ 

clKT, was born in India, which T 

perhaps explains his preoccu- 

pation with the problem of ,^''"•‘>1''*. ‘f’l- USA, 


Thc sneeei'ding Labour 
C Government throus discretion 
to tilt' winds and soon the 
wonder-drug beconu's a part 
of the daily diet for the mid¬ 
dle-agi'd and th(‘ vtTv aged 
not only in Britain but 




over-population. 


India and the Far ICast. 

Baldness varnisht's almost 

^ ir o\ (‘might from male pates as 

Tli(‘ novel conc(*rns itself , , , . ., . 

. , , do hinging midriffs fnmi 

with the discovery of a nt'W , i r. 

, , „ ^ female ligun s. \\ onu'n in 

drug by a British scientist , 

, , . r 1 their se\enties enmd tJie 

and his very attractive female , , 

•issistanl. The drug has the ' r . 

f people dangle their iiilaiit 

iiniqiu' property ot halting ^ ‘ ‘ , . 

/ . f great aunts and great uncles 

and re\ersing tlu* process ot o • i 


t/V»+fyW“ 


Minister’s 
Effigy Burnt 


“It was a perfectly peaceful demonstration until someone 
pniiiled out that the efTigy did not resemble you.*’ 


and re\ersing tlu* process of y ‘ ^ nneies yyonis to retire, their own territory millions 

ageing. kiK'es. politicians in of people far away begin a 

Then cr..,H- the disasters P®"''*’’ s’ow and painful death. 

The Conservative Caivern- fonset'ii by the disoedited bdl-stop in biisin(.ss ims Not a shot is fired in anger 


nient that happens to be in 'rorics. Tliere aren’t snffi- 
power in the Britain of the , roofs to shelter the 
authors imagination dreads growing population and for 
some of the moral and social th(‘ first time in li\ ing me- 
sidf'-effeets of the n(*w ‘pill*, morv, India is unable to ob- 


Govt'rnnient offices. 


anu v,uvctimunL uiuv«. Russians soon have 

There is a call to the youth Americans, the BriHsh 
of the world 10 unite and 

revolt. _..... _ 


i K «urK. .o U..UC ai.» 

'■ begging for mercy until_ 

And while all this is hap- >'<>« for 




It tries to suppress its dis- lain itMid from lier friends pining the Russians simply yourself. The book is called 

covery but the nexvs leaks abroad because the latter jangh up their .sleeves. With '^ot with a Bang.” 

out and the Govcinment falls lace near famine conditions the exception of their Head Chapman Fincher may 

when the sexagenarian Prime lliemselves. jj, 

- diet of ‘the pill’, no one has phet of doom. A few days 

been allowi'd acce.ss to it. ago I read a newspaper re- 
This is because Russian port that 300 policemen in 

4 t /! scienlis'.s (‘xperimenting with Bremen, West Germany, aged 

WW-F f the earliest samples of the between 50 and 60, are tak- 

^ ^ drug (purloined from a top ing a five-month course of 

laboratory in Britain) j,ill,s intended to make them 
had already discovered that feel younger. The drugs, 

‘■ejuvenated pill-swallo- known as KH;3 and (3eran- 

develop a terrible tabol, should, it is claimed, 
allergy to nuclear make middle-aged men sleep 
radiation. better and work harder. 

^ Sq Russian.s, immune I wonder if a litter has al- 

- ^ —TT" from the danger themselves, ready gone up behind Ae 

decide to ignore the test ban Iron Curtain. 

and with each explosion in RAJ CHATTERJEE 

- n antm^ uu 

i't. ■' .ir/ ■ 
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The Bihar agitation is already dead, says the Union Home Minister, Mr Dikshit. 


Rustication 


“T ADIES and gentlemen,” 
the Head of Rotting- 
brain addressed us at the 
emergency staff meeting 
called by him. “You all 
know why I have summon¬ 
ed you here.” 

“I don’t,” grunted Prof P. 

“You never know any¬ 
thing,” the Head grunted 
back, looking daggers at 
him. “Well, Professor R 
has made several serious 
complaints against the Gen¬ 
eral Secretary of the Rot- 
tingbrain Students’ Union 
to me. He wants me to 
rusticate the lad. Now 
^ both the parties are here. 

' Let them have their say. 
Listen to them carefully, 
and tell me what I must 
do. Ftaut Prof R.” 


“The moment I began 
my Economics lecture this 
morning, GS started mak¬ 
ing monkeylike faces at 
me,” Prof R said in ex¬ 
tremely aggrieved tones. 


“I wasn’t making mon¬ 
keylike faces at you, sir,” mine. 
GS stoutly protested. 


“There!” Prof R bemoan¬ 
ed his lot. “Was a man 
ever so insulted? And 
when I asked you for your 
identity-card, you said a 
girl-friend had taken it 
away from you because she 
preferred your face to 


“Then what were you 
doing?” Prof R asked him. 

“I was trying to look like 
you.” 

“Why?” 

“A chum ^ave me a chal¬ 
lenge; be said you were so 
ugly, no one could assume 
your looks. And be was 
right; the class judged me 
a failure.” 


“I told you the truth, 
sir,” GS cried out. “Any¬ 
way, you didn’t need my 
identity-card; I’m so aston¬ 
ishingly well-known here.” 

“Then I asked you to get 
out of the class-room; you 
refused to budge from your 
seat.” 

“I couldn’t get up, sir. 
There was a lot of unexpec¬ 
ted chewing-gum under 
me.” 


The proceedings were 
interrupted at this point 
by the noisy entry of the 
staff-room peon. 

“Well?” the Head asked 
him. 

“I went to the gas-shop 
as instructed by you, sir,” 
the peon replied. 

“You secured the gas- 
cylinder?” 

“No, sir. Cylinders not 
in stock, sir.” 

“When shall I get my 
cylinder?” 

“After about six weeks, 
sir.” 

“Meanwhile, what hap- 
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pens to my cooking and 
all? 

'‘The gas man didn’t say 
anything about that, sir.” 

“Rascals,” the Head ex¬ 
ploded. “You bribe them, 
and they deliver the goods; 
you sit tight, and they ask 
you to wait indefinitely.” 

“They just laugh at you 
when you approach them 
for your gas cylinder,” 
wept Prof A. “They giggle 
among themselves. and 
point at you, and make you 
look a precious fool.” 

“That means wc’rc hav¬ 
ing a very serious gas trou¬ 
ble,” Prof K pitched in. 
leaving aside for a moment 
his grievance against the 
General Secretary. 

“You ought to see your 
doctors immediately,” sug¬ 
gested (kS, looking itiordi- 
nately grave and concerned. 

“Doctors? '* wondered 
Prof P, quite missing the 
bon mot. “Why doctors?” 

“If you have an acute gas 
attack, you see your medi¬ 
cal man, and he gives you 
the appropriate medicine,” 
GS clarified. 

“You’ve got gas on your 
brain, you impertinent 


young whelp,’ 
yelped. 


“Well, if I don’t get my 
gas without bribery and 
corruption, what do I do?” 
the Head asked the world 
in general and us in parti¬ 
cular. 

“Resort to bribery and 
corruption,” said P. 

“There is such a thing 
as kerosene,” Prof B poin¬ 
ted out. 

“Where is it?” the Head 
demanded. “Where is 
kerosene? Show me your 
kerosene, and I’ll show you 
a special increment.” 

“The man’s talking 
through his hat,” shoved 
i]i Prof “There’s no 
koro.sene to be had any¬ 
where for love or money, 
ladies and gentlemen.” 

“I use coal,” said Miss 
Peach. 

‘(’oal’s all soaked with 
water,” chipped in Miss X. 
“1 use fire-w'ood.” 

“Coal and fire-wood are 
a smoky, eye-burning, time- 
consuming business,” said 
Mi.ss Mamooji. “Electricity 
for me.” 

“Are you using an elec- 


Prof P trical apparatus in your 
kitchen?” Miss X asked her 
sharply. 


“Oh, no,” came the 
reply. “I get my grub 
from a hostel; but I think 
electricity’s best in the 
circumstances.” 

“That’s because you’re 
woefully ignorant of the 
fact that we’re in a con¬ 
stant state of power-failure 
and that our electrical gad¬ 
gets are more likely to 
electrocute us than do our 
cooking,” Miss X retorted. 

“No gas, no kerosene, 
no coal, no fire wood, no 
electricity,” the Head sum¬ 
med up the general fuel 
situation. “That’s the pro¬ 
blem; what’s the solution?” 

“Don’t cook; eat raw 
things; that’s the solution,” 
Prof C came out with his 
brilliant brain-wave. “Eat 
fruit vegetables, grams, 
etc. Eat nuts, ice-cream, 
chocolate preparations, and 
so on. Swallow raw eggs. 
Drink milk. Man lived on 
raw things in prehistoric 
times; he can live on raw 
things today. We must 
adapt ourselves to our cir¬ 
cumstances. If we cannot 
change our circumstances, 
we must change our own 
selves.” 

“What fantastic drivel,” 


‘"And you've the immor¬ 
tal rind to ask us to eat 
raw things, hein?” 

“Well, people who do 
not live with their fathers- 
in-law must somehow help 
themselves.” 

' ‘Preposterous! ” squeal¬ 
ed Prof R. “We’re met here 
to discuss the 'misdemean¬ 
our of GS, and we’re wast¬ 
ing our time talking about 
fuel!” 

“Natural,” whanged in 
Prof Z. “Prefectly natural. 
You always talk about 
what’s biting you at the 
moment. The other day, 

I went to hear a Ramayana 
recital, and heard for two 
hours the Ramayana man’s 
whine on the difficulty of 
obtaining essential food- 
grains. The man had gone 
completely off the rails, but 
isn’t that quite natural ^ < 
these days?” 

“Sir,” rang out GS, 
clearly and crisply, facing i 
the Head, “will you drop 
the idea of rusticating me 
if I get you all your gas 
cylinders?” 

“Oh, sure,” the Head 


commrnted D ‘‘You hastened to respond. “But , 

eating raw things, Prof C?” how’s that possible?” 



“No.” 

“Then what do you eat?” 

“All sorts of well-cooked 
stuffs.” 

“What fuel d’you use, 
and how do you obtain 
it?” 

“The question does not 
arise so far as I am con¬ 
cerned.” 

“Why not?” 

“I live with my father- 
iDrlaw.” 


“My father’s chief-agent 
for the metropolitan gas 
supply. He can send out 
special instructions to your 
gas-shops to satisfy your 
needs regularly,” GS amaz¬ 
ed us. 

“My boy!” sobbed Prof 
R, taking GS in his arms. 
“My dear boy! If anyone 
dares rusticate you, I’ll eat 
him raw!” 

And the gas blew up the \ 
rustication. 

M A MAZMUDAR 
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This week 25 years ago 

‘^^Have Mercy, O Lord!*^ 



Relief measures to ease the cloth situation and facilitate the re-opening of closed mills have 
been announced by the Industries Minister. 

—Shankar’s Weekly, Sept. 18, 1949 


Laugh and Grow Fat 

T3ECENTLY a ‘matrimonial’ laughs. But humour has that measured irresponsi- Nehru wrote in his 
■'■'■advertisement caught my deeper roots. It is an at- bility and solemn gaiety ‘Autobiography’ that he 
attention. “Wanted employ- titude of mind enabling which are the sources of used to take “Shirshasana” 
ed bridegroom. Bachelor one to see the ludicrous in humour. Some may even (standing on the head) for 
with a sense of humour pre- life and not to take mat- confess their lack of good its psychological effect, 
ferred’’. I did not respond ters too seriously. humour. It is no exaggera- The comic position increas- 

to it. But that set me think- Humour comes out of a tion to say that the succe.ss ed his good humour and 
ing of the importance* of contrast between man and of Parliamentary democracy made him a little more 
laugher in life. I remem- his environment—between in Britain is due to the tolerant of life’s vagaries, 
bered a definition of sue- his estimate of himself and quiet sense of humour of A sense of humour enables 
cess — “He has achieved his evaluation of others, the British. Nowadays a us to see life from angles 
success who has lived well, It is often mistaken for wit. sense of humour is indis- different from the conven- 
laughed often and loved But wit is the presentation pensable and invaluable in tional and the normal. As 
much”. of humour in words—the public life. The Indian Robert Bruns said 

A sense of humour means translation of attitude into Parliament had also often 
more than a capacity to form and language. When reverberated with the spark- “Would to God the Gift 
make jokes or laugh at Dr. Johnson told the young ling wit and humour of ^ 

them. Laughter is only the lady who wanted to learn Nehru and Patel. In these 

beginning of humour. One French that one tongue daj^s their tribe is fast To see ourselves as others 
may be able to judge the was sufficient for a woman dwindling. Recently some see us". 

character of a man by the —that was a witticism. M.Ps took our Field Mar- 
type of joke at which he Not all people may have shal’s ‘joke’ too seriously. 

8hi|digar^,WeeUy t? 
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Dead Halt 




J_JEAHD of “Hiik’-liana^ar” 
station? It is an unlisted 
railway station which even 
a railway gc’iieral manager 
admitted lia\ ing heard of but 
could not find in tlie Railway 
r.uide, lie learnt later that 
any plaee wIktc' pi^ople pnl- 
l('d tht' alarm chain and de¬ 
trained \\as known as “Ruk- 
thanagar,” tin* term being 
deri\(’d from the Hindi 
word “ruklina” (to stop). 


\\Jiich cases of “cord-pull¬ 
ing” were rc'corded. Varied 
w(‘r(' the ('xcuscs honestly 
offered by the passengers 
wlio indulged in the? luxury. 
Here is a sample of what 
they recorded: 

“Becaust' 1 was in a First / 
Class carriage with a Third 
Class ticket.” 

“To ask the Cuiard if the 



train stopped at....” 

Indc'ed, passengc-rs up and 

down th(‘ line are aware of “Because one of the peo- 
tlu' many “Riikthanagars” all pie in the compartment had 
over the coiintiy. Alann Jnfliicn/a and I did not want 
chain pulling is resorted to to eatch it.” 
by peoph* who want to de¬ 
train near their homes or “Becaust' Td left my hand 
place's of work, to e.scape bag in the Waiting Room”— 
without ticket, to ventilate a obviously Irom a lady, 
grievance' or simply to liave 

some fun. “Bi'cau.sc' I'd dropped iny 

jiocket handkerchief out of 
To thosi' who are interest the window.” 
in statistics, there are on an 

average, 21,000 case's of false “Hc'cause the idea came 
alarms on our raihvay t'very into inv head to do it, and 
month and that about 5,000 1 had to.” 
hours arc' lest (‘very year be¬ 
cause of the abuse of this Pt'rhaps the mexst hilarious 
facility. was this one from a voung 

Englishman: “I always stop 
One wonders whether any buses by the cord and I 
thorough study of th(' cause's think train is stoi)p('d the 

of alann-chain pulling has same w^ay. If I done any- 

ever been undertaken in this thing wrong I veiy^ soiTy and 
C'oiintry, which is sure to I hope >ou will let me off 

provide' lot of inh'resting this time. I won’t never do 

material to any research it again.” 

scholar. But tliere was an 

enUTprising railway corn- Xean r home there is the 
pany in England wdiich did story told of Mr. Ilerarrtba 
attempt something like it. Moitra, an austere educa- 

It kept a special book in tionist and father-in-law' of 
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it is not a marriage ceremony. The minister is 
celebrating silver jubilee to mark the twenty-fifth 
corruption charge made against him.** 


Prof. Mahalanobis who pull- One of the students got 
cd the alarm chain to stop down to take photographs 
his train in the middle of of the enchanting scene 
night. The reason: his grand- around. As the train left 
son travelling with him had after the usual halt he could 
turned 12 during the journey not get into the bogie. The 
and he could not bear the other students when they 
thought of the boy continu- r('alised this pulled the alarm 
ing to travel on half-ticket. chain. By the time the train 

had reached the next cabin. 

Alas, the days when men There the students made the 
like Mr. Moitra set such ex- fantastic demand that unless 
acting standards for them- their fellow-student left be- 
selves and their family mem- hind was brought they would 
bers seem to be over. Some- not allow the train to re¬ 
time back a group of stu- start. With great difficulty 
dents pulled the alarm chain they were pursuaded to per- 
of their train several times mit the train to move up to 

at Tlianjaviir Station on the next halt. i.e. Kasara sta- 

Southc'rn Railway because tion. In the proc('ss the train 
“Our class-mate who has was detained for nearly two 
gone to the tailor’s shop hours. 

(outside the station) to get 

his shirt stitched is not back Meanwhile, other enrag- 

yet.” As a result the train ed passengers on the train 

was delayed for half an insisted that the students^ 
hour—literally a case of the special bogie should be de¬ 
stitch not being in time. tached at Kasara as they 

had taken the law into their 
Here is another classic in- own hands. They uncoupled 
cident which took place on the bogie and the train final- 
the Bombay division of the ly left after another deten- 
Central Railway. The Bina— tion of two hours to the dba- 
Bombay Janata Express had grin of the waiting students 
stopped for operational pur- and their Professor who, 
pose at one of the cabins alasi stood helpless in the 
on the Ghat section between whole episode. 

Igatpiiri and Kasara. The 

last bogie of the train had “Ah, serves them right” 
been reserved for Roorkee you may say. 

Engineering College stu¬ 
dents. K. R. VAIDYNATHAN 
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Coffee Sessions 


black—magic ritual” 
—"eleven o’clock ses- 
sioii”-The C.C.” (Cats 
L Iiib) —"The you-know-what” 
- all this to discourage the 
\\T(’kly women get-togcthcrl 
l! is almost a foregone con¬ 
clusion that if the women 
number more than one with¬ 
in a radius of ten miles, the 
^\eekly (sometimes daily, 
depending on the members) 
session is a must. The cof¬ 
ife’ of course is to lend a 
sang-froid air to the entire 
thing...tea being too com¬ 
mon place and coca cola, 
lime-juice and other .soft 
drinks too unglamorous. So 
wv call it a "coffee session”— 
a nice, neat compact label 
^ til at covers everything from 
beginning to end, a first class, 
iiplo date dictionary of Who’s 
who? and Why’s why? 

It’s dead of night. Your 
iiiotlier-in-law has a tooth¬ 
ache. She insists she wants 
a sedative right Now. Your 
liu.sband stands distractedly 
l)v the bedside, helples.sly 
pulling out tufts of hair from 
his already thinnup scalp. 
You wait for the inevitable 
to follow. 

“Do something, Sarla,” you 
take charge, quietly, eflSqi- 
ently, discretly.. .like you've 
been doing most of yoiu- 
married life. 

“Walk across to flat no.- 40. 
Ground floor. Dr. Prasad 
lives there. Ask him to give 
you the medicine.. .yes, yes. 
Here. Six houses from our 
house.” 

Much later with mother- 
in-law asleep, toothache tem¬ 
porarily under control, hus¬ 
band tutns over cm bis side 
SI 


and grunts—"were luckly to 
have a doctor living near¬ 
by.” You sighi One can 
take it as a compliment 
really... 

Next coffee session. "My 
mother-in-law is a real pain 
in the neck” you confide in 
low tones. Conversation 
comes to a stand.still. “...bla 
... bla ... toothache ... 
Doctor Prasad ... Mrs Pra¬ 
sad ... Flat 40 ... husbands 
...limit!...” 

Well, the intelligent (as 
all women generally are ) 
sift the important from the 
sugar and spice and nc'xt 
time Mrs Gupta’s child has 
a pain in the middle of the 
night she knows no panic. 
Dr. Prasad lives at Flat 40 
...and the husbands carry 
on regardless, not asking 
once "How did you know 
about the Doc?” but asking 
a hundred times ‘Today’s 
the coffee session again?” 
Anyway, the intelligent sift 
the important... 

The latest fashions? “Have 
you seen Mrs X? What was 
she wearing?” Within one 
mornings session you have 
the year’s fashion on the tip 
of your finger including costs 
and expenses. The unobser¬ 
vant register only the "pick¬ 
ing on some poor dame” as¬ 
pect and miss out on the 
rest. 

The latest news, gossip, 
what-to-cook-the last mi¬ 
nute recipes—where to buy 
what, rate Judgements and 
who's cheating who? (Why 
that so and so "^charged me 
Rs. 15 for the samel), where 
to find the best vegetables, 
T need a cook” (advertise- 
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“First your father called me a pauper and asked me to get out. 
But later he agreed to our union when I told him that my father 
was a peon in Food Supplies Department.’* 


ment free of cost), avoiding 
child-problems (at the cost 
of oth('rs), a w(‘ll stocked 
marriage bureau (Mrs. X’s 
daughter is rather sweet.. . 
If you’re in such a hurry why 
not look up Mrs Z... .she 
has a daughter.. .Mrs T...) 
—as a source* of information 
there is about nothing to 
b(*at it. It serves as the lat¬ 
est bulletin on the* happ(*ii- 
ings in the neighbourhood. 

And if you put your mind 
to it and do .some v(Ty de¬ 
tailed .sifting.. .you’ll find it 
serves as a powerful detter- 
ent for activities well off tlic 
beaten track. “Have you 
you heard about Mrs Tan- 
don? Slic’s carrying on 
with ... Mrs Tandon will 
probably hear who she is 


carrying with, in as short a 
time as is possible on the 
grape vine and activities will 
either come to a complete 
standstill or at least appear 
to do so. 

The positive aspects are 
thus absoliitc’ly mind bogg¬ 
ling. But being a purely wo¬ 
men’s .sphere and limited to 
purely the women’s angle, it 
will follow fairly certainly 
that it will take the woman 
to appreciate it—the men as 
usual will follow the general 
pattern... what you cannot 
comprehend, you discount! 
But discounting women is a 
diflScult if not impossible 
task—and so the coffee sc.s- 
sion flourish and multiply! 

KAMAL SHEORAN 
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YOUTH 


Experience Unavailing 

JgXPEHlFNCE is a clearly-won, 

Hard gathered stone, 

That increases with age 

But does not—like baser eiirreiicy 

Decline in value! 

It is mucii like the profits 
Of a life-time's industry 
That the milbowner passes on 
To his son, when his days are done; 

With hopes of the hoard s increase. 

Wise ernploMnent and fruitful gain. 

So to think that his son's days 
Will be easier, if he shares 
This wealth that he keeps 
Unexpeiidable in this life* or the next, 

The Father argues in unselfish concern 
And tries, by whatever means he can, 

To wade of the pit falls, snares and traps 
That will confound his son 


Just as it did him, too, \ 

Several y(\ars ago, when in 
Impetuous }'outh, he headlong rushed, 

Dov/n the dark paths of 
Unexplored t(*rritory that constitute 
Both the thrill and danger 
Of living, erring and experiencing. 

But the son argues, to good cflFect, 

That his Talher’s currency * 

Is one that he cannot invest; 

It was gathered in the lights 
Of another time, another place- 
lake the old Victorian coins 
Looking pretty, with antique value 
But of use? Little enough. 

The road, indeed, that he intends to traverse 
Is different and lies in regions unknown; 

That his father and his generation 
For some* idea of pride or prejudice 
Left us below or beyond their station. 

“How, then, can you presume to advise,” 

Asks the son of his Father, 

“Me, and my generation 

Of things not known by your own?” 

BOBBY NAIR 



**What I went through in freedom struggle was nothing 
compared to what 1 endured before I could get my name 
included in the book.” ^ 

Shankar’s Weekly 





BOOKS 


Nehru’s Political Ideas 


SiSLECTED WORKS OF JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. Vol. 4. 
Orient Longnmn. Rs. tiO. 




'T*HE events in the two 
years: 1929 to 1931, 
loaded as they were with 
movements directed against 
the British Raj, obviously 
tend to place Nehru in the 
frame of a political leader, 
a peasant and trade union¬ 
ist. Most of the correspond¬ 
ence relate to his role first 
as General Secretary A.I.C.C. 
and then as the Congress 
President and unfold the 
political ideas which were to 
guide the destiny of future 
India. 

In most of the addresses 
and speeches the emphasis 
is on elevating India to the 
stature of the other develop¬ 
ed nations of the world and 
for that he decried the spirit 
of fatalism and a tendency to 


pendence of India. He would 
not brook much delay in re¬ 
acting the set goal and much 
of he had to advise his party 
cadres was a disciplined and 
whole-hearted struggle aga¬ 
inst the foreign rule. The 
prelude to the launching of 
the civil disobedience and 
the suit satyagraha are signi¬ 
ficant episodes covered in the 
volume showing the organi¬ 
sation and direction the en¬ 
tire national (‘ndeavoiir to a 
well set obj(*ctive. 

As a menu’nto to Nehi'u, 
the series should go a long 
way in perpetuating his illus¬ 
trious role in the emancipa¬ 
tion of th(» subjugated sec¬ 
tions of hiinianitv. In his 
life time and even thereafter, 
Nehru drew' much acclaim 



Marriage? Romance is food for the soul. Why should you 
adulterate it with responsibility? 


Too Much with Us 

With apologies to Wordsworth 

^HE Government is too much with us; late and soon 
Taxing and squeezing, it relieves us of our purses 

Little caring for our agonies and our curses-- 

We have given our votes away—a sordid boon! 

The agitatoress that bares her bosom to Apollo in June, 
The press that idU be howling in the morning hours. 

But, being committed, is lying low like vanquished powers— 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune. 

It moves us uot.—Ya Alii fd rather rather stand 
A prisoner shackled in an ‘ahirnsa creed otdwom 

So might /, living in this pleasant land 

Have intertyals that would make me less forlorn; 

Hatye sight of Gandhi marching with his noble band; 

Or heer great Tilak blow his triumphant Kesari—hom. 

S. M. SINHA 


accept everything blindly as 
pervading in the Indian so¬ 
ciety. He felt that if the 
prevailing sense of national¬ 
ism was combined with So¬ 
cialism, the day of freedom 
would be hastened (P-3). 
He laid great stress on the 
role of the Indian youth in 
revolutionising the thought 
and life of India which had 
impeded the onward march 
greatly^ 

Though a staunch suppor¬ 
ter of Candhiji, Nehru often 
expressed himself against 
certain measures. The Set¬ 
tlement with Lord Irwin in 
1931 though a victory for the 
Congress in many ways, 
came to him as a shock in 
ns much as it would lead to 
fhe suspension of a 4nove* 
^ent short of achieving its 
ultimate ^objective, the inde- 


and criticism. Placed as it 
was in the context of imme¬ 
diate and often shifting inter¬ 
national political kaleido¬ 
scope, the criticism often 
turned out to be hastily con¬ 
trived or was believed by the 
subsequent events. The se¬ 
ries is tiiiKjIy as an intelli¬ 
gent hindsight through the 
a systematic accumulation of 
his original writings and 
speeches. It may straighten 
many assumptions about him 
and will substantiate others. 
Hie exhaustive material 
offers many scattered refer¬ 
ences about Ne^'.s views 
on subjects detached from 
his immediate ^itical pre¬ 
occupations and provide an 
insight into his many-dimen¬ 
sional personality as the con¬ 
noisseur of arts and culture, 
literature and philosophy. 

KAILASH C. KOHLI 
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GARAM HAWA 

'T’wo score and seven years 
'*■ ago, the British brought forth 
on this sub-continent a new na¬ 
tion conceived in division, dis¬ 
sension and destruction. Some 
of us were witnesses to it and 
some victims. For both, the 
times are deeply etched in 
memory. Here is a page from 
th^it history when hot winds 
blew and with them brought 
mi.sery to many. 

The film gives an almost docu¬ 
mented account of a Muslim 
shoe manufacturer of .Agra 
who, bufTctod by circumstances 
partly and the instincUfor- .self- 
pre.scrvalion of his brethren 
mostly, goes through the tough 
times re.solutely. Kveryone 
around migrates to the newly 
founded Pakistan. But he slays 
pul. It’s my place and I’ve a 
place here- is his undeclared 
faith. The culminalio.'i of his 
agony lies in the suicide of his 
lovely daughter, jilted by her 
lover-cousins. Even this was 
brought out by the attendant 
times and changes in moods of 
the affected. 

The film sticks to the recount¬ 
ing of the misfortunes of one 
family caught in the web of 
political turmoil. A grouse 
that cannot be put away is, it 
does touch only the fringe of 
the problem. Where is the 
core, the delicate yet sure point? 
May be it calls for a rational 
lot to look squarely at the 
problem, say this is it and hold 
it for public view. Now that 
we have stepped into an era 
of regionalism, I suspect, we 
may never make it. 

The film would have remain¬ 
ed a documentary but for the 
brilliant performiuice of the late 



Balraj Sahni 


Munna his ttoughM. The Msm 
are true to life. Sathyu’s direc¬ 
tion attempts to give an over¬ 
view of things. He exhibits a 
penchant to look at things 
through and above, by taking 
as much as the camera can sur¬ 
vey. The scene at Chistlu^i^ 
dargah is an excellent composi¬ 
tion. 

Yet and yet. «.there is 
something missing. The flui¬ 
dity of narration. It is, sort of, 
intermittent. Probably so in all 
problem-films. The extent to 
which one will like this film 
is dependcnl on what he or she 
calls hiin.self—secular or com¬ 
munal. Whatever the person 
be, this really good film will 
make him or her go back to 
the yester-years and look at the 
entire problem in a different 
perspective. That is its success. 

JEEVAN REKIIA 

Chacha A jit comes and fawns 
on niece Farida Jalal. Tells 
Chachi they must stuff her 
with some dharma, sanskar etc. 
etc. The girl is a caged bird. 
This makes no sense. Two nit¬ 
wits, both of them tinkering 
with photographic gadgets, de¬ 
cide to play kidnappers. They 
take the girl and do not know 
how to ask for ransom. This- 
too makes no sense. Every ten 
minutes an oily, bad feller 
streaks in and after fiendish 
fisticuffs gets crossed by the 
red pencil of boss K. N. Singh. 
The boss is in both the camps. 
Knacks one out of senses. 
Forest ranger Pran flits in and 
out killing stuffed cats and, if 
any one talks, explodes with 
a throaty shuddup. Does this 
make sense? When you rack 
your brains about it and try ^ 
to know what goes on, hero 
and heroine indulge in songs. 
When everybody is fed up 
and the director is about to 
shoot himself, Pram and AJit 
fight a duel in the sun a la 


Balraj Sahni in the role of quiet dignity and characteristic Assisting him in his task is Western. This is Jeevan 


Salim Mirza. He it is, with composure, who brings rapport. Gita, simple and fresh, as Rekha. Sure, that makes sense! 









MUSIC 


Scholarly and Sonorous 


'THE four-day music and rate flutists and they piayed the focal duo. He must re- songs. Rhythmwise they 
dance festival of with vigour, virtuosity and alise that there is nchness were sure of their ground 
^ Sree Shanmukhananda San- assurance. Their repertoire in restraint too. T. K. Mur- and in kriti rendition too 
geetha Sabha was ushered had a wealth of ragas and thy on the mridangam was they showed taste and trite 
in appropriately with a au compositions and it was com- his usual confident self and scholarship. However Sa- 
fait flute recital by the ever mendably unhackneyed, his ‘tani’ was masterly. roja strains a bit too much 
pleasing duo—Sikkil Kun- They gave pleasant airing The vocal recital by in her alapana efforts while 

jumani and Neela. to everyone of the ragas Bombay sisters Saroja and Lalita sings with ease and 

Sikkil sisters are un- they played. However Lalitha on the second day effect, Saroja would do 
arguably splendid artistes their Kalyani (E Tavu- of the festival was sheer well to remember that 
whose musical gifts and nara), Kiravani (Kaligi delight. Blending and opening up the vocal chords 
technique are sans pareil. Yunte Gada) and Bahudari balancing their voices ex- beyond permissible limits 
They are fresh and convin- (Brovabharama) deserve cellently, they turned in a can be jarring to the listen- 
cing at every one of their special mention for artis- trim and impeccable per- er. their Natakapriya 
recitals and they gave tic articulation, able kriti forniance. From the start, {Sangeeta vadhyanatana 
ample evidence of their rendition and torrential they coloured their voices nataka priye rasike) and 
wide-ranging innovative in- kalpana svaras. Though it with the utmost subtlety Nattai werp thomnahiv im 
terpretative powers in the would be churlish to in- and their artistry made one « were inorougniy im- 
r recital under review, dulge in fault-finding while aware of every inflexion of accompany- 

It was refreshing and the reviewing such an able re- phrase and texture in the played with understand- 

steadiness, weight and cital, 1 was unable to tole- songs. Their singing was ing and the percussionists 

purpose all combined to rate Sikkil Bhaskaran’s un- varied and sonorous and contributed a lively ‘tani’. 

fill the music with maestoso imaginative violin support they were fully responsive 

quality. They are first- which at times atrophied to every nuance in the RAJESWARI 



Krishnaaya Thubhyam Namha 


pADMA Subrahmanyam see her unfold the appar- pavai’ and ‘Pillai Tamizh’, letter and Krishna’s feed- 
gave a fine performance ently paradoxical person- she gave a tremendously ap- back were the pieces where 
on the third day of the ality of Lord Krishna. The pealing account of the the mimetic talents of 
Music and Dance Festival myriad personality of Lord’s birth in a prison Padma came in all grandeur, 

organised by Sree Shan- mathura-nivasi from child- and his transfer to Goku- The musical score built 

mukhananda Sangeetha hood to Geetopadesa was lam. Be it the mirth of around the pleasing re- 
Sabha. Padma has master- admirably projected with the people of Ayarpadi or frain beginning with the 
ed the dance form with an apt abhinaya and artistic the lilting lullaby of Peri- word ‘Achuta’ was melody 
aura of total sincerity and agility. The tempo never yazhvar, Padma literally be- par excellence. Padma’s in¬ 
dedication and her intimate sagged from start to finish came one with the deeper trepretation of Krishna as 
understanding of the art and each aspect in the life shades of meaning mellifl- the friend of Sudama and 
‘ blossomed into a lively per- of the flute-bearer of Brin- uently expressed in the as the protector of Drau- 
formance. Padma evidently davan came alive with glit- lyrics. path! was an interesting 

considers art as a way of tering finesse. Her artful Kaliya Nardanam was network of artistic thea- 

experiencing a fusion of abhinaya coupled with the next scene for which tries. The finale with 

‘pleasure’ and ‘insight’ and charming exposition of relevantverses from Nara- Krishna as the supreme pre- 

she reaches this by various nritta made v^the presents- yaneeyam were used. While acher delivering Geetopa- 

levels of vivacious abhi- tion move with admirable the dance had virile mo- desa was scintillating in 
naya. clarity and delectable direc- ments, the music somehow conception and execution. 

Padma’s package for the tion. With a superb back- sounded a bit too much padma’s performance touch- 
present occasion was an ground score. Padma port- contrived. Even the late .x. it wno 

Ekartha, a string of dance rayed a living theatre ex- Anantarama Dikshitar ® r k > 

numbers built around a perience through bharata- would have felt uneasy splendid spectacle. Baou s 
common theme. Full hon- natya. hearing Narayaneeyam as violin and Swaminathan’s 


ours to her for reviving 
this interesting perform¬ 
ance design whieh truly 
provides an opportunity to 
the discerning artiste to 
k prove his or her mettle. 
Padma has rightly termed 
her programme as a Yagm 
ai4 it. was enlivening to 


With a verse from Pur- 
usha Suktam for Purvan- 
gam and a piece from Gita 
^vinda, wherein Jayadeva 
hails Kesava in all his ten 
guises, for Pushpanjali 
Padma proceeded to depict 
Krishna, the babv and grow¬ 
ing child. Utilising Thirup- 


presented on the occasion! 
Krishna as the musician, 
as the stealer of hearts, as 
Radha’s slave, as the heroic 
husband of Rukmani were 
all neatly portrayed with 
feeling and confidence. 
Krishna visualising Ruk¬ 
mani writing him a love 


flute gave adequate sup¬ 
port. Seshadri’s stage 
decor and Gopi’s lights 
were lively. But the sound 
system was at times ear¬ 
piercing. 

APARNA 




SPORT 


Hockey Eclipse 


QO, with the Asian hockey 
climax now only a memory 
—between arch rivals India and 
Pakistan—India continue to do 
without a major international 
title! Hut Pakistan’s much ex¬ 
pected victory (and consequent¬ 
ly India’s cioishing defeat) was 
already forecast, and here 
in these columns more bluntly 
than anywhere else. While 
several columnists were mis¬ 
leading us as to India’s “very 
good chances” for the Asian 
gold, it was always clear to 
the objective critic that India’s 
chances were in fact dimmer 
than in past Asian hockey 
meets. 

There was no doubt—to com¬ 
mentators, hockey oflicials and 
sports wrilors at the Games— 
that the better team won. 
Much the better team, I’d say, 
for in no department of the 
game did India match Pakis¬ 
tan let alone outshine it. 
Pakistan’s foi’wards were knife- 
sharp and hare-quick; India’s 
were leaden-footed and idea- 
bound; Pakistan’s halves and 
inners opened up the game by 


feeding the wings, India’s 
either cleared aimlessly or 
tried for the centre-line attack; 
Pakistan’s coordination in the 
forward line and understand¬ 
ing between the halves and the 
foi*wards W'as excellent. 

Where India came close to 
matching Pakistan was in 
defence. And here the bulk 
of the credit must honourably 
go to Aslam Shcr. A good 
deal also to custodian Fernan¬ 
des. Aslam W'as a wonder 
in defence; in the first clash, 
which ended 1-1 (through 
penalty pushes on both sides) 
he was forever the stumbling 
block for raiding Pakistani 
forwards, and when they got 
past him, there was the re¬ 
doubtable Fernandes. 

India is just not the team 
it onee was—say, 10 to 12 
years ago. ‘Team’, I stress, 
for individual brilliance no 
longer profits us. Even the 
celebrated Dhyan Chand w'ould 
not have done much against 
today’s Pakistan, West Ger¬ 
many, Holland and Australia. 
‘Combination is the word that 


is synonymous with ’team*, and 
this is what other countries are 
proving as they rise from 
strength to strength and claim 
titles (the Olympic gold is with 
West Germany, and the World 
Cup with Holland). Claudius 
the Indian team manager, re¬ 
gretted using ‘‘new tactics”. 
He said India must return to 
its old style of playing. Clau¬ 
dius! You, too? Where were 
the new tactics visible against 
Pakistan at Teheran? Scatter¬ 
ed, disjointed play and very 
poor penalty-comer shooting? 
And hasn’t India been repea¬ 
tedly beaten on its old tactics? 

There is no substitute for 
combination and guts, and for 
surprise tactics that do not 
form the real pattern of play. 
That’s where ‘surprise* comes 
in. Old tactics will cost us 
heavily at February’s World 
Cup to be staged at Kuala Lum¬ 
pur, where we’ll meet have to 
contend with more than just 
Pakistan—West Germany, Hol¬ 
land, Spain, Australia, New 
Zealand, Kenya... 

We shouldn’t woiTy about 


our defence—^it was really 
good. The trouble was that 
our attack was not biting 
enough to give our defence 
some reprieve. So we must 
concentrate on attack and the 
various formations and tactics 
that could form it from now 
on. Every game* produces a 
number of penalty comers for 
a clear goal, and all that’s re¬ 
ally needed is clean stopping 
and directed hitting. We have 
to get a couple of players to 
specialise, for field goals are 
now at a premium, and at 
Kuala Lumpur they will be 
exceedingly difficult to come 
by. There even Malaysia 
(whom we just edged past 2-0 
at Teheran) could cause us no 
end of trouble also. On their 
home ground, they could even 
hold us at bay. 

Above all, we don’t have 
any time to waste—only five 
months remain for the World 
Cup to get started. 

RINGSIDER 
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Animal World 


Rt. 11.50 


: Smuggling at Juhu Ra. 6.50 

lottars from a Fathof to Daughter Rs. 5.00 
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yThay Fought tor Fr—dom _ Rt. 4.00 

^Imwith Selaneo Rs. 2.00 

^phNt-Sparrowfs _^_ Ra. 1.00 

from a South Indian Vlllaga Rs. 2.25 


Taming Norgay 
Doctor's Talas 
Balloon Traval 
Nala DamayantI 
Four Naighbours 
Birds and Thair Famlilas 
Tha Housa by Tha Wood 
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Issued in the interest of LIC policyholders 

Pay your LIC premiums 
on time... 

and at the right office. 



It helps speed up 
claim settlement. 


Paying your Life Insurance pro> 
miums on the due dates is a must. 
It is also important to quote your 
policy number and to pay the 
premiums at the right office. Better 
enclose the premium notice with 
your remittance. Otherwise it is 
difficult to get the premium credi¬ 
ted to your particular policy and to 
issue the receipt. This in turn de¬ 
lays the settlement of your claim 
when the policy matures. 


Other steps you should take to 
prevent delays in the settlement of 
insurance claims are: Name your 
beneficiary. Submit proof of age 
and have it admitted in your policy. 
Inform the LIC of any change of ' 
address. 

Get he/p from the L/C agent from 
whom you took your poficy-^or 
contact the nearest L/C office—to 
make sure your po/icy is a/ive 
and in order. 
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Nepal, k Pakistan— 
Rs. 28.00; HaK-yearly 
i; 14.00 


Lanka: Annual Bs. 32.0(h 
f-yearly Bs. 16.00 

Ioanna, Afghanistan h Mal- 
s—Annual Bs. 44.0(h 
f-yearly Bs. 22.00 

other countries. Annua] 
y: £3.00 or US I7.0G 
equivalent in other cur- 


f'Mail Surcharge 

to surface MaO 


Wor Annual tubtcr^rtUm 
only) 

_ A Nepal: Bs. 40.00; 

; Lanka, Pakistan, Burma, 
an A Maldives: 

Bs. 58.00 

Arab Gulf A Iranian 
countries, S.E. Asia, 
Kong A Philippines: 
or f 14.00 


Continental Europe, 
East. East Africa A 
£9.30 or 121.75; 
£10.50 or $27.50 
LA., Canada, MeiioOb 
America, West Indies, 
New Zealand: £ 13.00 

laoBO 


quoted in pound 
or U.S. doUaro uM 
to equiodlenti in 
ourrendee at the offi- 
rates of exchange. 

4ote: Direct-mail subsctip- 
.tions are booked on pre¬ 
payment of the subs^p- 
tlon amount 
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you gave yourself a pensioa; 


Here is a special scheme to pive 
you extra security when you 
retire. Suppose you save every , 
month Rs. 100 in a 
Post Office for the next seven 
years (ask for National Savings 
Certificate V Issue). Beginning 
from 1981 you will get back 
Rs. 198 every month for seven years. 


Your initial Rs. 100/> par month will 
have grown nearly four times I 

There is no age limit for this 
scheme. It is open to all — men 
and women. 

Nor Is Rs. 100 the limit. You can 
invest Rs. 200, 300 or 500 per 
month. You will benefit more. 


Added benefit from 1981 onwards 


Continue the scheme, add only 
Rs. 2 to it every month and buy 
fresh certificates. From 1988 
onwards you will receive every month 
Rs. 396 for the next seven years. 

ASK YOUR 
POST OFFICE OR 

NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMISSIONBN NAOPi 


What 


What 

you reeelvf 

First 

T-yrs. 

Second 

7-vrs. 

Third f; 

7-yrs. 

Rs. 100 

Ptin* 

Rs.2 

p.fTI. . 

Rs. 396 

p.fH* ' 








FREE THINKING The Man of the Week 


l^ANY people have started talking in gloom, if not 

of doom, of the future of mankind. A few years 
ago, it was the fear of nuclear holocaust by delibera¬ 
tion or miscalculation that worried the thinkers. Just 
now it is the depletion of energy resources, decline in 
food production, inflation, population growth and the 
continuing danger of nuclear war. As the world in¬ 
creasingly becomes one unit, the problems of one part 
of it become the problems of the others. Inter depen¬ 
dence in this sense has already come into existence. 

This can be combated only by another positive 
inter-dependence whereby despite variations in the 
form of government and ideologies, some means can 
be designed to make a world economic plan. It is 
immoral and suicidal for instance that on one part 
of the earth farmers should be subsidised not to pro¬ 
duce crops when in another countless numbers are 
starving or living below the subsistence level. It is 
just as immoral and self-destructive that powerful 
governments should set aside vast sums of money 
and complicated organisations to produce more and 
more weapons, conventional or nuclear, because they 
fancy threats to their sovereignty. 

In effect, the world today is at the mercy of a 
handful of affluent nations. They decide the questions 
of war and peace, the distribution of wealth, the pat¬ 
tern of international behaviour and the pace of eco¬ 
nomic growth. Aid which was meant to accelerate 
the growth of under-developed nations has become a 
regulator of the direction which the economy takes 
and thus a controller than a booster. Without fully 
accepting the Chinese point of view that the two nu¬ 
clear super-powers are lording it over everybody else, 
there is every evidence that without their concurrence 
and approval nothing very much can happen. 

Part of the reason for this situation is the weak¬ 
ness and divided will of the poor nations. The non- 
aiigpftd nations at one point were expected to stand 
up unitedly against pressures from ouside. But this 
group has become ineffective because of rivalries and 
suspicions. It all began with the falling off of good 
relations between Inffla and China. Its collapse was 
fi^er helped by the formation of blocs such as the 
Isiawiip group within the group of tte non-aligned, 
^t will it not seek a way out of this situation and 
emerge es a compact group to change the formidable 
clmllenges that lie ahead? If it does not, it is not 
but the world itself that may 
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The Man of the Week 

R EZA shah PEHLAVl, 
Shainshah of Iran, who is 
on a short visit to India has 
proved to be one of the 
adepts at the political game. 
He is in with all groups. 
Even those that are warring 
with one another. He has 
kept his country out of Mid¬ 
dle East einbroilments but 
taken an active part in all 
the affairs of the area. He 
has retained his links with 
the West and kept an ear 
cocked to China. He has 
always had a friendly lobby 
in India even when from time 
to time he states that his 
first sympathy is with Pakis¬ 
tan. 

The world situation has 
undoubtedly helped him to 
exercise his influence and 
power over a very wide 
area. He is in fact the origi¬ 
nator of oil politics and it 
speaks of his ability that he 
has been able to keep the oil 
producing nations on a tight 
rein. He has not aUowed 
the immense wealth that is 
pouring into his country to 
set off demands for demo¬ 
cratic reforms in the politi¬ 
cal structure. 

One would like to think 
that occasionally he is dis¬ 
turbed by the ghost of Mos- 
sadeq, the Iranian Prime 
Minister, who first gave the 
European and American 
owners of Iran’s oil a big 
fright when he announced 
his intention to nationalise 
Iran’s oil. He was immedi¬ 
ately declared a disguised 
Communist and Russian 
agent. But then he is 
not afraid of ghosts even if 
the ghosts turn out to be 
precursors to the present 
situation where the Shah is 
the greatest radical of alL 
No man however clever 
and able, can continue in 
power unless he continuous¬ 
ly represents the will of his 
people. The Shah knows 
that and though he may oc¬ 
casionally imprison his poli¬ 
tical opponents he has tried, 
not without success, to keep 
in tune with the national 
aspirations. He will be in 
trouble the moment he is 
out of tune. After all ruling 
kings are always in greater 
danger than ruling Prime 
Ministers or ruling Presi¬ 
dents. 


J arri glad that I wasn't a 
candidate for the presi¬ 
dency or I should only have 
added another disappoint¬ 
ment to the many that have 
come my way since the time, 
moH' than 50 years ago, when 
I wanted to grow up and 
lead an army of the size that 
was commanded by Lord 
Kitchener. 

Oddly enough, 40 years 
later I found myself living 
in a house on the road that 
had been named after my 
I'.ero. Of course, it’s named 
after soiiK^one (4se now and 
I live at the other end of 
Delhi my former colleagues 
had hoped would be 'a long 
and happy retirement’—spe¬ 
cially the ont*s that had been 
waiting for promotion. 

I try and avoid getting 
into situations that may end 
unhappily for me but I don’t 
always succeed. 

The other day, for instance, 

I bought myself five State 
lottery tickets in five sepa¬ 
rate seric's. (Five is an aus¬ 
picious number for me as I 
have a wife and four daugh¬ 
ters). The fellow who sold 
me the tickets looked as if 
he hadn’t had a square meal 
for a wc^ck and I bought 
them more as my good deed 
for the day than in any hope 
of winning a prize. 

A few weeks later when 
the results were published I 
was delighted to see the num¬ 
ber of one of my tickets 
among the five-hundred ru¬ 
pee prizes. I immediately 
sent off an express telegram 
to the director of the State 
lottery concerned and then 
despatched my ticket to him 
by registered A.D. post as 
instructed in the newspaper 
announcement of the draw. 

After a week or so I receiv¬ 
ed a letter from the direc¬ 
tor, returning my ticket and 
advising me to take another 


False Hopes 

iook at the list published in 
the ncjwspapers. I did this 
and found that while the 
number was there all right, 
it was in a different scries. 

In these ninc^ years since 
my retirement I have become 
quite reconciled to at least 
one disappointment-that of 
editors either ignoring my 
contributions to their jour¬ 
nals or sending them back to 
me with unfailing regularity. 
Some of them, 1 must admit, 
have gone out of their way 
to be helpful. Sometime ago 
one of my short stories was 
returned to me with a note 
from the features editor say¬ 
ing that while he liked the 
beginning and the eixl of my 
story, he thought that its 
middle sagged like the cakes 
that his wife occasionally 
bakes for him. 

Another editor returned a 
'middle’ to me with the re¬ 
mark that it had a “non- 
sequitur” ending. Not being 
any good at Latin phrases, 

I looked this one up in the 
O.E.D. to find that it means 
‘illogical reference’ or 'para¬ 
doxical result.’ 


This got me thinking of 
the number of things we say 
or do these days that are 
without sense or logic. For 
example, we go to war to 
preserve peace. We throw a 
party to end all parties and 
the next morning we eat a 
hair of the dog that bit us. 
Our young men try to look 
like anything but young men 
by growing beards and 
spouting existentialist cliches 
by the dozen. An increasing 
number of our young women 
are going about in ‘bell-bot¬ 
toms’ that make them look 
like sailors on a spree. 

And every now and again 
our ministers assure us that 
in everything they do they 
have? the good of the common 
man at heart. But on the 
February 28 each year (and 
sometimes in the middle of 
the year) the Finance Minis¬ 
ter makes a speech as a re¬ 
sult of which life becomes 
vastly more difiBcult and ex¬ 
pensive for people like myself ' 
who have a fixed income. I 
should like to know whafs so 
'uncommon’ about us. 

R. C. 



"We don’t wish to give the impression that we employ 
air hostesses who appear even older than smne of our 
aireralt.’* 
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Lefs Nationalise Smuggling 


\ 



**lt is fight to finish/’ says Minister Ganesh, referring to the recent action against smuggling and black-marketing. 


A Fish out of Water 


Always ahead of others, our Very Special Correspondent has secured the following cx- 
clusive interview with Haji Mastan. now under detention at the Yerawada gaol Mr Mas- 
tan's replies have been translated into English for the benefit of the readers, thus un¬ 
fortunately missing the special flavour of his Tamil answers. But that could not be helped. 

-Ed. 


Our Correspondent; Vana- 
kkam, Haji Saheb. 

Haji Mastan: Tamil Teri- 
yungalaP (You know Tamil?) 

O.C: Not to mention Urdu, 
Malayalam and the rest like 
you. 

H.M; Quite a linguist, eh? 
I could use you, you know. 

OC: What! I 

H.M: Of course, you have 
to be trained. Why don’t 
you report to Mustapha in 
Kilakarai? How good is your 
Gujarati? I can send you to 
Surat, if you were good in 
it. 


O.C; Look here Mastan 
Saab, I am a newspaperman 
and not a smuggler. 

H.M: That you are not. 
But I can make you one. 
What do you get at this 
newspaper? 

O.C: I am ashamed to 
mention the figure. 

H.M: Thcrel You won’t h 
ashamed to mention the 
figure I shall give you, though 
it may be dangerous. All our 
present troubles have started 
because one of our chaps 
boasted of the money he 
makes. 


O.C: Listen! I am a res¬ 
pectable man with a stand¬ 
ing in society and I resent 
your suggestion that I am a 
potential smuggler. 

H.M: Come off it Aiycrel 
All of us are pot(?ntial smug¬ 
gler material, some better 
than others. And as for res- 
Iiectability, I moved in the 
most respectable circles until 
all this MISA nonsense start¬ 
ed. And when I get out, I 
hope to take up where I 
left. Why, even that Ganesh 
said that I moved in the best 
circles. 


O.C: But Mastan Saab, we 
arc .straying from the point. 
What is your reaction to this 
operation clean-up? 

H.M: Clean-up? What arc 
you talking about? Just be¬ 
cause you have put a few of 
us in gaol, you think that 
you have cracked the ring? 
As a matter of fact, I am 
here most willingly. I want¬ 
ed a couple of yc^ars rest and 
I would never have had it 
if I hadn’t been arrested. 1 
am most grateful to the Go¬ 
vernment, believe me. It is 
not me I am worried about. 
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It is the country. weren't for the black money? big pockets and small poc- rice«... 

O.C: What will happen to Wait till the whole thing kets and that means econo- H.M: Well, I can get you 

tile country? It would be a comes crashing down, mic activity. Into how mo- that out of what we smug- 

better place for top smug- O.C: But employment? ney people’s pockets have gle to the Arab emirate, 

gh’is being put out of the H.M: Direct and indirect you put money? There? I have proved my 

way and all this distortion in employment running into O.C: Ahl Well, I never point. 

th(‘ economy being put an thousands? How about the had much in my pocket to O.C: Still, it is all iHegiti- 

end to. courier service we run, the be able to put something in mate and improper. 

H.M: You have beem read- vast distributive network, the other people’s pockets, 
ing your own tripe, I see. employment to fishermen we H.M: What irks me is to 
Do you reali.se that if you give? And then the boat- be treated like a pickpocket, 
did put an end to smuggling, makers, and the transport I have never picked a poc- 
you would be knocking the workers in the fleet of lorries ket in my life. I have never i| |.u ^ • -.u 

bread out of the mouth of we use for transporting got something for nothing. W®ii, that is 

Inindreds of thousands of goods? And about indirect Everything I buy has been 

pc’ople? Do you realise that (*nipIoyment—well, I don’t paid for and I have been a womedr 

your economy will be para- know whether you know any man of word. I deliver the H.M: About what? 

lysed by the lack of fin- economics. goods I promise and I have O.C: Now that you are in, 

ance of essential activities? O.C: Can’t say I don’t. mwer let down anyone. You they will unearth all your 

Tliank Cod that (‘v(^iything H.M: Nor do I, not the can ask anyone. I have never misdeeds, find out about 

will l)e normal after all this kind that get written about, things that come from your hoarded wealth and 
c'xeitement dies down. I am merely a coolie and cheated. What does it matter take it all away. 

O.C: I don't understand learnt my economics in the if what I sell and buy are H.M: Let them try. I have 

yon. Are you arguing that clocks. Look, when you buy abroad? You don’t have it. my rights, same as you and 
smuggling is a good thing? and sell, you put money in You want it. I provide it. I have the money to pay 

H.M: A far better thing people's poc'kets demt you? The rest is organisation. I th 0 best lawyers, which is 

than what >011 are doing. W hen you do, they spend it believe in giving people more than you can do. And 
All this nonsense about black they put money in other what they want, which is as for my property, never 
monf'y—dn you know that ]K'o]fl('’s pocket and they in more than what your govern- you lose sleep over it. 'ITiey 
half tbf' things that arc pro- turn buy and sell and so on. ment does. What do you arc safe in documents that 
diicc d lodav will e( use to be Thus money move's and so do want now? A watch, a radio, none can question. Did you 

]nodiieed if there was no goods. Tliat is economics, a tapc?recorder,_ Imow that the Income tax 

black money? Where; would isn’t it? Well, I have; put O.C: Ah! none of these department is my tenant?, 
be your film ineliistry. if it ine)ne'y in people’s pockets, thing.s. Perhaps a little Did you know that I pay my 

taxes same as you and that 
tax is a hundred times, may 
be thousand times what you 
pay? 

O.C: Yes, but only a frac¬ 
tion of what you ought to 
be paying. 

H.M: That is for the in¬ 
come tax people and later 
the courts to decide isn't it? 
And lawyers must live, 
mustn’t they, the same as 
journalists? As for me, I am 
happy to be here, with all 
its enforced rest. Look at 
that poor chap Bhakia. He 
has had a heart attack. Now, 
with this detention, I shall 
spend some quiet time away 
from all worries and read 
the Quoran*^ and reflect on 
life. Poona has an excellent 
climate and it was thought¬ 
ful of the Government to put 
me here. Thank Ganesh and 
Dikhshitji for this kindness 
when you meet tihem next 
will you? And now be off, 
because it is time for my 
namaz.” 

JASON 


Another Great Wall ? 



It is reported that China is stockpiling nudear anns. 
Shankar’s Weddy a. 


H.M: Who is throwing 
the first stone, may I ask? 
How legitimate are your 
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After Tr^es, Men 



A park for fossilized trees is to be developed in Tamil Nadu. 


Paper Economy 


WHEN it comes to legis- and occupying a prominent 
lation, our rulers have place in the capsuled 
an uncanny knack of light- achievements list that has 
ing upon fields which offer been buried for the poste- 
the Neatest headaches or rity) antidowry Act. Who 
involve the highest expen- will give evidence against 
diture in the matter of en- the felony? Surely not the 
forcement. Take prohibi- aggrieved bride’s father 
tion for example. How do who has after marriage a 
they expect the letter of greater interest in keeping 
the law to be enforced by the groom outside prison 
a police force which often bars than his own parents? 
feels the confiscated stuff Or a officious outsider bulg- 
is too good to be thrown ing with an outraged civic 
away and hence consumes consclerce, whose testimony 
It, and has sympathy en- will be worthless before 
ough for the weakness of the angry protests and 
the apprehended to arrive righteous indignation of 
at some monetary com- the two parties concerned 
promise to give him a in chorus? 
secdnd chance? ' Still the pieces of legis- 

Or take the all but de- lation may not be altoge- 
fhnct (but still very much ther useless they afford 
al^ in the statute book ample opportunities to let 


off steam and wax eloquent except for the services, 
haranguing against the tourists, license-holders and 
moral and social evils which those who could find satis- 
alone stand in the way of faction in inferior illicit 
the country not overflow- stuff if they could hood¬ 
ing with milk and honey, wink the enforcement autho- 
and while it leaves the so- rity. The results were 
ciety, well accustomed to gratifying. Liquor shops 
take such naivete, tomfool- disappeared overnight, and 
ery or ideosyncracy in its street brawls and drunken 
stride with the accumulat- orgies ceased to besmirch 
ed experience of five thou- the fair name of the coun¬ 
sand years of recorded his- try. Prohibition offenders 
tory, undisturbed to seda- grew less and less as enfor- 
tely, unobtrusively follow cement officers grew richer 
its course, it can be made and richer with the re- 
to look great and monu- wards of virtue, and but 
mental in capsuled chro- for the Railway strike, and 
nicies. “Barely a decade Opposition tactics, and IT 
after assuming power, the evaders, and smugglers, 
party gave its first vigorous and Green Revolution that 
blow to the entrenched turned to a sickly yellow, 
evils of society. Drinking and the CIA, and the im- 
was made taboo overnight, pact of world-wide infla- 
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tion, honey and milk would ing of demand. Newsprint signs a declaration form, not misunderstood.) wm 

have flowed in the streets allocation was reduced; we can reasonably rest as- conserve cement. A stipu- 

of the country_ “Or,” as government advertisements sured that the rule is not lation that every cup of 

soon as the party could were drastically cut in select violated. A few surprise coffee or tea cannot be 
find time after consoUdat- cases to allow papers more checks will be in order, of sweetened with more than 
ing its position, it embark- space to print news, and course, and a random super- half a spoon of sugar (3/4 

ed on Itold social reforms select presses were burnt surprise check on surprise spoons in the case of back- 


designed to rid society of down to conserve paper, 
the many cancerous grow- But demand went on expan- 
ths that ate into its vitals, ding, and the government 
The anti-dowry Act was was on the verge of appoint- 
one such measure, and pas- ing another Commission to 
sed in the teeth of opposi- go into the matter, when 
tion, it abolished the evil they lighted on the sole 
dowry system from the factor that accounted for 
land. Never since Sati was the paper drain. It was 
outlawed has the land seen the reckless profligacy dis- 
such bold strokes of far- played in the matter of 
reaching reforms. Girls bringing out giant size mat- 
were now free to marry riage invitations and greet- 
without having to pay ings. It ate into our slen- 
dowry, and it is significant der paper resources, and 
that not a single case un- the government that had 
der the Act ever came to successfully fought food 
the courts, which proves scarcity with miss-a-meal 
how popular the measure campaigns, regulation of 
was and how the provisions courses in feasts and put- 
were carried out implicitly ting a ceiling on guests, 
all over the country. If was ready with a solution 
there were not immediate- without having to appoint 
ly a spate of marriages and any committee or holding 
a bigger spate of children, a seminar. The paper con¬ 
it was largely thanks to trol order was the result, 
the work of Family Plan- which stipulates a ceiling 
ners...” of 500 sq. centimeters for 

And the recent Paper wedding and greeting cards. 
(Conservation and Regula- When once this legislation 
tion of use) Order, 1974, is comes into force, paper 
eminently suited to be in- saved by compulsory con¬ 
cluded in the class of formity to government 
legislations mentioned stipulations in the matter 
above. of the size of invitations 

For a long time, it ap- and greetings will go a long 
pears, the government was way in meeting the coun¬ 
sore perplexed seeking a try’s scarcity in the corn- 
way out of chronic paper modify and to that extent 
shortage. The Paper (scar- bring about a saving in 
city) Commission had after foreign exchange, 
seven years of hectic ac- Enforcement of the pro- 
tivity brought out a 20,000- visions of the order should 
page-report (which could not present any dilficulty. 
not be printed for another It will be too expensive if 
five years for want of suffi- we have to engage an 
cient paper) which made army of inspectors and 
the epoch making finding field workers to make pre- 
that the scarcity was due dawn swoops and surprise 
to demand outstripping sup- checks in post offices, RMS 
ply. Since supply could Vans, printing houses and 
not be increased for want marriage pandals to detect 
of resources, after priority violation of the order. Let 
allocations for Sikkim, us make each man his own 
nuclear tests and war policeman. Let him dec- 
against poverty. Trade Uni- lare that the invitation or 
on Movement, price rise greeting card he prin^ 
and population in general, does not exceed the size 
the standard solution was permitted—^if for every 
attempted, namely, curtail- card he sends by post he 


checkers will ensure that ward classes, political suf- 
there is no let-up or laxity, ferers and the physically 
And the declaration form handicapped) will save 
need not be more than say enough sugar to enable us 
300 sq. ems in surface area double our export to Sri 
—^we can’t afford to have Lanka at pre-waif rates. A 
eight-page declaration forms general order enjoining 
for gathering information, switching off electric lights 
Similar economy mea- and fans after 9 p.m. (with 
sures in other fields should suitable exemptions in fav- 
pay dividends that will pro- our of the weak sections of 
vide enough incentive even society and politicians 
after impounding 50 per labouring for the people’s 
cent of the net increase, welfare will conserve suffi- 
Currency notes can with cient power to get us 
advantage be cut to a third through the driest summer 
of their size—^the measure (should God choose to non¬ 
will also reflect the true cooperate). A ceiling on 
value now obtaining, be- daily mileage of private 
sides making a sizeable sav- vehicles except State cars 
ing in currency paper and taxis engaged by Cen- 
(which can be made use tral Ministers in Mysore 
of for the next bout of will conserve fuel to such 
deficit financing). Stamps an extent that we may 
cannot be made any smal- even export Ankleshwar 
ler without straining the crude to Addis Ababa to 
eyes of the postal emplo- help the pace of democracy 
yees, but ballot papers can there, 
be made considerably smal- Similarly by clamping a 
ler—^it will also give a sub- ceiling on the fuel one may 
tie indication to the voter use per measure of cereals, 
as to the fall in value his cinemas and other enter- 
vote has undergone since tainments one may go to, 
the day he first got it. shoes and chappals one may 
Manifestoes can be reduced possess, postal article one 
in size drastically: by simp- may use we may effect 
ly drawing attention to pre- great savings in the strict- 
vious ones, a manifesto can ly private or individual sec- 
become a very .simple and tor that is sure to have a 
brief affair. Of course some salutary effect on our econo¬ 
distinction will have to be my, reduce per capita con- 
made as among parties, in sumption and increase per 
proportion to their strength capita savings. All this 
and following.. If the Con- may prove a little difficult 
gress is given say 10000 sq. when it comes to effective 
ems of manifesto space, enforcing: there is bow- 
the Forward Bloc or the ever one item w^h at 
K.S.P. cannot be given least half the population 
more than say 2 sq. ems, will welcome with gusto 
and anything over and and which we Wy safely 
above that can only come leave to them to enforce 
as a liberal gesture to the without fear of misuse or 
weaker section of a society laxity—^reduction in wear- 
ge toe stronger big bro- 

Other measures condu- clothing 

cive to economy and as one is permitted to wear in 
easily enforcible suggest public, 
themselves. A ceiling on 

floor space (I hope I am SIS IIANZI 
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I Did it and Imsi My Job 



Sanyasis can play a part in helping India, says Mr. Jatti. 


King and Common Man 

T'HE king was angry. So Tamil smugglers could not clerks of Slow Running 

he was going to tour meet the demand in the (and Swift Robbing) branch 

his kingdom. That was the countries that wanted to of the Aryan owned Cow 
way kings let off steam in whisper for it. and Calf Express were the 

the Tamil country, by mak- judges, 

ing a Idt of T.A. — and a On such occasions the 

fast statuette or two cram- Civil Supplies staff were When he was doing so 
med with precious stones, most co-operative. They many and such good things, 
Those were the days when never failed to donate, to- the king could not under- 

the Cauvery flowed with wards the competition for stand the clamour of his 

milk and the Coovum, with forging the Food Minister’s subjects for rice. He knew 
nothing but honey. Burden- signature, many casks of they thrived only on milk 
ed witt hundreds of wagons alcohol, from illicit distil- and honey. He had a hunch 
of surplus rice the king led to, that symbol of na- there must be some force 
sent it all to any country tional integration-foreign- impelling them, and a fur- 
that so much as even whis- made foreign liquor import- ther hunch was that the 
pared for it It mattered ed at Pondicherry. Com- new force is the court jes- 
little even if the country petitors had to observe only ter, and alien, who had to 
was as distant as beyond one rule: the person whose be sacked for making pas- 
the Narmada* (modmm signature has to be forged ses at his favourite nautch 
Gujerat) and the rulms need not necessarily be liv- girl, 
thmre, Sanskrit tqieaklng ing, much less still in office 

savages. That is, it was or holding that portfolio. The king’s first halt was 
alwi^ availal^ wbenevw Third parfies like the goods Xanjamalai-Uzhalmalai on 



the east bank of the Cau¬ 
very, a large town of shady 
but prosperous and stingy 
traders. It was also reno¬ 
wned for its never-to-be- 
finished steel plant and 
municipal councillors who 
crossed and recrossed the 
floor at every meeting, ex¬ 
cept when the exhibition 
subcommittee is in session 
to enable them to defect 
everyday. Being a truely 
socialist organisation the 
exhibition subcommittee 
collected 500 sovereigns as 
rent per stall but did the 
applicant the favour of a 
receipt for only 200. But 
the king liked the town for 
another reason as well. He 
had ^ent many a happy 
day as a schoolboy, when 
pocket money was perpe- 
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tually running short and he 
had no one to touch for a 
copper except the panshop 
owner at the coi’ner of the 
fort. In those days when 
the ubiquitous red triangle 
was not even dreamt of, 
the coppers multiplied into 
3i sovereigns and the shop¬ 
man just managed to get 
an lOU. 

When the prince became 
king the shopman framed 
the lOU and hung it, so 
that no passerby could miss 
it. Unruffled, the young 
king began hold all his 
durbars in that town at 


ten about in his school com¬ 
position classes. So excit¬ 
ed was the king on seeing 
the statuettes, with their 
secret knobs which when 
screwed revealed the dia¬ 
monds, that he praised the 
people of Lanjamalai-Uzhal- 
malai rather extravagantly. 
The traders had to gently 
remind him that it was they 
who knew his worth and 
not the common man. Had 
he known it he would 
not be making such a fuss 
over rice. It was there in 
plenty explained the tra¬ 
ders, but the masses did 
not know how to buy it. 



that shop-and thereby prov- If only His Majesty would 

ed the making of the man permit them to educate the _ 

he nearly ruined two masses, all those cartoons 
decades earlier. in the Aryan Press would 

disappear, and the dismis- of 6.75 lakh diamonds was proprietors of nautch dens, 


As news of the king’s 
arrival spread, no one car¬ 
ed except rice millers and 
traders. They w'aited at 
the panshop. They bow¬ 
ed low when he alighted 
from his air-conditioned 
chariot drawn by 50 horses, 
and prostrated before him 
to tell him how lucky they 
were to have a king like 
him-of true blue blood. 

Then they offered the 
nazaruna in a silk ponna- 
dni (shawl). It was a 
king’s ransom of five lakh 
diamonds stuffed into statu¬ 
ettes carved in the likeness 
of the heroines he had writ¬ 


sed court jester would go 
out of business. 

Seeing the ponnadai, the 
shopman did not wait for 
a decent interval to elapse 
but took leave promising to 
meet the king at his next 
halt, the west bank town 
of Tiruttapatti. If the king 
was the making of the 
panshopman it certainly 
was not by the custom he 
or his regal name brought 
him. Even as the king dis¬ 
embarked from the barge 
he found the shopman lead¬ 
ing a chorus of rice mer¬ 
chants .singing of his im¬ 
mortality. Their nazarana 


sardined in figurettes of 
his reigning favourite nau¬ 
tch girls. 

By the time the king re¬ 
turned to his capital he had 
drained his kingdom of 
diamonds. Curiously, he 
found that not a single com¬ 
mon man had come with 
any offering. Only rice 
dealers kept giving him 
diamonds all the time, and 
they were already making 
a killing even when they 
sold half a measure. He 
knew his subjects were ace 


casinos and movie moguls 
with their hatchetmen and 
a cast of thousands were 
in a queue before the palace. 
Each was holding a gold 
statuette in his hands. 

Still, no common man. 
It so enraged the king as 
to make him drop on his 
knees to bite the carpet, 
forgetting he had recently 
banned such Aryan handi¬ 
crafts as that. Foam rub¬ 
ber cushions will have to 
do he told himself and stood 
up. While doing so his eyes 


tax-dodgers, unlike those in fell on a jutka horse, brows- 


the neighbouring kingdoms, ing in a dustbin by the 



“Your organisers led me to believe that delivering the 
key note address would mean being presented later 
with a golden key and a lot of currency notes.’’ 


and were rolling in dough, 
especially of the patent 
Dravidian complexion vari¬ 
ety. Yet they did not seem 
to realise they must keep 
their king will stocked with 
lucre of that tinge, to main¬ 
tain their dignity. 

Stung by what he 
thought as a deliberate in¬ 
sult by his subjects during 
his tour he prohibited all 
recreation. The moment 
his edict was heard over 
the Aryan Tamil Radio an¬ 
other chum of his school 
days got busy. Pretty soon 


palace walls. Shouting 
‘aiyoh, aiyoh' (which the 
Greeks later corrupted into 
Eureka) and snapping at 
the cushions in his Jiands 
alternately, the king ran 
out-fully togged, crown and 
all with ponnadai trailing, 
to ban racing. Still no com¬ 
mon man;,which, left the 
king with just a card in 
his hand—a snap election. 
When he plays that, the 
common man must show his 
hand, and the king thinks 
he’s got him this time! 

> SHAH 
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Between the Two Fires 



The Tamilnadu Congress (O) has left the issue of merger to Mr. Kamaraj. 


Student Senators 


'pHE West Bengal Govern¬ 
ment has just announced 
its decision to accept stu¬ 
dents as representatives on 
the senates in the state’s six 
universities. It seems likely 
that West Bengal’s example 
Avill be soon emulated by* the 
other universities in the 
country. It appears desirable 
therefore for the union gov¬ 
ernment to lay down a few 
guidelines for student parti¬ 
cipation in the university 
senates. 

It has now become fash¬ 
ionable for the bureaucrats 
in Delhi to issue guidelines 
on various subjects. Whether 


the guidelines really guidi* 
or misguide is a different 
matter. But in regard to the 
students’ admission into the 
membership of the senate s it 
is better for the Union gov¬ 
ernment to lay down some 
broad principles so that there 
will be some uniformit)' 
tliroughout the country in 
implementing this decision. 

Firstly, it should be de¬ 
clared that the students who 
arc chosen to sit in the senate 
should not be too studious. 
If they are very miicli 
absorbed in their studies, is 

there not every danger of 
their neglecting their work 


in the senate? The very inir- 
pose of having students in 
the senate will be defeated 
if the candidati's chosen hap 
pen to take a serious inter¬ 
est in their studi»\s and there¬ 
by remain indiflerent to their 
work in this august academic 
body. 

.Secondly, the student re¬ 
presentatives in the senate 
sliould not b(* in a hurry to 
finish their academic career 
in the normal course. Mem¬ 
bership in the senate carries 
a great deal of prestige* even 
in our devalued universities. 
Therefore, as far as possible, 
the students chosen to sit in 




the senate .should be able to 
look for\N’ard to a fairly long 
tenure in this office. 

thirdly, then* should be 
no npp(*r age limit for stu¬ 
dents who w ish to enter the 
senate. It seems undemocra¬ 
tic to impose any ceiling in 
rc'garded to age for mem¬ 
bership of the senate. After 
all, there is no upper age 
limit in our country to be- 
com(* MLAs, MPs, Ministers, 
Chief Ministers, Prime Mi- 
nist(T or President. 

Fourlhly, the student re¬ 
presentatives in the senate 
should have .some first-hand 
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knowU'clgc of tlu* malprac¬ 
tices in examination. This 
experience and expialise will 
sland lluMn in j^nod stead 
wlien prol)l('ms relalinji to 


senate be ('xampted from at- 
tendinj' their rej^ular classes? 
Slionld they be subjected to 
llie .same deseipliiie (or in¬ 
discipline') as the other stii- 


examina'j’on relorm come u]) dents? Should the student 
in the senate' lor discussion senators hi' e\amp‘.ed from 


student scaui- 
(()iirs(', lia\e 


and dc'eision. 

FifthK', the 
tor slu)nld, of 
tl)(' ^ift of the i>;ah. What he 
speaks in the sc'iialc’ is not 
so nnieli ol impnr‘anee as 
how h(' speaks. Students who 
take' an ohjeetixe vii'w of 
prohlems and who weij^h 
thc'ir woids hc'fore expre ssing 
thi'ir views should haxe no 
place in the* se nate. Students 
who have' ilistim^nislu'd them¬ 
selves on1\' in studie s she)nld 
also he* deharre’d IreHii the 
si'ua'e' siiie'e*. p;e neial\. the\ 
wall rc'inain loe^ shv and may 
fail te) assert the*mselves bold¬ 
ly espeeialh whe*n heated 
disenssioiis lake* i^lace* on 
x arious asj)( c ts oi i‘dnc*a- 
tional policy. 

Finally, the'n* an* se)ine de- 
I'eate' issue's to he* consider¬ 
ed. Should sludc'iUs who are* 
ehosen as mc'inhcrs ol the* 


appc'arinj.; at some or all the 
nni\ ersily e*\anhnalions? What 
ha]ipe‘ns il tlie student sena¬ 
tors fail in their e*xarniiiation 
even after ofiFering ge’uerons 
grace* marks? 

The* West Bengal Govern 
UK n'\ decision to accept 
stndc'nl representatives in 
the senate* has come in for 
criticism Ironi certain cpiar- 
te rs. For instance', a national 
dailv wrote* that this decision 
should have he'C'U delc'rred 
"until academic life in tlu* 
univ e*rsilies is Ic'ss chaotic*'. 
But if this condition is to he 
Inlfilli'd, we may have to 
wait indefinitely for introduc¬ 
ing this sound and .salutary 



“The only development is J. P*s call to students to shun classes 
for n year/* 


students’ participation ‘will curriculum and examination 
reduce senate proceedings reform, production of better 
to a farce”. Is this argument textbooks and improvement 


justified? l^u's it not actual¬ 
ly amount to a slander on 
the student community? Stu- 
dc'iits as such are not repre- 


of teacher competency. Who 
can say that our student se* 
nators will not be able to 
offer bright and original 


re form! Moreovc'r, w'hal are rented in our legi.slaturcs and ideas on these topics espe- 


tlic* criteria to dc'Cide W'lu 
tlii'i* the chaos in academic 
lil(* has ])eeom<* “more” or 


other (’Ic’ctivc! bodies but arc cially in improving teacher 
their proeec'dings as dignifi- competency? The universities 
c'd and decorous as they will also have to consider 
*k '''i ? .should be? Did not Presi- bow to provide more ameni- 

dent CTiri, in his farewell ad- tie.s to students such as hos- 
7 Ik* pap(’r also argiu d that dre.ss to Parliament, express tels, health centres, cafetaria 

his deep regret at tlie dis- and so on. In this field also, 
-- orderly scenes in our legisla- student senators can make 


tiires? 



a useful contribution. It 
seems a pity therefore that 
the proposal to give represen¬ 
tation to students in the se¬ 
nates is not being properly 


The fifth five-year plan en¬ 
visages vast cliangcs in the 
pattern of university educa¬ 
tion both from the point of appreciated, 
view of numbers and quali- 

ty. The total emolument of revolutionary 

students for university edu- generally been 

cation is estimated to incre- opporftion in the 

asc to 4.65 million in 1OT8-79 “ “O 

compared to .33 mfflion in 


“Better you wear a cap before going in. Your scalp may 
reminil him of the kharif crop.** 
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1950^1, 0.54 milUon in 1955- 
56, 0.74 million in 1960-61, 
1.69 million in 1968-69 and 
3.00 million in 1973-74. Some 
of the major issues that our 
universities will have to con¬ 
sider in the Fifth Plan are 


tation in the senate should 
also not prove highly success¬ 
ful provided suitable guide¬ 
lines are issued and follow¬ 
ed, more or less on the lines 
indicated in this artiole. 

MAHALAKSHMI 




Past Master 


UE had made a small 
clearing in the crowd¬ 
ed market place, his own. 
Hemmed in by a cold drink 
stall on one side and a pan 
and cigarette vendor’s shack 
on the other, he faced a 
tangled mass of cars and 
scooters parked higgeldy 
piggeldy. A group of curi¬ 
ous onlookers and (idle ad¬ 
mirers surrounded him as 
he stood — a khaki-shirt- 
gray-dboti clad, stocky 
figure—over his client, seat¬ 
ed on a straight backed 
wooden chair, his sole in¬ 
vestment in bis business. 
He appeared absorbed in 
his work, yet it was evident 
from the exuberant enjoy¬ 
ment of it that he exuded, 
that he was not unaware of 
the attention and interest 
he aroused. He knew he 
held the stage and un¬ 
ashamedly played to the 
galleries. 

From my corner of a 
parked car I had watched 
the market scene, with bor¬ 
ed indifference, impatient 
to be off and out of the hot 
midday sun, till suddenly 
my attention was riveted 
by the masseur and his 
antics. As I watched, the 
casual interest deepened in¬ 
to amused absorbtion in the 


performance of the jolly 
“tel-malish-champi wallah.” 

There appeared to be 
absolute empathy between 
the champiwallah and his 
client, a feeling of such 
mutual trust, respect and 
bonhomie, that one could 
almost feel it radiating out¬ 
ward in ripples and com¬ 
municate itself to the on¬ 
lookers. The client had 
surrendered his head to the 
masseur in complete con¬ 
fidence, to do with it as his 
wisdom and expertise dictat¬ 
ed and the masseur in turn, 
aware of the trust reposed 
in him, returned the com¬ 
pliment by putting forth 
his best effort. 

He held the head in a 
firm grip and pressed it 
hard from all sides. Then 
he poured a little oil in his 



“Novo Poor! Look how they are making a vulgar show 
of their new found poverty.” 


about with lightening speed, 
his feet remained firmly 
on the ground, planted 
slightly apart. 


gossip with the more than 
willing loungers round the 
stalls. This over, they got 
back to the final session, 
the masseur rubbing his 
hands with gusto. There 


At the end of the First 
hand and massaged it well Movement, he stepped back was not a sign of fatigue, 
in, twirling the head a little five paces, held his arms boredom or impatience on 

over his head, shook back either of the faces inspite 
his sleeves, and cocking his of the fact that the mercury 
head to one side critically had climbed as high as it 
surveyed his man. Then would go that summer, 
like a wrestler, moving in 
for the kill, he advanced 
and delievered a series of 


ftom side to side. He end¬ 
ed each little movement of 
his hands by bringing them 
above the head in a flourish 
which ended with a resound¬ 
ing clap. Done quickly in 
succession, it sounded as if 
be was engaged in a 
Spanish castanet dance. 1 
almost expected him' to 
stamp his feet and pirouette, all round. To be followed 
but even as his hands flew by a kneading of the knuc¬ 
kles on the head. It was 


The Finale was an im¬ 
pressive act—a repetition 


short and sharp karate of the routine done in quick 
chops on his client's willing time, working up to a 
head. Back and forth and crescendo of claps overhead. 

It was undoubtedly a vir¬ 
tuoso performance by a 
maestro, full blooded, co¬ 



enough to make even the 
most obstinate tension beat 
a hasty retreat, and the 
circulation to gallop madly 
like a runaway horse. 

After this both the mas¬ 
seur and the client got up 
and stretched their limbs 
and made for the tea stall. 
It’s over I thought, prepar¬ 


lourful and throbbing with 
life. It deserved an un¬ 
stinting ovation and I al¬ 
most found myself clap¬ 
ping. So much effort and 
all for the modest amount 
of one rupee. 

His verve and enthusiasm 
for his work, makes the 
white aproned, coldly effi- 


ed to look for a new inter- cient masseurs in the spot- 
est. But I was wrong. It Icssly hygiemc clinics with 
was only end of session their latest gadgets, seem 


"No doidM the auke-op 
the c o wBe tte WBa ■ak ea 


yon yean yooiger. But 
tweatf yoan iMer.” 


One. Soon they were back, 
going through the same 
routine, with a few other 
variations like tweaking the 
hair and pulling it up 
straight etc. At the end 
of this it was time for a 
cigarette break and a little 


very dull, sterile and ane¬ 
mic, by comparison. 

How I wish I could have 
had the courage to bow 
my head before him then 
and there! 

PUSHPA SUNDAR 
n SMtember Wii 
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U P. AGRO HELPS BRING YOU 
PROSPERITY BY... 


• Turning Green Revolution into a reality by supplying improved Agricultural Implements; 
Threshers of different HP. Cultivators, Disc-harrows & Disc ploughs with imported ' 
discs, Seed-cum-Fertilizer drills (power driven) Grain Storage Bin; Olpad Threshers and 
power Tillers, Trollies with carrying capacity of 3-5 tons load are renowned for quality 
and material used. 

• Helping to increase cattle wealth and make the White Revolution come true by 
n)anufacturing balanced cattle, sheep, poultry and Chick feeds of high quality and 
nutrition. 

• Selling fertilisers and pesticides and also assisting the cultivators to fetch crop loans 
from the banks. 

• Distributing renowned Tractors of foreign make to the farmers. 

• Manufacturing spare parts of Zetor tractors using high carbons steel which are as good 
as imported spare parts. 

• Selling imports spare parts of Zetor, Rumanian and T-25 tractors to genuine cultivators 
after ascertaining their need. 

• Taking up the revolutionery work of Tractor Renovation. 

• Custom Hiring work of ploughing the land of cultivators and also threshing their grains. 

• Harvesting large fields with Combine Harvester and Reaper Binder. 

• Manufacturing quality canned and bottled fruits and vegitable products. Real hot and pure 
spices. Tasty Masala; made under hygenic conditions. 

• Manufacturing full and half packing cases for sale of fruits. 

• Launching the Self-employment Scheme for unemployed agricultural and engineering 
graduates to assist them achieve economic self-reliance by financing them to establish 
Agro Service Centres. 


For further details please contact: 

Secretary 

U.P. State Agro Industrial Corporation Ltd. 

22 Vidhan Sabha Marg 
LUCKNOW. 









The Bihar Government is making attempts to win over the student community. 


Lure of the Free 


«nPHEYRE selling shirts 
at throw-away prices 
with free ties at Boghoo- 
mal’s,” announced Prema 
over the morning cup of 
tea. That was a decoy, but 
I was blind to it at the 
time. 

“Ties?” I fell. “Free?” 

“Absolutely. One shirt, 
one tie. You can buy the 
shirt of your choice and 
select your tie.” 

“Prema, you said the 
other day that I needed a 
couple of new shirts.” 

“I say so still." 

‘*That’s fine, wifelkln. 
Shall we go to the stores 



this morning? We could 
lunch out somewhere.” 

“If you want to.” 

“I do, if you don’t mind.” 

“I don’t.” 

Young Tinny was away 
at his maternal uncle’s. 
That facilitated matters. 
We arrived at Boghoomal’s 
at ten that sunny morning. 
Prema was right. There 
was a wonderful sale on. I 
went in for two terene 
shirts, original price seventy 
each, sale price fifty-five 
each. I chose two ties, silk, 
each worth eighteen, but 
given away free. 

“You’U find something 


very interesting at the Sari 
counter, madam,” the young 
man at the Shirt counter 
told Prema. 

“Yes?” she looked plea¬ 
santly surprised. 

“You pick up your sari. 
Twenty per cent discount 
there. The buy entitles you 
to pick up an envelope. 
The envelope contains a 
number. The article men¬ 
tioned against that num¬ 
ber in the Gift List is given 
to you free.” 

“What would the gift be 
like?” 

“Anything from a plastic 
soap-box to a maximum 
sized refrigerator, madam.” 


“I can’t believe it!” 

“Have a try, madam. 
After all, you lose nothing. 
You can only gain. The 
sari by itself is an excel¬ 
lent bargain; the gift, how¬ 
ever small it may be, is ad¬ 
ditional benefit. Don’t miss 
this opportunity, madam.” 

“Come on, Tinny’s fa¬ 
ther,” chortled Prema, her 
eyes blazing with delight. 
I now understood the decoy. 
Too late. We made a 
streak to the Sari counter. 

“Thirty-rupee sari,” Pre¬ 
ma said to the saleswoman, 
after having scanned a list. 

“Sorry, madam,” said the 
woman. “Sold out.” 
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“The next on the list, our boxes done in gay fancy 
Fifty-five.” paper and ribbon. 

“Sold out.” “All things considered, 

“Seventy-five.” not a bad job,” Prema took 

“Here’s the lot, madam, consolation. 

You can have your pick.” “Certainly not,” I agreed. 

“Sale price?” Prema ask- “Look!” Prema drew my 


ed shrewdly. 

"With twenty per cent 
discount, each sari will cost 


attention to a board a few 
shops away. 

I read ‘COME RIGHT IN. 


you only sixty rupees,” the FOR EVERY TEN-RUPEE 
woman said promptly. BUY, YOU WIN A COSTLY 
“Only sixty rupees!” PRESENT’. We didn’t 
Prema said avidly to me. think. You just don’t think 
“I have now ninety left in a situation like this. We 
with me,” I gave her an went right in. The place 
idea of my pocket position, was a general stores. I had 
“Don’t worry. I’ve a twelve-rupee box contain- 
brought along my saving of ing a jar of hair-cream, 
three hundred.” 'I’he ‘costly present’ in the 

“Well then go ahead.” box was a cheap pair of 
Prema bought a gorge- plastic links. Prema a 
ous maroon affair. The fifteen-rupee box of assort- 
number in the envelope lift- od laces. She won a cheap 
ed up by her brought her 



“Go and get it.” 


a stainless-steel tea-spoon 
worth about two rupees. 
Seeing her disappointed, 
the .saleswoman said: 
“You’re lucky, madam. 
Have another go. Just half 
an hour back, a lady got 
first that sort of spoon, and 
then a wonderful sewing- 
machine.” 

You know how it is in 
these circumstances. You 
cannot restrain yourself. 


a soft drink inside. No “Slap-dash Coffee Manu- 
obligation to buy,” We factoring Company, sir,” a 
slipped in and had delici- bright-looking young chap 
plastic compact. Strange- ous orange-squash. That said, sidling up to me. 
ly enough, all ten-rupee inspired us to go round. I “Take your papercup at 
boxes in this dump had automatically purchesed a the bar and enjoy it on one 
been sold out. There were terricot bushcoat, and Pre- of the sofas. No obliga- 
only the ones between ^ tow'el for herself and 
twelve and sixty. The a T-shirt for young Tinny, 
higher you went, the cost- “N” more spending,” 

Her your present, we were Prema said to me. 

“Not a single rupee to 

“Shall we have another be spent anymore,” I said 


go?” I asked Prema. 

“No,” sizzled Prema. 

We put all our things in 
the two big plastic bags the 


to her. 


tion to buy, sir. We’re in¬ 
terested only in apprecia¬ 
tion, not in making money.” 

“Thank you,” I said. 
“Nice sitting accommoda¬ 
tion. Your furniture?” 
‘‘Hired for the demon- 


Prema bought another sixty- stores presented to us, and 
rupee sari. This time she went out. A hundred yards 
called up a one-rupee plas- down, we found in full 
tic egg-cup. “Let’s get out swing the opening cere- 
of here,” she said to me mony of a new readymade 
in a huff, after she’d plank- garments shop. “Welcome, 
ed down a hundred and sir, and you, madam,” chim- 
twenty. We got out with ed a uniformed boy. “Have 


Outside we met our very stration, sir,” said the chap, 
good friend Armando L. We went to the bar. We 
Alvarez, B.A., B.L., the received our cups. We 

Practical Man. “Free fresh found for ourselves a large 
coffee demonstration in the sofa. We piled up our 
Janata Hall. Professor,” he things by our side. We 
blared. “Wonderful fresh- started sipping the bever- 
ground coffee. Be quick, age. Sweet.. .strong.. .be- 
They’re closing down very autifully flavoured.. .com- 
shortly.” The good news fort. .heart-e^e... peace 


given, Armando padded off. 

“I could do with a little 
rest and a good cup of 


.BLACKOUT! 

It happened to all of us 
of the last batch. After 





coffee,” Prema aald, yawn- ^ dUcovered 

— that the entire coffee 

machine had vanished. We 
further discovered that w^d 
been stripped of all our 
money and belongings. 

temporarily 
lapsed into 


“Janata Hall isn’t far,” 

I responded. “Let’s go.” 

And we went. We seem¬ 
ed to be lucky. We were 
the last people to be admit¬ 
ted. Then the front doors „„ . , . 

were shut against any 
more comers. There were but suddenly 


unconsciousness? Later, 
various explanations were 


“We are not missing anything. Just imagine that we 
went to market and didn’t And anything within our 
purchasing power.” 
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a good many sofas and 
chairs in the hall, and a _ _ _ 

long coff^bar. And about giye'n^ Ethyl chloride whiffs 
fifty tired-looking men and ® 

women. I saw that most knock-out 

of them had been to drops in the coffee were ^ 
Boghoomal’s and that gene- the most plausible ones, 
ral stores. Their boxes and 

bags were clear evidences. M. A. MAZMUDAR 
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In a Quandry 


'^IXON'S exit from the hub 
of world politics has creat¬ 
ed a stir among American 
cartooonists. They are as re¬ 
stless just like school children 
who were denied their daily 
quota of ice cream cones. . 

So long as Mr Nixon was in 
power, they could twist and 
turn his face, stretch his nose 
or add a scowl or widen his 
forehead to create delectable 
cartoons. For, as Pat Oliphant 
of Denver Post commented, 
*Nix6n’s face was covered with 
things that said what you want¬ 
ed them to say.’ He gave a 
further dimension to his sta¬ 
ture by raising the sluices of 
Watergate and kept the tribe 
of cartoonists ever on their 
toes, inqiixing them to reach 

Weekly 


greater heights. Nixon’s reign, 
whatever one might say, was 
indeed the golden age of car¬ 
tooning. 

But, the golden age has 
petered off, rather suddenly. 
And cartoonists are at their 
wit’s end. In President Ford, 
they have a leader who doesn’t 
show himself off, either through 
a face that is amenable to car¬ 
tooning or through a flamboy¬ 
ant display of strength, deter¬ 
mination and ruthlessness. The 
more they see this face, the 
more they feel frustrated. His 
is a face that will not easily 
adapt itself to caricature. There 
is virtually nothing on the face 
that gives the man a stamp of 
individuality. 


Cartoonists arc on the look 
out for some feature which 
would go well with the Presi¬ 
dent’s image — something like 
Chamberlain’s umbrella; or 
Rajaji’s sun-glasses; or Nehru’s 
achkan and rose in the button 
hole; or Stalin’s moustache; or 
Churchill’s inseparable cigar. 

But, American cartoonists 
are not giving up the chase. 
They are fragmenting the face, 
magnifying each bit, confldent 
of finding that elusive element 
— a flaw in the flawless image. 

Tom Darcy of Long Island’s 
Newsday comes out with the 
conclusion that ‘Ford’s chin 
looks like giving birth to a 
golf ball.’ Hugh Hynie of the 
Louisevelle Courier Journal 
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notes that ‘the new President 
possesses an extraordinarily 
mobile mouth which flaps like 
a flounder in heat.’ Don Wright 
of Miami News finds that ‘Jerry 
Ford’s face has a striking simi¬ 
larity to the back side of my 
thumb.’ 

Which of these will become 
the most cartoonablc feature 
of Ford’s image? That is the 
big question. None knows 
whether Ford will end up in 
the image of a thumb or lose 
himself in a flappable mouth 
or grin and bear the birth 
pangs that go with the delivery 
of a golf ball. 

R K M 
A September 1974 












Sublime Contentment 


TN this Iwfnty-sevcnlh year our plight, does little to re- ligious. It is said that those Candliian philosophy ol 
of frtedoin we st'em to lieve our troubles. Tlius it, who arc forsaken by this hearing no ill, seeing no ilU: 
hfivc at last reached oiu sympathetically offers us a world and whose hopes have and speaking no ill. We be- 
goal. We have come to that severe retribution for our been shattered, turn to God. lieve in GcS and our Gov- ! 

final stage of ‘sublime con- sins. Therefore, since we have No wonder there are so many ernment. Thus we have re¬ 
tell tnient* where nothing completed our sufferings in temples. Soon even the con- ached the state of content- 

matt(Ts. And really how this world, there would not firmed atheist would turn to ment*. We know that poverty, 

could it matter? Prices could be any hell for us in the God. starvation, death and comip- 

not b(* higlier find necessi- iK'xt. And even if there be a tion are permaiK'nt Thou^ 

ties could not be more out hell (for who knows about We have also Icamt to we are free to say what we 
of our rt'ach. Tlierc are no tin* nether world?) what of hold our tongue—the tongue like, we would not say it be- 
more tears left to shed and it? Have we not learnt to is the mischief-maker the cause we are ^\^se. Disap- 
things could not be worse. suff(T in silence and patien- vir'jie of silence is under- poiiitments are disillusions 
So at last we have given up ce? stood by us. It increases the have given us the wisdom to 

hope and have taken up a life-span, keeps you out of hope for nothing and trust 

transcendental medilational But do not think that our trouble and helps you to no body. We don’t dream 
posel U aders are blind to our suf- keep your job. Certain things ’ ^nnot sleep we 

b'l'ings. When we starve, must not be said about cer- , n • j-k • 

Now that we have a stable* tluy suffer from dyspepsia, tain class of people. There ^ castles m t c air. 

gov(*rnment (which is more The disease is complicated shall never be a Watergate ‘^^e content with our lot 
than any other democratic and must be treated either Committee in ItKlia. We and wash for nothing better, 
republic can boast of), noth- in Kngland or in America, know the wisdom of holding 

ing we say or do has any our peac(\ We believe in the MANJU BHATTACHARYA 

effect. Tile government is al- The* existing order has also 
ways there, infinite and all- taught us to starve graceful- 
powerful. So why w^aste your ly. The government says that 
breath criticising it? A few' \vv must cut down our ration 
misguided and misinformed consumption, while die Op- 
people may do .so. “May God po.sition says that we must 
forgive them for they know launch hunger strikes to in- 
not what they do”. Today's cre ase our quota of ration. 

government is the Messiah So you see, one way or the _ . i i . 

iiicaniate. It is througli the oth(*r, we arc to starve, 0^ ^ country us a developtriff natwn, 
efforts of this benefactor that either bt'cause food is deni- Presentlij crippled with inflation^ 

we have reached the stale of ed us or because we refuse Jhe leadership is bent on tackling it, 
contentment. How? Let us the food. And starvation is j„ j/g as it deems fit. 

find out. ihc surest step to achieve 

‘nirvana’, so says our scrip- nr j r a 

The government, though tur(\s. Thus the government Therefore more and more is taxed, 

all tears and sympathy at is helping us to become re- expenditure greatly axed. 

More than one budget is presented. 

Which people have greatly resented. 

The raids arc also more. 

Though the concerned few are sore. 

This would mop up black-money. 

Which to Government is like Bee-honey. 

Party critics shower great praise. 

And call it timely and Wise, 

The Opposition cdOs it hdf-hearted, 

As in their view, the disease, is deep rooted. 

I 

They watU immediate demonetisation. 

And more industries, noHonaUsoHon, 

Over these questions, they start a row. 

But the question is, how to stop ^te Inflation nowlll 



Inflation 


**EiUi6r dacoits have raided this station or some youth rally 

special has passed through.*’ S U 
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WOMEN’S PAGE 


From India with Love 


gHE was young, attractive, 
^ modishly dressed and 
exuded the fragrance of 
some expensive smuggled 
perfume. As she held the 
tumbler stylishly and sipped 
the cold drink through a 
straw, we tried to guess whe¬ 
ther she was just out of col¬ 
lege, recently married or 
one of the new breed of 
Public Relations girls fav¬ 
oured by the new business 
houses. However, when we 
got talking to her we dis¬ 
covered, what any one in 
Delhi who keeps his eyes 
open should have suspected 
in the first instance, that she 
was engaged in ‘Exports- 
Imports*. It is ten to one 
that any girls like her that 
you meet at fashionable 
weddings or Tambola even¬ 
ings at the club have a bou¬ 
tique of their own and are 
having a good time increas¬ 
ing our export trade and 
earning valuable dollars if 
not for the country, at least 
for themselves and their fin¬ 
ancier papas. 

This particular young 
lady, it transpired specialised 
in mens ready-made wear. 
She had^ engaged four tail¬ 
ors, bought the brightest 
coloured hand-loom cloth she 


could find, had it turned into 
‘kurtas’ and air-freighted to 
the United States mostly. 
“But there is a growing de¬ 
mand from other aflSuent 
western countries also,” she 
assured us. 

“How do you check them 
for quality and uniform 
standard before despatching? 
For fast colours, durability 
etc?”, we enquired. 

“I do'nt,” she said with 
the frankness we find so dis¬ 
arming in attractive girls, “I 
just put a label on each shirt: 
‘Do not wash or dry-clean’, 
llie fact is the colours run.” 

We raised our eyebrows 
and asked if there were no 
complaints from customers. 

“Not after a label like 
that, you can be sure!”, she 
giggled playfully,” The Ame¬ 
rican seems even to favour 
the idea of not having to 
worry about washing them 
or taking the stuff to the 
laundry and having to col¬ 
lect it afterwards. Too much 
bother. They wear these 
now and again at the house 
or the apartment as they call 
it, or to a couple of week¬ 
end parties and then just 
throw these into the dust¬ 


bin. They find these Inirtas* 
an exotic bargain at ten dol¬ 
lars each.” 

"And how much do these 
cost you here?", we asked. 

It was her turn to raise 
the eyebrows, thin pencilled 
ones. "That is a trade se¬ 
cret,” she said, “but I can 
tell you that it leaves me 
with a reasonable profit. Tlie 
cloth is very cheap, the kind 
I use. The thread for stit¬ 
ching is the cheapest, con¬ 
sidering the shirts have not 
to be washed or ironed or 
ironed or worn for years till 
these are in tatters, as we do 
here. And, by the way, have 
you any contacts in France, 
Italy or Netherlands—who 


would like to take up sole- 
agencies? I usually give a 
30 per cent commission.” 

We assured her we would 
think it over. But what we 
actually thought while re¬ 
turning from the party in an 
overcrowded bus was the 
wonder of the new consu¬ 
mer economy; that cotton 
should be grown, ginned, 
spun, weaved, dyed, tailor¬ 
ed, packed and air-freighted 
half way across the world so 
that a shirt can be worn four 
or five times—and discarded. 
W(? also thought of the repu¬ 
tation of Indian goods whidi 
dashing young entrepre¬ 
neurs like this girl were 
helping to build up. 

H. R. LUTHRA 


House Plan 


jy EAR Mr Architect, plan me a house 

Not only for me but for my bejetceUed spouse; 
Not only to fit in my fat brood of ten. 

And my malt, my ayah, my cook and his men. 
With space for my furniture, antiques and odds. 
And a tiny dark room to uxtrship my gods 
And one for my guests (I hope they are fewl) 

And a nursery for my eleventh that is duel 


ATTENnON l^WERSI 

IlM Editor invites artidea in a humorona vein oe 
proUema of wmnMi and youth fat the foatniea 
-WOMEN’S PAGE” and “YOUTH”. Lauctt. 
7S0—1000 words. 
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But also, Mr Architect . .come, sit hy me here, 

For this that I want I must speak in your ear; 

Ifs a strong, secret locker of safest device, 

(Some haphazard contrivance will not suffice)-- 
Set it deep in the wall, so o*ver it I may place 
This portrait of Lakshmi, through whose divine gfoce 
I pray that this locker and its contents though black 
Will escape the hawk eyes of the house-raidif^ pack 

A. P. SHABDA 
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YOUTH 


Gentle Approach 


have nothing to dec- fortable, or a bit of an ass. 
lare, except my genius” A “swollen head,” a “con¬ 
once said Oscar Wilde, ad- ceited look,” “talking big” 
ding, presumably, to the “putting on airs,” are ex¬ 
confusion of a harassed pressions familar to all of 

customs official. And us. But there is another, 
genius he undoubtedly was, more subtle way of doing 
so perhaps we can forgive just these things by which 
him this bit of flippancv. aH except the most percep- 
or wisecrack or whatever tive of perceivers may be 




you may like to call it. 


Perhaps you would like 
to call it conceit -intellec¬ 
tual conceit, which brings 
me to a question I have 


deceived, and that is the 
point of my story. 



*'This way we saved a lot of cement Sir.** 


I once knew a man who 
was was born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth. He 
often asked: (’an conceit had wealthy parents. He 
ever be overlooked, tolerat- had charm and good looks 
ed with a mixture of amuse- —both of which he used 

ment and contempt, even with devastating effect on -- 

admired, or are all forms the gentler sex. What he 
of it equally despicable? lacked in ability, he more 

than made up with flattery a pretence of asceticism ting up at odd hours. 

I think we must concede of those in power. So, of that would have put a san- There was no party; not 
that to be conceited a per- course, he did exceedingly yasi to shame. even a packed lunch when 

son should have something well in his job, getting to the boss disappeared into 

in him or her. Brains, the top when others, more If, having spent most of the wilds to complete his 
good looks, an outstandingly hardworking and conscien- the night waiting for the tour. 


successful career, a family tious, stayed fumbling be- alarm clock to go off, you 
name and sometimes mere- low. met him at the airport on 


Within three months the 


ly a flair for saying the 
rudest things cleverly and 
with impunity. 

Conceit comes in when a 
person knows that he has 
one or more of these attri¬ 
butes and he makes this 
awareness obvious to some¬ 
one less gifted. This is. 


a cold, winter morning, you local manager found him- 
He was also terribly con- would be admonished in a self transferred to a 

ccited, but he never appear- sad voice and told not to “punishment station.” It 

ed to be so, at least not to “disturb” your sleep in fu- took the poor chap years 

those—and there were ture for so “unimportant” to rehabilitate himself in 

many—who were captivat- a person. If you asked him the eyes of his employers 

ed by his charm. to dinner and your wife and not until that parti- 

slaved all day in the kit- cular boss bad retired. 

This man had his own way chen, he would whisper, 
of demonstrating that he loud enough to be heard by Which really answers my 
of course, usually done in was far superior to his fel- all, that a couple of fried question, though you may 

a manner calculated to low beings. He did it by a eggs and a dry toast would not agree with me. 

make the latter feel uncom- show of abject humility; by have done for “a friend of 

the family.” Unless you are a genius 

_ and are prepared to wait for 

And, if you compliment- posterity to recognize you 
ed him on his youthful ap- and if, in your impatience 
pearance, he would tell you to get the top, you are like- 
in a voice which sounded ly to develop gastric ulcers, 
as if it came from beyond modesty is a word that 
the grave that he was rt- 
ally a tired, old man who should find no 
stayed on at his job merely dictidhary, Proclaun 
to be of some use to others, your virtues in a loud voice. 

There are a lot of fools in 
There came a day when tijg virorld who will be im- 
somebody, unfortunately one ^ ^ but they deserve 

of his subordinates, took ’ 

him at his word. There better, and, at least you 
was no red carpet at the have been honest 
aiiport, only a surly office about it. 
driver who made it plain 

that he did not fancy gat- RAJ CHATfERJEE 
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DMK Leadership 


KARUNANIDHI: MAN OF DESTINY. 
S. SwamimtiiMi. 

Affiliated East-West Press Ltd. Rs 25. 


'J'HE political disciple of 
Dr C. N. Annadorai. 
Muthvel Karunanidhi fully 
imbibed his mentor’s ra¬ 
tionalist and social refor¬ 
mist ideals. The zeal and 
preparedness of the DMK 
leaders to do away with the 
social shackles and econo¬ 
mic backwardness of the 
weaker sections in Tamil 
Nadu endeared them to the 
masses and contributed to 
the toppling of the Con¬ 
gress in the state. 

The continuous confron- 
, tation between the Congress 
and the DMK is highlighted 
in the book as well as the 
key role played by Anna 
and his band of dedicated 
workers to wipe the tear 
from every eye which was 
the slogan they adopted in 
championing the cause of 
the neglected and down¬ 
trodden. 

The by-election to the 


Assembly from Tiruvan- 
namalai constituency was 
the beginning of the big 
swelling in the strength of 
the DMK in the state As¬ 
sembly in 1962. This pav¬ 
ed the way for Anna to 
become the undisputed 
leader of the DMK and 
Karunanidhi to be his trust¬ 
ed aide. 

The anti-Hindi stir and 
other factors led to the 
Congress debacle in the 
1967 election. The stal¬ 
warts of Congress got be¬ 
aten and Kamaraj too sus¬ 
tained a heavy defeat. 
This was the party’s finest 
hour and Karunanidhi be¬ 
came the leader of the 
party and the first chief 
minister from the DMK. 

The demand for state 
autonomy, the social refor¬ 
mist policy and the plea 
for scrapping the office of 
the Governor gave added 






GREEN REVOLUTION 

“When the smoke of pollution clears up you win find how 
green is our revolutton.” 


strength to Karunanidhi’s 
leadership and attracted 
many to party ranks. But 
the author has not gone 
deep into the subject of 
differences that arose in 
the party leadership at 
this stage, the ultimate 
split and MGR’s exit. The 
author would have done 
well if he had dwelt at 
some length on ADMK suc¬ 
cesses in the elections and 
how the political parties in 
Tamil Nadu had taken ad¬ 


vantage of the split in the 
DMK to regroup their 
forces. 

While the genesis of the 
DMK movement in Tamil 
Nadu and its aims and 
objectives are clearly 
brought out in the book, 
the author has little to say 
what the future holds for 
the party and its leader 
and what would be the 
ultimate destiny of the 
DMK party. 

RADHA RANI 
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DUMYA KA MELA 

A JUDGE, his wife and 
two children at the 
Kumbh Mela; suddenly out 
of no where a storm and 
in the melee the children 
get separated from their 
parents. Thank goodness, 
they are not alone in such 
a plight. A similar thing 
has happened to the owner 
of a drama troupe: his 
only son has also been 
separated in the confusion. 

What a convenient device 
for the Bombay scriptwriter 
this storm has become. 

With it he can play around 
his character and their 
future. And he can in¬ 
dulge in yet another fav¬ 
ourite pastime — amiri, 
garibi. Take this film, for 
instance. 

The judge’s children, 
one a boy and the other a 
girl, go their different ways 
since the former is picked 
up by a local thug and the 
latter by the owner of the 

drama troupe, who is no Sanjay, instead of pur- 
other than Mehmood. And suing higher studies, pur- 
by a quirk of coincidence, sues dancer Rekha while 
his lost son is reared by the pickpocket Ranjeet is 
the judge, who is Rehman. sentenced for assault in 
In the next scene you find helping save the. judge’s 
the children grown up into wife. By the time the 
healthy youngsters. Ran- “domestic” mela unfolds 
jeet is a petty pick-pocket itself, with parents getting 
and the local “dada”; Rekha their rightful children and 
is a talented dancer who the hero getting his hero- 
brings prosperity to Meh- ine we have run through 
mood and Sanjay is a col- the same gamut of synthetic 
lege graduate whom his emotions and stereotyped 
judge-father wants to send plotting, so that there is 
abroad for higher studies, hardly any surprise or re- 
But things don’t go that velation. Rekha and San¬ 
way. jay go through their lack- 





Navin Nishchal and Rekha 

lustre motions; and there 
is a vulgar dance which 
the former performs osten¬ 
sibly for a charitable cause. 
The music, colour photo¬ 
graphy and other technical 
values are barely tolerable. 

BARKHA BAHAR 

TJEKHA and Navin Nischal 
made their debut in 
Sawan Bhadon and have 
never looked back since 
then; even though they are 
not at the top of their pro¬ 
fession, they are not doing 
badly either as compared 


to many more talented' 
actors unable to make the 
popularity grade. This 
film, which is supposed to 
be based on Tolstoy’s “Re¬ 
surrection”, brings them 
together. The Bombay 
script-writer can be coun¬ 
ted on to mess up even the 
best of classics. Tolstoy’s 
is therefore no exception. 

In a film, where everything ' 
from acting, direction, to " 
photo^aphy and sound 
track is uniformly bad, it is 
not worth one’s while to 
waste any more words on 
it. 
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MUSIC 


Melody Unbound 


i^USIC lovers in the capital 
' were inundated by a 
celebratory stream of perfor¬ 
mances last week. Believe me» 
it’s no exaggeration. The ever 
energetic Sahira Begum's Fine 
Arts Cultural Society present¬ 
ed Niloufer Khan (Sur Bahar) 
and Ustad Rahimuddin Khan 
(Vocal) in a musical evening 
at Aiwan-e-Ghalib auditorium. 

Prabhudev Sardar sang in 
the National Programme. Shah- 
nai wizard Ustad Bismillah 
Khan ushered in the two-day 
Sangeet Samrat Tansen Fes¬ 
tival. The artistes mentioned 
regaled their listeners by their 
sheer expertise and astonishing 
virtuosity. 

Niloufer is an young and at¬ 
tractive artiste with a notable 
mastery over a delicate and 
demanding instrument—Sur 
Bahar. A scion of an illustri¬ 
ous family of musicians, Nilou¬ 
fer has music in her fingers. 
She is predominantly and right¬ 
ly concerned with melody and 
textures: never with wide or 


vaguely notated sound effects, 
but always with details of 
colouration and intricate pat¬ 
terning, calculated with the 
most careful precision and 
sensitivity. She is not obsessed 
with the surface of music as 
to lose sight of its substance. 

She played with a thorough 
appreciation of the fact that 
texture and sonority are as 
effective means of musical arti¬ 
culation as melody, harmony, 
metre, instrumental colour, to¬ 
nality, thematic development, 
dramatic posturing and so on. 
Niloufer's artistry comprises a 
balanced approach to all these 
elements and she never attempt¬ 
ed emphasis on any of these 
to the virtual exclusion of all 
others. She produced a 
huge polyphony of tonal lines 
in sonorities of profound power 
and grandeur. Her fingers con¬ 
jured melodic shapes first In 
brief expressive threads, then 
as rustling tremulandi which 
eventually erupt into wildly 
leaping ostinati. Individual 


notes glitter and flash. T 3 rpical 
of Niloufer is her devoted ex¬ 
ploration of the long-held open¬ 
ing note, whose volume, colour¬ 
ing, intensity and amount of 
vibrato seem to be viewed from 
every angle with lingering 
wonderment. And the succes¬ 
sive notes their veiled entrance 
like the sen.sed, but unseen, 
arrival of a friend. Her weav¬ 
ing of subtle fabric of tiny, 
rapid figurations are tuneful. 
Her frenzied outbursts were 
cooled into traceries of fluid 
and trembling oscillation. Her 
iridescent, pulsating textures 
create patterns of melody like 
light on water. The contours 
of the melodic forms never get 
blurred and they come shim¬ 
mering in sharp focus. She 
played Yaman-Kalyan, Mian-ki- 
Blalhar and Desh and in every 
one of them she gave a vivid 
account of her talents. 

Ustad Rahimuddin Khan, the 
grand old man of Dagar Vani, 
gave a scintillating display of 
voice culture. With a pervad¬ 


ing sense of humour and ease, 
Ustadji expounded the ragas. 
His artistic meends and gamakas 
studded the modal forms with 
admirable colours. Be it Bihag 
or Bageshri, the veteran Dhru- 
padiya projected it with keen 
sense of musical aesthetics. 

Prabudev Sardar’s recital in 
the National Programme was 
impressive. His Darbari-Kanhra 
and Jog were delightful efforts 
in vocal aesthetics. Utilising 
his vocal resources with ease 
and efficiency he expounded the 
ragas pleasurably. His barhat 
and taans were sprightly and 
created the right atmosphere 
for classical music. 

I invited myself to the Tan¬ 
sen festival for never can 1 
miss Bismillah and his melli¬ 
fluent shahnai. He played 
Madhuvanti, Kedar and his 
usual lilting 'poorabi' dhuns. It 
was thrilling to the core. 
Shaba.sh Bismillah, You’re non 
pareil. 


RAJESWARI 


THEATRE 


Entertaining Expose 


V ETERAN Utpal Dutt's Ch- celluloid world are subjected to Deepak Talwar as Manoj Kumar mony in plot development. 

haya Nut, translated into a carping analysis. worked hard to give a convinc- Based on a play Khalid-ld-Kida 

Hindi by Krishan Kumar, was Utpal in this play has brought ing portrayal. 1 felt he was of late Begum Qudsia Zaidi, 
presented by the Little Theatre his entire experience and ex- good when he played without the punjabi version had a num- 
Group repertory at the Fine pertise into the service of words as an extra in rags, ber of hilarious situations. The 
Arts Theatre. The playwright analysis, illumination and in- Savita Bajaj as Shabnam was story is old wine dealing with 
unmasks with his verbal wit, trepretation. And no wonder handicapped by prosaic dialogue mistaken identities which eman- 
r topsy-turvy humour and satiric it has proved to be a master- and purposeless sentimentality, ate from the delayed, unan- 
genius the philistinism and piece. Krishan Kumar has sue- She however had a distortion nounced arrival of Natha’s aunt. 
* hypocrisy of the film world, ceeded to a large extent in re- free diction and hrilliant stage However it had well-made. 

Directed by B. M. Shah with taining the punch and flavour sense. Banwari Taneja as well-observed and wittily writ- 

meticulous sensitivity, the play of the original script. Shah Director A jit overacted and at ten format, 

projected a realistic 'inside' is a competent director and has times was unbearable. Shusma Acting-wise, it was the day 

story of the fiimi diiniya. a knack to get the best of his has a compelling theatre per- of Kimti Anand as Hazari Mai, 

Utpal has admirably captured players. In Chhaya Nut, Shah’s sonality and with a bit more Romesh Chopra as the made-up 

the authentic rhythm of his playful treatment has earned of practice could well turn out aunt, Surinder Sharma as 

material and his routine slots rich dividends. The sets were to be a great heroine for the Natha, and Girish Mathur as 

the characters into place, so neatly done and they accomodat- Delhi theatre. Jaimini and Chandu. Of them only Girish 

that they each emerge clearly, ed bold theatrical strokes. Of Ramesh vied for acting honours succeeded in establishing in- 

with their fancies and foibles, the three acts in the play, the and they were the chhaya nuts, stantaneous rapport with the 
With good characterisation there second was the best wherein Ayam’s Nathe-di-Massi in audience. Talent could be dis- 
is also consistently Interesting the shooting of a sequence was Punjabi is quite comedy and a cemed in others too but they 
dialogue. The unperceptive portrayed. An actual studio logic-warping masterpiece with fell short of their roles by poor 
observet might be mislead by situation was effectively simu- true to life details pleasingly histrionics. Bani Mahajan and 
the surface humour, but the lated with all the horse play juxtaposed. It was a tantalising Nirupama have good personali- 

underlying purpose_exposure of that goes with it. muddle of mistaken characters, ties for the stage but they must 

" folly and corruption-—always The large cast was impres- mouthing enlivening down-to- sharpen their movements, dell- 

comes through. Voyeurism, sive though special mention is earth dialogues. Shyam Arora very of dialogues and expres- 
^ pallid gentility, greed* cheating, due for Jaimini Kumar, Ramesh has admirably orchestrated an sion of emotions. Same is true of 
lying ' prudery and Kapoor, Geeta Sharma, Gyanesh unevenly talented team of Ravi Kotru too. It's worth appre- 

the ‘star system’—all these Mishra, Shusma Ahuja, Pradeep artistes and must be congratu- dating that acting is not boxing! 
vices and faults of the iJosay Kumar and Rajindra Anand. lated for achieving a visual har- BHARATA 
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SPORT 


Now the Cup? 

N 1966, for the first time in had to win that match, for merit of the Indians* play, it ticed there. Even if India did 
its tennis history, India Mctrevclli was doing great was really sad that Kakulia, decide to meet South Africa, I 


entered the Davis Cup Chal- things in a strange climate, 
lengc Round past Chile — to before an alien crowd, and on 
lose to Australia (Melbourne) an unpredictable and unfami- 
1-4. India’s lone match victory liar surface. Given a 2-2 stand- 
in that contest was the doubles, off had Anand lost his reverse 
when Jaidecp Miikherjea and singles, the chances were that 
Premjit Lai upset the favour- Alex Metrevelli would have 
ed Aussie pair. Krishnan lost volleyed his way past Vijay to 
both his singles against fore- swing the USSR into the Chal- 
casts that ‘at least one” would Icnge Round — for the first 
be his. time. 

Now, eight years later, India The big man of the entire 
has again made the Challenge throe-day contest by virtue of 
Round — this time outplaying play and technique was un- 
the Soviet Union 2-1 at Poona doubtedly the Soviet number- 
(thc Mctrevclli-Vijay Amritraj one, Metrevelli. Lacking a big 
reverse singles was abandoned serve, but possessing a good 
with four sets being shared, spin, angle-craft and volley 
but with the Soviet number- control, he cornered the points 
one going good despite the for honours on individual per- 
fourth set loss to him). This formance. A good player even 
time it was the Amritraj broth- under stress, but an irritable 
ers — particularly Anand — one in doubles play (he often 
who steered India through, scolded partner Korotnov for 
“Particularly Anand”, because the latter’s many errors in 
he indeed played well in the their doubles encounter with 
doubles and recovered to give the Amritrajes). But where 
India the winning lead. He they lost the doubles on the 


going great guns in leading would chance my money on 
Anand 2-1 in sets, should have South Africa, all factors con- 
become cramped right after sidered. But should Italy win 
the break. He was still up through, India could find that 
ahead when a calf musle went country a much tougher nut to 
back on him, and the pain crack than the Soviet Union 
clearly affected his service who entered the semi-final on 
game. But he fought all the an upset win over, favoured 
way down, and Anand wisely, Czechoslovakia, 
for India, did not let up even 

sub-consciously — as sometimes There is no doubt that in 
happens to players who find Vijay India has a fine player. 
their opponents suddenly seized Vijay has a strong serve and 
by cramps. a wide range of shots, but 

Krishnan was the better player 
Now who does India meet to watch — an artiste quite un¬ 
in the Challenge Round for like Vijay. However, it is felt 
the Cup proper? South Africa that Vijay would soon get stale 
or Italy? My assessment of and cost us something in ten- 
the other two semi-finalists nis — the way he is dashing 
(to clash in Johannesburg) is about the world in quest of 
that South Africa has the edge money tournaments. He’s 
over Italy. Should this come burning himself out, hurting 
to pass, South Africa could his game, and leaving himself 
become the Cup winners by wide open to a “depreciation” 
default — India refuses to play of his own value as a class ten- 
that country anywhere in the nis player, 
world on the ground (ground?) 

that apartheid is being prac- RINGSIDER 
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FREE THINKING The Man of the Week 


Gandhiji was asked by the magis1? l ft *j^ litffe 
one of his incarcerations what his profession was, 
he replied that he was a farmer and a spinner. He 
might have added a scavenger because not only was 
he meticulously clean himself but he himself cleaned 
up wherever he found dirt. It is this man who has 
now become the war-cry of munificent tradesmen, 
aggressive industriaiists, frustrated professional politi¬ 
cians and publicists who have exhausted ali other gim¬ 
micks to preserve society as an area where they wiil 
rule the roost. The Mahatma always denied that he 
was a mahatma and that there was such a thing as 
Gandhism. But they have foisted sainthood on the 
man and invented an ideology that does not exist. If 
he was not there, they would have invented him. 

The fact is that all those who call upon his name 
to attack the present government believe in the idea 
of unrestricted economic growth, rampant laissez faire, 
bigness, the soft life of drawing rooms and silk 
clothes, the power and status of money, the ultimate 
goal of the affluent society mirrored in the United 
States and Western Europe. Scratch a contemporary 
Gandhian and you will find him an admirer of the 
US and Western Europe, its private mores and its 
public life. They have equated Gandhism, very con¬ 
veniently, with the so-called benefits of the open 
society. 


But Gandhi never worried about societies open 
or shut He was a man of action, not a theoretician. 
When he found an ill he tried to remedy it. When 
he found poverty he did his best to improve the living 
standards of the people within his means and power 
to do so. When he found oppression* he fought the 
tyrants as he did at diamparan. He always fought 
with the people. His outlook was rural-based, seek¬ 
ing to change 'man at the grassroots while chang¬ 
ing his environment so that he could assert his 
personality. In sum* he was opposed to all the 
ideas accepted by those who now speak in his name 
to start a revolution. This revolution is only meant 
to change one party government and substitute it with 
another party government. Gandhiji’s idea was to 
change man and society and devil take governments. 
He was a prophet armed with his own integrity and 
ready to tiak his life to cany out his policies. 

'Those who shout loudest in his name will do well 
to read what he.has written and the import of his 
actirtt^* They ihisy not be quite so fervent in utter- 
when th^ find out that in his scheme 
., 4 ^,th«hr iffltos.have: no part. 
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The Man of the Week 

N icholas Roerich whose 
birth centenary falls this 
week made India his home 
because he found here a way 
of life, a mental attitude and 
an intellectual orientation 
that made living an art and 
a fulfilment. He was not 
just a painter but a seer who 
tried to interpret his vision 
of life, a mental attitude and 
painting. He was a profound 
mystic in the tradition of the 
authors of the Upanishands, 
He was successful but the 
vulgarity of success did not 
tarnish him. The Hima 
layas drew him on as a mag¬ 
net and he painted them in 
many colours, many moods, 
giving shape to what the an 
cients called this gigantic 
mountain range—*Hhe massed 
laughter of the gods.’’ 

It is a bizarre reflection of 
the grossness of political life 
that this man so removed 
from poUtics should have 
once been mixed up in this 
years after his death. This 
was is 1948 when Henry Wal¬ 
lace, once Roosevelt’s Vice- 
President, stood as candidate 
for the US Presidency under 
the banner of the Progressive 
Party consisting of leftist 
elements including the Ameri 
can Communist Party. Right- 
wing papers and their re¬ 
presentatives made much of 
the fact that Wallace had once 
corresponded with Nicholas 
Roerich about mysticism. Nor¬ 
mally, it should have enhanc¬ 
ed Wallace’s statement but 
then at the beginning of the 
cold war, it was taken to 
mean that Wallace had done 
something terrible. 

The Roerich tradition is 
kept alive by his son, Sveto- 
slav, husband of the famous 
screen star, Devika Rani. It 
is a tradition that will never 
altogether die even if fas^ 
hions in art change. That Is 
because Roerich represents 
the inner spirit of India, a 
spirit that suffused the think¬ 
ing of the early Aryans as 
they contemplated the glories 
of the sun and the moon, of 
birth, decay and resurrection, 
and at the end, found the 
peace that passeth under¬ 
standing when they concluded 
their chants with, the words: 
‘’Om! Shantih! Shanti! Shan- 
tih! 


The Last Laugh 


'T'HE thought uppermost me to go and see a psychl- I suggested kababs at a J 

in my mind as we left atrist. In the office, my wayside shop but he*^ 

my ground-floor flat that hand shook like a leaf wouldn’t hear of it Gave i 
dark October night last every time I forged the ac- him indigestion, he said, 
year was to get rid of my countant’s signature on a After that dose of datura 1 
companion. cheque. should have thought he 

He was dead I had just His body slumped to- would be able to digest 

murdered him though not wards me as we went round cl®phant steaks. ^ 

in cold blood — in cold the traffic island on Red That dinner cost me a 
beer, cold beer and a dash Road. I pushed it back packet, and as we worked 
of datura. 1 had obtained firmly into its corner. I in the same office, I 
the stuff at considerable wasn’t going to stand any couldn’t even charge it to 
expense from a contact in nonsense from him. Not expense acount. Just when 

after all the trouble I had I had paid the bill, he ask- 
taken. I smiled to myself. 

I like a job well done. 

Now we were approach- 

given the servants money ing the bridge at Taltolla. things 
to go and see a picture. I was humming the first tube. 

His car was at the work- few bars in the Flower f*® crossed, the pic- 

shop, so I knew he would Song from Gounod’s Faust tore of smugness, 
have to take a taxi to my — “Gentle flowe’r in the “The nex tme you wish 

to dew-’’ to indulge in this sort of 

I suppose that’s how the caper, my dear fellow, you 
- gariy must take the trouble to 

remove the mirror that is 


Nagaland. 

I had chosen my night 
carefully. My family were 
away, so were his. I had 


ed for a liqueur and a 
cigar. He had to pick up 
of those expensive 
in an aluminium 
He sat' there with 


flat. I had promised 
drop him home. I was 
dropping him 
not home. 1 
ing for a quiet spot 


gentle push, a splash, and 
1 would be rid of him. 


, .j ards when you went out to 
“I’m m a hurry,” I said, fgteh that book on Indian 

t, f K . poisons you wer# telling 

He was one of my best own....”, and then I real- me aCut” 

friends and I liked him a ized that the “bodv” had ‘ 

lot. We worked on the spoken to me. I was losing “Y-y-you d-d-did what? 

same floor with just a glass control of the car. I jam- ^ tip from my chair, 

partition between us, but med on the brakes, opened clutching my heart, 

it wasn’t thick enough, and the door and almost fell “Relax, dear boy, relax,” 

that was his undoing. out. A taxi-driver pulled he went on, puffing com- 

For nearly three years up just in time. He cursed fortably and sipping his 

the sound of his laugh had me in the Amritsar dialect, drink. “Obviously some- 
been getting me down. It I steadied myself by ®ue sold you a barml^ 

was the most devilish thing holding on to the side of stomach powder or some 

you could imagine. It al- the car, and looked inside, such thing. You should 
ways began on a low note He was calmly drawing a change your chemist” 
as if he were being tickled cigarette-case out of bis And then he broke into 
under the ribs and liked pocket and he offered it to the most frightful lawgh 
the sensation. It went up me as if nothing had hap- that I had ever heard him 
and down a few times as pened and we were out for produce. A waiter drop- 
if he were gargling. Then a drive. I lost my temper ped a triy with a loud 
he would work himself up and shouted at him. I crash. Pewle turned to 
into a frenzy as if someone never stammer, but I did stare at us. “ 
was choking the life out of on that occasion, I was so was 
him. angry. I told him he 

The sound of it followed couldn’t do this to me. He of matches from the table 
me home. I had gone off ^®s dead and be had to and rushed downstairs. In 

my food and I couldn’t stay dead. the crifice the next day I 

sleep. I would wake in the “Maybe,” he said, with handed in my resignation, 

middle of the night in a a smirk. “But I can’t stay I couldn’t stand - it any 

cold sweat and cover my hungry. It’s long past my longer, 
ears with my hands. My dinner time. Let’s go to o 

wife had been pestering Firpo’s”. RAJ C9IA^FTRRJ|!E 


The manager 
looking worried. I 
grabbed the free booklet 


now, but datura plant looks 
was head- in the morning. 

“You’re driving much too ebeve your mantelpiece, 
on the river, somewhere fast, dear boy, you’ll kill I could see what you were 
near Chandernagore. A youreelf one of these days.” “P so I swopped tank- - 
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Monkey Tricks 



Law of Jangle prevaib in Bihar, according to Mr. Vajpayee. 


Why Now ? 


T'HE nation-wide swoop on pulsively helpless in a 
smugglers (which now Watergate-in-reverse in In¬ 
bids fair to cross the shore dia as his countrpart in the 
frontiers and the territorial U.S. with all his stakes on 
waters into the high seas Watergate, it is in a big 
and lands beyond) has way begging the question 
come as a welcome surprise to assume that the govem- 
to the great majority of ment had all the knowledge 
people who from past ex- and all the provocation long 
perience could never ks- before and purposely re- 
sociate the govenunent mained inactive. In fact, 
with the drive and deter- now that the major menace 
mination dirolayed in toe to India’s economy has 
operation. The ex-Presi- been faced and routed, and 
dent of India is reported to toe way to economic re- 
have quaUfled his appreda- covery and ordered pro- 
tion with toe damaging gress lies clear ahead, let 
observation that it should us sit back and analyse 
have been done long ago. why toe universally popu- 
Apart from toe eloquent lar steps were initiated now 
comment^ this provides and not before or after, 
on the powers of tw Presi¬ 
dent (albeit constitutional) Here oitoiions differ 
who Is apparently as com- wid^. One school of 



thought firmly holds that modation, animal comforts 
toe government acted as and funds, and on the whole 
soon as it came by ad- appearing like the bul- 
equate and precise infor- warks of toe party and toe 
mation on toe activities of government. Of course the 
toe smugglers. Till now government knew they had 
it had only vague suspi- on toe whole too much 
cions that some sort of wealth to have been earned 
game was afoot to cheat within the legial confines, 
toe customs and to circum- but then who could gauge 
-vent toe foreign exchange the workings of toe Al- 
regulations. It never even mighty? He was perhaps 
dreamed who were at the showering His blessings on 
back of the scheme; it them in appreciation of toe 
could not dream, in fact: charitable causes they ad- 
toe ones nabbed now were vanced, the mosques and 
all good patriots, straight- churches and temples they 
forward industrialists, pay- helped to build. Also who 
ing liberally, nay, bounty would think of killing a 
ously, into party funds, milch cow when the yield 
hobnobbing with toe high was plentiful—after all toe 
and mighty, going all out cow hurt only those that 
to help the limbs of law wanted to hold it by toe 
with conveyance, accom- horns. The government 
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therefore did not act be¬ 
fore simply because it was 
beguiled by appearances— 
it never suspected, poor 
thing, that it was being 
paid hush-money from the 
humblest to the most ex¬ 
alted levels when it thought 
it was being helped by law- 
abiding party stalwarts and 
sympathisers foresworn to 
socialism. 

Another school of thought 
would have none of this. 
It is preposterous to attri¬ 
bute ignorance to an om¬ 
nipotent and omniscient 
government, that knows to 
the exact syllabic what the 
Opposition or the C.I.A. or 
the Trade Union Leaders 
or the enemies of the coun¬ 
try are thinking or plan¬ 
ning, when the man in the 
street knew about it all 
along and ungrudgingly 
shared his knowledge with 
the man in the country 
lane. The government knew 
all along, but you know how 
ponderously the unwieldy 
machinery goes to work. 
It takes months and years 
to warm up, and several 
more months and years to 
gear itself to action, and a 
further instalment of months 
and years to make up its 
mind to go into action. We 
have seen it again and 
again whenever it has to 
deal with an emergency; 
when prices went spurting 
upward, when regional 
agitations threatened to 
hold up the progress of the 
whole country, when fac¬ 
tional rivalries brought the 
activities of a whole region 
to standstill, w'e saw it sit¬ 
ting back and taking stock 
while the country blazed 
away, and resolving to put 
out the fire only when there 
were only embers and ashes 
to put out. Don’t attribute 
motives to the government, 
says this school. It was 
incapable of quicker action. 
Give it a decade to deal 
with any problem, it will 
deal with it with compe¬ 
tence—not of course count¬ 
ing the losses and suffering 
people had to bear in the 
interval. It can’t nip any- 
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thing in the bud, but it can 
clean destory the tree, root, 
trunk and branches, never 
fear. 

Still another school is of 
opinion that the govern¬ 
ment did not act, since it 
did not feel sufficiently 
empowered to act. We 
know to our cost how sup¬ 
remely unconscious it is of 
its own powers when some¬ 
one burns the Constitution, 
the government blithely 
nabs him and gives him aU 
the works prescribed in the 
text book; but when one 
rolls it into a ball and 
throws it into the gutter, 
it is bewildered, non-plus- 
sed, helpless, and rushes in 
dismay to the Advocate 
general or the Constitution 
Bench of the Supreme 
Court to learn if it comes 
under the provision of burn¬ 
ing, and thence to the 
Parliament with an amend¬ 
ment to include rolling in¬ 
to a ball and throwing into 
the gutter of the Constitu¬ 
tion an offence on a par 
with its burning. The MISA 
was in use of course, 
and came eminently handy 
when it came to breaking 
a strike or dealing with a 
popular agitation; but smug¬ 
gling being confined to 
foreshores and territorial 
waters, can one act under 
the provisions of MISA? 
Does ‘Internal’ include ter¬ 
ritorial waters? The clari¬ 
fication took a long time 
to resolve, since the experts 
had to go about collecting 
as many hairs as they could 
to split them individually— 
it was only incidental that 
splitting the atom proved 
easier—and when the final 
verdict was given that Main¬ 
tenance of Internal Security 
can be extended to the ter¬ 
ritorial waters also, no time 
was lost to rope in the 
smugglers who had hitherto 


evaded the rope by wading 
into' the territorial waters. 
The delay was only on ac¬ 
count of our respect for due 
process of law. 

Those who see party- 
politics in everything the 
government is not con¬ 
vinced by either of the 
foregoing conclusions; they 
are sure that since the 
smugglers at the top were 
on chummy terms mostly 
with the stalwart Congress- 
0 leaders, they did not 
want to make it too sore 
for them soon after their 
first debacle. Also they 
might have fondly hoped 
the Damocles’ sword of 
damaging revelations could 
stampede the rump party 
into the proposed merger. 
Since nothing came of it, 
the sword fell, and the time 
the smugglers got was pur¬ 
chased for them unwittingly 
by the exigencies and un¬ 
certainties of party-politics. 

The Shaikh Abdulla Lob¬ 
by, determined to rehabi¬ 
litate him at any cost, and 
seeing in every activity a 
manoeuvre pro or contra 
affecting it, has no doubt 
at all that the government’s 
overnight operation against 
smugglers was part of an 
over-all strategy to bring 
affairs to the pre-1953 level 
to meet the one irrevokable 
stipulation of the Shaikh 
that could clear the way 
for his assumption of office. 
It is assumed that the gov¬ 
ernment in its anxiety to 
secure his cooperation went 
out of its way and started 
ushering the pre-1953 level 
all over the country and 
not merely in Kashmir, and 
has succeeded so far in the 
field of food supply, scar¬ 
city and uncertainty about 
the future, though not in 




prices. Those who slib- 
scrlbe to this opinion con- 
fiedently predict that the 
Shaikh would now relent 
and will not insist on the 
prices also reverting to the 
1953 levels in which case 
the operation against smug¬ 
glers shall not have been 
in vain. 


“All bunkum” roars our 
Arm-chair Analyst in one of 
his rare elements. “It is all a 
political stunt, my dear boy! 
You have to show some¬ 
thing in the credit column 
after all your inroads into 
the people’s gullibility all 
these years. During the ~ 
election-eve. you un-roll 
your sleeves and something 
has to fall down that 
straightaway takes you back 
into the confidence of the 
people. Last time it was 
the bank nationalisation; 
Bangladesh came in handy . 
for the large number of^ ' 
mid-term polls in the States,'’ 
but it has gone cold and is 
quite unserviceable for the 
coming elections. How to 
face the people with prices 
gone up by 200 per cent 
and the purchasing power 
of the rupee cut to one- 
third or less and all round 
scarcity and misery sur¬ 
rounding cases of ostenta- - 
tion and luxury? The smug¬ 
glers, like the princes be¬ 
fore them, came in handy: 
their utility to party funds 
did not measure upto their 
potential utility as scape¬ 
goats and there you are! 
They havejiad their flings; 
after the dust settles, their 
activities will be resumed 
from where they were left, 
and all will be as before— 
but by the time, an elec¬ 
tion will have been fought 
and won!” 4 

S M 



Old Women’s Gossip 



Mr. Bhutto is reported to have met Chinese leaders in Sinkiang. 


Farewell to Permissiveness? 


QPINIONS may differ on 
the achievements of in¬ 
dependent India—while some 
may unblusbingly maintain 
that our progress in every 
field has been phenomenal, 
there is no deardi of cruel 
critics that assert that the 
history of post-independent 
India is the history of wasted 
opportunities and misused 
talents. However, on the 
very amicable relationship 
between the government and 
the governed, there can be 
no two (pinions: it has 
always been marked by 
sympathy, understanding 
and mutual accommodation 
which has so successfully 
helped the countiy to run 
its affairs without recourse 
to crude and violent methods 
*-Gomparatively, that is. 
Here is how it works: 


The students bored stiff 
over steady academic ses¬ 
sions with no break in sight 
and smarting at the spect 
acle of gleaming shop front, 
regular bus traffic and or¬ 
derly streets, suddenly be¬ 
come aware that their future 
welfare lies in agitating for 
representation in the Board 
of Examinations, or for free 
cinema tickets, or for distri¬ 
bution of questionpapers a 
week before the date of exa¬ 
mination, and decide to go 
on strike. What does the 
government do? It does not 
issue dire warnings or post 
policemen to remove strikers 
or to take steps to maintain 
law and order. Its sympa¬ 
thies are with the students, 
though it may not be in a 
position to concede all their 
demands. It does the next 


best tiling—it docs all it can 
to make the strike a cent 
per cent success by declar¬ 
ing holidays for the dura¬ 
tion of the strike and forcing 
students inclined to give a 
trial to the existing system 
to toe the line of Ae agita¬ 
tors. Or suppose the local 
branch of the Communique 
party, at the end of its teth¬ 
er seeking new ways to 
perpetuate its image on the 
people, decide to stage a 
bundh protesting against 
price rise or food shortage 
or corruption in high places 
or the performance of the 
Hockey Team in the Asian 
games: (anything is grist for 
its mills.) the government 
anywhere else would be con¬ 
cerned about the hardship 
to the general public this 
will cause, and try to take 


steps to reassure the shop 
owners, travellers, school and 
office goers tliat law and 
order would be maintained. 
Here, however, the govemi- 
ment, as soon as its hears of 
the decision, goes all our to 
make a thumping success of 
the move, whatever the 
cause espoused, warning 
would-be travellers and shop- 
owners and office goers 
about the likely inconveni¬ 
ence and declaring a holiday 
for the schools and a res¬ 
tricted holiday for the offi¬ 
ces; and others catch the 
spirit, and cinemas cancel 
their shows, shops put up 
their shutters, buses and 
taxis go off the road and life 
comes to a standstill in the 
town, justifying banner-^ 
headline announcements in 
the press that the bundh 
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was a total success. abruptly .shifted its approach: few crorcs In customs whidi mwals an^ nrotoc^ ' blf 

Or just ima^e a railway it has reversed ite attitude it could easily make up by the indigenous Industries 
strike is in the offing with overnight, and instead of a further dose of taxation or than by monetary considera- 
workers dimanding bonus nieiely making blistering at- currency-printing. tions induced by an esti- 

and better emoluments. The tacks oxer the press and the ^nd see the hornets' nests mate of the customs and 
government nmnediately goes plaform for public coiwump- the thousand they have tariffs it was losing, there is 
into action, not gomg into tion while the .subject of their disturbed. Stock markets still a way out And there is 
the dimiaiids or holdmg dis- tirade.s quietly enjoyed the already become erratic no reason to doubt the 

cussions or taking steps to show from pubhe galleries and unpredictable. Foreign latter was its prime moHva- 

tor. A government that runs 
lotteries after banning cross- 

..««« word puzd^, that goes bade 

. ,. n ' .1 X X 1 1 1.1 Perfectly markeci influence on. the on prohibition not because 

taking all other steps to get iindcr.stoocl hitherto that wholesale index, and black it is unenforcible but because 

accli- there ne\er was a shadow markf't operators will grow it reduces its revenue, may 

()t uneasiness or uncertainty more choosy and secretive, well think first of the cus- 
that cramps the style of cm- transaction will be so toms collection than of odier 

cient ^lod iinhamj^red ope- niuch more hazardous and matters when it decided to 

liition. All that bluff bon- difiicult. And supposing the P'^t a stop to smuggling: in 

noniie and pleasing pax vo- arrests of the top-rank- which case, why not nation- 
. succeed in slow- ®^is® industry, and make 



the general public 
matised to a grinding halt to 
services that the strike 
would entail. 

The pilots go on strike, 
and the goveninient is only 


ing the pace and reducing optimum use of the talents, 
the cpiantum of operations experience, expertise and re¬ 
fer a time (however wild sources of the private pion- 

and far-f(*tched the supposi- co^s to enrich its coffers? 
tion may appear): what We know from past experi- 

abcnit the thousands of .fhat the government 


too eager to cooperate: it biscMim has given place over- 
declares a lock-out, forcing night to relentless pursuit 
loyal workers to bo on strike nnd bringing to book. This 
wh('th(T they would or not. sheak of cruelty is some- 
A jagadguru goes on a fast ^'^’w in the goveni- 

to make the government im- nient, and there is now real 

po.so a total ban on cow f v* - - — 

slaughter. The government nnherto basked in bread-earners and their fami- ^^ts always its eyes on con- 

does not make any frenzied ^. glorious sunshine of offi- thrown out on thb street, c®rns that do themselves 
attempts to dissuade him: it undisapproval that it bereft (,f their jobs? The well, and is ever on the 

its sympathy .sudden burst of communist Minister of Fo^ ®^®rt to walk in and take 

remorse* and anger cry a halt of the E.M.S. cabinet once over when the going is good, 

to tlie philosophy of permis- justified large-scale smug- There is nothing indefensible 

siveness mid actively pursue gijng of foodgrains from if smuggling is taken over: 

Its ()l)j('ctive.s and ^ck to Tamilnadu and across inter- ®ven now, the State Trading 

bring social offenders to district checkposts by main- Corporation is granted cer- 

taining that it provided a ^ain custom exemptions de- 

Wliat baffles ones under- means of livelihood to so private sector 

standing is why the govern- many thousands. Now that dealers, and if we advance 
inenl should single out a was the correct attitude to further and eliminate cus- 
clears the route, diverts tra- comparatively unoffending, fake. The callous indiffer- altogether, the process 

ffic and posts police pickets non-interfering class of peo- ®noc of the present Central will be only an expansion of 

all along to ensure the pro- pl(? to further its objectives Government to the lot of the an existing procedure. And 

cession has unhindered pas- of retaining its hold in the poor workers engaged by Sarvashri Mastan and Bakhia 

sage. In other words, the people. There was China fh® industry goes 3 l with its and Yusuf Patel and others 

government, with its liands and Pakistan, and the fluid erstwhile attitude of concern |^ay be made the first manag- 

011 the pulse of the people, sibiation in Sikkim, and little and tolerance. And think of f*tg directors with minority 

the substantial assistance the shares to give sufficient incen- 

so called smugglers have five for defeated service to 

been strewing aU over the benefit the entire nation, ins- 

country in the cause of edu- f®ad of being incarcerated in 

cation, industry, religion^ common jails and subjected 

charity and growth of par- fo indignities. But then die 

ties wedded to socialism, goveniment for once seems 

which will be forthcoming fo have made up its mind, 

no longer, and you will have howevar rafe and incredible 


readily gives 
and taeit moral support by 
helping Jn’m all it can, flying 
Gaijgawatcr for his use and 
making arrangemi'iils for liis 
pooja and meditation and 
undisturbc'd observance of 
tile fast. 

If anyone plans to take 
out a protest procession, it 


is so intimately attuned to 
its shifting moods and vaga¬ 
ries that it can, and docs, 
land effective and instant 
support to their actions ir- 
n^spcclivo of wl^om they are 
directed against and whom 
they are sure to inconveni¬ 
ence. 

This happy attitude of ab 


Nepal's valiant outbursts, 
and American scientistss 
suddenly awakened (or shall 
we say resurrected) censd- 
cncc tliat viewed with dis¬ 
favour India going nuclear, 
and many similar worthy 
subjects on which to hold 
people's attention and ima¬ 
gination. Tilings were so 


a rough idea of the havoc the feat appears, and if the 
done to the economy of 


brought to making their neat packets individuals and institutions t®ni^ are kept up, 

active under- and people having free ac- by the ill conceived and , ® wiows the shape of 


solute permissiveness which idyll-like, with the smugglers 
it has hitherto brouj ’ * 

bear on all collective under- and people having ^ -- __ 

takings seems to have under- cess to phoren commodities hasty step of the govern- fbings to come may not turn 

gone a subtle change re- that improved their taste, went. out so unrelieved bladk as 

cently with respect to the enhanced their prestige and Now, supposing the gov- appearances lead one to ap- 
vast and influential smuggler upgraded their social status emment, in taking this dis- imhendl 

community. It has abruptly and only the government astrous step were actuated 

shifted its approach; it has being deprived of a paltry less by motives of ethics SIS MANZI 
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So Near, Yet So Far 



The P.M. has warned of atein action against hoarders and hlack-marfceteers. 


Commentator: This is 
^ Bill speaking from Num- 
L her One Ground of the 
Atyamehr Stadium in Tehe¬ 
ran. ...here is India play¬ 
ing against Pakistan for 
the coveted hockey title in 
the Seventh Asian Games 

.the game has gone off 

to a fine start.. .from the 
very beginning Pakistanis 
are pressing their advant¬ 
age home.... PAKISTANI 
FRONT LINE HEADING 
TOWARDS THE INDIAN 
CIRCLE.... AZAM TO 

rashh), rashh) to 

SHAHNAZ, BACK TO RA¬ 
SHID WHO MAKES A PRE¬ 
CISE PASS TO THE RIGHT 
.hINNER AZAM AND THERE 
ns AZAM ON THE AT¬ 
TACK....be hits out but 
the Indian goalkeeper Leslie 


Commentary from Teheran 

Fernandes pads away the Manzur deprives him of 

ball_an excellent save... the ball.that was the 

what do you think Singh? first concerted attack made 

by India on the Pakistani 
Singh: You are right goal but foiled by fullback 

Bill... I agree with you_Manzur. Now over to 

it was an excellent save. Singh. 


Bill: Thank you Singh 

.so that was the first 

attack mounted by Pakis¬ 
tan on the Indian goal, 
warded off beautifully by 
Fernandes... .the game is 
now taking a ve^ exciting 
turn exactly six minutes 

after it started.India 

pushing forward.YES, 

INDIA IS RIGHT THERE 
IN THE PAKISTANI HALF 
WITH KUSHA AND ASHOK 
PUSHING FORWARD.... 
KUSHA DRIBBLES THE 
BALL BEAUTIFULLY but 


Singh: Thank you Bill 
... .Pakistanis are pressing 
again and Rashid moves 
forward like lightning.... 
Rashid to Azam, Azam to 
Islahuddin, back to Rashid 
and there is a melee.... the 
umpire has awarded a 
penalty corner to Pakistan 
.. .Akhtar takes the stroke 
but the ball is stopped... 
now who did that Bill? 

Bill: I could’nt see it 
from here... .but the umpire 
has given a penalty stroke. 


Singh: Yes, he has_ 

this was the third penalty 
comer against India... 
Akhtar hit the ball and an 
Indian defender apparently 
hit it with his foot, result¬ 
ing in a penalty stroke.... 
Femendes brings off a 
splendid save. Pakistani 
front line is again on the 
hunt very close to the In¬ 
dian circle... .Rashid is 
met by Surjit, PASSES 
BALL TO ISLAHUDDIN, 
ISLAHUDDIN TO AZAM, 
AZAM TO SHAHNAZ BUT 
ASLAM SHER KHAN 
STOPS HIM and clears the 
ball to the centre of the 
field with a forceful drive. 
Over to Bill. 

Bill: Thank you Singh. 
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The ball is back again in 
the Indian half... .another 
penalty corner.. .Munawar 
takes the stroke, lofts the 
ball, lofts it so high that 
Fernandes is tempted to 
stop it with his hand.... 
perhaps he had no alter¬ 
native. . .penalty stroke and 
Akhtar all set for it.. .he 
HITS AND THIS TIME 
TllEKE IS NO DOUBT 
ABOUT IT. . IT IS A GOAL 
.. .goal for Pakistan and 
there is pandemonium in 
the field invaded by hun¬ 
dreds of Pakistanis but the 
police move in and clear 
the field.. .did you notice 
Bill that the umpire 
Kathiravale was pulling up 
Fernandes, may be for 
obstruction? 

Bill: Yes. you are right 
Singh... .but I think it was 
a doubtful decision. 

Singh: Thank you Bill, 

1 agree with you. But 
half-back .Akhtar made sure 
of the goal. . .the game is 
again off to a fine start 
from the bully.. .Pakistanis 
pressing the Indian goal 
relentlessly receiving ex¬ 
cellent support from their 
half-backs. . . .THERE IS 
AKHTAR PASSING TO 


SAMI, SAMI TO SHAHNAZ, 
SHAHNAZ TO RASHID 
AND BY GOD HE LOOKS 
DANGEROUS, but if foiled 
by Aslam Sher Khan and 
there is the long whistle 
for half-time. 

Bill: We resume the 

India-Pakistan hockey 
match after half-time at 
the Aryamehr Stadium in 
Tehran.. .the Indian defence 
has been constantly on 
trial and like the first half 
the ball is mostly on the 
Indian side of the field.... 
but there Surjit clears the 
ball with a neat stroke, 
PICKED UP BY AJITPAL, 
PASSED TO PHILIPS, 
PHILIPS TO KUSHA, KU- 
SHA TO GOVINDA, BACK 
TO KUSHA but Pakistani 
defender Shahnaz rushes 
forward and deprives him 
of the ball. 

Here we must inform our 
listeners at home that in the 
second half two changes 
have been made in the In¬ 
dian team, Govinda replac¬ 
ing Ajit Singh as the left 
inner and Philips taking 
over from Ganesha... an¬ 
other attempt by Pakistani 
forwards to storm the In¬ 
dian goal.. .SHAHNAZ TO 


sAve 



*V\c'rordiiig to our rules you’ll draw double your 
pay but the entire amount will be paid as bonds 
that you can encash after 162 years; your day to 
day living need not pose problems since you’ve 
other sources of income...” 


RASHID, RASHID TO with a stick and has been 
SHAHNAZ, BACK TO RA- suspended by the Malaysian 
SHID AND THAT IS A umpire S^thriavale. 

NEAR THING but Fernan¬ 
des kicks the ball to the Singh: It is a pity as 
right and there is nobody this will weaken India’s* 
there and it goes out of defence and Surjit has 

the field... this was an ex- been playing so well_ 

cellent save indeed. Oh! anyway the game goes O'U 
‘its terribly exciting, such ... .Pakistanis are pressing 
an exciting game. Now hard on the Indian goal 
over to Singh. (Aside) but Aslam Sher Khan 
Singh, do please teil the clears the ball, Munawar 
listners back home what stops it, MOVES FORWARD, 
the score is.... PASSES TO IFTIKHAR, 

... IFTIKHAR TO AZAM, 
Singh: Thank you Bill aZAM TO RASHID, RA- 
... .Ah! There is a penalty shID TO SHAHNAZ, BACK 
corner in favour of India to RASHID, stopped by 
converted into a penalty Aslam before he could 
stroke and Ajitpal is going enter the circle... .over to 
to take it.. .‘Us a tense mo- 3 jjj 

ment for India and for all ' 

of us here.. .INDIAN SKIP- 331 . xhank you Singh ' 
PER AJITPAL HAS MADE tjje unipire is looking at 
IT WITH A NEAT PUSH his watch. .1 think there’s 
AND THE PAKISTANI^ just 3 fe^ minutes left for 
GOALKEEPER SALIM HAS the long whistle.. .Shahnaz 
BEEN THOROUGHLY BE- Rashid are spelUng 
ATEN AND THE FIELD IS danger to the Indian goal 
STORMED BY INDIAN and SURJIT IS BACK IN 
SPECTATORS WHO HAVE thE FIELD AFTER HIS 

temporary SUSPENSION 

_formidable, 

INDIRA GANDHI ... .police foj the Pakistani front line' 
come in, clear the ground whose attack does not have 
quickly, the teams are the same fire as in the first 
locked in a grim battle half.. .and there is the 
again.. .Indians are more j^ug whistle and the end 
aggressive now.. .1 think this memorable and ex- 
those two changes made by citing match between In- 
Ajitpal have put some jia and Pakistan on the 
punch into the Indian at- Aryamehr Stadium.. .THOU- 
tack.. .what do you say sANDS OF INDIAN AND 
Bill? PAKISTANI SPECTATORS 

Bill: I asree with vou ON THE FIELD 

Singh.. .there is more life DANCING AND SIN(HNG 
in the Indian attack.... .. .er.. .er.. .there will be a 

replay tomorrow as the 
Singh: Kusha has pick- match has ended in a 
ed up a long through ball draw. 

.. .works it into the Pakis¬ 
tani circle, FLICKS BALL New Delhi: You have 
TO THE RIGHT WHERE been listening to a running 
CHAND RUNS IN AND commentary on the hockey 
PUSHES IT GOALWARDS match between India and 
but unlucky for him and Pakistan played in Teheran 
India’s ball is gone wide in the Seventh Asian Games, 
off the right post just by The next item on our pro¬ 
inches. . .bad luck for India, gramme is.... 
bad luck indeed.. .no 

change in the score... .and The following day, we 
what is happening there? grabbed our morning paper 
did you see that Bill? to read what the scores 

w&s* ^ 

Bill: I think Surjit tap¬ 
ped Azam on his shoulder G. S. KHOSOLA 

f Oftatar Ip94 
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Amidst Crying Babies 



Almost all the States have asked for larger Central assistance in food and finances. 


The Calumnist 


■yHE other day, I sudden- I was surrounded by 
^ ly found myself in an about a thousand people; 
unenviable position. I had most of them flood-hit per- 
to organise flood relief ope- sons rescued from the 
ration in Rampur without marooned villages. But the 
any notice whatever. Now, motley crowd also had its 
for any one who wants to share of men who were out 
have apoplexy, 1 will re- to make a fast buck. Re¬ 
commend the job of a flood lief materials mostly con- 
relief ofBicer. Particularly sisting of puffed rice, wheat 
after the inundation of a flour, kerosene, match-boxes 
few willages. and such other immediate 

necessaries were being sent 
“How many deaths have by canoes to the affected 
occurred in the floods, Mr. villages. Bags and bags of 
F.?” shouted a sleek-look- them. Since there were no 
ing Johnny dressed in a other government servants 
polyester suit of impeccable to escort the materials to 
cut, above the din. the affected villages and 
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distribute them, I had to foreign medicines and what 
make do with the assis- have you. 
tance of volunteers. It na¬ 
turally provided them with The smart-Aleck raised 
an ideal opportunity to his voice a notch higher 
divert the boats to their and repeated his question, 
villages and dump a few Clad in Khaki trousers and 
bags at their own doorstep, a soiled half-sleeved cotton 
This was only the begin- shirt; grimy all over and 
ning. More was yet to smelling like the dickens, 
come. Particularly from I felt like... well, I don’t 
voluntary agencies, foreign readily get the word, but 
mercy missions, local phil- it was an awful kind of 
anthropists, etc. Their feeling. Only, an aware- 
donations would consist of ness of the nature of the 
some of the best stuff; tin- work I was going together 
ned beverages and sweets, with the fact that I was 
readynmde clothes, sarees, somebody in the scheme of 
dhotis, woollen blankets, things kept my chin up. 
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To be dressed in such 
natty outfit in a village that 
had all but succumbed to 
the fury of flood and where 
misery was the reigning 
house of the zodiac seemed 
absolutely out of place. Ir¬ 
rational and outrageous. 

I was too busy distribut¬ 
ing the relief materials to 
the volunteers to pay at¬ 
tention to the boyo. Frank¬ 
ly, I had no time for the 
fancy questions of phoney 
reporters who were out to 
have a few kicks out of 
human misery. But the 
fellow seemed determined to 
wrest an answer to his 
question. 

I finished my job with 


slow deliberation. The vil- 
ling crowd thinned, allow¬ 
ing me to breathe a little 
fresh air. The well-dressed 
apparition was still in evi¬ 
dence. Looking daggers at 
me. 

“I am De and I repre¬ 
sent Bharat News. I want 
to know catagorically from 
you the number of deaths 
that have occurred in this 
flood”, he asked with a 
twinkle in his eye, belching 
smoke like a chimney. 

“Well, the official figure 
is 20. That’s the tally for 
what it is worth”, said I 
humbly. 

“It can’t be Mr. Relief 
Officer. You are delibera¬ 




“We are doing all this for those wretched starving millions and 
yet they accuse us of being indifferent towards the have 
nets!" 


tely underplaying the death 
toll. There is a wide dis¬ 
crepancy between your offi- 
sial figure and what the 
local M.L.A. says. As far 
as I know, the number of 
deaths has exceeded 75. 
Unless you give me the 
true figures, I am going to 
report to my paper that 
you are deliberately con¬ 
cealing the figures”. His 
tone was more threatening 
than that of the public pro¬ 
secutor cross-examining a 
defence witness. 

I looked at his fresh, 
cleanshaved dark face; the 
round, thick, black-dialled 
wrist-watch; the smart 
clothes and the well-fed 
look. Not very unlike the 
Empress of Blandings. 

That got my goat. The 
gorge rose in me. Perhaps, 
the sleepless nights, the 
lack of food and privacy, 
and the continuous strain 
found in the person of my 
friend excellent provoca¬ 
tion. I let him have it. 

“I know the likes of 
you”, my words came out 
like a string of icicles. 
“You’ve been here for the 
last one hour and have not 


raised your little finger to 
help any one. Are you 
afraid that the crease in 
your suit would be spoiled? 
You are a sadist. The more 
the death, the greater will 
be your enjoyment. You 
have no feeling for the life • 
of the people. All you 
want is sensation. Just an¬ 
other box item for your 
paper. I can’t oblige jrou 
Mr. Smart-Aleck. It is 
twenty. And twenty it will 
stay”. 

“Saheb, it is 4 p.m. al¬ 
ready and you have not 
taken anything so far ex¬ 
cept your morning cup of 
tea. Please come and have 
a bite” interposed Yakub, 
my orderly, looking stran¬ 
gely at the reporter. I just 
caught a glimpse of bis 
upper lip twitch slightly. 

It must have been some¬ 
thing in Vakub’s look. For, 
panic showed in the eyes of 
the well-oiled columnist. He 
suddenly described an 
about-turn and vamoosed. , 
Perhaps, he feared that he 
would be the twenty-first. : 
Flood victim. According to ' 
official estimates, of course. 

TBRRAE FOJUS 
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Watergate at School 


tT is incredulous, but 
true. Watergate, says 
a news report in my daily, 
is being introduced as a 
subject for study in the 
schools of New York. 

I do not know whether 
the educational authorities 
have already finalised the 
syllabus, printed the requi¬ 
site textbooks and geared 
themselves up for starting 
the new branch of study. 


If they haven’t, they can 
take a few tips from me. 

Education should begin 
when children are at their 
most receptive ages. Hence, 
it is desirable to include, 
in the syllabus for the 
junior classes, the select 
nursery rhymes on Water¬ 
gate, prepared by Dr. J. 
Martyn Finway, the Minis¬ 
ter of Justice of New Zea¬ 
land, which are quoted 
below: 


Watergate, Watergate, Nvton’s man. 

Cook me a tape as fast as you can; 

Cut it and scrub it so pure. 

The President's sweet-talk will sound quite demure. 

Ding dong bell. 


The teacher of hygiene 
may teach the students the 
subtle art of sweeping away 
unwanted stuff. There are 
two places where one can 
dump dirt and dust and 
waste—^in the dust bin or 
under the rug. The teacher 
may even bring in some 
laughter into the class 
room by repeating the 
words of the professional 
comedian, Mark Russell 
who is reported to have 
told a batch of tourists, 
‘You should be careful 
when you visit the White 
House. So much is swept 
under the rug that you 
might hit your head on the 
ceiling.’ 


Nixon's in the well. 

What put him in? 

A mania to win. 

Will someone pull him out? 
That I greatly doubt. 


The teacher of electro¬ 
nics may train the students 
how to splice, erase and 
recondition tapes without 
leaving the imprint of their 
handwork on them. 


er may instruct the stud¬ 
ents about the need for 
caution when one takes to 
crime. The art of survival 
lies not in keeping away 
from crimes, W in mas¬ 
tering the technique of 
covering up one’s tracks, 
in being wise enough not 
to introduce tapes into the 
house which in turn will 
lead one into grand per¬ 
jury, larceny and other se¬ 
rious troubles. And there 
is a moral to be drawn from 
Watergate. However sweet 
one’s voice may be, record¬ 
ing one’s dark motives will 
lead one into the wilder¬ 
ness. 

Watergate as a subject 
of study is bound to be¬ 
come immensely popular. 
In due course of time, it 
may even come to this dear 
land of ours. 


Haldeman, Ehrlichman sat on a wall. 
Haldeman, EhrUchman had a great fall. 
All Nixon's plumbers, all Nixon's men 
Won't put them on top once again. 


The moral science teach- 


R. K. M. 


From Bad to Verse 



’’TUak ef.awr fate^ daddy! Fw yon it mMuis a lodt- 
Mt at the CUneae raatanant.** 



'THE modem Poet. 

Has he the knack 
of viewing things 
differently? 

What I mean to ask is: 
does he use 

a special pair of go^o glasses 
which he trains on things mundane 
to see them 

in a topsy-turvy posture? 

Then, vdnly tries 
to set them back again 
on an even keel? 

And, in the process, 

throws in some cock-eyed phrases 

and a few grotesque images? 

To understand which 
is 

perhaps as inane 

as the poet standing on his head 
in the first place, 

T F 
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Hair is your image 


And that’s where 


Keo-Karpin comes in 


A hair oil of distinction 


Non-greasy. Non-Staining 


Delightfully 


perfumed 






MODUCT OP 


‘j ^ 
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Rrtain your image widi KtO^KUrilfil 
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Beware of the Points 



The B.L.D. has offered a four-point plan to meet the present economic crisis. 


The Demonstration 


'pHREE things had made 
^ me inexpressibly bitp 
ter against the Scheme of 
Things that afternoon — 
a thin mud-spray from a 
car just near my house, 
an aggressive offer of a 
good turn from young Tik- 
koo in his Boy Scout capa¬ 
city, and cacophonous 
laughter from the nitwits 
in my study. You see, I 
was on my way home from 
Rottingbrain. That car 
slightly peppered me with 
mud, and drew from me 
some of the hottest exple¬ 
tives I’ve uttered in my life. 
I was just recovering from 
my wrath when the Boy 
Scout Tlkkoo materialized 
in front of me and practi¬ 
cally threatened me with 
an act of kindness. I told 



him loudly and firmly that 
if he tried to do me the 
smallest good turn. I’d 
make him swallow the 
whole garbage-dump of 
our locality. If ever you 
see a man on the brink of 
flinging himself in front 
of the Rajdhani Express at 
top speed, take it from me, 
young Tikkoo has attemp¬ 
ted a couple of good turns 
on him. I left this curse 
on two legs only to find my 
study infested by Prema’s 
club mates Mrs. Boman- 
behram, Mandarmala, Shve- 
takamalanayana, and Kana- 
kakumbhakiranakala, and, 
Sohrab, Mrs. Bomanbeh- 
ram’s husband. They all 
greeted me with nerve- 
shattering guffaws, Sohrab 
being the noisest. I eyed 

15 


the man with acrid disfav¬ 
our. He had a new suit 
on, and seemed to be un¬ 
healthily conscious of it. 

“Professor,” he croaked 
when I’d taken my chair, 
“you seem to have taken a 
mud-bath with all your 
clothes on.” And he flick¬ 
ed an imaginary speck off 
his lapel. 

“Hmph,” I grunted. 

“New terriwool suit,” 
the peacock went on. 
“Made by the best tailor in 
the city. Seven hundred 
and, eighty-five bucks all 
told,” 


‘That may be,” I couldn’t 
help retorting. “But I 


don’t think the man inside 
that suit is likely to fetch 
more than ten paise at a 
public auction.” 

“Tinny’s Father,” Prema 
chipped in at this critical 
moment, “I’ll give you your 
tea, and then you’re to go 
to the market and buy five 
kilos of the best potatoes 
available, those ones with 
deep eyes. We’re having 
a potato-vada dish this 
evening.” 

“Hmph,” I grunted 
again. 

“You’re worrying about 
the cash,” Mrs. Bomanbeh- 
ram echoed my mind. 
“Don’t. The club’s paying. 
I know you can’t tell pota- 
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toes from peas. Actually, 
Sohrab will acompany you 
and buy the potatoes and 
pay for them. He will 
give you a demonstration 
in practical marketing— 
how to select your potatoes, 
how to haggle about their 
price, how to get them 
weighed profitably, and so 
on.” 

‘‘I don’t need any such 
demonstration,” 1 rasped. 
“Let the man go alone.” 

“We want you men out 
of the way,” Prema said 
frankly. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“W’re having a little 
singing practice for our 
forthcoming variety enter¬ 
tainment.” 

“Oh, all right. I’ll go 
with Sohrab. Let me have 
my tea.” 

I took my tea, and then 
changed into my bazaar 
wear, and then Sohrab and 
I fared forth; Sohrab all 
agog to show himself off to 
the habitable globe, I hat¬ 
ing him heartily and swing¬ 
ing the big cloth-bag by 
my side. 


Twenty minutes’ pea¬ 
cock-dance along the way 
on Sohrab’s part, and we 
were at the bazaar’s best 
potato man. Sohrab took 
fifteen minutes to select his 
potatoes, another fifteen to 
get their price brought 
down by ten paise, and an¬ 
other fifteen to see them 
weighed in his favour by 
a single small potato more. 
He kept up a running com¬ 
mentary on the demonstra¬ 
tion throughout for my 
benefit, and ended only 
when I had the buy tilted 
into my bag. He paid and 
hip-pocketed his wallet. 

“Five kilos,” I groaned, 
sagging under the burden. 
“Some weight. Let’s take 
a taxi home.” 

But Sohrab didn’t care to 
hide his new suit in a taxi; 
he wanted to make a pub¬ 
lic procession of himself. 
“No taxi,” he blared. 
“Damned costly these days. 
Iley, boy, take this bag and 
come along with us, and 
stop eating your bananas, 
will you.” 


which he adroitly put on 
his tousled head. He had 
a little dirty bag slung up 
by his side, and in it were 
a half dozen or so of ripe 
bananas. He grinned wide¬ 
ly when Sohrab promised 
him ten pice. 

“Come,” bellowed Soh¬ 
rab, and we started thread¬ 
ing through the vegetables 
market, the boy behind us. 

“Ouch!” came a sudden 
sharp cry of anguish from 
Sohrab, and the next mo¬ 
ment he had landed, bot¬ 
tom foremost, on a small 
wayside heap of ripe red 
tomatoes. “My new suit!” 
wailed Sohrab when a cou¬ 
ple of passers-by had got 
him on his feet. “My to¬ 
matoes!” shrilled the to- 
matoe vendor. “Fifteen 
rupees!” There was noth¬ 
ing for it but to compen¬ 
sate the vendor for the loss 
sustained by him. Sohrab 


A vastly interested and 
boisterous pack of urchins 
following us, we got out of 
the narrow lane, and turn; 
ed right on the main road.t 
And then, most unaccount¬ 
ably, Sohrab pitched him¬ 
self, again bottom foremost, 
into a full egg-crate. It 
was no longer Sohrab that 
emerged from the ordeal; 
it was all ripe tomato and 
yolk and albumen and egg¬ 
shell. And the man had to 
fork out Rs 55 of the best 
to get clear of the egg- 
seller. “There,” moaned 
Sohrab, pointing at a ban-, 
ana-skin. “They’re every¬ 
where. If we could only 
get a taxi!” Of course, 
there were a good many 
cabs around, but they all 
shied away from Sohrab. 
And we had to foot it out 
all the way home. 

“Look out!” I warned. 
Sohrab almost at my door¬ 
step. Too late. Sohrab 


A small nondescript sort 
of a boy with a blackened 
face sidled up to me and 
relieved me of my load 


extracted his wallet from 
his tomato-rich hip-pocket, 
made the payment, slipped 
the wallet back into the 
pocket, and aimed an sens¬ 
ing finger at a banana-skin 
flattened against the as¬ 
phalt. “That damned skin,” 
he ground out angrily. 


skidded over yet another 
banana-skin and went down 
on a mound of building- 
sand. 

“That’s the third and the 
last,” commented the small 
boy, handing the potato- 
bag to me. 



“You’re dripping toma¬ 
to,” I told him. taking care 
to be as far from him as 
possible. “Let’s be off.” 

“We’ll take a cab home 
at the main road turn,” he 
now saw reason. 

“Certainly,” I agreed. 

“Grrr!” growled Sohrab 
in disgust. “I feel horribly 
wet and sticky.” 

“Combination of new 
suit and ripe tomato,” I ex¬ 
plained. 
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“What?” I was all at sea. 

“I had vowed three good 
turns to you, and that was 
the third and the last,” the 
boy said. “I know how it’s 
with you and that man 
there.” 

“Tikkoo!” I recognized 
the imp. “You threw the 
skins in his way?” 

But now the boy was a 
blur vanishing round the „ 
street comer. 

M A MAZMUDAR 
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Retreat from Khadi 


/pHE Postal Powers-that-be 
* have finally decided 
that the dakias would 
henceforth be clad in mill- 
made kliaki instead of hand- 
spun khadi. And those of 
us who have for two deca¬ 
des been wondering whe¬ 
ther the postmen were by 
mistake wearing the post¬ 
bags instead of their uni¬ 
forms will breathe a sigh. 
Yes, even though the re¬ 
treat from khadi took place 
on Gandhi Jayanti. 

Indeed, there are a few 
other walks of life where 
retreat could be the better 
strategy, discretion the bet¬ 
ter part of valour. 

Take the Bombay buses, 
for example. With the 
global shortage of red paint, 
these juggernauts now look 
more like a tin that has 
been tied to a dog’s tail for 
24 hours rather than a re¬ 
ceptacle for Bombay’s 
(even Bombay’s) commu¬ 
ters. Why not then give up 
the red and switch over to, 
say, green in sharp contra¬ 
distinction? I am sure gal¬ 
lons and gallons—I mean 
megalitres—of green paint 
are available. And what 
better day for the change 
than May? 

Then, our cricketers. 
You may be too tired of 
hearing and reading about 
them; but I have made an 
indepth study of the sub¬ 
ject, and feel that their 
hair style is the sole reason 
of our defeat. If they have 
become heavy of foot and 
slow of hand, it is because 
their hirsute appendages, 
to say nothing of their faci¬ 


al fungus, create such an 
imbalance that both loco¬ 
motion and thought pro¬ 
cesses get retarded. 

The trends in house¬ 
building need a second 
thought, and two steps 
backward. A trip round 
Bombay or New Delhi will 
show dozens of houses 
and other cement concrete 
structures half complete. 
In fact a few have collap¬ 
sed during the process. 
And why? because steel and 
cement are not available, 
and where these are obtain¬ 
ed by crook rather than 
hook, they are sub-stand¬ 
ard. So what? so go back 
to good old lime and brick. 
More common men will 
then have roofs over their 
heads — though perhaps 
fewer steel or cement 
blackmarketeers will have 

One could add to the list 
if one had time to think 
about it. But why multi¬ 
ply the examples? Let us 
congratulate the Postal 
people, watch out for more 
efficient letter delivery by 
these. postmen in more 
smart livery, and hope 
others will take the lesson. 

PRABHAT VAIDYA 

P.S:—I wonder whether 
the Saka Calendar is still 
with us. Perhaps some 
Govt. Dept, can tell me— 
they alone seemed to have 
used it. In any case, re¬ 
treat from Saka can also be 
thought of... Nehru Jay¬ 
anti is fast approaching. 


This week 25 years ago 

Circus 



According to Pakistan authorities the decision not to 
devaluate the rupee will raise Pakistan in the eyes of 
the world. 

— Shankar’s Weekly, Oct. Z, 1949 
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Rolling in Wealth 


•pHE first time in my life 
my pocket was picked 
when I was about 23. 
A colleague at the office 
asked me if I would mind 
carrying Rs. 200 from him 
to be given to a friend of 
his who lived almost next 
door to me on the Rash 
Behari Avenue in Calcutta. 
I told him it would be no 
trouble at all. When at 
the end of the journey 
home I got down from the 
over-crowded bus I found 
my purse missing along 
with a pen and a little of 
my own money. Two hun¬ 
dred is quite a sum even 
these days but 40 years 


ago it was a fortune and it 
took me months to make 
good the loss. 

My aversion to carrying 
money on my person dates 
from then—but even ten 
years before that when I 
was still at school I had a 
nasty experience. I was 
spending the Christmas 
holidays with some cousins 
in a Punjab town and when 
the time came for me to 
return to Delhi, I went to 
my uncle’s room to take 
leave. 

“What time is your 
train?”, he asked. 


J and K STATE MARCHES AHEAD 
“THE FIGURES SPEAK” 


Name 

1947-48 

Present position 

1. Medical Institutions 

75 

1076 

2. Doctors 

3. Bed strength in hospitals and 

123 

1500 

dispensaries 

4. Availability of one doctor for 

600 

4600 

population of 

5. Availability of one medical 

32700 

3080 

institution for of 

53700 

4200 

6. Annual Budget on Health 

Rs. 18.94 lakhs Rs 6 crores I 

7. Per capita expenditure on health 

47 paisa 

Rs. 14.29 

8. Life Expectancy 

Education 

32 years 

50 years 

1. No. of Primary Schools 

1115 

5813 

2. Enrollment in Primary Schools 

0.90 lakhs 

2.53 lakhs 

3. No of Middle Schools 

139 

1406 

4. Enrollment in Middle Schools 

5. No of High/Higher Secondary 

0.19 lakhs 

1.66 lakhs 

Schools 

6' Enrollment in High/Higher 

55 

577 

Secondary Schools 

7. No of colleges for General 

0.06 lakhs 

0.71 lakhs 

Education 

8 

23 

8. Enrollment in colleges 

0.03 lakhs 

0.25 lakhs 

9. Annual Budget on education 

10. Per capita expenditure 

Rs. 33.49 lakhs Rs. 11 crores I 

on education 

80 paisa 

Rs.20 

11. Colleges 

Power and Roads 

4 

22 

1. Surface roads 

963 mils 

3690 miles 

2. Installed capacity of power 

4 mws 

71 mws 

3. Villages/Town electrified 
Horticulture 

8 

1194 

1, Area under orchards 

31000 acres 

1.35 lakh 
acres 

2. Fruit c.xportcd 

16000 tons 

1.60 lakh 
toimes 


By a recent legislation the genuine tiller has been made master 
of the land and non-cultivator completely expropriated. This is 
unique keeping in view the land reforms executed in whole of the 
country. 

Issued by 

Directorate of Information 
Government of Jammu and Kashmir 


“At 9-30 tonight. It will 
get me to Delhi early in 
the morning”. 

“That’s good; it solves a 
bit of my problem. I had 
to send a small packet to 
my brother and now that 
you are going there you 
can take it with you and 
hand it over to him per¬ 
sonally”. 

I said I would gladly do 
whatever he wished. 

“It is two hours yet to 
your train. I will give it 
to you just as you are about 
to leave for the Railway 
station. And, of course, 
our tonga will drop you at 
the station”. 

Uncle was a prosperous 
businessman and owned a 
Victoria for his own use 
and a tonga for dropping 
children at school, fetching 
vegetables from the bazar 
and other routine chores 
like that. 

As I sat in the tonga 
ready to go, Uncle handed 
over to me a thick envelope 
and patted me affectionate¬ 
ly on the head. 

‘This is Rs. 25,000 in 
currency notes. Put it in 
your inside coat pocket and 
secure it with this safety- 
pin; here it is. Tell my 
brother that I shall send 
him some more money next 
week. And, one thing- 
Do’nt keep feeling the poo 
ket with your hand during 
the journey. It attracts 
attention and arouses sus¬ 
picions. There are all kinds 
of crooks in the trains—but 
you are a big lad, and I 
am sure everything will be 
alright”. 

The trains those days 
were not crowded and 
there was ^ce enough 
for all of us to stretch our¬ 
selves. Soon, every one 
was snoring peacefully: 
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all except myself. It is a 
torture at that age to keep 
awake all night but the 
awful burden of responsi¬ 
bility in my pocket drove 
away all sleep from my 
aching eyes. And it was 
all I could do to keep my 
hands from creeping to¬ 
wards my pocket. Till now 
I had never carried more 
than about Rs. 10 on me, 
but this 25,000 was 
top oppressive a weight 
on my mind. At every 
station when the train 
halted I gazed in horror at 
those who came into the 
compartment and was sure 
one of them was going to 
slit my. throat and decamp 
with the money. A pity, 
I thought, to die so young 
and like this. 

1 do’nt know when I 
dozed off but when I woke 
up it was daylight and the 
train was pulling into the 
Delhi station. I felt my 
pocket—and luckily Uie 
envelope was still there. 
It was a great relief when 
after an hour or so I was 
able to put the beastly 
thing into the younger 
Uncle’s hands. He opened 
the envelope and counted 
the notes—as I looked on 
fascinated by the aght of 
all this wealth. 

“You are wondering per¬ 
haps”, said Uncle,” why all 
these currency notes are 
only halves. The other 
half of each note reached 
me through another per¬ 
son two days ago. It is a 
precaution we take to pre¬ 
vent ’whole’ notes falling 
into any one’s hands. If 
some body had picked 
your pocket in the train 
he would not have been 
able to do anything with 
these notes.” 

H. R.LUTHRA 




WOMEN’S PAGE 


N my youth there was a 
popular ditty about a 
grandfather clock which 
stopped short when grandpa 
died. A similar catastrophe 
befell mie the other day. 
My watch stopped. To me 
my watch is not a mere 
appendage that graces my 
wrist—^it is an extension 
of my soul. A watch arou¬ 
ses one’s protective in¬ 
stincts—^it may nuzzle in 
your pocket or adorn your 
eck. Oliver Cronwell 
embellished his person with 
an oval watch—a ring 
watch had the gracious 
privilege of circumscrib¬ 
ing the royal finger of 
Charles 11... If such great 
souls could feel so fervent¬ 
ly about a watch—^why not 
1 ? 

Let’s get the scenario 
straight. It was a buon 
giorno — the sort of morn¬ 
ing when one is full of joie 
de vivre and on the gut 
tnve. One arose with the 
family cock, blessed the 
blabtering crows and blas¬ 
ted off into a hectic series 
of chores. After dealing 
with the children like the 
old wmnan who lives in a 
shoe, one hustled the hair, 
balanced a bun, svelted 
into a saree and — this is 
the crowning glory of the 
morning — gently wound 
the watch and reverently 
placed it round the wrist 
• •■I was galvanized. The 
tick-tock of my watch 
liad passed into oblivion... 
It had stolid. 

A woman of lesser steel 
(.may pale and reel ~ not 
L RemMnberlng a long line 
of pniisaant and stalwart 


On Being Watchless 


forbearers from the ama¬ 
zons of old to Indira Gandhi 
of today I rallied. I faced 
the problems before me 
calmly. What would I do? 
Mentally salute my soul 
mate Dr. Johnson who said 
— Dictionaries are like 
watches, the worst is better 
than none, and the best 
cannot be expected to go 
quite true” 

Write an ode or a d rge 
to my lost watch — wLich 
I considered as a veritable 
past of my anatomy. 

I knew, like all great 
generals, I was mentally 
keeping the most difficult 
task of all to the last How 
would I convey the news 
the news to my Lord and 
Master? Would I like the 
Elizabethans swoon after 
bespeaking. “Oh, liver, of 
my liver, (to them the liver 
was the seat of all emo¬ 
tions) “Mine, watch doth 
abide in the bourn from 
which no traveller re¬ 
turns”. No, I was not va¬ 
liant enough. Could I 
adopt a subtle and sophis¬ 
ticated line and with Gallic 
dexterity employ a couple 
of double entendres — 
just smile charmingly and 
hint — no, my heart quail¬ 
ed. My pulse dropped 
dangerously. 

“In the beginning said 
the Persian Poet “Allah 
took a rose, a lily, a ser¬ 
pent a Dead-Sea apple, 
and a handful of clay. 
When he looked at the 
amalgam — it was a wo¬ 
man”! As far as I am 
aware — unfortunately I 
do not know Persian — 
the Persian poet has not 


stated how Allah fashioned 
a man. What I imagine is 
that Allah took a crow (re¬ 
cent scientific studies of 
the most advanced nature 
have revealed that crows 
are quite intelligent) an 
elephant (an elephant, let 
me remind you, never for¬ 
gets) a king cobra a Dead 
Sea apple a little vinegar 
'"’'•'MOjjiol, the basic consti¬ 
tuent—^T^andful of clay 
and lo! the amalgam was — 
a man! I could vividly 
picture the sequence after 
my man learnt of this new 
calamity in the home. He 
would, with the sharp intel¬ 
ligence of the crow and the 
phenomenal memory of the 
elephant outline various 
catastrophes — results of 
my carelessness and like a 
cobra he would lounge 
gracefully in an easy chair 
or (what I find even more 
irritating) sprawl like a 
sheik on a couch and recall 
each lapse in language 


packed with devastating 
power. This had the effect 
of turning me into a foam¬ 
ing dervish having lost 
that most precious posses¬ 
sion of a woman — her 
composure. Or I would 
decide to be an Egyptian 
mummy or a Trappist monk 
and suffer the agonies of 
hell having renounced the 
dearest possession of a 
woman! her tongue .... 

There was a slither of 
feet and I turned — There 
stood my husband. Speech¬ 
lessly, with eyes full of 
agony I handed over the 
watch as in a dream. His 
competent fingers closed 
around it and he flicked it 
nonchalantly — his artis¬ 
try reminded me of Gary 
Sobers at his best. A mira¬ 
cle was wrought — K gentle 
tick started. Was there 
anything so wonderful as 
a Man? 

RADHA S. NAIR 






"Opporitton has^t levelled any ^rafi charge against yen. Are 
you an Opposition plant or an incompetent Idler.” 
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Rules of the Thumb 


J^ODESTY prevents me 
from saying in so 
many words that I am gal¬ 
lant and chivalrous. 1 am 
past 40 and, therefore, am 
a bit naughty. I am per¬ 
haps naughty because I am 
somewhat underamused. 

Despite these salient 
characteristics of my per¬ 
sonality, 1 hate and refuse 
to give a lift to the college¬ 
going young sweet females, 
who stand on the road 
with their thumbs up, 
wearing a constant inviting 
smile. Yes, I do occa¬ 
sionally give a lift to the 
old and infirm. This is 
compassion. The only other 
exception is the boys and 
girls of my children’s school 
whom I can easily re¬ 
cognise from their uniform. 
That is indulgence. 


but nervous. I did not 
want to be seen in the pub¬ 
lic with so many females. 
Hesitatingly, I fumbled in¬ 
to conversation. “Don’t 
you find this lift-taking busi- 
ne.ss demeaning?” “No 
certainly not” they replied 
in chorus, as if it were 
their right in our socialist 
society. 

“And don’t you think it 
a risky business?” There 
was a pause and smiles, 
then a bright mischievious 
girl in the back seat offer¬ 
ed to say: “Life itself is 
a risky business.” I was 
disarmed. 

Uneasy quiet for some 
time. “Tell me more about 
lift-taking. Do you never 
take buses and do you get 
lifts everyday and from any¬ 
body?” I persisted. 



But the other day, when 

it was raining like cakes As if she was ready for 
and chocolates and it was the answer, the almond¬ 
getting late in the evening, eyed girls on my left look- 
my poor heart melted on ed at me confidently, smil- 
seeing a few girls crouch- ed and said: “Have you 
ing, thumbs pleadingly rais- not heard of our new move- 
ed, all drenched. I appli- ment, F.L.A.?” I pleaded 
ed the brakes and took all ignorance, 
the five in. The courage¬ 
ous one came to sit by my “It stands for ^ Female 
side and the other four Lift-takers’ Association. Its 
crammed themselves in the headquarters are in Delhi, 
back seat. because lift-taking is th(B 

most common in the Capi- 
I never had the honour tal due to its atrocious pub- 
of having five stranger lie transport service. We 
girls in my car. I was are trying to make it an 
feeling proud and happy all-India body, though. We 


have a code of ethics and dual lift-taker wants to. 
some rules of the thumb”. 

she spoke out like a trade 1 was quite impressed 
unionist. with the movement even 

more radical than the I4b 
“That sounds interest- —^but did not give up. “Are 
ing”, I said. “Tell me the you not scar^ of the lift- 
rules of the thumb”. giver pinching something 

from your handbag?” I 
Lift should be taken in asked, 
a gang of two or more 

girls; never take a lift in The girl on my left lift- 
a car occupied by more ed her arm from the hand- 
than one male—driver and bag and said with a smile: 
the owner excepted; refuse "Tty and see”. I dropped 
lift from anyone who volun- the gang on the way and 
teers a lift or even if he drove home. I reached 
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slows down his car on see¬ 
ing the girls. He has bad 
intentions; avoid taking 
lift from a man who is 
smoking. It means he can 
easily drive with one hand 
on the wheel. He may 
misuse the other hand; 
do not accept a cigarette, 
pan or any eatable from a 
lift-giver. They might be 
drugged and do not give 
your name, address and 
telephone number to the 
lift-giver, unless an indivi- 


for the bag containing the 
apples I had brought. To 
my bewilderment I discover¬ 
ed there were only three 
left out of the eight I had 
bought. An unsigned note 
in the bag read: “You 
talk like a journalist. You 
may write what we told 
you. Hope your apples taste 
good. Surely they are not 
drugged. Bye”. ^ 

HAKI SHARAN CHABRA 
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Loyalty to Mahatma 


SELECTED WORKS OF JAWAHARLAL NEHRU: No. V. 
Orient Longnwn. Rs. tiO. 


'J'HE aftermath of March 
1931 Settlement was 
marked by the reactions 
which even in their uneven¬ 
ness gave new impetus and 
direction to the conduct of 
the struggle for independ¬ 
ence. Despite his reserva¬ 
tions, Nehru lent full loy- 
'alty to Mahatma’s program- 
, me and in much of his cor¬ 
respondence and notes in¬ 
cluded in the present volu¬ 
me, Nehru is eloquent on 
the suffering and repres¬ 
sion of the rural popula¬ 
tions with particular refer¬ 
ence to the agrarian pro¬ 
blems, tenancy and the 
4iostile official attitude in 
his home province of U.P. 

His anxiety to solve these 
problems without any add¬ 
ed confrontation with the 
government is discernible 
in many of his notes. His 
efforts at peaceful redres- 
sal were however frustrat¬ 
ed when he was arrested 
on December 26,1931 while 
on his way to receive Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi on his return 
from London. This had the 
obvious unfortunate chain 
of effect in the resumption 
of the dvil disobedience 
movement and the arrest 
of Gandhi and other emin¬ 
ent leaders soon after. 

What precipated this re¬ 
versal of developments from 
what augured to be a help¬ 
ful though slow process 
touched upon by the settle- 
ment is not clear but this 
had a definite bearing on 
the subsequent history of 

WeeUy 


the national struggle. Be¬ 
sides this, Nehru’s writings 
are pithy and candid on 
many issues not immediate¬ 
ly political. We find him 
contemplating on such pro¬ 
blems as the introduction 
of large scale industrialisa¬ 
tion and technology as a 
step towards socialism and 
general economic progress 
of the country. Could it be 
possible within the frame¬ 
work of Gandhian ideology? 
At one place he joins issue 
with Aldous Huxley on cer¬ 
tain references made by the 
letter in his book Science 
In The Changing World. 
(p 510). This provides an 
illuminating discussion on 
the Gandhian and Tolstoyan 
doctrines relating to a ‘re 
turn to nature’, and Gan¬ 
dhian code of sex relations 
vis-a-vis the ascetic ideals. 
Mr Gandhi no doubt reali¬ 
zes that his strict personal 
code cannot be followed by 
more than a handful of peo¬ 
ple. but he hopes that this 
handful'Will set an example 
which will result in toning 
up the lives of large num¬ 
bers of others.” 

There are references to 
Gandhian ideals of decen¬ 
tralisation in industry and 
Nehru seeks to correct the 
general impression that 
Gandhi was in any way ave¬ 
rse to science and its appli¬ 
cation on a large scale. “It 
may not be a correct atti¬ 
tude...but it does not 
mean a negation of science 
or a destruction of machine 
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“For once I didn’t feel sorry for not being married to n 
convent educated girL I’ve been accused of being Ucen- 
tioUB and my wife thinks It is about those licences.’’ 


industry.” 

In his familiar style and 
narrative Nehru writes to 
hundreds of people, some 
from specialised fields of 
art, sociology, literature 
and politics and even when 
brief his remarks inspire 
contemplation and discus¬ 
sion. Though immediately 
concerned with a political 
programme and the eman¬ 
cipation of a vast popu¬ 
lace through reform move¬ 
ments and allied measures. 


his area of interest was all 
pervading. It is more in 
this context that access to 
the original and detailed 
writings of Nehru will al¬ 
ways be rewarding both to 
a serious student of huma¬ 
nities and to the lay-man 
who has sought to peep 
into the problems of life in 
the underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries and those of huma¬ 
nity at large. 

KAILASH C. KOHU 
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FILMS 



Rajesh Khanna and Shannila 
Tagore 

AAVISHKAR 

TT is rarely that we get to 
see a Hindi film which 
is imaginatively conceived 
and intelligently made, and 
which while using the 
screen’s most sought-after 
stars, gets out of them per¬ 
formances very unlike 
what they are known for 
in the industry. It is all 
liie more creditable that 
Basu Bhattacharya’s (Te- 
esri Kasam, Anubhav) new 
colour film does not fall in 
the category of avant garde 
or new wave or even low- 
budget but is a product of 
the same industry we so 
often belittle. It only shows 
that in the hands of a cap¬ 
able and imaginative film¬ 
maker Bombay Hindi cinema 
is capable of freeing itself 


from the routine, the stereo¬ 
type and the inane and ris¬ 
ing to artistic levels attain¬ 
ed by some of the well 
known regional lights in 
the field. 

In Aavishkar, the direc¬ 
tor again probes the mari¬ 
tal problems faced by a 
young couple. As in Anu¬ 
bhav the husband neglects 
his home to further him¬ 
self in the profession. But 
there is one major differ¬ 
ence between the two films. 
In Anubhav, it was an ar¬ 
ranged marriage and there 
was a third person in the 
couple’s life; in Aavishkar 
it is a love marriage and 
no one is responsible for 
the plight they are in but 
themselves. 

A boy (Rajesh Khanna) 
and a girl (Sharmila 
Tagore) fall in love; life’s 
only meaning then is 
dreaming together of times 
to come, of realities these 
dreams promise. They get 
married, despite the fact 
that the girl’s father is op¬ 
posed to the marriage. 
After a few joyous years 
that cold outer world, ignor¬ 
ed till then, begins to im¬ 
pinge on their lives and on 
their love. The director 
underlines their present 
dreary existence by juxta¬ 
posing in flashback their 
past rapturous moments to¬ 
gether. 

In a film that is uniform¬ 
ly good throughout, both 
technically and dramatical¬ 
ly. it is difficult to single 
out any particular person 
for praise. But even so, 
the main credit for conceiv¬ 
ing and executing the film 
must go to producer-direc- 
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For heaven’s sake don't meet me till the soap Is avail¬ 
able in market. People might thfaik Pve done something 
to yon. 


tor Basu Bhattacharya, who 
is the late Bimal Roy’s son- 
in-law. Actingwise, Shar¬ 
mila Tagore and Rajesh 
Khanna complement each 
other in the difficult charac¬ 
terisation of their roles, but 
the former has a definite 
edge over the latter. 

Technically, the film is 
faultless. Nando Bhatta¬ 
charya’s colour photography, 
S. Chakravarty’s editing 
and P. K. Roy’s sound re¬ 
ach a level of professional 
competence as in any well- 
made Hollywood film. 
Gyandev Agnihotri's dia¬ 
logue is literary but not 
pedantic and intersperses it 
with some comic lines 
as the episode in the 
taxi. Aavishkar is a praise¬ 
worthy attempt on the 
Hindi screen and deserves 
a far wider discriminating 
audience. 

AT DAWN ITS QVIET mam! 

This Soviet war film is 
partly in colour and in- 



\ rARRUNri f CURE fRECn \ 


Dr. P. Mozoomdar’s 




CARBUNCLE CURE (REGD.) 


NO RISK OF OPERATION & DRESSING 


ordinately long. It is an 
account of those dark days 
in the Soviet history, when 
Germans had driven deep 
into Soviet territory and 
were sending commandos 
into the interior to disrupt 
Soviet communications and 
supplies. An all-women 
anti-aircraft unit, headed 
by a local boorish sergeant, 
is on duty to thwart enemy 
bombings. One of the girls 
spots two German Com', 
mandos in the jungle and 
there follows a hunt for 
them by five of the chosen 
girls and their sergeant. 
Struggling through thick 
forests and marsh water 
they notice that there are 
not just two but at least 
18 German commandos. 

How the girls and their 
sergeant stop them from 
achieving their mission is 
told in ^m detail. The' 
girls’ valiant fighting spirit 
stands out But the film’s 
length could easily have 
been reduced without 
damaging the narrative. 


Cum 

' mtT0 Apptieatian 
CURBUNCLEff* 
BURNS, SEPTICff, 
SINUS* SORES ^ 
ETC. 
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MUSIC 


Talented Trio 


THE violin recital featur- oustic. The lightheated- 
^ ing L. Vaidyanathan, ness, sparkle and sheer high 
L. Subramanyam and L. spirits of the artistes were 
Shankar broadcast in the exciting. The use of short 
National Programme was grace notes by the ensemble 
powerfully committed, com- was fetchingly character- 
pletely persuasive and in- ful. The balance was mas- 
cisively passionate perfor- terly, every line was quite 
mance. From first note to clear and the wide lateral 
last, one felt their vibrant placing was very convinc- 
sense of involvement. As ing. It was immaculate 
far as I know, they were technically and intrepreta- 
performing for the first tively. Their intense re- 
Ume on the national hook- ading, full of powerful 
'up. Subramanyam and affirmative strings and 
Shankar are diploma hoi- marked impulse showed 
' ders in Western Classical the diversity of invention 
instrumental music from in the music despite the 
Trinity College, London, apparent similarity of 
Shankar has earned a doc- tempo. They played bold- 
torate in ethnimiisicology ly. and firmly with a fine 
from USA. They have sense of architecture and 
learnt their art from their their confident vivacity was 
‘ father V. Lakshminarayana a joy to hear. 

Jyer. They were utterly The texture of the trio 
convincing on the present was transparent and their 
occasion over a large span rhythm buoyant and indeed 
of music. Its expansiveness it all sounded so effortless, 
was held in balance by the wheareas, ofcourse, the art 
characteristic thematic of trio playing is the true 
cross-references between test of any recitalist’s 
the movements and the genius. They attempted 
music’s own inner unity of an astonishing synthesis 
> thought. It was a splendid which was a product of 
performance, full of fire their extraordinary imagina- 
‘ and brilliance, with a keen tion and sheer technical 
response to vivid colouring skill at finding exactly the 
and an infectious revelling right manner of expression 
in soaring melodic lines for their ideas. There was 
and vital rhythms. There classical purity and expres- 
was admirably firm intona- sive grace. They punctuat¬ 
ion and positive phrasing, ed admirably each one of 
It was deeply sensitive the numbers they played 
and revealing and it was with an entirely individual 
deliberate and calculated to subtlety of nuances. The 
discover all the poetiy in finale in each one of the 
the music and e^lore all renditions with its peasant 
its emotional range. The dance character and its 
playing was wonderfully virtuoso build-up and final 
expert and the individual moving sunset ending made 
f^^timbres of each inatrument a marvellously evocative, 
soondqd with superb clarify convincing conclusion. 
wlt|d;n; a very spacious ac- There was real intensity of 


inspiration and cumulative 
grandeur. The ragas they 
played were neat, well turn¬ 
ed essays that made good 
listening. Their crisp and 
varied touch made the 
music emerge with an 
abundance of charm and 
poise. Their pearly tech¬ 
nique with some remark¬ 
able repeated notes made 
rhythmic delivery lively 
and fresh. 

Opening with a varnam 
in Bkairavi, they built up 
creditable essays around 
Saurashtram, Bilahari and 
Todi with grit and deter¬ 
mination. They phrased 
them with a lot of musical 


deliberation. They offered 
substantial music which 
was informed by a refined 
taste and vidwat. Colour¬ 
ful phrasings and dexter¬ 
ous craftsmanship was dis¬ 
cernible in all the three 
modal inlrepretations. The 
commanding grip on laya 
which the brothers have 
was delightfully evident and 
the percussion support pro¬ 
vided by the ever great 
Palghat Mani Iyer embel¬ 
lished the recital in every 
way. The precise timing of 
the percussionist coupled 
with lustrous laya vidwat of 
the trio was a treat to hear. 

RAJESWARI 


Land of Promise 

Q UR land is a land of no-nonsense 
We’re committed to slogans galore, 

If one doesn’t work —it’s no problem 
The CongresswalUis’ll think up some more! 

There’re parties and parties for progress 
And pundits who all put forth their claim; 
When things do not go as they should go 
There’s the C.I.A. and all, to blame! 

We’ve meetings and beatings for pastimes, 
And sessions and suppressions to boot; 

We plant trees and lay stones and form plans 
But few of = them all seem to bear fruit. 

We fight for boundaries, for cows and calves, 
And for chief ministerships in states; 

We !^each and pen goodness to others 
But cover up our own Watergates. 

Trivial things command our attention, 

(What little there is left to command) 

For most of it is trained on mem’ries 
And matters in ev’ry foreign land. 

Our people are nice and our leaders 
Are nicer to all those who have wealth; 
Ther^re things you can do in this country 
And you need not have recourse to stealth. 

So come to this land of our fathers, 

(TW a mother is ruling it now) 

Ther^re ways to get rich without trying 
And some ‘honest’ men to show you how. 


BERNIE 

• October 1974 
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Hard Choice 


»t«HE retirement of Ajit 
Wadekar comes as no sur¬ 
prise despite what the daily 
press has to say about it. He 
has to retire, not only on prin¬ 
ciples owing to the debacle of 
the England tour, but because 
he knew the Cricontrol Board 
was about to make the change, 
anyway. In other words, Wade¬ 
kar was adviced to make his 
exit gracefully—something like 
talking a man into resigning 
his post, or else... You know 
—the age-old subtle warning of 
worse things to come in the 
event of any obstinacy or an 
attempt at bravado. 

Wadekar has not been all 
that successful as India's skip¬ 
per as is being made out fol¬ 
lowing his retirement. True, 
he was skipper during India's 
scn.sational three series wins 
against the Wc.st Indies (in 
the Caribbean) and England (in 
England and then in India), 
but strictly speaking, Wadekar 
did little to merit the glory 
of those victories. The win 
against the West Indies was 
because of some exceptional 


batting by opener Sunil Gavas¬ 
kar and class spin bowling by 
the Indian spinners, notably 
Bishen Singh Bedi. In Eng¬ 
land. when Illingworth captain¬ 
ed that unfortunate country, the 
honours were well in England’s 
favour when weather deprived 
it of victory in the first two 
Tests; then came the spell by 
Chandrashekhar in the third 
and final Test when England 
collapsed! Later, when Tony 
Lewis led England over to In¬ 
dia he started out with a great 
Xmas win at Delhi; and only 
the recall of Pataudi and Dur¬ 
rani saved India and helped 
it retain the rubber. Wade- 
kar's batting was particularly 
off-key. 

He has batted in 71 innings, 
but could chalk up just one 
solitary century—143 against 
New Zealand! At the time of 
his retirement, his average was 
a very meagre 31.06 runs per 
innings—rather a poor show for 
a country captain, and a bal¬ 
ling specialist at that! All 
said and done, it was time well 
past that he left. He and his 


team have no excuse for the 
thrashing received at England's 
hands this summer, particular¬ 
ly when compared with the 
excellent performance of the 
Pakistani Test team which 
shared the honours with Eng¬ 
land. 

The question now is, who is 
to replace Wadekar? Has the 
Board something up its sleeve, 
like a surprise, for instance? 
There is the off-chance that 
Farouk Engineer would become 
interim captain—^for the com¬ 
ing scries against the strong 
West Indies this winter. Other¬ 
wise, there is none more cap¬ 
able even today than that old 
war horse, Tiger the Pat—Man¬ 
sur Ali Khan. It is certainly 
hoped the Board would set 
aside its prejudices, remember 
his contribution during the 
Lewis team tour here, and 
drape him with the mantle— 
the past forgotten. Tiger has 
still some teeth, and it's teeth 
we’re going to need badly 
against the West Indies who 
boast such speed merchants as 
Andy Roberts and Vanbum 


Holder. It is said—and former 
England captain Colin Cowdrey M 
bears witness to it—that Andy ^ 
Roberts is the fastest bowler in 
the world today. And he's 
still a young man. 

Then again, there is some 
rather loose talk of Bishen Bedi 
or Prasanna being tried out 
for the captaincy r Well, well, 
well!! If that's the case—^the 
Board’s up-sleeve surprise—then 
we don’t really wish to make 
a strong bid to repeat our 
defeat of the Caribbean team. 

But these two are "outside 
chances" so far as speculation 
goes. The remainder of the 
usual Test 15 or 16 holds no 
promise of producing a captain 
of any note—certainly none tO-J 
compare with Pataudi. The 
nearest is Engineer, but he can 
only be a stop-gap name—which 
would only go to prove how 
hard-pressed the country (and 
the Board) is for someone suit¬ 
able in the near future. 
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Ybiir filter 
cigarette 
IndiaS best loyed 


Why 7 Because the filter and tobacco are 


perfectly matched wnis Filter is not just a good cigarette 
with a filter at one end—It's a good filter cigarette. And million^ 
qj smokers wouldn't have it any other way* ^ 
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IsnifJ -in tilt interttt of Ll^ policybol^; 


Inform LIC when you 
change your address. 



It helps speed up 
claim settlement. 

Many LIC claims cannot be 
settled or are delayed because 
policyholders are not found at 
the addresses given. As an LIC 
policyholder, it is in your own 
interest to notify the LIC as 
soon as you change your 
address. 

Other steps you should take to 
prevent delays in the settlement 
of your insurance claims are: 


Name your beneficiary. Submit 
proof of age and have it 
admitted in your policy. Pay 
premiums in time and at the 
right office. 

Get help from the L/C egent from 
whom you too/c your policy— 
or contact the nearest L/C office— 
to ma/ce sure your policy is alive 
and in order. 
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FREE THINKING 

QNE of tile strange features of the resurgence of Cong¬ 
ress leadership under Indira Gandhi is the absence of 
a second string of devoted partymen in several states of 
the Indian Union, who can give substance and meaning to 
policies and programmes of the Congress. Leadership at 
regional and local levels is almost at a bankrupt stage and 
the entire Congress Pin-ty structure is centred round the 
personality of a single individual. This is a grave draw¬ 
back and an impression of party strength cannot be creat¬ 
ed by any amount of propaganda or publicity gimmicks. 


What finally decides the eflFectiveness of tlie reforms, 
social changes and steps to achieve economic stability is 
mainly the instruments that are handy for enforcing these 
changes. All this time the government has depended on 
bureaucracy which has always been going along a set path 
of colonial tradition based on voluminous paper work 
while the basic conditions remain unchanged. The net 
result is that the system has created innumerable industrial 
concerns reaping rich dividends and kulaks who are ada¬ 
mantly opposed to any change to the agrarian set-up. The 
Congress has done little to straighten out things and looks 
*up to bureaucracy to make radical changes. 

The only way is to overhaul the Congress as a party 
of cadres and sec that reforms are put into cflFect in a 
spirit of commitment and dedication. There is little time 
left. The economic travails arc bringing on a stage of 
hyper-inflation and recession perhaps leading to a blind 
alley. 

By the turn of the century, we will be a nation of a 
billion humans. There will be shortfalls in almost all 
fields and unless industrial growth and expansion are re¬ 
gulated to fit in with a galloping population growth there 
is no escape from the inevitable doom. All this merits 
deep thou^t at all levels of leadership. This may be the 
tpK change and betterment. 


The Man of the Week 
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Ttn Man of the Week 

^•K. Krishna Menon gave 
* the impression of a dark 
bolt of energy galvanising 
people with a set of ideas 
that ranged from foreign 
policy, defence organisation, 
economic planning to munici¬ 
pal management and to the 
running of primary schools. 
A torrent of words came out 
of him on every subject 
under the sun and if there 
was no cause to work for or 
against he would invent one. 
He was a strange mixture of 
eastern asceticism and west¬ 
ern sophistication. He re¬ 
vered Annie Besant as much 
as he did Harold Laski. At 
times he was the Nair 
karanavar of the Malabar 
coast, looking with an indul¬ 
gent or sometimes intimida¬ 
tory eye at the younger 
family members. He would 
pull the leg of a colleague 
and then try to make up with 
a joke. 

But few people knew his 
private face. The media had 
early given him the persona 
of an ogre, a malevolent 
extremist and conspirator. 
This image was particularly 
played up in the days when 
the Right thought that the 
embroilment with China was 
a suitable moment for the 
general reversal of foreign 
and domestic policies. Their 
efforts would not have suc¬ 
ceeded but for the fact that 
the ruling Congress Party 
was split into factions with 
rival leaders getting set to 
put their shoes in Pandit 
Nehru’s. Krishna Menon’s fall 
was their greatest triumph. 
But things did not turn out 
as they had anticipated. 

The last phase of Krishna 
Menon’s activity was mainly 
in the direction of consolidat¬ 
ing the Left forces. Here 
he failed because of faction¬ 
alism again. In the end he 
had to become a one-man 
opposition trying to stiffen 
the back of the government 
and egg them on to take 
progressive measures. His 
last thoughts were about the 
railway strike, the price rise 
and inflation and on the tar¬ 
diness of the government in 
taking proper measures. lie 
died as he lived looking his 
fate in the face. His place 
in the political scene wll al¬ 
ways remain void. 


Ally of Civilisation 


tF, in eighteenth century 
England, Dryden, Pope, 
Addison, Swift (the guru 
of them all) and company 
took to writing satire it 
was because they had the 
firm conviction that satire 
was an ally of civilisation, 
that as an weapon of chas¬ 
tisement satire was more 
effective than a sock on 
the jaw. 

But these masters with 
acid in their bowels and 
poison in their pens were 
propelled by the equally 
firm conviction that theirs 
was the best possible so¬ 
ciety. Though, at times, 
they could not resist the 
urge to take swipes at per¬ 
sonal antagonists, their 
satire was mainly directed 
against those who sought 
to disrupt the existant so¬ 
cial harmony. A study of 
the Augustan age and its 
classical predecessor re¬ 
veals a paradoxical fact; 
satire is most effective in 
harmonious societies where 
social order is universally 
respected, where a high 
quantum of moral consci¬ 
ousness and social respon¬ 
sibilities already exists. 

Satire, ironically, cannot 
function effectively in con¬ 
ditions of social anarchy. 
This is why the contempo¬ 
rary Indian satirist is so 
patheticaliy ineffective. It 
is not that he lacks the 
special kind of talent which 
satire requires. We have, 
especially in the field of 
cartoons, our satiric geniu¬ 
ses, and the vitriol that 
flows out of many an indi- 
geneous pen is as corrosive 
as any of our western coun¬ 
terparts. It is not that he 
lacks subject matter. Our 
society is over stuffed with 
subjects and objects amen¬ 
able to satiric treatment, 
and our businessmen and 
politicians are inexhausti¬ 
ble oil-fields of satire. His 
problem is that the en¬ 
vironment he works in is 


alien and unreceptive 
to the particular mode 
through which he seeks to 
point out and castigate so- 
£ial evils and their perpre- 
trators. 

Satire, to be appreciated, 
must be read, or, in case 
of visual medias, seen. In 
a society composed of illite¬ 
rates and semi-literates, it 
is a rare fish which will 
waste its hard earned 
money on incomprehensi¬ 
ble satiric ‘trash’ when it 
can be more profitably 
wasted on illustrated maga¬ 
zines offering vicarious 
satisfaction. Our socalled 
national news-media is so 
busy reporting ministerial 
speeches and throwing out 
solemn editorial pearls be¬ 
fore the swines (purely 
metaphorical) in the gov¬ 
ernment that it can neither 
waste its valuable time nor 
newsprint (this being re¬ 
served for advertisement) 
on satire. As for the visual 
media, judging from the 
stuff that they regularly 
churn out, it is a blessing 
in disguise that they have 
left satire strictly alone. 
Satire has become a coterie 
activity, and unfortunately 
those to whom it is direct¬ 
ed and those who can do 
something about the issue 
satirised, do not form a 
part of this minuscule 


coterie. l^>r example, the 
only cerebral activity ouf- 
politicians indulge m is 
reading speeches composed 
by ghosts, while their busi¬ 
ness ledgers form the 
staple intellectual diet of 
our businessmen. 

• 

Satire, to be effective, 
must be understood. Com¬ 
prehending satire involves 
both wit and intellectual 
sophistication, neither of 
which, unfortunately, the 
favourite targets of Indian 
satirists possess. For ex¬ 
ample, judging from the - 
occasional gems of wittic¬ 
ism emerging from the 
honourable but insipid 
mouths of our people’s re¬ 
presentatives, they would 
not recognise a truly v^tty 
piece even if it is explained 
to them. It is admitted 
that politicians are masters 
of lampoons and invectives. 
But, as it was recognised 
aeons ago, lampoons and 
invectives are the crudest 
forms of the satiric mode. 

All this brings us to the 
inescapable conclusion that 
in the contemporary Indian 
milieu, a sock on the jaw 
is definitely a more effec¬ 
tive weapon of chastise¬ 
ment and a finer ally of 
civilisation than satire. 

ARUP KUMAR DUTTA 



"He wiU see better days. No test 

And no aduiolt doe to cement and 


for want of paper. 
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Police Dog ? 



Mr. K. R. Ganesh has said that the second phase of anti-smuggling campaign wouid be to smash the “black wealth’’ 

of the smugglers and their associates. 


Big Reshuffle 


WHO says my friend 
Piloo Mody never talks 
sense? Who will say that the 
good old heavyweight s re¬ 
cent suggestion to the Prime 
Minister whom to choose as 
lightweights in her Cabinet 
is*not profound? 

In my humble view * his 
suggestion is politically his¬ 
toric, made as it is for the 
first time in the post-inde¬ 
pendence era. If nothing else 
he has set in motion a public 
debate; “How and whom to 
choose Ministers”. A jolly 
good idea. After all in the 
world’s largest democracy, 
the 580 mfllion democrats 
should have this freedom and 
right. 

They talk of labour in 


management. They also talk 
of student participation in 
university affairs. Why should 
not we, the democratic serfs, 
have a say in choosing our 
own rulers? 

I commend Piloo Mody in 

S -inciplc, but disagree with 
e names he has named for 
the Cabinet. There are some 
major issues involved. Firstly 
he is a man in the Opposi¬ 
tion, so his judgment is 
bound to be subjective, Sec- 
condly as a professional po¬ 
litician, he is in the habit of 
confusing good issues and 
causes and thirdly, one can¬ 
not be sure if what he said 
was a gimmick or a bogey— 
he is terribly good at this 
game like his %iend Zulfi*. 


Being a partyless democrat 
my honesty and objectivity 
ought to be above average. 
In patriotism, I am second 
to none. My suggestion to 
the Prime Minister, therefore, 
would be in the best interest 
of our wailing nation. I start 
with the basic assumption 
that our country’s sickness is 
acute, chronic and almost 
malignant. The cure, there¬ 
fore, has to be in the nature 
of a drastic surgery. 

But wait a minute, fellow 
serfs. I take it Mrs. Gandhi 
is looking for a good work¬ 
ing and workable Cabinet. 
Agreed. Then I proceed. 

Since according to our 
much-amended and still im¬ 
perfect Constitution, the mi- 
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nisters hold office at the 
sweet will of the Prime Mi¬ 
nister, Mrs. Gandhi should, 
as a first step, design to re¬ 
move some more deadwood 
from the Cabinet, as she 
did most admirably in 1971. 

This done, she should ring 
for the list of the 520 odd 
Congress Parliamentary Party 
mandarins. She should at 
random select some 40-50 
new faces, the hopefuls who 
have been waiting. Anyone 
will do. After all in the 
words of Milton; “They also 
serve who stand and wait”. 

The new ministers should 
hold office for not more than 
six months. The reasons are 
not far to seek. First, if they 
hold an office for a longer 
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period, they are bound to the Constitution, all MFs out; have done enough da- great country will m on 

build up vc'stcd interests, are equal and no one more mage to the country. She has as it always has and our 

which is l)ad for the smooth equal than the other. surely read Laski, who has need to practise the austerity 

running of a democracy. And Now the allocation of port- said in the most elementary will get a further boost. We 

st'coiiclly, if the PM changes folios. Never and for hca- terms: “Ministers in parlia- will gladly tighten our belts 

Ministers evtTy six months, veil s sake never give a port- mentary democracy are not more and more for the sake 

every MP gels *i chance to folio to an individual for his experts." of our rulers, 

hold this honour, a chance of or her expertise. The experts, And while our PM re¬ 
ins or li(T life. After all under Mrs. Gandhi will bear me constitutes tlie cabinet our H. S. CHHABRA 


Crux of the Matter 


“VfAMASTE Ji’’ 

“Ji Namaste. What 
news ji.” 

All good news ji. Kis¬ 
singer coming to Dilli and 
all past forgotten. 

•‘How come ji?” 

“Pokharan blast good 
thing ji. Bharat in good 
position and package deal 
may come off now ji.” 

“Why so soon ji?” 

“After all this ji Wash¬ 
ington keen to help out the 
largest democracy in the 
world. New chapter in Indo- 
U S amity already opening 
ji.” 

“Why with all this prices 
shooting up ji.” 

“It is all for the good ji. 
All production going to ex¬ 
port markets. Home con¬ 


sumption cut down ji. De¬ 
mand far too much. Bhai 
we have to cut down our 
needs. No demand; no in¬ 
flation.” 

“Right ji. Why every¬ 
body talking of recession?” 

“Slump in production ji 
and not enough mal to go 
round. This causes short¬ 
age.” 

“How to get over this 
ji?” 

“Prices have started com¬ 
ing down ji. Cement Rs. 16 
a bag now. Engineering 
and textile market price 
also down ji. No takers 
for cars, T V sets and air- 
conditioners ji. We are 
stumbling into good times.” 

“Right ji. But why is it 
that all development pro¬ 
jects halted with good 


times starting?” 

“State governments over¬ 
spends ji. No money in 
the kitty now for new pro¬ 
jects. But steps to stimu¬ 
late money market is al¬ 
ready on ji.” 

“Right ji. When good 
things start happening they 
come all together.” 

“Why U S senators say¬ 
ing India poor ji?” 

“But is it not true ji?” 

“Perhaps but what right 
the senators have to say 
this?” 

“Right again ji. What 
does the World Bank say?” 

“World Bank can say 
anything it likes but we 
must have aid Ji. Is the 
World Bank giving good 
ji?” 

'T don’t know ji but we 


“By giving a deaf ear to 
it ji.” 

“But it sometimes says 
right things ji.” 

“Ji Opposition always 
false. Says of famine and 
hunger deaths 

“Right ji but not in capi¬ 
tal areas.” 

“You mean ji in Bom¬ 
bay. Delhi and Madras.” 

“No ji in these areas 
there is affluence in big 
hotels and posh restau¬ 
rants.” 

“Is it right for Opposi¬ 
tion to highlight only 
the famine?” 

“No certainly not. They 
must highlight the high 
living and affluence ji. No 
meaning crying wolf all the 
time.” 



need the dollars. 

Oh no ji, we abhor U S 
money when strings are at¬ 
tached. But often we find 
out about the strings much 
later.” 

“It is the fault of bureau¬ 
cracy ji.” 

“No Ji our men are tops 
with strings of degrees 
from U.K. and U.S. foght 
reaction and left isolation¬ 
ism” 

“What is it ji? Hyper¬ 
inflation and price spiral?” 

“Oh no ji. It is only peo¬ 
ple for and against us” 

“Who are against lis ji? 
Opposition?” 

“Ri^ht jl. You have hit 
the nail right on the head.” 

“How do you contain 


“Who is doing this ji? 
the press.” 

“Yes ji the small papers.” 

“Part of the press with 
us ji? Who are they ji? 

“Big papers. Committed 
to us jl.” 

“Why are they commit¬ 
ted to us ji?” 

“Yes ji they are com¬ 
mitted to us because ours 
is a progressive, benevo¬ 
lent Goveriiment. I mean 
ji we represent the mas¬ 
ses of this country and we 
have been never out of 
power,” 

“Now I understand al¬ 
most everything ji. Na¬ 
maste.” 

“Namaste ji.” 


tighten your belts and cut douq on. food .gonsaunatlon.’* . (^position ji?” . At: J< 
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Forget rAe Cuts 



Though the UJS. House of Representattves Foreign Affairs Committee has voted cuts in foreign aid and food aid 
programmes for India, Dr. Kissinger is reported to be bringing fresh aid plan details on his forthcoming viidt to India. 


A National Industry 


J' 0 judge from what the papers say, and what 
the radio broadcasts say: 

Smuggling is a National Industry, 
the one without a second. 

We've long hid fMs Light under the bushel 
of democratte values. 

6ut Truth will out, and it has exploded, 
setting the oceans on fre 

For years we've reed only of elections, 
mMsters, and of dacoits; 

Of bundhs, and gheraos, and fasts, and dhamas, 
of permits, and forgeries; 

Of defections, no-eonfidenee motions, 
of vnOoauts, and conscience votes. 

And here all the time this HydrorHeaded 
ReoStg was ignoredl 

Now we know the Potentates of the Night, 
the great prtneeUngs of ftnanee. 

Now we know, now we know, this utter truth: 
the smugglers ere RoyOltyl 

WWi what relish are the great names pronounced, 
their pec^ee examined! 



Now we know their ubiquitous Presence, 
their monied omnipotence. 

They’ve invested, we learn, in Student Might, 
in Temples, and Glamour-girls. 

Who supply funds for prolonged tours abroad? 

Only these philanthropists! 

Who give advertisements for Souvenirs 
of all kinds? These generous men! 

Who are the Climbers that have reached the top, 
photographed with the All-High? 

These intrepid men are the Alchemists 
who convert Black into White. 

We see them now, the Anarchs of dvil 
Ufe, the godlings of Demos. 

But then, but then, what was Government doing 
all this time? And now this cry! 

Better late than when it may be too late: 
two cheers for the rounding-ups! 

R. R 
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Tur^g oil the Heat 


jj^ a Cbsiiiterwed dba^hrer 
one does not feel happy 
about the way life is being 
made increasingly difScuIt 
for those whose entreprene¬ 
urial initiatives do not always 
conform to official ways of 
thinking. The governments 
policy, as generally under¬ 
stood, has been to satisfy the 
demand for consumer goods 
tlirough increased indigen¬ 
ous production and selective 
imports—as also to export to 
otlicr countries such goods 
as arc needed there. A large 
number of people were ful¬ 
filling these objectives on 
tlieir own without adding to 
alnvady heavy burden on an 
over-extended adni inistrative 
machinery. True, these per¬ 
sons did not fill the prescrib¬ 
ed forms in triplicate or 
route their exchange trans¬ 
actions through approved 
monet£U*y ehannc'ls but in 
their own humble and infor¬ 
mal way they increased our 
foreign trade and also pro¬ 
vided a large number of peo- 
pl(\ in coastal areas particu¬ 
larly, with gainful and gen¬ 
erally exciting employment. 


A few weeks ago the go¬ 
vernment decided suddenly 
that all such activities were 
irregular and branding these 
people as unsocial elements 
it proceeded to place them 
under arrest. The intention 
ai^parcntly was to make 
smuggling unpopular and to 
encourage those formerly 
(Migaged in this work to shirt 
to honorable professions and 
become contractors, student 
leaders, dealers in antiques, 
party politicians, income-tax 
consultants and distillers. 
Only (ime will tell whether 
the rigours of the Mainlain- 
cn(‘c of Internal Security Act 
will ha\c the desired results. 

Hardly had the nation re- 
coxered from the shock of 
punitive action against the 
smugglers when another dra¬ 
stic measure was announc¬ 
ed. As from October 1, the 
application fee for industrial 
lice nces has been incTeased 


from a reasonable Rs 50 to a 
whacking Rs. 500. Econo¬ 
mists everywhere are asking 
each other Vhat next?* and 
assessing the possible infla¬ 
tionary impact of this move. 
A government spokesman has 
said that the aforesaid ten¬ 
fold increase will dicourage 
bogus industrialists. This may 
well be, although we have 
an open mind on the subject 
after talking off the record 
to some magnates in our 
neighbourhood. 

One of them said he had 
been on the point of asking 
for permission to set up a 
Playing Cards factory with 
an initial investment of fifty 
lakhs of rupees but now he is 
not sure lie can afford to do 
so what with the additional 
deposit of Rs. 450/- with the 
application form. Another, 
whose main source of liveli¬ 
hood had been to sell import 
licence's to actual users at a 


JaTOlluin TDK IW Vm OOPH, Qt 

more, told us wttb tears in 
his eyes that he had done 
his best for the country but 
now with all diese financial 
curbs he had no option ex¬ 
cept to retire to the bills or 
go abroad to set up yoga 
centres. 

A government ofiScial, who 
understandably prefers to 
remain un-named, has con¬ 
fided to us that other rigor¬ 
ous measures are also being 
planned and one of these is 
intended to stop once and 
for all the current wave of 
stabbings with knives which 
has been sweeping the coun¬ 
try and has made newspa¬ 
pers such gloomy reading re¬ 
cently. Steel is to be made 
more expensive, he said, by 
adding another Rs. 200/- per 
tonne. An average knife now 
costing Rs, 12/- to Rs. 18/- 
(for longer blades) will go 
up by two rupees each—and 
that should prove a strong 
deterrent to those who go 
ab()ut brandishing these 
sharp instruments. 

H. R. LUTHRA 


Arranged Marriage 



Union Minister D. K. Batoonli is likdy to beonM flie noit Oongnsn PnridMfc 
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Change of Costumes 



The Cabinet reshuffle in the offing is likely to affect even senior ministers.—^Report 


Trying Times 

^HOSE of us who grew up complexity and tempo of life tion on a scale which is un< we stick at a gnat when their 
in the halcyon days be- that we find disconcerting. It precedented. The well-to-do bellies swallow whole camels, 
tween the two world wars is the utter futility and mean- have to amass bigger and big- 

cannot but feel bewildered and inglessness of all this hurry, ger fortunes if they want to be For a time we felt that these 
lost in the world of today. This this mad rush. Men are every- of any consequence in the were just the birth pangs of 
has nothing to do with the where seen to be nishing head- world. The less fortunate, nationhood and things will 
hardening of the arteries or long, not apparently moving to- that is, those of us who have settle down to some kind of 
the stiffening of the Joints that wards some desired goal, but as to depend solely on the month- normalcy, when the spectre of 
go with old age and which though running away from ly salary packet, can no longer educated unemployment will 
make the older generation to something they dread, possibly afford to be sticklers for hon- be laid to rest, when men will 
grumble, grouse and carp at the spectre of insecurity. And esty. For us it is a question no longer have to live through 
new fashions and altered modes then life has become upspeak- of survival. One surely can’t a prolonged nightmare of flnan- 
of living and thinking. In this ably vulgar, glaringly ostenta- be very choosy, when'the choice cial insecurity. We were ask- 
case it is not that we have tious, disgustingly selfish. lies between one’s ability to ed to tighten our belts with a 

changed but it is life that has feed and clothe one’s children promise of jam tomorrow, but 

changed, changed beyond rec- Every one seems to be in- and what passes by the name the jam is nowhere in sight, 

ognition, "changed faster than it fected with the itch for social of personal integrity. And Each new day registers a rise 
ever did in any period of the advancement, and men have what possible inducement can in the cost of living index, 
same duration in recorded his- become maniacally devoted to there be for us to be honest each new day brings forth fresh 
tory. riches. Money has to be earn- when people in high places re- taxation. Somehow progress 

ed somehow, anyhow, and this gard this kind of honesty as and economic and industrial 
It is not merely the increased has led to venality and corrupt an outdated value. Why should growth have come to mean 
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ever-spiralling prices and a metic, we surely cannot swal- 
crushing burden of taxation, low this preposterous nonsense, 
while our incomes remain more Ask any one who was bom in 
or less stationary. How much the twenties or thirties and he 
economic and social progress will tell you that most of the 
we have made, what gains we items in the average man’s 
have made in national wealth, budget cost ten times what 
I leave to the sophisters, eco- they did in 1940. And there 
nomists and calculators.” as are quite a few things — things 
Burke would say, or to that new that were not out the reach 
race of jugglers, the statist!- of the common man once — 
cians, to determine. I belong whose prices have gone up 
to the uninstructed majority forty and fifty times. There 
and these statistics fail to im- was a time when one could 
press me. For I know how maintain a family in comfort 
much reliance to place on them, on a monthly income Rs. 300/ 
perhaps loss even than what and an income of a thousand 
you can place on the weather rupees a month meant afllu- 
forecasts of our meteorological ence, case and a total freedom 
department. from worry But you ask any 

one with a monthly income of 
According to the statistics a thousand today and ho will 
released from various agencies, tell you what privatious, what 
official and non-oflicial, the cost self-deniels he has to undergo 
of living index has gone up to escape the horror and hu- 
three or four times since 1940, miliation of bankruptcy, 
that is to .say, the rupee has 

depreciated to one third or one That is, however, not the 
fourth of the value it carried end of the story. It is not 
in 1940. Nothing can be more only what you have to pay for 
preposterous than this sup- goods and services today that 
position. We may be gullible, pinches the ordinary man. 
we may be unduly sensitive to What is far more annoying 
the power of propaganda, we are the ever-rising rates and 
may hold the printed word in taxes, both direct and indirect, 
a kind of mysterous awe, but 1 wonder if any statistician has 
when statistics run so blatanly calculated how much these in- 
in the face of simple arith- creases in duties, rates and 



course, I like sunrise because it is the only kind 
of rise these days when you don't have to pay more." 
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“Kindly note that the contract includes whitewashing 
not only the walls but our image and our money." 


taxes add up to and what havoc in postal and telegraphic rates, 
they play with the average it is a heart breaking story, 
man’s budget. And there Telegrams now take not un¬ 
seems to be an inverse rela- usually four to five days to be 

tionship between the increase delivered and letters, of course, 
in rates and taxes and the much longer, if they are deliv- 
amenities and conveniences ered at all. And the most ex- 
one gets in return. There was asperating of them all are the 
sometime ago a 25 per cent rise local rates and taxes which 
in electricity duty in the capi- over the years have followed a 
tal of Uttar Pradesh and one steady upward trend. And all 
would reasonably expect a that our city fathers have been 
more efficient service in re- able to provide to the harassed 
turn, which, of course, was and bewildered tax-payers are 

made available to the consumer unpeakably bad roads, inade- 
in the shape of daily break- quate street lighting and water 
down of current lasting some supply and the almost total 
time for as long as two hours, absence of sanitation, posing a 

serious threat to public health. 

The railway fares and 

freights have more than doub- If such are the vexations, 
led during this time and it is annoyances and frustrations 
often argued that even now that embitter the average man's 
they are lower than those pre- day-to-day existence, what com- 
yailing in western countries, fort can he derive from the 
This plea conveniently ignores promise of a utopia whose 
the absence of amenities and beneficiaries, at a most opti- 
comforts on our railways which misUc reckoning, will be his 
would be regarded as India- great-great-grand children, 
pensable requirements in those 

countries. As for the increase S. K. NARAIN 



Still Waiting 


^TT is 22 years now since I “Your daughter has ar- 
was last subjected to rived’’ read the message, 
the stress and strain of be- “You will have to wait for 
ing an expectant father. Arun.’’ 


was last subjected to rived’’ read the message. 


I remember, so well, the 
first occasion when this 
happened to me I was in 
Bombay, at the time a city 
of nightly black-outs and 
occasional false alarms of 
impending action. Rangoon 
had fallen and Nippon’s 
army of ‘liberation’ was 
marching unopposed to¬ 
wards our eastern frontier. 
The date was the May 30 
1942, and the south-west 
monsoon was due any mo¬ 
ment. From the balcony 
of my flat I could see the 
giant, white crested waves 
dash themselves furiously 
against the embankment, 
drenching the side-walk on 
Marine Drive in their 
spray. Every now and 
again a sharp gust of rain 
would drive a lone Bhel- 
puriwalla scurrying for 
shelter. 

My wife was in Mus- 
soorie with her parents. 
Like all good fathers-in- 
law, mine was footing the 
bills at the nursing home. 
I had, of course, insisted 
on naming oir first son 
Arun, and I was so sure 
of myself that I thrust a 
five-rupee note in the tar- 
walla’s hand even before I 
had-opened the buff envel¬ 
ope for which he had made 
me sign. 


My disappointment van¬ 
ished almost as quickly as 
the liquor in the bottle 
that had been smuggled in 
from Goa for the occasion. 
If the Almighty had willed 
that our first-born wasn’t to 
be a son. who was I to argue 
with him? Besides, it was 
so easy to exchange the 
name from Arun to Aruna. 

I was still in Bombay, 
three years later, when the 
second telegram arrived. 
This time I held back the 
tip to the tar-walla till I 
had read its contents. 
Then I gave him three 
rupees. My wife had said, 
“Aruna has a sister, have 
decided to caU her Malini.’’ 

“Third time lucky” said 
my friends in Patna where 
my family and I were to¬ 
gether in the summer of 
1949. My conscience had 
not allowed me to send my 
wife to her parents on this 
occasion. It was long past 
midnight when the nurse 
woke me up to phone the 
doctor. 

'“My driver doesn’t live 
on the premises” said a 
sleepy voice. “Can you 
come and fetch me?” “Of 
course I can” I replied. 
^‘My son can’t wait till the 
mormng.” 





"You nitwit, let ns search the pooja room first. 
Nowadays nobody is keejdnK money in safe." 


A couple of hours later 
as I was driving the doctor 
back to his house he asked 
me what I had decided to 
call my third daughter. 
“Amrita”, I said, without 
hesitation, experience hav¬ 
ing taught me to be pre¬ 
pared for such a contin¬ 
gency. “Nice name” said 
the doctor as he yawned 
and stretched out his legs. 
“Something soothing about 
it like a balm or an oint¬ 
ment.” 

In the course of the next 
three years I discarded 
several outworn theories, 
one of them being the law 
of averages. So I wasn’t 
surprised in the least when 
little Renuka joined her 
three sisters in the town of 
Ahmedabad. There wasn’t 


all this fuss about family 
planning in those days but 
‘enough is enough’ said my 
wife and having run out 
of suitable names for girls 
I had to give in, rather, 
give up. 

Not that I have been idle 
in other directions. In 
these thirty-two years I 
have compiled an exhaus¬ 
tive list of boys’ names 
from which my four 
daughters — two of them 
already married — can 
make their choice. Arun, 
who seems to have skipped 
a generation, heads the 
list. 

RAJ CHATTERJEE 



^ ^ CARBUNCLE CURE (REGD.)^ 


Dr. P. Mozoomdar’s 





NO RISK OF OPERATION & DRESSING 


Cttuca 6y 
iMiW Apptieation 
CURBUNCLEff. 
BURNS. SEPTIC?, 
SINUS. SORES ^ 
ETC. 
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V/IL50N HAS REJECTED HEATH'S 
CALL FOR COALITION.'^ Report 
BARK/S /S HOT WILLING. 
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Hero's the way to save in a planned manner.Saveevery month any fixed amount 
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Quicksand 



Mr. D. P. Dhar has called for a united front to make a success of P.M.’s economic drive. 


Rottingbrain Express Service 


'gNUGNEST Nursing Home. 

Professor A was in bed, 
making an extremely tardy 
recovery from a near-fatal 
attack of acute infectious 
hepatitis. Prof. B, sitting on 
a tall chair by the bed, was 
Ion a visit to nim. 


“I do care to live,” grunt¬ 
ed A. “Not becaust fm in 
love with life, but because 
I hate the idea of all those 
fellows at Rottingbrain gett¬ 
ing an off day on account of 
niy sad and premature de¬ 
mise.” 


boring. But the dark cloud 
has a silver lining, ha, hal 1 
can see a pretty girl passing 
in the morning and repass¬ 
ing in the evening every day 
along the road from this big 
window. She's a morsel, my 
dear B, a mouth-watering 
morsel of absolute beauty.” 


“How do you do, my dear 
fellow?” the visitor inquir¬ 
ed. 


"Well, I am alive,” 
the patient. 


“He's recuperating all 
right,” chim^ in the attend¬ 
ing nurse, ^adier sore about 
our not permitting him to 
i^ead or write, ttumgh. He 
niust be all on his own if he 
cares to live.*" 

ShiBkirt WmUt 


“You're going to outlive 

them all,” the nurse said with "Naughtyl” the nurse trill- 
a coy smile. ed. Then turning to Prof. B, 

‘Time's up, sir.'* The visitor 
“Thanks, Nurse," said A. departed. 

“Well, Prof. B, it's awfully 

land of you to have dropped xhc iQng summer vac was 
in. rm past fear. Pass the B call- 

good news on to the stalt , p. , , ^ 

mules at coUege. An entire C S^sahon, 

month will have to go by be- boyl he exclaimed to C, 
fore I can be in your midst, his eyes gleaming. 

It’s a boring job, tossing 

about in this bro, devilishly “News?” C was all ears. 


“Damned hot news. That 
chap A is at the Snugnest 
Nursing Home, convalescing. 
And you know, what?” And 
Prof. B smacked liis lips. 

“Get on,** Professor C urg¬ 
ed him. 

‘Theres a lot of oompus- 
boompus in progress between 
him and a lovely bit of 
skirt.” 

“Gollyl” 

“He'll take a full month 
yet to get out of the Home 
and join us. A full montb, 
mark you. And he's meeting 
this girl twice everyday.” 

“How do you know?” 

IS October 1S74 










“I visited the man the local paper 'Rottingbrain 
other day. I had the roman- Express'. Meanwhile, don't 
ce straight from him.” breathe a word of it to any 

I don't wonder," living soul.” 
said C. “Prof. A is a bache- “Won’t,” promised Prof, 
lor with very liberal notions B. 

of comportment with incm- And then, when B had dLs- 
bers of tlic fair sex. You appeared over the horizon,, 
know, our Miss Peach is Prof. C streaked off to Prof, 
dusky, adipose, and stunted. 13. “My dear D,’ he panted 
Sh(' has a tomatoiiose, thrc'c out, “first swear by your 
chins, bow legs, and quite dearest ones that you’ll treat 
stunning tonnage. Even this the information 1 give you as 
unfortunate specimen of wo- a])soIutely confidential, not 
manhood once; hesitatingly meant for any other car in 
approached me with liquid the world.'’ 
pearls in her eyes which are “J swear,” Prof. D gushed, 
positively on the protruding ravenously hungry for a de¬ 
side, and, d'yoii know what? licious story, 
bile complained that “Yon. are no doubt aware 

Prof. A was following her of the fact that our young 
about with a slavering mouth hot-blood Prof. A obtained 
and transmitting to her many leave in continuation of the 
w'in‘less messages of a cryp- vac on grounds of serious ill- 
tic character. Well then what ness,” began Prof. C. 
can we expect when the “Ob, yi's.” 
wolf has all the time among “Well, I now l(;ani on most 
bevies of bigh-colonred, full- reliable aulhority that the 
bosomed, star-eyed, hopping, malady was an eyewash.” 
skipping, jumping, romping ‘Ton don’t say so?” gasp- 
young sirens? I do hope and ed D. 

trust our ardent Lothario “I do,” went on C. "Fact 
doesn’t land himself in some is, my dear D, that the 
kind of mess, .soup, or pick- amorous young academician 
1(\ II(‘’d damage the fair has eloped with a fabulous- 
name' of Rollingbrain, don't ly rich and ravishing young 
you know. My dear B, I am lady.” 
very much disturbt'd by this “Wall, what? Wah-wahl" 
iineouth posture of affairs re- “Listen. The artful young 
jKirted by you. Lei’s wait and de'vil first worked himself 
watch. I foresee develop- into the innocent damsel's 
iiK'iits of a technicolour des- trustful hciu*t, and then kindl- 
cription, a windfall for our ed the flame of a deep and 


O 



“The minister says we must learn to live with floods. 
It’s annual feature. Instead of fretting we should make 
a sport of it. OK. Let’s play who gets drowned first?” 


abiding attachment in that “Very difficult to believe 

organ.” that sort of thing about Prof. 

“That the fellow should be Spineless I’ve always 
grpable of thisl" exclaimed ^ 

“You don’t know him as I “Apparently,” D told him. 
do,” said C. "Why, he once “Actually, he's a fiery young 
unbliishingly proposed an devil. Luckily, the parents 
elopement to our Miss Peach, of the fair victim located the 
But she is as virtuous as she runaway couple in their hide 
is plain, and she stoutly rc- out and forced a marriage 
sisted the wicked enticement, on them, you see.” 

She hit the rotter on his head "Served right.” 

with her parasol, the one “Now sit tight over this, 

you bought her before you'd Don’t let it get about. There 
seen her. The tliug’s capable might be something more to 
of anything.” it,” said Prof. D. 

The good news communi- ‘Trust me,” said Prof. E. 

cated, Prof. C left Prof. D, Two days later, the nurse 

who lost no time in calling at the Snugnest Nursing 









’’Thanks to corruption the nation has not lost every¬ 
thing on this washed away bridge. Money and material 
was diverted by unscrupulous government staff for 
building houses for themselves.” 

Shankar’s Weekly 


on Prof. E. “Shocking news 
for you,” he said to E. 

“Fire away,” E said to 
him. 

"You know Prof. A.” 

“As well as the palm of 
my riglit hand.” 

“I don’t think you know 
the blighter so well as all 
that,” said Prof. D. "Listen. 
This unscrupulous young 
rake recently ran away with 
a bcwitdiingly beautiful and 
pitifully guileless young mai- 
den.” 

“Impossible.” 

“I have it from an unim¬ 
peachable source.” 


Home took a copy of the j 
‘Rottingbrain Express* to 
Prof. A. "Congratulationsr' 
she chirruped. 

"H'm?” Pl*of. A wondered. 

"Read the red-marked 
item.” 

Prof. A read: "We have 
great pleasure in announcing 
that our learned Plrof. A of 
the Department of Andent 
Indian Culture has been 
blessed with a pretty little ' 
baby boy, a {nrize-winning , 
eleven - pounder - Rotting- ] 
brain Express Service.” } 

M. A. MAZMUDAB ' 




Male Chauvinism ? 


jaEVER has a misnomer 
been more inappropria¬ 
tely given than in the case 
of male chauvinism*. To call 
a male a chauvinist is add¬ 
ing insult to injury. But it 
seems many, induding strip 
cartoonists are determined to 
do exactly that. I wonder if 
ever a male can be a chau¬ 
vinist. 

To call a male who faith¬ 
fully surrenders bis pay- 
packet to his better half on 
the first of every month and 
dances attendance on her a 
chauvinist is the hei^t of 
absurdity. A reduetto of 
Rs. 1-jM from the packet in¬ 
vites severe rebuke from the 
little woman. His assertion 



that the amount was spent 
to repair his two year old 
sandals further provokes his 
partner to declare that she 
would not stand any such 
nonsense. Thus the man is 
subjpgated by the petty bic¬ 
kerings of the woman over 
every peccadillo. 

The so-called male chau¬ 
vinist’s working hours do not 
end with the ofiBce. After a 
sizzling day’s stint under the 
nose of a stem boss, he goes 
to work under the peering 
eyes of his beloved. I hear 
liberated women making 
vociferous protests. 

Women were never the 
masters in the kitchen. In 
the last 2000 years they were 


supposedly cooking in the 
kitchen. But, the fact is that 
men were doing all the cook¬ 
ing though women took the 
cr^it for the same. Nala 
and Bhima are two historic 
examples of male master 
chefs. Go to any restaurant 
in town and take a look at 
the kitchen. Men are there- 
chefs, cooks and pantrymen. 

Indeed men are too con¬ 
siderate to have allowed 
more than a couple of wo¬ 
men to rule their destinies. 
From Cleopatra to Isabelita 
Peron—the world has seen 
quite a number of women 
ruling the world. Men have 
more often than not eaten 
the humble pie from the 


hands of the weaker sex. 

Then how does this mis¬ 
nomer come into being? Some 
vested interests have pur¬ 
posely created this phraseo¬ 
logy to keep alive the wo¬ 
men s liberatioh movement. 
Indeed, the ascendancy of 
the emancipated women has 
been so magnificent that in 
western countries men have 
started organising themselves 
to elude the tantrums of the 
female chauvinists. Now, will 
the libbers* stop calling the 
male a chauvinist and let him 
have his freedom? 

P. SUBRAMANIAN 
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Ministry of 

rpHE whole thing arose on an Secretary and Director. When 
^ assurance given in Parlia- it went down to the Section, 
ment. The Opposition party the brilliant humour-less Sec- 
chief had said that the ruling tion Officer wrote **We have 
party was totally insensitive never dealt with humour and ' 
to all that was said in Parlia- we do not know what humour 
ment. Why, they did’nt even is. This Section is not con- 
have a sense of humour to cemed with this matter. Sent 
laugh at themselves when some to Political Section”. The per- 
one was pointing out their mis- son in charge of Political Sec- 
takes to them. At this point, tion did likewise and sent in 
the Prime Minister W'as touch- on to Police Division. Some 
ed to the quick and got up. person there with a sense of 
“What do you want us to do?” humour wrote that “humour 
he asked. “We want your parly plays no role in maintaining 
to give a lead to the nation law and order. Returned”, 
to cultivate a sen.se of hum- And so on and on this 
our”, they demanded. “Very “Humour” paper went from 
well”, he thundered back. “1 table to table and from pillar 
shall see that a Division for to post. The last person to 
Humour is constituted at sec it was in the Establishment 
once”. Division and he wrote “Mis- 

The Prime Minister wa.s che- sent. This is probably in tend¬ 
ered loudly for a bold and ed for Ministry of Education 
courageous decision. Every- and Culture”, 
body praised him for agreeing So the paper was sent 

to form a new division, which to the Ministry of Education 
meant more nephews could and Culture. It looked as 
find jobs. though here also, everyone was 

When the PM came back to going to disown *Humour* on 
his room, he did not know the plea that it had nothing 
which Ministry would handle to do either with education or 
“Humour”. He had come into with culture, 
contact with all the ministries Two years had thus passed 

but none had shown itself to and a Division of Humour had 
be competent enough to deal yet to be constituted. Parlia- 
with Humour. So he thought ment sent an angry note to 
of the next best thing. Just the Prime Minister stating that 
like charity begins at home, the assurance remained unful- 
his suggestion was that Hum- filled and requesting the Secre- 
our must be located in the tary in charge of fulfilling the 
Home Ministry. So the paper assurance to explain why, be- 
went to the Home Minister, fore the Committee on Govem- 
who passed it down to his ment Assurances. The Prime 
Secretary and further to the Minister scratched his bald 
Additional Secretary, the Joint head. As usual, when in a 


ATTENTION 
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Humour 



'*Your husband has regained eonsdonsness. He wants 
to know what happened to his one kilo Vanaspatl tin 
which he was taking with him on cycle at the thne 
of accident” 


dilemma he passed on his a Tarash’ to keep the Minis- 
troubles and a bit of his mind try premises clean, 
to his Private Secretary. Now the Ministry of Humour 
“Who”, he thundered, “is deal- is functioning in full swing, 
ing with humour? To whom When asked what work the 
was this paper sent?” The Ministry did, they said they 
Home Minister was referred to, had many schemes for impro* 
who in turn gave a bit of his ving the nation’s sense of hum- 
mind to his Secretary. This our. The Director is a frus- 
filtered down and was passed trated man however. He feels 
on to the Ministry of Educa- that a sense of humour is a 
tion and Culture. When the thing a man is bom with or 
PM learnt that a division of can cultivate. But it is clearly 
humour had not been constitu- not within the realm of Govem- 
ted, even his normal sense of ment to be able to do anything 
humour deserted him. He con. about promoting a sense of 
stituted a brand new Ministry, humour. By the time forms 
leave alone a Division, in a and applications for the sche- 
fit of rage. A full fledged mes are filled up, all one’s 
Secretary was appointed. Since energies and» humour are sap- 
the appointment was by seni- ped. His hunch is that the 
ority, it could not be ensured Ministry might even be con- 
that it was filled by a man tributing to hastening the dec- 
with a good sense of humour, line of any sense of humour 
The man was a confirmed cynic left in the country. In order 
and pessimist and everyone to see how a sense of humour ^ 
could see that the venture was is promoted In other countries, 
on the rocks from the begin- the Minister is leaving short 
ning. It took one year to find on a study tour of bo^ Bast 
accommodation, furniture and and West 

staff for them. They had to 

fight with Finance Ministry for K&AAB 
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Survival of the Fittest 


it, my dear,” “But, I tell you, it is far 
said my wife, a lively more nutritious than the 

^_or mischievous? — all*rice IddM. That is the 

smile playing on her lips, editorial opinion of Wom- 
• the milk-van of the dairy en’s Kitchen Weekly.” 
department had a break- I could only smile at the 
down yesterday, it seems tough result of this re- 
and so, today we have to sourcful adulteration, 
do without milk.” Came lunch-time. I 

I looked into the cup found myself grappling 
before me on the breakfast with the contents of a plate 
table. of uncooked rice. 

Tea-decoction, very black. “You know,” announced 
“I could not get sugar my wife, “during the last 
even for seven rupees a two days, I’ve been using 
kilo. And we shall get our fire-wood for cooking, as 
ration sugar only next neither gas nor kerosene 
week;” continued my wife, was available. And it is so 
“so 1 have used jaggery difficult to get real fire 
instead. That’s why it from the spurious fire-wood 
looks so black.” which you are getting nowa- 

I looked into the cup days. It is all smoke and 
again and tried hard to no fire. That is why the 
straighten a wry face. rice is not fully cooked. 

“Appearances are decep- “But,” I cut in, “this kind 
tive, you know,” philoso- of rice will have the same 
phised my wife, “just taste effect on my tummy as the 
it. You’ll find it excellent A.I.R. news bulletins were 
•find healthy. It is based on said to have had on an 
a suggestion in the latest M.P’s stomach recently. I 

issue of the House wife’s would get indigestion.” 

Journal.” “Oh, the M.P. was only 

In the true spirit of a trying to be humorous, 
researcher in the culinary didn’t you know? I assure 
field, my wife always you it will not cause any 

quotes the authority of such upset. In fact, it will 
many journals, though I make you feel fit and happy 
know all of them are as for the next six or seven 
imaginary as Mrs Harris, hours, so that you can skip 
I gulped down a mouth- your evening tea and save 
-ful of the decoction — or some money.” 
concoction — and hastily “And why don’t you try 
tried to set off its immedi- this new brinjal curry I 
ate aftereffects by munch- have made?” my wife went 
ing a piece of one of the on, pointing to one of the 
Iddiie$ placed before me. plates, “it is full of vita- 
But the IddUe was so hard mins.” 
that I could not break it I gingerly tasted it. 
offhand. “Why,” I exclaimed. 

“Ha. don't look so shock- “what kind of culinary 
ed!” said my wife, “this monstrosity is this, sans 
is a new type of IddM to chillies, sans salt, sans 
suit our new environments, everything?” 

I did not have enough rice “You talk,” said my wife, 
for IddMe and so I added rather hurt, “as if our coun- 
some wheat flour to the try is choking with chillies 
rice paste. I’m sure the and salt. Don't you know, 
taste is better now; isn’t it, for the last two days; there 
my dear?” has been no salt in< the 

“Whatever be the taste,; market and I have exhaust- 
the teeth of ettrow stock of it? And 

should be insured first,” I wha Imt smugglers and 
remarked. Zj/r: bl^^arkete^ can buy 

Shaakaei wiMr 


red chillies for daily con- “There is no milk today, 
sumption at Rs. 20 a kilo? So we must manage hap- 
I have found green chillies pily with the excellent, 
are an equally good sub- sweet water so generously 
stitute and a little tamarind supplied by the 'Mvandrum 
solution can do the work City Corporation. At least 
of salt much better. And, this water we can have in 
according to the statistics plenty.” 
published in the latest Home “Until the electricity peo- 
Science Bulletin, in India, pie go on prolonged strike 

today, about 100 cases of.” I suggested an 

heart-attack occur every amendment. 

hour and all because of the “That will not happen;” 

use of salt." said my wife, adding, “even 

Dinner in tune with the if it does, we can then fall 
cut in the rice-ration. No back upon the water in the 
rice but boiled tapioca, well in our compound. 
“Without salt, but cooked And now, why don’t you 
well,” my wife assured me, eat your healthy dinner, in- 
“it is entirely free from stead of toying with it?” 
oil which is bad for the As soon as the paper 
heart. Very good for physi- scarcity ends, my wife in- 
cal development. And with tends publishing a book 
this, you must take that enshrining all her recipes 
dish, another scarcity- which deserve to be widely 
oriented recipe of mine.” popularised, since they will 
“It is only green gram,” enable all housewives as 
said my wife, perhaps not- well as their husbands and 
ing the apprehension in my children to remain thorough- 
eyes as I looked at the ly fit and survive under 
newest product of her cul- modern conditions of pro¬ 
inary research, “plus green longed all-round scarcity, 
chilhes, tamarind and a And you may be sure, 
few—^just a few, you know the delicious preface to this 
the high cost of coconuts timely and indispensable 
in our Kerala, the land of book will be written by the 
coconut trees—coconut ker- first beneficiary—or martyr 
nel scrapings, all mixed up —of all the recipes im- 
in a novel way. mortalised in it! 

“Anything to drink?” I 

asked. K. S. KAMATH 



*fT«n get a free copy of "Semibombla” if yon buy Rs SO 
worth of vegetables.*' 
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YOUTH 


One Man’s Meat.... 


ulCHARD Nixon’s crimes 
against the American 
people, the American Pre¬ 
sidency and Cuban tobacco 
had been so patently clear 
to me that I had connived 
wholeheartedly in the move 
to impeach him. But I dis¬ 
covered the other day that 
the question of his guilt 
could be viewed in a rather 
different light. 

I had dropped in on Mr 
Mitra, an old acquaintance 
and a leading political 
figure in the country. “It 
is disgraceful’’ he frothed, 
“how America has treated 
so shabbily a man who has 
done so much for their 
country.” 

I expressed surprise. 
“Don’t you realize”, he edu¬ 
cated me “what normalisa¬ 
tion of relations with China 
means?” 

“It seems to me”. I con¬ 
fessed “that the Chinese 
really started the ball foil¬ 
ing, and anyway, they 
stand to gain more by it 
than the United States. Be¬ 
sides. what about Taiwan 
being left out in the cold?” 

“In fact, that is precisely 
the manner in which we 
should revise our West Asia 
policy”, he countered, “Mr 
Nixon has done more to 
bring the world together 
than any other American 
President”. 

“But”, I protested, “at 
the same time he has divid¬ 
ed his people at home.” 



“So,” he asserted. “Show 
me any harm in that. In 
the truest American tradi¬ 
tion, this is simply the re¬ 
versal of an earlier British 
practice. Besides, we have 
never attempted to bring 
people together in this 
country, and we’ve been 
doing all right. I believe 
there were fewer than 400 
riots in India last year.” 

“I see your point”, I con¬ 
ceded. “But it appears that 
Mr Nixon kept state gifts 
for himself and even neglect¬ 
ed to pay taxes.” 

“It is ridiculous to bring 
up minor issues like that” 
he said. “And any way, if 
everyone who received state 
gifts in India was to declare 

them, it would create serf- - 

ous storage problems. As 

for taxes, less than 5 per _ “Yes”, he admitted, “that never even have started.” 
cent of the people pay taxes is also our problem pre- I could see myself losing 
and our economy is still sently. But as soon as our ground now. “There are 
alive and kicking.” crossbar exchanges start more important issues at 

“And how’.” I added, functioning properly, the stake than you realise,” It- 
“But Mr Nixon has also quality of sound reproduc- said. “Did you know that 
been accused of illegally tio“ from our wiretaps while Nixon disliked Castro, 
manipulating the political should certainly improve.” the White House sugar 
ensure his re- ’ - ■ 


"What we need is positive approach. Corruption should 
be equitably distributed so that the weak sections too 
get benefits.” 


process to 
election.” 

“That may be true” Mr 
Mitra agreed, “but don’t 
we all do it all the time?” 


I expressed a hope that cubes have been proved to 
this would happen soon and be of Cuban make?” 
added, “perhaps you did “Every man has his weak- 
not read that Mr Nixon has nesses”. Mr Mitra was on 

admitted to deliberately the defensive this time, as 

“Illegal wire tapping of covering up the Watergate he hurriedly removed the 

telephones was extensively investigation and misusing fountain pen with Chinese 

used.” I persevered, “and Federal agencies like the ' 
they even revealed some FBI.” 
garbled conversations be- “On the contrary,” he 
tween Mr Nixon’s brother replied. “I was dismayed 
and an unidentified per- to read of his admission. 


son. 


I can’t think of what pro¬ 


markings from my view. 
“If you had ever tasted- 
Portugese Mateuse perhaps 
you would understand.” 

“Perhaps”, I volunteered, 
and leaned towards him, 
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mpted him to do such a determined to press my ad- 
thing. You probably haven’t vantage. “I know I shouldn’t 
been reading the papers be telling you this”, I whis- 
lately or you’d realise that pered, “but Richard Mil- 
we often employ such neces- house Nixon eats beef.” 
sary measures ourselves. Mr Mitra suddenly tum- 
But, for a Head of State to ed apoplectic. “Hare Ram,” 
admit to such guilt is in- he incantedi “how come the 


Washington Post never got 
hold of this. And to think”, 
he was clearly penitent sow, 
“that I’ve just sent a tele- 


deed unpardonable.” 

“The Press has proved— 

“Don’t mention that 
word.” He interrupted 
me. “In America they don’t „ oi ^ 

know how to deal with this ^ S®” Clemente con- 
menace. If Nixon had deni- gratulating Mr Nixon on 
ed newsprint to the Wasib President Ford’s pardon.” 
ington Post, the whole sor¬ 
did investigation might SAURABH SRIVASTAVA 
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BOOKS 


An ABsorlting Test Seiitte 




'ili£ HAT TRICK: M.C.C. TOUR OF INDU. 
Edited by Stinder Rbjiii. 

Jaico PublisUng House. 


^HE book unfolds in vivid 
detail the story of the 
momentous series of tests 
against a formidable side, the 
MGC eleven. The tensions 
and pressures atfecting a 
first class cricketing side are 
brought into focus by a team 
^of sports scribes who had a 
ring side view of the rever¬ 
ses and triumphs of this 
scries. 

The initial impression that 
the MCC was a second rate 
team without stalwarts like 
Boycott, Snow and D'Oliveira 
disappeared in the four and 
half days play at Delhi when 
England won this crucial en¬ 
counter. From the time 
Wadekar won the toss on 
that cold, chilly, wintry mor¬ 
ning at Feroseshah Kotla the 
MCC played brilliant cricket 
containing Bedi and Chan¬ 
drasekhar to clinch the vic¬ 
tory. 


Tony Lewis and the gen¬ 
tle giant Grcig left an inde¬ 
lible stamp of their power 
play on the Kotla ground 
spectators. As the thousands 
filed out of the gates there 
was the realisation among 
them that Lewis’s men were 
hard to beat even on the 
home pitch and our team 
had to be re-shuflFled to give 
a better account in the re¬ 
maining matches of the series. 


It was rcpoj ted that one 
of Tony Lewis’s men said 
after the test: “We arc here 
to win. That’s all we have 
to say about anything.” But 
in moments of detached ob¬ 
jectivity some of the team 
members sonceded die home 
team’s advantages as the. 
tests were conducted on 
familiar grounds. 


On die eve of the Third 
Test selectors were convinced 



/Vbw ftre pul in me 
utiiBd In my bme to 


liM when btoek 
tiiues the amovni 


that Pataudi’s inclusion could 
greatly improve the quality 
of the Indian game. Accord¬ 
ing to Crawford White, this 
move was bad news for Eng¬ 
land. “The longer you had 
the tiger caged in the press 
Ik)x with ix*n in hand, the 
better we were pleased. He 
might be able to hurl a few 
choic’e adjectives and phra¬ 
ses at us but what is that 
compared to 50 or 100 nins 
in this low scoring series.” 
The c*omplacency of the sele¬ 
ctors about the Indian team’s 
prowess soon gave place to 
efforts to bring back tiger. 
After the encounters at 
Hyderabad, Amritsar and 


Delhi his fine showing at 
Madras earned him a place 
in the home side. 

The book while giving full 
coverage to all aspects of the 
matches played between 
MCC and India does not go 
in for a critical analysis of 
the limitations and handi¬ 
caps w'hich circumscribed the 
perfonnances of the home 
side. Wadekar was indeed 
lucky to get the better of the 
visiting side even though the 
marginal wins were not very 
convincing but there can be 
no douljt that the better side 


won. 


R R 


Buy by the Stack 

T can not find a honest buy in any vxiy, 

But in black you can buy by the stack; 

There's not enough in the bank to pay 
For essential articles, alas and alack! 

So darling take this cheque book away; 

Give me instead all your money — black! 

BOOMERANG 


“READ 
THIS 
AD 
DEAR 
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FILMS 


CHOWKIDAR 


yHE 

a 


hedonistic image of 
lecherous maharaja 
or landlord has not yet 
been done away with in 
the Hindi films even though 
that image now is more a 
part of history than any¬ 
thing else. The maharajas 
and the landlords have adopted child 
been shorn off their privy Yogeeta Bali 


Meanwhile, the landlord’s 
munim (Jeevan) who had 
been doing all the dirty 
work of squeezing the al¬ 
ready oppressed villagers 
for his master, and getting 
their curses in return, 
sends his only son for high¬ 
er studies in medicine 
abroad and he returns in 
the person of Sanjeev 
Kumar with specialised 
training. The chowkidar’s 
grows into 
while the 


purses and lands reducing landlord’s only son returns 
them to commoners. In on the scene in the person 





,ihiflging Charg* 


Chowkidar it is the same 
landlord, we have been 
used to see in so many old 
films, who fritters away 
his fortune on wine and 
women. It is Chowkidar’s 
adopted sister who has to 
pay the price of the land¬ 
lord's lecherous ways. The 
sister commits suicide 
after giving birth to a baby 
girl who is now looked 
after by the kindhearted 
chowkidar, played by Om 
Prakash. The chowkidar 


of villain Vi nod Khanna, 
completing the three sides 
of the triangle. It takes a 
couple of meetings between 
Sanjeev Kumar and Yo¬ 
geeta Bali and some healing 
of village patients for them 
to fall in love. But the 
villain has set his heart on 
the heroine, knowing noth¬ 
ing about their blood rela¬ 
tionship. 

The chowkidar blesses 
the lovers when he be¬ 
comes convinced of their 


“I admit I did entertain some stray thoughts that you 
might be ‘bugging me* but see how the press has 
misreported them...” 


earlier had tried unsuc- sincerity, but the boy’s 
cessfully to force the land- father (Jeevan) cannot 
lord to accept his illegiti- stomach the idea of his son 


mate child and in the heat 
of excitement the later had 
died of heart attack. 


marrying some 
whose parentage 


than the father, it is the AN ELEPHANT CALLED 
villain who tries to throw a SLOWLY 

spanner into the works. 

There are fights galore, so After their delightful ex- 
also songs and dances. perience with lioness Elsa 
The climax is the predic- in “Born Free”, Bill Trav-' 
tably happy ending, after ers and his wife Virginia 
the villain has got his de- McKenna are back in 
serfs, and the boy has got Kenya, this time trying to 
his choice girl, while the make friends with a baby 
chowkidar, injured in an elephant called Slowly, 
ambush, joins the wedding Slowly and her parents 
crowd. Om Prakash’s visit their jungle house 


orphan chowkidar is the most sym- wrecking the beautiful gar- 


is of 


doubtful origin. But more 



pathetic of all the charac- den and playing hide and 

seek with them. The* 
parents leave and it doesn’t 
take long for Slowly to 
adopt the Travers as her 
is ably supported by foster parents. In this 
loyal dog who does little film, essentially meant 


ters and the veteran cha¬ 
racter actor plays it flaw¬ 
lessly — a little on the 
lachrymose side though. 
He 
his 


“He left this mass of hair on the pillow to fool us. 
And we didn't know for several days that our son had 

left 


some of his domestic chores for children, we come to 
for him. Sanjeev Kumar know many characteristics 
does his best in the role of elephants and other ani- 
of the doctor — but is un- mals. But unfortunately it 
convincing in fighting is not as entertaining as 
scenes, when he is suppos- “Born Free’’ or “Living 
ed to be outsmarting many Free’’. Perhaps lions and 
hired goondas at a time, their cubs have a better 
As for Yogeeta Bali, she star quality than elephants, 
tries hard to accomplish Joy Adamson, the game 
some dramatic moments warden and author of 
but seems more at ease in “Bom Free” and its sequel 
lighter ones. is featured in this film. 
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MUSIC 


■jtMA De’s vocal recital in 
Llw%<tl)e National Program- 
^me was superb both in 
terms of technical style 
and emotional colouring. 
A talented disciple of 
Sangeetacharya Giiija Shan¬ 
kar Chakraborty and Tara- 
pada Chakraborty, Uma is 
a sensitive performer. She 
gave a deeply committed, 
moving account of the num¬ 
bers she sang with remark¬ 
able colouristic range and 
obvious belief in the com¬ 
municative capacities of 
chaste classical and light 
classical music. 

Her vocal resources are 
varied and vital and have 
almost granitic power in all 
the octaves. Her genius 
was equally apt in music 
grave and gay and her 
sturdy approach to modal 
forms was remarkably ori¬ 
ginal. The equality of her 
voice combined firmness 
2 md strength with excep- 


Grave and Gay Melody 


tional warmth and lustre 
and her enunciation of the 
words in the text of the 
songs was clear, precise and 
full of punch. She had her 
voice under complete con¬ 
trol and she filled out the 
long curving phrases with 
splendour of tone and 
balanced them to a nicety. 

Opening with a tradi¬ 
tional reposeful number in 
Bagheshri, Uma regaled the 
listeners with her innova¬ 
tive talents and improvisa¬ 
tory flights. The drut teen 
tal khayal in the same raga 
gave a satisfying account 
of her rhythmic alertness 
and refreshing taan pat¬ 
terns. Shankara which fol¬ 
lowed was also neat in con- 
conception and develop¬ 
ment. The numbers re¬ 
ndered in slow and fast 
movements in the raga 
showed sensibility. Impel¬ 
led by an innate urge for 
celerity, her teen tal khayal 


gushed forth merging ulti¬ 
mately in a finale of majes¬ 
tic impact and myriad hues. 
She concluded with a kajri 
‘Ab ke sawan ghar aja’ and 
a thumri in Pilu ‘Piya nahi 
mane’. Both were gracious 
espousals of a pleasingly 
pliant voice. The accom- 
panyists were good and 
gave an understanding sup¬ 
port. 

The National Programme 
of Folk and Regional Music 
which AIR broadcasts on 
the first Thursday of every 
month featured this time 
the music of Himachal Pra¬ 
desh. Written, produced 
and presented by a doyen 
among AIR’s creative art¬ 
istes, S. S. S. Thakur, the 
planning of the programme 
was as sensitive and subtle 
as the music and its per¬ 
formance. Thakur has a 
first hand knowledge of the 
mountainous state and his 
compering was marked by 


an authentic exposition of 
the music of the region in 
all its grandeur. He is a 
painstaking artiste who col¬ 
lects his material with a 
keen eye for the original. 
No wonder his programme 
took the listeners to the 
heart of Himachal Pradesh 
and gave a gratifying 
glimpse of the rich music 
from a vantage point, a 
ringside seat. Thakur’s 
conducted musical tour af¬ 
forded us a meldious op¬ 
portunity to hear songs of 
Lahaul-Spiti, pleasing prem- 
sandesh, novel presenta¬ 
tions of common modal 
forms like Bhimplasi, de¬ 
lightful dance songs, dho- 
lak-pakhawaj ducts and 
pahari melodies. Truly it 
was a programme to re¬ 
member. 

RAJESWARI 


Grace and Glace 

footwork were visually viva¬ 
cious. The Sabdam choreo¬ 
graphed to express the 
mischievous yet mellifluent 
playfulness of Lord Krishna 
provided Leela a fine op¬ 
portunity to communicate 
her artistry in suggestive 
abhinaya. Though the voca- 


DANCE 


l^UMARI* Leela Samson’s assets which a bharatana- 
bharatanatyam recital tyam artiste must have. Be 
under the auspices of In- it the ever expressive eyes 
dian Cultural Society was or the nuances-filled neck 
a cultur^ display and a movements, Leela endear- 
treat for the eyes. To the ed herseU to the viewers by 
discerning audience of her meticulous adavus and 
Delhi who are fed up with apt abhinaya. Her natural 
palaestrian performances of charm and consummate 
publicity-fed artistes, it skill assumed myriad 
was refreshing to witness magnificent forms and her 
a purist of Leela’s calibre, recital was pleasant. She 
A post-graduate in dance has an unfailing gnp over 
from the great school of rhythm and an intuitive 
dance, Kalakshetra, Leela grasp of jathis. Her foot- 
gave pleasing proof of tiie work was imj^cable and 
rich and rigorous training her intrepretation of in- 
she has had there. She has tricate lyrics was interest- 
mastered the subtleties of ingly intelligent, 
the dance form predsely The Alarippu and Jatis- 
and is surely one among waram in Kalyani were 
the best, young pmrformers done with proficiency. They 
today. No wonder she had acquired a pleasing allure 
boon entrusted with lead on account of the artiste’s 
roles in Rubnini Devi’s un- pretty figure and looks, 
torgettable dance dramas. The sophistry she display- 
With shapely figure and ed in them were arresting. 
%inti]]ating grace, Leela Her artistic. punctuations 
has in almn&nce all the and agile, synchronising 

8liaBktt<S WMlfiy 83 


list failed miserably in mou¬ 
thing the song for the num¬ 
ber which was in Tamil, 

Leela retrived the situa¬ 
tion with her expertise and 
efficiency. 

The recital touched its 
glowing point in the Var- 
nam in Natakurunji, ‘Cha- 
lame’. Composed by Ruk- 
mini Devi, the lyric is in 
praise of Lord Ranganatha. 

Leela’s gestural clarity, her 
graceful movements in ex¬ 
ecuting fetching adavus, 
their symmetry and coordi¬ 
nation, her polished poses 
and precise footwork all 
combined to render the 
vamam a commendable 

U October 1974 


essay in mime and bhava. 
What impressed me was the 
ease with which she per¬ 
formed this strenuous num¬ 
ber. 

The gamut of her emo¬ 
tional expressiveness cover¬ 
ed the awesome movements 
of the cosmic dance of 
Nataraja (natanam adinar) 
and the delightful sarcasm 
of the padam Tdendu vach- 
ithivira’ (Surati) with equal 
felicity. 

Lalitha Sastri’s agile and 
admirable nattuvangam, 
Prapancham Sitaram’s me¬ 
lodic flute strains, Lakshmi 
Narayana Sastri’s fluent 
violin and Karaikudi Krish- 
namurthy’s masterly per¬ 
cussion paddings and play 
added lustre to the recital. 
Vocalist Radha Krishna was 
an ear-sore! 

APARNA 



SPORT 


In the Spirit of the Game 


^ITH South Africa ex- call to boycott South Africa 
pectedly outplaying (including the sports field?). 
Italy in the semi-final of India is making a mis- 
the 1974 Davis Cup 4-1. it take. Not that it hopes to 
would surely seem that the defeat South Africa by any 
final honours now go to the stroke of luck, but because 
South Africans since India it is almost certain India 
is remaining doggedly stub- will be long in ever mak- 
born in refusing to play ing the Challenge Round a 
that racialist country. India third time. This time we 
entered the Challenge were unduly lucky that 
Round (the final) with a Australia could not sum- 
3-1 verdict over Russia mon up its stars — that 
(the fifth match between country has enough of 
Vijay Amritraj and Metre- them to field three winning 
velli being abandoned). Davis Cup teams! The last 
Though both South Africa time India made the Round 
and the international fed- we lost 1-4 to Australia in 
eration appealed to the Melbourne — the one 
Indian authorities to play match win coming in the 
— in any neutral country, doubles rather against rat- 
even a black African neu- ings. Krishnan lost both 
tral State — India has his singles, also against rat- 
thought it fit to give “a ings which had him win¬ 
fitting reply”!. India is ning one of his matches — 
supposedly sticking to UN against Australia’s number 


two, most likely. it is, along with the knqwi 

Even Australia has call- edge that it cannot possi^ 
ed upon India to reconsider defeat South Africa) ha( 
its stand for the final — South Africa been about a 
just for the final, which is, mediocre as, say, the Rus 
after Wimbledon, the most sians, or a bit more as, saj 
prestigious contest in world the Italians? I believi 
tennis. India would have India would,have played 
met Italy in Italy (Rome, on a fifty-fifty chance o 
perhaps) had Italy won; so winning that covetted Cup 
that the same historic city That’s poor sportsmanship 
could well be the venue of 

the clash between India There is still some timi 
and South Africa. 'True, for an Indian reconsiders 
in Davis Cup play coun- tion — just for the Cu] 
tries are credited, but actu- tic in a neutral country 
ally the factors concerned Why not? For tennis’ sake 
are pure sportsmen, not for the Cup’s sake and th( 
politicians or economists, niemory of Davis himself 
In this case, the blackout is And for sports’ sake, ove; 
more against the South all. Don’t play in India 
African tennis players — don’t play in South Africa 
and not against the South f>ot there’s the rest of th( 
African government. Would world wide open. 

India have set aside its 

prejudice (for that’s what RINGSIDEf 
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FREE THINKING 

'T'HE Indian press has upto now refused to consider 
^ where it stands in the scheme of things. There arc 
.the older generation of journalists who are quite content 
with industrialists owning and running newspapers and 
putting across their viewpoint from the angle the owners 
want. There is another group that is fairly thick with 
the establishment and feel that the association of a govern¬ 
ment agency, particularly a government committed to 
socialism, is better than the present striic’tiire. There is as 
yet a third group which want the i^ress to be frc'e from 
l)oth. This is the issue that is highlighted hy The Ilindii- 
slan Times crisis. 

The majority among the younger journalists feel that tla^ 
press should be free, progressive in the sense that it should 
support policies that improve the life? of the masses not of 
small privileged groups, but tliat it should be free to criticise 
aspects of policies that are inimical to the national interests, 
journalists do not have intellectual abilities superior to 
others. But they arc in touch with a wide variety of people 
and know what is going on behind the fine words of politi¬ 
cal leaders. For instance, a progressive and meaningful 
press should have conducted a campaign against smuggiers 
and other anti-social elements instead of waiting for the 
government to act. 

This is not done because the industrialists who own 
the newspapers are not interested in these matters. The 
press is ancillary to their broader objectives of securing good 
business. But this makes them, ironically, more vulnerable 
to pressure from the government. A basiness house that 
runs several industries has to come into contact with gov¬ 
ernmental agencies at a hundred levels. He has to please 
several men in power. Therefore, he has to keep a strict 
eye on the press and see that only certain policies and 
certain individuals are attacked. It was easy for The 
Hindustan Times to attack the late V. K. Krishna Menoii. 
It would not dare to conduct such a campaign against u 
Finance, Commerce or Home Ministers nor even Chief 
Ministers of States where they have industrial or business 
interests. This is how a kept press functions and it will 
not change unless journalists themselves, the most quarrel¬ 
some, self-centred and security-conscious people, take it up 
themselves and propose a valid structure for an Indian 
press that is accountable to the public. 

Ibe crisis in The Hindustan Times should encourage 
pressmen in^ that at least smne journalists understand the 

$od tbe solution, 


The Man of the Week 
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The Man of the Week 

nR Henry Kissinger’s trip 
India will not have the 
dramatic impact of his visits 
to China or to the countries 
of West Asia. But it is por¬ 
tentous enough. He is com¬ 
ing here at u time when the 
economy has taken a sharp 
turn towards a prolonged re¬ 
cession. It is made worse 
by a bad harvest and im¬ 
pending famine. Though the 
government is alert to the 
situation, it may be that out¬ 
side help will he needed. 
The llnited States has helped 
in the past in such situations 
but in recent years relation¬ 
ship between that country 
and this has cooled some¬ 
what. Kissinger’s visit will 
be an occasi<»n to reappraise 
that relationship. 

The dilTiculty that in the 
global strategy worked out by 
Kissinger he has not yet found 
a place for India. Evidently, 
the Soviet I'liion has fitted 
India in their pattern of glo¬ 
bal thinking. This is the re¬ 
ason why Indian policies 
seem pro-Soviet to many al¬ 
though Indian non-alignment 
remains as before despite the 
treaty of friendship. Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy experts 
after the Kissinger take-over, 
have centred their Asian 
policy in part on China and 
in part on the Middle East. 
South Asia is a blank. 

One hurdle in the way of 
a new and positive policy for 
this region is a left-over of 
the past. The old military 
pacts although dead have not 
quite been buried. Thus, the 
VS in relation to Pakistan 
continued in terms of the 
CENTO although Pakistan her¬ 
self has done a hiuidred and 
eighty degree turn in her 
foreign policy. This can be 
the only reason for the Ameri¬ 
can warship coming to the 
Bay of Bengal during the 
Bangladesh crisis. 

What Kissinger now has to 
do is to fit this region in 
their overall pattern. Far 
from doing that, the setting 
up of a nuclear base in Diego 
Garcia has complicated the 
situation. It is surprising 
that so acute a person as 
Dr Kissinger has failed to 
sec that. Perhaps his Indian 
trip is an occasion when he 
can clear it up. 
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In Defence of Inflation 


JHE Union Government 
considers inflation as the 
most serious problem con- 
iroiitiiii' tile country at pre¬ 
sent but are wc not n'ally 
exagj'eratinj' its adverse iin- 
jKut? Inflation is j'cnerally 

considiTed to be a plieno' 
menoii of r(‘C(*nt years but it 
is not so. In fact, if you take 
ally newspaper imblished in 
onr country about KM) years 
ago, you will find that cvim 
iheii people used to complain 
about llie high prices and 
seareity of essential goods. 
Indee d, some' aulliorities are 
of opinion that man (inclnd- 
jng, of course, woman) start¬ 
ed eoniplainiiig of liigh pri¬ 
ces e\cT since money was 
imented as a medium of ex¬ 
change! 

Thongli inflation is con¬ 
demned as a great evil, it is 
not \Nitliont its interesting 
and useful aspects. Imagine, 
for instance, the plight of our 
opposition parlies if the Go- 
\ eminent succeeds in effec- 
ti\(‘lv halting loo much 
money (black mon4‘y?) chas¬ 
ing loo few goods and the 
prices are stabilised at much 
lower levels. If Ibis happens, 
the tippositioii parlies will 
hardly find any strong point 
for attacking the government 
on domestic policy. Debates 
in Parliament and the statu 
legislatures may lose much 
of their heat if and when in¬ 
flation is checked. Prohibitive 
prices and shortage of essen¬ 
tial goods have been the 
major points of assault on 
tiu' parly in power for the 
past many years; and if this 
situation ceases to exist, it 
may even weaken the entire 
parly system in this country. 

It is often argued that if 


inflation continues unabated, 
it will ultimately destroy de¬ 
mocracy. But democracy may 
disaxjp(*ar even if inflation is 
stopped. If the Government 
regally succeeds in baiting tlie 
rise ill price's and creates a 
glut of essential goods, the 
gri'at majority of the peoi^lc 
will not at all wash to change 
the parly in power. Will this 
not lead to the perpetuation 
of oiK'-parly rule for all-time 
w'hicli is a negation of what 
real democracy stands for? 
Will it not drive the Opposi¬ 
tion into the wilderness—and 
SOUK' of them may even fade 
away—since it wall be no 
long('r possible for them to 
rouse the rnass(\s against the 
government on economic 
issues? In othe r words, will 
dt'mocraey be safe in the 
country if inflation is done 
aw-av wa’tli? 

Inflation, of course, redu¬ 
ces tlui \'ahi(i of the currency 
but the'n it gives the people 
the psycholeigical satisfaction 
of having plenty of moneyl 
It certainly tickles our pride 
to get substantial sums of 
money by way of wages or 
salaries, no matter whatever 
be their actual purchasing 
pow(*r. Many young men and 
women really beam with joy 
when their salary, for the 
first time, reaches a four¬ 
digit figure. Tlie Finance Mi¬ 
nistry may say that the rupee 
now is only worth some 30 
paisc. Kven so, most people 
seem to be happy with the 
sharp increase in their money 
incomesi 

An interesting feature of 
inflation is that some of the 
anti-inflationary measures 
the Government actually ag* 


, gravatc it. For example, thy^. 
Finance Minister says that 
by increasing the direct and 
indirect taxes he is reducing 
the money supply and check¬ 
ing inflation. But, in fact, he 
gives a fillip to inflation. Ac¬ 
cording to Bernard Baruch, 
a famous American authority 
on finance, “higher prices 
are themselves mflation and 
not merely the result of it. 
They an' accelerated and not 
stopped by taxation'*. It is - 
well known that taxation in 
various forms does constitute 
a substantial clement in the 
prices of most essential arti¬ 
cles but the Government 
never admits it despite its 
motto of “Satyameva Jayate." 

A society without inflation 
will lose a great deal of ex- 
cilenicnt. It will mean far 
fcwa*r processions, public 
meetings, gberaos, disputes 
and demonstrations. News¬ 
papers also will find it hard 
to come acro.ss news of real 
interest when most people 
have no complaint about the 
availability and high prices 
of essential goods. 

Economists have recog¬ 
nised several types of infla¬ 
tion such as creeping infla¬ 
tion, gallopping inflation, hy- 
per-inflation and so on. But 
there is no agreement among 
experts about their definition. 
Nor do they agree as to how 
to tackle this problem though 
all seem to be of the view 
that inflation is a serious 
menace. But then is there'not 
something to be said in de¬ 
fence of inflation? 
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Change Partners, Please! 





Mrs. Gandhi has reshuffled her Cabinet with some major changes. 


Reshuffle of 


QLOSE in the wake of ed not in response to any 
^ the Central Cabinet call from students or guar- 
Reshuffle, the Principal of dians but in furtherance of 
the Blotting Pad College of his own desire to give a 
Sharks and Saints decided face lift to the college, 
it was just about time for Notable among the 

bringing about some chang- changes are the dismissal 
es among his staff also, of three lecturers and the 
After days of deliberation elevation of two non-teach- 
and discussion, the Princi- ing staff to professorship 
pal announced the charges and readership. All other 
taking advantage of a day staff have been retained, 
the students had decided but their subjects have 

to boycott their classes to been changed in almost 
form from among them- all cases, the main excep- 
selves a parallel list of tion being in the case of 

teaching staff, in protest Shri Lalita Sahasranamam 

against the administration’s and'Shri Gurudweshi who 
continued disregard of continue to be Professor 
their demands to resign and Lecturer req>ectively 
collectively and arrange of Economics, evidently in 
for fresh recruitment. The tacit recognition of the 
Principal made it plain at vital role they played 
the very outset that the during the recent student 
chaises wwe being order- disturbances when they 



Lesser Fry 

promptly called in the physics in the abstract, and 
police and saved the Prin- my work will be lighter, I 
cipal from being gheraoed feel.”) 
and compelled to sign an Shri Hargovind Gundoshi 
agreement that would have who was head of the Chem- 
conferred bonus marks istry Department will 
ranging from 8-1/3 to 25 the new Professor of Ara- 
per cent on all students bic in place of Shri Karim 
irrespective of their per- Ghani who will now teach 
formance in examinations, botany. The Principal de- 
Shri Isac Newton, erst- nied rumours alleging that 
while professor of Physics Shri Karim Ghani has been 
will now teach Ancient purposely shifted to vege- 
History. Professor of His- tate in the botany depart- 
tory, Shri Gibbon Toynbee ment as a sort of indirect 
is the new head of the punishment for his uncall- 
Physics department, with ed for zeal in not only 
Shri Gustimallan, the erst- teaching the holy Koran 
while Physical Training but also insisting on his 
Instructor to assist him. disciples conforming to 4he 
(‘T don’t think it is much teachings and darkly hin^ 
of a change,” remarked ing that even some of the 
Shri Malian in an aside to teaching staff were lax in 
your correspondent. “From their religious standard 
physical training, it will be and had better mend their 
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ways in the interests of the 
fair name of the college. 
To those who were aware 
of his pronounced loyalty 
to the Principal and who 
confidently expected him 
to be elevated to a higher 
rank, this came as a rude 
surprise, but the Principal 
silenced them by asserting 
that this was no matter to 
be decided according to 
popular wishes or senti¬ 
ments but solely according 
to his own light and discre¬ 
tion in the interest of effi¬ 
cient teaching. 

The Professor of San¬ 
skrit Shri Puran Ram will 
now teach Statistics while 
Shri Hem Sinha who was at 
the head of the prestigious 
English department for a 
long time with distinction 
will now teach Sanskrit. 
Shri Sinha is reported to 
be unhappy at the change, 
but the Principal reminded 
him that he was equally at 
home with Sanskrit and 
English and would do bet¬ 
ter in the new assignment. 
The head of the Mathe¬ 
matics department Shri 
Yakshagana Jawan will 
teach English to literature 
students and will lead de¬ 
bating teams to other col¬ 
leges. Shri Murugesh who 
taught logic will head the 
Mathematics department. 

The department of Home 
Science has a new head in 
Shri Vishnu Maya, but the 
erstwhile head Shri Arthan- 
ariswarar has not been al- 
loted any department. He 
will be leave reserve, to 
relieve those going on leave 
or deputation. 

The Librarian Shri C.I.A. 
Brag has been given a 
teaching post. He will be 
the professor of I.ogic, 
while the Office Superin¬ 
tendent Shri Indrajit Krish¬ 
na will teach Chemistry. 
The college cashier who 
rendered signal service 
during the student imrest 
has been promoted as a 
Lecturer to teach civics. 

The Principal did not 
wait for the beginning of 
the next term or the next 
academic year — not even 
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the next week, to give 
effect to the changes. In 
fact, the Professor of Bio¬ 
logy cut short his lecture 
on evolution in mid-sen¬ 
tence, and walked over to 
his new class on Modem 
History as per his new as¬ 
signment and straightaway 
started on the Jallianwallah 
Bagh and the Reforms Act, 
without being the least 
affected by the million-year 
time lag involved. 

* « « 

The University of Inno- 
vationpur has decided to 
give a one year trial to a 
radical exchange program¬ 
me among its affiliated col¬ 
leges. According to the 
teacher exchange program¬ 
me, the entire teaching staff 
of the Medical College will 
be shifted to the Law Col¬ 
lege, whose staff in turn 
will en masse go the Eng¬ 
ineering college to relieve 
its teaching staff to take 
up their new posts in the 
Medical college to teach 
anatomy and medication 
instead of strength of mat¬ 
erials and applied mechan¬ 
ics. The experiment will 
be watched for a year, and 
in the light of results ob¬ 
taining, it will be decided 
whether to modify or ex¬ 
tend the scheme. 

li.- * « 

It was in the midst of his 
morning chores that the 
District Medical Officer of 
Endormend Hospital learnt 
about the Cabinet Re¬ 
shuffle, and he forthwith 
decided to try it in his hos¬ 
pital as an experimental 
measure. The Surgeon was 
half-way through a delicate 
heart operation when he 
was relieved by the newly 
designed surgeon, the erst¬ 
while ENT specialist and 
asked to report to the out¬ 
patients’ department. The 
dentist took over as eye 
specialist while the heart 
specialist rushed to the 
Dental clinic to complete 
the extraction of a tooth 
left unfinished by the for¬ 
mer incumbent. The Or¬ 
thodontist went to the 


Family Planning clinic and 
took charge of a loop in¬ 
sertion in pro^ss, allow¬ 
ing the doctor in charge to 
go to the ENT department 
to continue the examina¬ 
tion of a suspected case of 
advanced diphtheria. The 
transition was effected 
smoothly all over except in 
the maternity ward which 
was left unattended for a 
few minutes, resulting in a 
few miscarriages, since the 
doctor in charge left to 
take over his new duties as 
anaesthetist while the new 
incumbent was on his 
rounds in the wards and it 
took some little time to 
locate him and advise him 
of the change in duties. 

« « 

The Railway Board is re¬ 
ported to have given clear¬ 
ance to the Divisional Su¬ 
perintendent of Gobarpur 
Division of the East-West¬ 
ern Railway to go ahead 
with his pet scheme of 
functional shifting of offi¬ 
cers for a one year trial 
period, with the stipulation 
that the division give 
minute reports on the 
progress of the scheme. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the Mechanical 
Engineer will take over as 
the Personnel Officer, who 
will work as the Electrical 
Engineer. The Operating 
Superintendent will take 
over as the Medical Officer 
who will man the Mechani¬ 
cal Branch, while the Elec¬ 
trical Engineer will relieve 
the Accounts Officer to 
take over as the Operating 
Superintendent. If the ex¬ 
periment is found success¬ 
ful, it will be extended to 
the lower ranks, with a few 
drivers to start with work¬ 
ing as Station masters, who 
wUl relieve Permanent way 
Inspectors to work as 
Drivers. The Railway 
Board is sanguine that the 
success of the scheme will 
remove all obstacles in the 
path of uniting all railway- 
men under a single trade 
union. 

« * * 

The Sangit Natalr Aka- 


demy of Maha-din-pur was 
so inspired by the example 
of the Central Government 
that it decided to give a 
trial to the shuffling inno^'f 
vation. In a music conemrt 
held immediately after the 
Central Cabinet Reshuffle, 
Shri Palghat Mani played 
violin, while Shri Chambai 
Vaidyanatha Bhagavathar 
played on the Ghatam and 
Alankudi Ramachandran 
gave a vocal recital of pop- 
music followed by Carnatic 
Music to the accompani¬ 
ment of Shrimathy Usha 
Iyer on the Mridangam. 
The concert was not repor¬ 
tedly a huge success, 
though the handful of spon-, 
sors and office-bearers 
bravely sat through the 
performance. 

* « * 


News is to hand from re¬ 
liable sources that the Go¬ 
vernment of India’s Cabi¬ 
net Reshuffle so impressed 
the Communist Party of .. 
China that they wrote in a 
special Thought in the Red 
Book dealing with changes. 
Being convinced that what 
India does China can do 
better and quicker, the 
Party decided to make an 
experiment on a vast scale 
in the Dingdong Commune 
selected for the task. On 
a date to be notified, all 
farmers in the commune ^ 
were to take over as shop¬ 
keepers and shop assis¬ 
tants, who would have to 
go to the fields for farming 
operations. Barbers were 
to work as black-smittis, 
goldsmiths as shoe-makers 
and the latter as carpen¬ 
ters. The transition went 
without a hitch till the peo¬ 
ple learnt that carpenters 
were to work as barbers, 
when they rose in panic, 
flatly refused to cooperate 
and even threatened to go 
revisionists, and the Party 
wrote further in the Red 
Book the Thought dismiss- 
ing the scheme as reaction- 
aiy. 
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Noose and Knots 


■pECENT excavations in 
Uzbekistan, U.S.S.R., 
have thrown new light on the 
matter of the moment that 
agitates the Indian mind, viz, 
smuggling. From the fact 
that ten gold bars bearing 
inscription in ancient Kha- 
roshti language were found 
among some ruins, we can 
reasonably deduce that while 
smuggling may not necessa¬ 
rily be the oldest profession 
in the world, it might easi¬ 
ly rank as the second oldest, 
and Messrs Mastan and Ba- 
khia and Yusuf Patel were 
after all not blazing new 
trails but simply following 
the footprints of pioneering 
forebears. 

It is likely that further ex¬ 
cavations may unearth some 

Shniunfa Wekjy 


time capsules that may make 
startling revelations like, for 
example, that the fiddle 
Nero was playing in A.D.64 
when Home was blazing 
away was smuggled from 
the Kushan kingdom of 
India, that the great schism 
in the Buddhist religion 
which split into Mahayana 
and Heenayana at the time 
of Kanishka was really a 
political manoeuvre of tlie 
ruling junta to purge the 
party of undesirable and or¬ 
thodox elements, that the 
Mahayana sect had set afoot 
innovations like nationalising 
usury and trying to stop 
smuggling of goldbars out¬ 
side the state to set their 
house in order, that the Hee¬ 
nayana sect, after clandes¬ 
tine efforts to link up with 
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the main body decided in 
desperation to seek alliance 
with Jains and Charvakas 
rather than cat the humble 
pie, and that even in those 
days the ruling dynasty’s 
chief head-ache was Kash¬ 
mir—to say nothing of the 
bounteous windfall to the 
enthusiasts of Indo-Russian 
solidarity who can now pro¬ 
duce irrefutable proof that 
the ties between the two 
countries have their roots in 
the hoary dawn of history. 

The main conclusion, how¬ 
ever, is that but for the sub¬ 
stitution of bars by biscuits 
and fiddle by fertiliser, the 
operations then and now re¬ 
main identical. It is possible 
that the Kushans ultimately 
went under on account of the 


predominance of parallel 
black money, and tlie land 
went to the Guptas, who, as 
their name implies, were die 
secret agents deputed aga¬ 
inst the smugglers. 


The Shah of Iran is repor¬ 
tedly of opinion that in case 
one is to seriously take up 
the U.S. contention that na¬ 
tural resources were to be 
equitably distributed among 
the world states, it cannot 
stop with oil, and the U.S. 
will have to share out a 
great lot. This is patendy 
unreasonable. There are 
things that simply cannot be 
shared. You cannot share a 
Watergate; you cannot share 
the unique distinction of an 
ex-President that shouts 
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“you God-damn SOB” at a 
poor photographer who tried 
to snap him at the hospital; 
you cannot share the Bay of 
Pigs or the two decades of 
Vietnam Liberation Opera¬ 
tion or the ubiquitous C.I.A. 
that thought of getting Chile 
as an associate State long 
before India conferred asso¬ 
ciate Statehood on Sikkim. 
And by no stretch of imagi¬ 
nation can \'ou share the 
philosophy that arms Israel 
to liold its own against the 
Arabs, and simultaneously 
patrols the Bay of Bengal 
with Seventh Fjoet to keep 
Bangladc‘sh from holding its 
own against Pakistan. Belter 
give away the oil; seeking a 
share of their blessings in 
return may b(‘ biting off 
more tlian w t’ can chew. And 
don’t argue: you will be 
w'orsted in any argument, 
for the ultimate argument 
they liave is, 

Whatever happens, ive have 
gat 

Our tommif guns and they 
have not. 

Substitute' hydrogen bombs 
or ICBMs for tommy guns 
and the argument is upto 
date. Simply because they 
want to share? the world and 
demarcate the spheres of in¬ 
fluence among themselves, 
China and Russia, they might 
have scaled the Great Wall 
or entered the Red Square; 
it does not follow they have 
started subscribing to C’om- 
munist concepts of egalita¬ 
rianism. 


The House of Representa¬ 
tives Foreign Affairs Panel 
has reduced food aid to 
India by $25 million on the 
plea that we arc hostile and 
are liable to divert the funds 
to make atomic weapons or 
commit aggression against 
neighbours. The sore thumb 
that sticks out a mile is not 
our policy on Bangladesh 
and Sikkim-that can be par¬ 
doned if w'c put on enough 
sack cloths and smear enough 
ashes and crawl on all fours 
till the President relents and 
calls our representatives after 
disposing off others. But to ex- 
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plode the atom bomb and rate, a price support scheme failed to opei^ fifle dsHeie-^^ 
gatecrash into the exclusive may have to be devised to Bihar Bandh is a great suo- 
club having earlier refused keep the farmer in the fields, cess, and it is hi^ time Gba- 
the nuclear umbrella is an And they can afford to: the foor Bhai played ball and 
effrontery tliat cannot be ex- huge profits in moral and dissolved tlie Legislature and. 
cused, and having attempted ethical values accrued from quit—this time with the add- 
it wdu’n half the? country the enforcement of prohibi- ed blessings of some of his 
was dying of starvation and tion will amply compensate onetime patrons too. After 
the other lialf eking out a the state government for the all the leader cannot spend 
precarious living smuggling loss sustained in procure- all his lifetime in one state, 
in the good thing.s of life inent prices. And of course Gujarat did not take up so 

Iroin al)road, it becomes a there are central grants and much of his time, and he has 

crime that defies comparison, development loans to help all the other statqs to attend 
It is w('ll known that when make both ends meet. And to. If the C.M. does not 
the U.S. and China exploded if it comes to that, no one gracefully give up now, there 
tlu ir nuclear devise's they need feel unduly worried: it may follow a six day bandh, 
had first ( iisured that there is after all a matter strictly a ten-day bandh and an inde- 
was no j^overty or w^ant between them and the sons finite bandh at the end of 

throughout the length and of their soil: sons of other which he or the leader is 

breadth of their countries, soils can quit and need only bound to quit. Let there 
India mc'rt'ly issued a slogan do their bit in rice, water not be any confrontation, 
and did nothing else about and electric power supply. and don’t please don’t 
it b(‘fore trying to enter the trouble the Centre to inter- 

nuclear (‘hib, and that is • • • vene: for the first time since 

w’her(^ the sf'nsitiyc? cons- . tt induction, it is busy doing 

ciiaiee of the philanthropic Recent events in Haryana something really worthwhile 
country was wounded deep- JJ"ows that the progeny of —something with which it 
ly. Nor can wc deny having Profumo is going strong claim to compensate the 
db'crted aid funds to other without let up or langour. people for their patience and 
uses. Crorc s ac^cnnng under had thought that Kttur these years, 

the P.L. 480 Rupee funds Karnataka was a solitary 

have been spent on building exemption that prov(^ the o • • 

chnrcbi's, aiding religious ^u^J hut here comes Bhajan- 
missions and financing the T Haryana to show that 

C.I.A. for all kind.s of politi- ‘•’f rule has not fad- Now we may raport all 

cal interferences and man- ^ '‘s imp^ss- ^Of the steel produced m Ae 

oeuvrings. It is a moot point ‘-•ourf. except in the under- country: we can meet our 
who authorised its use- the standable reluctance to abdi- requirements with bamboos. 
^,1 i “h». « hi. by Ih. men »e in™.. . »ln 

was so used. toiling masses, there may not stitute tor cement also, pwn- 

lie much in common between mitive enough to go witii 
• • • the two cases, but the pre- bamboos, we can exrort all 

mises are alrout the same, fbe cement and all uie steel 
Tamilnadii is reported to and Bansilal is justified to and get at Ipast a fraction of 
liave unilaterally offered take action, irrespective of tbe foreign exchange Aat 
higher rates for levy paddy whether it is congenial or smugglers used to finance 
than agreed to by the Cen- highly unpalatable. There their purchases abroad. Any- 
tro and other states. Let us js nothing to worry about, way it would be advisable to 
not put any uncharitable in- though; to ubiquitous cor- build up a stockpile ri^t 
terpretation on the State go- ruption we are just adding now, lest hoarders get the 
vcrnincnt’s move: they are a new and hitherto uncom- scent and make a thorou^ 
not a.s.serting the so called nion dimension: a few more job of driving die commo- 
autonomy for which they controversial stances and at- dity clean off the market: 
have been clamouring again tribution of motives, instead “od that supplies us with a 
and again, the absence of of resolute action irrespec- ride*": the best mediod to ad- 
which, they feel, forced them tivc of the bona fides or vance the sales of a poar- 
to surrender Kachadivu with- uthcrwi.se of the allegation, selling comiflodity is to engl' 
out a blow, deprived them will make it less nnnnmmnn neer a rumour hinting at 
of equal status witli Kash- and eventually build into the future demand. But in fbe 
inir and accorded them a body politic an inalipnaMa matter of bamboos, vrfut 
lower rank than Sikkim, and inextricable eoin po iMmt. about paper, rayon eta .» 
They are only spelling out helps to create? Well, 

the future policy of the . • a oonqrete cbejto 

country when, with prices of can afford to purdia^. 

foodgrains, edible oils, pul- Judging by the trains that and paper dear, 
ses and other essentials turn- faffed to run, vdiides that . . .o 

bling down at the present faffed to ply and shops that . 
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Unemployment Problem 



The fonner Union Works Minister, Mr. Bhola Paswan Sastri, is now on a visit to Bihar to study the situation there. 


Angrezi Hatao 


- tJURRAH! Let the bugles 
blow and the trumpets 
sound. This is our finest 
hour. We have gained a 
great victory over English. 
What if ‘Garibi Hatao’ still 
remains a mere slogan? 
‘Angirezi Hatao’ has become 
a triumphant reality. - I 
forget the name of the poet 
who wrote prophetically: 

In front the sun climbs 
slow, how slowly. 

But westward, look, the 
land is bright. 

What if we seem to be 
gaining ground slowly, oh, 
how slowly!, in our battle 
against poverty? But, look, 
we have scored a glorious 
and complete victory in our 
battle against the tyranny 
of English. 

ni«)ifc9;*^WedUr 


Appropriately enough, the 
banner of our decisive vie* 
tory has been unfurled in 
Madras, that one-time 
stronghold of the foreign 
linguistic tyrant. Delight¬ 
ful and conclusive proof of 
this total victory is provid¬ 
ed by the “faulty” English 
and the “incomplete sent¬ 
ences” used by the Board 
of Examiners for the M.A. 
Degree Examination in Eng¬ 
lish, of Madras University 
in 1973. 

This is a matter, not for 
concern, but for joy. It 
took us more than a cen¬ 
tury to make the English¬ 
men quit our shores. It 
has taken us nearly 27 
years to banish the demon 
of English from this land. 
Despite the length of the 
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struggle, the successful 
hataoing of Angrezi will 
remain a signal achieve¬ 
ment of Free India, worthy 
of a place in the next time- 
capsule to be lowered in 
New Delhi. 

I said we had succeeded 
in exiling English from our 
country via Madras. But I 
was wrong. It is the English¬ 
man’s English or the Queen’s 
English that we have effec¬ 
tively put to flight. A no¬ 
bler form of English—^In¬ 
dian English, as it is popu¬ 
larly called—has always 
remained and will always 
remain in this ancient land. 
A look at our rich cultural 
heritage shows that India 
has always assimilated a 
part of all the foreign cul¬ 
tures that had attacked her 


in the past. True to this 
tradition, we have adapted 
most of the institutions in¬ 
troduced by the ruling 
Englishmen, though they 
have gone away. Thus, we 
continue with their legal 
system after making it 
more cumbersome. We 
have retained the railways 
of the British days, after 
introducing some changes— 
like wide and merry ticket¬ 
less travelling, contempt for 
punctuality, impressive over¬ 
crowding, the fundamental 
right of pulling the alarm- 
chain and stopping the 
train wherever the passen¬ 
gers want to detrain and 
so on — to suit the demo¬ 
cratic genius of this coun¬ 
try. We have adopted the 
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British Post and Tele^aphs perament began soon after 
system after making it less we became free. To a free 
efTicient and more leisure- people who had overthrown 
ly, in keeping with our new- a mighty empire, the 
ly acquired socialist dignity, tyranny of English words, 
We have converted the col- English grammar and Eng- 
leges designed by the Bri- lish spelling was, naturally, 
tish—those factories which intolerable. Thus was born 
allegedly produced ’white- a brave new language. In- 
collared slaves’—into live- dian English, 'fhe educat- 
ly arenas of youthful, re- ed classes of Free India 
volutionary action. Even were eager to exercise their 
the typically British game full democratic rights which, 
of cricket we did not banish, obviously, included the 
bat, ball and stumps, from right to confer their own 
Free India. Our recent meanings and spellings on 
experience in England has English words. Most of 
proved that we have retain- them, including graduates, 
ed it after adapting it to thus became converted to 
suit our philosophy which so-called Malapropism. The 
puts the spirit above graduate-clerk in a govern- 
material things. We leave incnt olTice, who, in his ap- 
our opponents to score all plication for leave, mention- 
the runs while we show the ed that he was suffering 
world how to hold the bat from ‘romantic pain in the 
gracefully and hit—or mis- leg’, was a true representa- 
hit—the ball most artistical- tive of the new generation 
ly. That is the real spirit of which refused to be cowed 
cricket—how you play is down by the orthodox mean- 
more important than what ings of English words. Old- 
you .score. It is heartening fashioned people might 
to find India upholding this have asserted that roman- 
spirit at a time when all tic pain could occur only 
other countries seem to in the heart and that the 
have rejected it. It is worth leg could experience only 
our while to continue to rheumatic pain. But what 
play cricket—our own brand did those back-numbers 
of cricket—if only to hit know about the new re- 
this spiritual truth hard in- volutionary winds of langu- 
to the face of the sporting age which were sweeping 
world. over this free land, blow- 

The process of adapting ing away the cob-web-rid- 
the Englishman’s language den meanings from and 
to suit our national tern- breathing a new democratic 



“Soon we shall test thermo-nudeor device with 
indigenous expertise. If technological progress keeps 
up this pace we can hope to make plenty of toothpa^ 
and baby food of our own some day.” 

Shankar’s Weekly 



“Do you realise due to paper shortage paper tigers are 
commanding more respect in society?” 


import into British English grammar. By making its 
words? The youthful grammar elastic, Indian 
branch-manager of a na- English has democratised it- 
tionaliscd bank who, with self and won the allegiance,. 
his flair for revolutionising and even the affection, of 
the meanings of English all our young people. When 
words, wired to his Regional a typical young graduate of 
Office: ‘Accountant gone today says: ‘I does not 
on sick leave, send prosti- know English grammar’, 
tute immediately’, was, you know he doesn’t. And 
surely, the right man for that is all ye know and all 
his job in a banking set-up ye need to know. Can com- 
which had begun to reflect munication—which, after 

revolutionary changes. all, is the chief aim of any 

In a dynamic country in lan^age—achieve greater , 
which talk of total revolu- vividness? The elders 
tion is in the air, English grumble when they find 
spelling and English gram- some of the new rules and 
mar cannot remain static, regulations of daily life are 
One of the glories of In- troublesome to them. They 
dian English which is popu- say: ‘Rules are made for 
lar in our schools and col- men; men are not made 
leges today is that every for rules’. But these very 
young man enjoys full free- same elders express their 
dom to spell his English horror when our young 
words in his own individual men gallantly defy ortho¬ 
way, without being inhibit- dox English grammatical - 
ed by any hateful prescrip- rules. Inconsistency! Thy 
tion from Authority. And name is the older genera- 
our youthful collegians are tion! 
so practical-minded that the Indian English, like the 
majority of them have Indian economy, has al- 
rightly bridged the gulf be- ready reached the take-off 
tween pronunciation and stage. The linguistic ges- : 
spelling. I don’t think it ture from Madras signalises 
wrong if an enthusiastic more than the thorough 
graduate spells ‘occasion’ as rout of Angrezi, the English- 
‘okashun’—^it is O.K.! Every man’s English. It also gives 
one identifies the word, notice thai Indian English 
This individual freedom to has declared its full auto¬ 
spell as one pleases imparts nomy—if not total indepen- 
a wide and colourful variety dence—and is now ready 
to Indian written English to challenge its parent in 
and makes it a thing of the near nitoie. 
beauty and, therefore, as Meanwhile, may Sum- 
Keats says, (Don’t ask me deshi English perspire in ' 
what are Keats!) a Joy for the goodest manner on the 
ever. fveher days! 

The same is true of that 

stupid thing called English K. S. KAMATH ; 
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off His Nose to ^pite His Face 



Mr. Bhutto has warned the UJS.A. that if It did not resume arms supply to Pakistan, it would go nuclear. 


Caught Napping 


j^OST persons in authority 
behave atrociously to¬ 
wards others forgetting that, 
some time, ftey might be at 
the receiving end too. Not 
for them the golden rule. 
Don’t do unto others what 
you would like Aem to do 
unto you. That seems to*be 
their motto. Some of these 
worthies no doubt go scot- 
free. But the few who are in 
the nature of an exception 
to this rule get it in good 
measure. They learn the les¬ 
son the hard way. The case 
of Mr Misfara, for instance. 

It fidl happened about IS 
years ago. I had been cm 
training In a God-forsaken 
place known as Mahendra- 
giri wl^ Mr Mishra, a 

■ . .. 


seasoned officer was my men¬ 
tor. When I say ‘mentor. I 
mean that he generally set 
an example before me as to 
tile things I should avoid do¬ 
ing. Misma was known to be 
very competent and was the 
‘bcte noire* of a many a local 
malcontent. He combined in 
him many functions. He was 
Tahasildar, Magistrate of the 
First Class widi powers of 
taking cognizance, MunsifF, 
Sub-Registrar, Jail Superin¬ 
tendent, Development Offi¬ 
cer and what not. All rolled 
into one. The sage who 
observed that power corrupts 
certainly knew what he was 
talking about. Being the 
undisputed ma-baap of the 
area and being comnletely 
free bom the trammels of 

9 


supervision from above. Mis- 
hra really did himself well. 
Rice, ghee, vegetables, meat, 
fish, milk and a score of 
other articles of daily con¬ 
sumption would just flow 
into his domicile with un¬ 
erring regularity. Criminal 
cases, cases of lease of land, 
registration of assurances and 
execution of development 
works, were some of the 
pipelines which had a direct 
connection to his private 
coffers. Luckily for him, there 
were yet no witch-hunting 
organisations like anti-cor¬ 
ruption and vigilance nor 
any vocal politicians to do 
the work of watchdogs. In a 
word, Mishra’s world was the 
nearest to El Dorado: the 
corrupt (^cial’s dream come 


true. His personal staff 
would sometimes boast that 
their saheb had bricks or 
gold. And, I had no reason 
to disbelieve them. 

To add to it, Mishra had 
an extraordinary weakness 
for pretty faces. Notwith¬ 
standing his two score and 
ten years and the nearly 
dozen kids of his own. Ibe 
tribal women were general¬ 
ly well-endowed and a few 
of them were not particul¬ 
arly averse to... .you know 
what 1 mean. It was but 
natural that a review of his 
monthly tour diary should 
show a large number of 
night halts in the most in¬ 
accessible of areas, whidi, 
thanks to the British admi- 
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nistrators, had been provid- least provocation, accused 
ed with reasonably comfort- persons were acquitted. The 
able rest houses. For a time, jail which had a fair num- 
Mishra had never had it so ber of undertrial prisoners 

good. Till_ became empty all too soon. 

While acquiting the fellows, 
It all began with a sligm would rub some salt, as 
difference of opinion with 

the new Sul>Inspector o prosecuting officer by re- 
Police. As sprightly, hand- some strongly-word- 

some and scheming a chap strictures on the quality 
as there ever was. The rift investigation, 
appc’ared with Mishra the 

Magistrate granting bail to Even the worm turns. And 
a fellow whom the S.I. want- Singh was not exactly a 
cd to k('ep in tlie cooler worm, 
for his own reasons. What 

with one thing leading to Tlic scene now shifts to 
another, the rift gradually the fateful night in a sleepy 
widened. And finally became village set in tlic midst of 





*Tf the government can’t provide us foster boats it 
should at least encourage smugglers to buy slower boats 
by offering them incentives like B class in JaiL” 


a gaping chasm over the scenic mountains and forests, 
contending claims on the The balmy night air is sud- 
favoiirs of a chit of a girl, denly rent by raucous shouts 

and slirill cries. 

His reputation as a ‘con¬ 
victing magistrate suddenly “You, brother-in-law. A 
took a Volte, face'. At tlie dirty tliief and scoimdrer 



the thundering voice was Besides being a crack po- 
heard above all else, “you liceman, Singh was a bom 
commit house trespass under actor too. “Holy smoke! Is it 
cover of darkness.. Section reality or am I dreaming?* 
448; molest an innocent 

motherless girl.... section He came suddenly to at- 

376; and as if that is no one of ' 

enough, you claim you are heel-dicking 

the Magistrate!” Singh was leserved for special 

the redoubtable policemai occasion- Then as sudd^ 
quoting the law chapter and broke mto contrite 

verse. “I will beat the heU *®®«- “I* “ “deed you sirl 
out of you till your last bone have I done? Please 

is broken... .You black- ®*®“®® “®- ^ 

guard, you have the audacity sin?” Hioi looking at 

not only to commit nombail- *^® crowd, Begone you 
able offences, but also throw what have you 

mud on the fair name of our assembled here for? It is not 
revered magistrate sahebl... ® tamasha. Don't you see it 
You there, light a lamp. FU “ *® Magistrate Saheb?” 

unmask this rogue who The gallent Singh thus dis- 
wants to escape by claiming 

that he is the magistrate! onlookers much to the relief 
Allfl>ewhih4«rti*«o of magirtrato sdKb. 


working over-time to the ac¬ 
companiment of plaintive 
cries and whimpering pro¬ 
testations. 

The four constables liter¬ 
ally dragged the offending 
party to the main street and 
shoved ^.a hurriedly lit huiri- 


We have^^it on good auth¬ 
ority that the very n^ day^ 
Mr. Mishra arolied for long 
leave on medical grounds 
and vanished. If my Morma- 
tion is correct, he also ap¬ 
plied for and got premature 
retirement. Ana lived happi¬ 
ly ever after. 


tbe antique market In America." 
Shankar’s Weekly 



TERRAS FlUUS 
IN pd^ t«M 




I^EARLY 25 years ago I you have no desire to meet 
was sent, on transfer, to or to say goodbye, ^ some- 
Ahmedabad. My wife and I one whom you wish you had 
had to live in enormous never met. So you plead a 
building in Shahiba^ that previous engagement wish- 
had once been a hotel. The ing, that lie Oscar Wilde, 
ground floor was divided you could have said that you 
into the office and my flat are prevented from coming 
while my two assistants liv- owing to a subsequent enga- 
ed upstairs. Even so, there gement. The trouble is that 
was plenty of room to spare, most of these invitations 

come from tlie burra sahib 
The place was over-endow- who, lacking your ribald 
cd with bathrooms. There sense of humour, may take 
were 14 of them, all with offence. This could have a 



long baths and showers. I 
often used to ask our friends, 
those days, to drop in and 
have a bath some time. 

Tliis is only a preface to a 
treatise on the subject of 


“Some political explorer has beaten us. He has discovered 
the dubious foreign source financing this project and 
the thing is off now.” 


damping effect on your fu¬ 
ture prospects. —-- 

rpL. 11 xi xu You can delay your reply, ing many years ago, in Pat- 

hoping that a week before na, with a couple who now 
party there will be a mild live in a small flat near 
case of mumps in the fami- Southampton, above the con- 


vitations given over the tele¬ 
phone, invariably with some 
ambiguity in regard to the 


treatise on me suwe« oi arnoigui^ in regara lo uie j you then write and say fectionery and tobacco shop 
invitations These, I Md, can date or tlie hme or the dress, 

^ classified, broadly, into So you are hkelv to turn up ^ the evening 

three or four groups. next Sunday when the mvi- couldn’t possibly go 

taHon was for Sunday week ^^ou^ spreading the infec- 


First, there are the casual or you appear ‘infonnally’ in 
'you must drop in’ or *we a bush shirt to find that ‘in- 
must get together’ kind, formal’ me^ns a lounge suit. 
They are not meant to be 

taken seriously, nor wiU the But the invitations I dis- 
person who issues them be like most are those received 
unduly worried if you say weeks before the date and in 
that you would ‘just love to, writing. This is rather an iin- 
some day.’ 


, The mood came over us 

^ Rotary meeting at 
tion. A postscript should be the Bankipore Club and we 
added, counselling imme- drove out to the tliatched 
diate destruction of your note, rQ(,f bungalow in Dinapore 
preferably by fire. v^here our friends lived at 

tile time. 

Alternatively, you reply 


ims « ramer an un- J^p^e^etS^mL d^te ‘I*® 

fair practaCT becaiKe it leav- ^ question you will be on themselves in the htchen. 

es one with so little scope to tour. In this, however there f^i^nd turned on the wire- 

Then there are the formal, mmufacture an excuse, meeting the loss for the B.B.C news. At 

printed ones requesting you There are only two ways 0 * 

either to meet someone whom dealing with such mvitationsr ^ i^ 


Steep 


Rise in 



fece to face in Connaught familiar voict) saying, “This 
Cucus, on the date of the . , ^ 

IS London calling, .there was 

a sound of breaking glass 
If, so far, I have conveyed followed by an angry hiss, 
the impression that I detest My friend and I looked at 
the society of my fellow ^ach otlicr and. simultane- 

■"«<>» 

the invitations I like to re- When wc returned in the 
oeive, or to give, are the im- wake of the mali and the 
promptu variety, to have chowkidar who were armed 
‘pot-luck’ and confined to ]Qthis, we were just in 


time to sec a cobra slither 


one or possibly two other 

couples. ^ from behind the set to the 

The pot-lucl^ my consist where it was promptly 
just kabab-paratha 


^Our tmfc bat ben freaily ilmpllfled. We knew Hut 
tbpee who are tmdUng with tickets have Mack money.. 


rs S O"' '»>'» 

{feeling that you can really *nipromptu parties can be 
let your hair down. fun. 


I remember sudi an even- 


U 


RAJ CHATTERJEE 
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Bribe and Prejudice 

^^WISH I hadn’t started this want your house completed so 
madness..” said cousin that you can move in before 
Das over the phone. the new year” 


”What madness?” 

“Building a hou.sc..” 

“Even a bird has its own 
house ..you sound as though 
you arc losing a house. 

“A bird doesn’t need cement 
for his nest .. ” he wailed. 
Since it was hopeless to wail 
with him, I just acted dense. 


“I knew you could be coun¬ 
ted upon . .what is your 
magic?” the trill of veneration 
was clear over the wire. 

“Of course you can count on 
me for advice and this time I 
am giving it free, .no fee charg¬ 
ed for one in distress, .this is 
the magic..pay bribe..” 

“What?” 



RURAL 

CLrCTRiriCATI 

SCHCMe 


“We just ask villagers to take power connectloos to their 
houses and continue with the traditional lighting system 
to counter power shedding.** 


“Clever bird; none can catch 
him bribing the licencing de¬ 
partment for a bunch of twigs 
... how frail human beings are 
..you have to bribe the whole 
world for a miserable bag of 
cement I rubbed it in. 

“And that bag turns out to 
be ash 90 per cent and cement 
the rest... do you know any 
fellow who can lend me a 100 
bags for the centering of the 
ceiling .. ? 

“You might ask for a mil¬ 
lion rupees and get it in 5 
minutes than get a half bag in 
a month..no sir, I don’t know 
anyone who is too rich in 
cement.. ” 

“I was a fool to lend my 
friend 80 bags last month..the 
blackguard promised to re¬ 
turn the moment he got his 
allotment . .now he refuses to 
give.” 

“A fool and his cement arc 
soon parted. I say, do you 


“Pay bribe . .the surest in¬ 
surance against an uncompleted 
building.” 


“How?” 

“You are improving from an 
explosive ‘What’ to ‘How 


gainer...” Supposing I go to all human beings who need 
an hone.st fellow and he calls some pleasures ..should they 
in the police?” 


up their own houses since this 
shortage.. ’ 

“You mean, one just goes to 


ATTENTION 


The Editor welcomes articles not exceeding 
1000 words (satire or humour) light verse, poems, 
short stories and pocket cartoons for publication. 

Address: 


leave all the pleasures for the 
bad fellows..who get convicted 
“That will solve your hous- by theniP Okay, all this intelli- 
ing problem for a while ..are gence shows that you aren’t as 
well”T'^don't'*'laiow hovT biit y®** dreaming man? honest fel- innocent of the art of the bribe 
that’s how all those nrettv licensing departments as you projected ..fellow, I 

Edinr are comS up and biblical twins not real., would rather live in a r»ted 
how those officials are putting ^ bold and ^stog house than bnbe the feUows 

..n H,»ir i,nn«c .hi. . after all a milhon fellows for cement.. I am incomgibly 

are doing it every day and prejudiced against the giver 

.succeeding — you don’t have to and taker of grease-look at 

be really talented ..all this is M.G.R. he raised his voice 
xuu .ucau, UI.C ^ ^ coursc. .1 haven’t against vice and....” 

the assistant engineer or some vx » 

S'S of ‘cment'". ws* tirs?-’ Tter^rthisT/^uld -And they threw him out.. 
Rs 20 for your pleasure per f speechmaker on a subject of poor chap; has no time for 
bag’..is it as simple and im- interest. acting ..busy naming babies, 

possible as that?" • .u- -* *‘“8ging old women before 

We are novices in this art news cameras.. .and my God, 

^ - wish we had a Corporation talking his lungs off. .you 

The government should have councillor or M.L.A. to give us that jolly!..” 
a short coursc in the art of the knowhow..how are judges 
giving and taking bribe ..I bribed? at least that is within 
don’t know how the fellows your knowledge what?”, he 
manage the barter of money threw a nasty insinuation, 
for action . .why don’t you just 

, , “I don’t know...but I have i. xi. i . v 

IS usually the bar- beard that some lawyers re- cement, then it is not going to 

ceive fortunes meant for the he an honest home... anjrway 
judge and if they win the case, don’t give it a name that has 

they keep the money but If anything to do with truth.’’ 

they lose they return it saying 
that the other side paid the 
judge more... it is this type 
of double-crossers who give 
the judiciary a bad name.. 


go and ask the personal assis¬ 
tant who 


“Okay, man, get your house 
built..it has granite founda¬ 
tion I suppose, for, if the found¬ 
ation is also of this tarnished 


SHANKAR’S WEEKLY 
Post Box No. 218 
New Delhi—1. 

Please enclose stamps for return of manuscripts. 


That was three months ago. 
Yesterday, I was invited to his 
housewarming;, celebration. No¬ 
thing like a little edebration 
’I say, you are either pre- ^ cement ftiendshlps, and get 
tendmg or like the proverbial - _ - x 
monkey, seeing no evil... I cemMt Ho told me 

have heard that now the judges ® miserly 25 rupees 

don’t like cash..it has no real per bag as the goodwill, be 
valtie ..they make do with, could get enough for a 

kind..muggle^ things, booze draper...well, tbe house is a 
and certain allied pleasures ^ ** 

“All right, I admit that I 
have heard, .well they are after 


house is a house. 


ShaiikaPs Weekly 
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1^5 d Demand,Begging 



Mr. Jagjlvan Ram is against Importing foodgrains because, lie says, it hurts the country’s prestige. 


The Buying Itch 


QN my arrival home from 
^ Rottingbrain, I found 
Prema’s club gaggle clut¬ 
tering up the study-room 
carpet 

“There he is!” croaked 
Mrs. Bomanbehram. 

“Flaunting a big plaiitic 
bag, too!” cackled Kanaka- 
kumbha-kiranakala. 

“Some new buys, I bet!” 
squawked Shve^akamalana- 
yana. 

“Buys?” Mandarmala was 
appalled. “New buys? In 
these days of sinking means 
and soaring prices?” 

I ignored these nosy 
blatherskites with lofty dis¬ 


dain, assumed tight-lipped 
silence, strode up to my 
desk, flopped the bag on it, 
threw myself in the chair 
beside it and emitted a 
snort of disgust The gag¬ 
gle ^ggled most provoca¬ 
tively, but I contented my¬ 
self with just another snort. 
Just then Prema came 
in with my cup of tea. She 
put it on the desk, then 
stared at the tell-tale bag. 
Another giggle from the 
gaggle. I breathed hard. 

“What’s that?” Prema 
asked me sharply. 

“0 goody-goody!” Man¬ 
darmala went up in ecsta¬ 
sies. 

“Ask thm,” I grunted at 


Prema. “They appear to 
be knowing all about it.” 

Prema’s womanly curio¬ 
sity wouldn’t wait for any 
enlightenment from me. 
She picked up the bag, 
joined the busybodies on 
the carpet, and emptied 
the bag before her. 

“Quite a number of boxes 
and packets!” K was amaz¬ 
ed. 

“That’s a tie-box , that 
long one,” said S. 

Mrs. Bomanbehram seized 
the box, -opened it, and ex¬ 
tracted the wonderful tie I 
had purchased for a song. 
“Look, Ibrema, what an eye- 
hitting affair!” She fog- 


homed. “Here’s the price 
ticket. Rs 21-95 paise.” 

“Almost a kingdom for 
an eyesore of a tie!” Man¬ 
darmala had to drivel. 

“Oh, no,” I said, hoarse¬ 
ly. “Twentyone-ninetyfive. 
I made the man knock off 
five paise from it, and bad 
it for Rs. 21—^90 paise.” 

“What a stunning cut!” 
marvelled S, mockingly. 

“But why did you buy 
the tie at all?” Prema 
wanted to know. “You 
have a tmnkful of ties al¬ 
ready. You don’t need any 
more ties.” 

“Need isn’t the only re- 


ShaalaM WecUy 
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ason why a man buys ties, '"Tie-pin 
Prema,” I attempted to ed S. 
defend myself. “Some¬ 
times he buys them because 
he likes them.” 


Eleven,” yeU- 'Well then nearly all ol "What's tlife __ 

us are mad,” I butted in, theo^?” Sohiab uiced me, 
vaiiaH pleased with the way not in the least put out by 

yeuea tjjjngg going. “For his wife. I gave him a 
the majority of pockets are brief sketch of K's post- 
“Hair-cream. Nine,” yel- empty, and the majority of ulate. 

“He has no business to,” led Mrs. Bomanbehrara. KtJ “Truth, the whole truth, 

And cuff-links. Twenty- noclrets” ^ ^ and nothing but the truth!” 

two,” yelled Prema. “What exclaimed Sohrab. “I saw 

“Don’t include us in your that vase in a shop, I itch- 
“You forget what he *ribe,” sizzled Mandarmala. ed to buy it, and I bought 

dispensed with, you’ve gone said,” bellowed Mrs. Boman- “Look, sweetie-pie, what 
and thrown away a sub- behram. “He bought all I’ve brought!” came a stor- 

a this because he liked it.” my interruption at this junc- 
<<n«, » V ture. It was Sohrab, Mrs. 

aH ”“NAAHina Bomanbehrams husband. .. . . . . . 

ed her. Needing or fancy- „ holding un a shane- happy 

thing doesn’t explain 1;^ aiLs aWaaI ^ intervention of fate taken 

place at this dangerous 


“Socks. Ten,” 
Mandarmala. 


Prema snapped. “Even 
need is no reason why one 
must buy things these days. 

At a lime when even many needs! 
of our necessities must be 


stantial amount after 
trumpery tie. I wanted a 
fiver for our morning milk 
this morning, and you said 
you had not a single paise a . 

on you. Where did you buying. Ihe real rea- 

find the money for all this son is the buying itch.” 


it!’ 

0 

“Quiet!” shouted his wife. 

She’d most certainly have 
torn her mate limb from 


less glass object. 


extravagance?” 

“Must have got a small 
secret hoard of his some¬ 
where,” K sniggered. 


“The buying itch?” Mrs. 
Bomanbehram wondered. 


“What’s that?” 
Mrs. Bomanbehram. 


“A vase! 


asked point. It was in the shape 
and form of a uniformed' 

. _, boy. He entered the room 

A flower-vase, gjjj dumped a stack of 


•The buying itch.” said vag™modermstic flower- cardboard-boxes on the car- i 

t _ j vase. **FrniTi tho flnrcTomic 


“Who gave it to you?” 
“Bought it!” 

‘Bought it! How much 


pet. “From the Gorgeous 
Emporium, sir,” he addres¬ 
sed me. “The goods you 
wanted sent down for ap¬ 
proval and later payment.” 

Good 

God, I’d clean forgotten it! 


K, looking very wise and 
well-informed. “On second 
“I received my salary to- thought. Professor here 

day,” I hit back. deserves to be pitied and 

"You've never b^ght c‘h{orac“urtor(J.up''“n>ily SSinr? 
home your pay whole and j„an like him goes on a ^od, I’d clean forg 

accused b,jying gpree when he has “A dandy buy, my heart’s “Lord!” broke down 

me, aciaiy. jbe itch on him and money delight,” Sohrab kept up prema. “Is there no limit 

“You must make some ^is pocket. He just can’t to spirits against tremen- to yoiir madness?” 
arrangement with the Rot- help it.” dous odds. And cheap 

tingbrain head, Prema, and “What absolute rot,” Mrs. fo^d ouT for^it’*’* ^ 

get your husband s pay Bomanbehram snorted vici- . _ 

ously. “Sixty-five!” gasped Mrs. mory.” 

Bomanbehram. “For that!” 

“Bunkum,” commented S. “i say, old fellow,” I said “You ought to be certi- 

no «snrt of itch” to save the Situation, “come lied!” cried Mandarmala. 

tore shrilled Mandarmala. “Mad- W 


pocket yourself,” Mrs 
Bomanbehram shoved in. 
“The man cannot be trust¬ 
ed with his salary.” 


“I’m sorry, Prema,” I 
said. “The transaction had 
completely escaped by me- 


Now the women 
through the other boxes. 

“Handkerchiefs. Twenty- 
five rupees,” yelled K. 


ness, pure and simple.” 

“Poof!” sneered Mandar¬ 
mala. “Both those chaps 


The Reason Why 


Plastic kitchen utensils arc losing popularity with our 
W'omen, perhaps because of ever-rising prices—News item. 

p LASTIC pots and pans have lost 
Favour xcith the dames, of late. 

But the reason isn't COST 
As this writer tries to state. 


The reason why the ladies' choice 
Is not for plastic plates~-(mark you). 

Is this: they cant make as much noise 
As ^halls' banged in *morchas do. 

N. B.K. 


side.*’ Sohrab placed his 
ugly purchase on the desk 
and deposited his bulk on 
the chair indicated. 

“What did I say?” ex¬ 
ploded K, triumphantly. 

“He has Rs 65 in his poc- 

SfeVler® ^d^aE'the^hoT^rto 

thein over ttot revolting ^ here, pay- 

approved saris 

anbehram. ^ be madft. vdthin a fort> 

“But now you’ll see that J^g***- . 
the buying itch theory is ^ sent back if yw dost 
more acceptable than the ®®*^® ^ 


“There are ten boxes,” 
I told her. “Each one of 
them contains a fashionable 
sari, priced at a mere hun¬ 
dred. I knew you’d all be 
here today. The saris 
simply asked to be bought 
So I made my selection, 


insanity 
ed in K. 

are mad, 
mad.” 

“I entirely agree,” said 
Mrs. Bomanbehram. 


theory,” hammer- 
stark, staring 


“Two for me!” shrieked 
Prema, Mrs. Bomantehram, 
K, S, and Mandarmala to¬ 
gether, making a concot- 
ed attack on the boxes. 

M. A. MAZMHDAR 
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Lively Colours 

'pHE rainbow with seven colours 
projecting vioUUij on the sky 
alluring children to rejoUx and play 
depicting the onset of rain. 

The season changes, years roll by, 

children loose their innocence 

only to grow into 'bi^ adults, 

but the rainbow stays on, as ever on the sky 

with the same seven lovely colours. 

They learn, by and by, 
or they lead on to retd life, 
two more essential colours— 
absolutely contrasting to each other— 

’white’ and ’black’, 

much sigr^icant and deeper in Ufe. 

WedUy 


They learn to put on the * white* dress 
riffhthj to prosper in * black* 
they forget the rainbow tvith seven colours 
hut cling on worldly "zebra-crossing* in life, 

""BHANDART 

Tip is taken 

Our politicians should get out of all suspicious-looking 
business associations, writes an editor. 

j^DVICE that*s good, one often fears, 

Is doomed to fall on deafened ears. 

But this good tip, I boldly mention. 

Is bound to get the best attention. 

When politician friends of mine 
With shady business groups combine 
They DO get out of them, Fm sure, 

A lac or two or three or four. 

N. B. K. 

Tl 20 October 1974 








Sell it with Cricket 


]QNDETERRED by transi¬ 
ent detractions like 
Dasara and Diwali, the 
newspapers continue to 
overflow with advertise¬ 
ments with the Test Series 
theme. After all, it was a 
publicity guy who coined 
the management principle 
“Progress means catching 
opportunity by the fore¬ 
lock.*’ And what better 
opportunity than the hy¬ 
steria of a protracted series 
of cricket matches — al¬ 
though the grainti writers 
in Bombay have decorated 
the walls with Draws are 
Forever! 


The sports magazines are 
naturally in the forefront 
— they buy up space in all 
the national dailies to give 
advance publicity to the 
“scoops” they are going 
to dish out in the weeks to 


Besides these coming at¬ 
tractions are also heralded 
competitions based on cric¬ 
ket: Name the Team, Guess 
the Score, Spot the Ball, 
Identify the Moustache, 
and what have you, all 
sponsored by makers of 
goods that bear no rela¬ 
tionship with sports or 
journalism. These publi- 





WilhPadinol 
you can stomach 
anythins 


Get rid of 
Indigestion, 
wind, acidity, 
flatulence with 
Pachnol. 





i city seekers also take the 
t opportunity to offer prizes 
1 — a thousand bucks plus 
! a pocket or jar of what- 
! ever they manufacture — 

; to the best batsman, bowl- 
I er, hair style or roving eye. 

It’s fair game, so to say, 
for the transistor radio 
trade. The release of their 
pocket models has this year 
been timed to make a 
mockery of the exhorta¬ 
tions not to play radios in 
the stadium. They vie 
with each other to take up 
prime space in the sports 
sections of newspapers. 

Somewhat more legiti¬ 
mately the banks too cash 
in on this chance. After 
all, they nursed the best 
part of our test side be¬ 
hind their counters, and 
who can blame them if 
they want to use their ser¬ 
vices once in a while? 

But what can you say in 
defence of cricket language j 
adopted by purveyors, say, i 
of cosmetics, cigarettes, « 
saris and other equally un- « 
connected luxuries? i 


The mixers of dentifrice 
carry the campaign right 
on to the cricket pitch: 
Before you start your in¬ 
nings, they tell Mr. Reader, 
brush your teeth with Cool- 
feel Toothpaste. Brewers 
of hair oil can’t lag behind: 
CATCH, reads the top 
three-fourths of their ad, 
and goes on to say, in smal¬ 
ler type, that you can catch 
the eye (of the boss, of the 
opposite sex) if, and only 
if, you plaster your hair 
with Thrillcreme Pomade. 


I once scored centuries ii 
I two tests munches Grecko 
; Chocolates; the man who in 
the dim past bowled India 
to victory drinks High- 
brown Coffee; the man who 
in forgotten history fielded 
like the devil had Cowsmell 
Milk Food as a' baby... 

Yes, many of the pro¬ 
ducts have nothing to do 
with cricket, even indirect¬ 
ly. Wait a minute, though: 
some indirectness is just 
indirect, but others are 
even more indirect. What, 
else can you say of the 
steel furniture manufac¬ 
turer who claims his goods 
can stand the test of time, 
the soft drink bottler 
who says his stuff makes a 
BIG HIT, and others of the 
tribe who put words like 
Runs, Score, Out and 
Brakes (sic) in large capi¬ 
tals to waste precious news-. 
print? 

Not to mention the more 
topical tragedy of the bats¬ 
man who had a duck be¬ 
cause he forgot to treat his 
cold with Roebuck Oint¬ 
ment the night before, the 
saga of the bowler who 
came into form only after 
he had had a quick shave 
with a Smersh Blade, and ' 
the melodrama of the um¬ 
pire who gave correct and 
quick decisions because he 
was clad in pre-shrunk gar¬ 
ments. 


Foods and drinks would 
not like to become stale 
either. They have spent 
the past year collecting 
testimonials — all un¬ 
solicited, of course — from 
sportsmen, and now they 
splash them across the 
front pages. The man who 


However, I am surprised 
that one category of cricket 
“participants” have been 
totally neglected by the ad 
agencies and copywriters; 
or rather; two. I mean the 
soda-bottle hurlers — the 
makers of musde-building 
tonics could go strong on 
the theme. And the radio 
commentators — what a 
heaven sent opportunity to 
plug throat pills, brain 
tonic, even public speaking 
lessons! 

PRABHAT VAIDYA 
«• oci^ HM 
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Staire Directions 


QNE of tlir iirohU’ins the 
acl\anciiig years bring is 
that oiu' is liMiiplt'd more 
and more to lliiiik about 
the past. I'liis would not be 
so bad if the mind harked 
back to lh(' good things 
which had happened and 
what little one was able to 
achieve. Hut my mind per¬ 
haps is particularly cussed. 
It refuse's to remember only 
the pleasant experiences or 
even to invx’St t]i(* not so 
ones witli a happier re¬ 
trospective glow ns years go 
by, the way some' lucky peo¬ 
ple are able to do. 1 recall 
only the* failures, th(} targets 
iin-achiev('d and the ambi- 


ing repeated curtain calls. 
The Parsi Theatrical Com¬ 
pany in the twenties used to 
pay its actors one rnpt'e for 
('aeh (‘ueore or ovation by 
the audience—and this was 
over and abov(' their regular 
pay. 

My first disappointment 
came when the College Dra¬ 
matic' Socic'ty turned me 
down for even a small part 
in their play. I1ic Secretary, 
who was also the producer 
and director, said iny voice 
did not carry to the back of 
the' liall, or some such non¬ 
sense. Luckily for mc^ a new 
Drama Club was formed 



tions thwarted. 

Few^ people even among 
my close fric’uds know that 
when 1 was at colh'gc I had 
set my heart on becoming 
an actor. Tlu' theatre, I was 
convinced, was my real call¬ 
ing. The young pc'ople of 
today have the* same kind of 
dreams about the cinc'ma 
but in those days there were 
very few films; and they 
were all silent. The talking 
ones arrived much later than 
the days I am telling you 
about. Besides, tlie film 
actors llicn were all recruit¬ 
ed from the Stage; people 
like Master Nissar and Miss 
Kajjan, for example. I had 
visions of playing great roles 
to crowded houses and lak- 


abont that time in that part 
of th(; city wdicn; I lived and 
a .sinoolli-tongued actor who 
claimed years of experience 
on th(' Calcutta stage w^as 
able to persuade a rich man 
of lh(' locality to part with 
Rs. 500/- for putting up a 
play “1'his is really an in- 
vc'stment,” the actor assured 
liim, “l)ecaus(i when the play 
is mounted and runs day 
aft('r day for months on end 
it will pay back in profits sc- 
v('ral times over.” 

1 got a minor role in the 
play and tlui rehearsals be¬ 
gan. I don't recall now the 
nauK' of the play or that of 
thi' author, but tlie opening 
set'iu' I remember clearly 
was that of a boisterous 
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feast. The villain and a cou¬ 
ple of his cronies were even 
shown drinking neat whisky, 
a rather daring thing those 
days. Undt'r pressure from 
the financier, the director of 
the play agreed to substi¬ 
tute, weak tea for whisky 
during the rehearsals and it 
looked authentic enough 
from a distance. But about 
the ('atables, he put his foot 
down. “I am not an amateur 
but a professional”, he in¬ 
sisted, ‘T cannot recreate the 
true atmosphere of a feast 
with plates full of fake food 
like stage biscuits cut from 
thick card-board and the 
actors pretending to eat woo¬ 
den pieces representing 
swee ts.” So, for each rehear¬ 
sal WT had genuine biscuits, 
‘gulab-jamans’, pastry and 
rasgoolas’ and naturally a 
good time was had by all. 
“The opening scene is the 
most important,” the direc¬ 
tor emphasised, "and I must 
rehearse it to perfection be¬ 
fore. I go on to Act I, 
Scene 2. This one sets the 
tone for the whole play and 
no effort should be spared 
to make it as slick as possi¬ 
ble.*^ 

That first scene was re¬ 


hearsed evening after even¬ 
ing. In between sweets we 
spoke our lines of dialogue. 
And when some one falterecT 
he helped himself to another 
piece of pastry and went 
over the 'words’ and 'action’ 
once again. 

After two strenuous weeks 
the director was satisfied 
and so were the members of 
the cast, each of us having 
put on some weight. "To¬ 
morrow”, announced the di¬ 
rector, "we go on to the next* 
scene which is laid in a pri¬ 
son. The Villain is behind 
the bars and undergoing 
hard labour. He is making 
plans for his escape. We all 
assemble here at seven in 
the evening—sharp.” 

Alas, that next day never 
arrived. The entire money 
and some more had been 
spent on tKe first scene and 
when the director had gone 
to the Financier Sethji for 
some more money to pay off 
the creditors he got ''a fiat 
‘no* for an answer. This is 
how 1 missed my real voca- ^ 
tion as an actor and got dU- 
verted to the unexciting life 
of a government employee. 

H. R. LUTHRA 
Octobcfr^ IfH 







India-Nepal Ties 


INDO-NEPALESE RELATIONS 
Sushila Tyagi. 

D. K. Publishing House. Rs 45. 


'T'HERE has been much 
^ more than a mere geo¬ 
graphical contiguity which 
has influenced the relations 
between India and Nepal 
over the ages. Cultural affi¬ 
nity apart, there has been 
historical continuity with all 
the cross currents of chang- 
'^ing political exigencies 
which brought the two coun¬ 
tries closer with relations 
sometimes cordial, sometimes 
placid and sometimes strain- 
(xl. 

The main focus of the pre¬ 
sent study being the period 
1858-1914, the period when 
the power in India shifted 
from the East India Com¬ 
pany to the Crown, stretch¬ 
ing to the World War I, the 
authors attempt to analyse 
the various factors that gov¬ 
erned the policy of the Raj 
is obvious. As her study re¬ 
veals, it has been the strate¬ 
gic position of Nepal with 
its exposure to Chinese and 
Tibetan influences that ac¬ 
counted for the complexity 
in the relations between the 
two during this period. The 
British had wider stakes 
over the globe and their fore¬ 
ign policy was obviously at¬ 
tuned to multifarious inter¬ 
ests. Though brief and often 
giving the impression of a 
rapid survey, her allusions 
are significant with prolific 
references to original docu¬ 
ments and helpful footnotes. 

Al&ou^ she endorses the 
familiar ^ew that the raison 
(Fetre of the Company’s rela¬ 
tions with Nepal was com¬ 
mercial and that of the 
Crown associated with the 
consolidation of its power in 
the subcontinent, she does 
not give sufficient detail to 
the various factors to make 
her study more exhaustive 
than the books already avail- 

Shaalai^ Weddr 


able on the subject. The 
force of Nepalese national¬ 
ism and the fighting poten¬ 
tial of the Gurkhas inducted 
their share of influence in 
directing the relations to¬ 
wards mutual awareness and 
the persistent Napalese urge 
for independence in her in¬ 
ternal and external affairs as 
against the British eagerness 
to exercise maximum influ¬ 
ence are discernible. The 
author has devoted a full 
chapter to the Role of 
Gurkha Troops in British 
Empire. 

AVhile the author traces 
history of a longer period in 
portraying the land and the 
people and Indo-Nepalese 
Relations in Ancient and Me¬ 
dieval times, her approach 
in the chapters dealing with 
The Status of the Ruler of 
Nepal and the Moderniza¬ 
tion of Nepal is more analy¬ 
tical than historical. She 
gives a brief survey of the 
administrative reforms, so¬ 
cial laws and customs, aboli¬ 
tion of Sati and slavery and 
the judicial system. The evo¬ 
lution of the political institu¬ 
tions with particular refer¬ 
ence to die Rana period and 
the political consciousness of 
the people emerge through 
the narrative. 

Though the study arches 
over a limited and a rather 
uneasy pariod of the Indo- 
Napalese relations, the au¬ 
thor does Justice to whatever 
she has to say. In the con¬ 
text of the present position 
which is muc^ different, the 
study helps in unfolding the 
factors which have been 
basic in the relations be¬ 
tween the two countries and 
may guide the future poli¬ 
cies in the direction. 

KAILASH C. KOHLI 
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elder (smuggler) has al-' 
ready his mistress (Simi). 
The girl thus has to shuffle 
from one brother to the 
other. 


'T'HE story-writing team of 
Salim-Javed surely has 
struck it rich. They are in 
great demand, so the story 
goes, even if much of what 
they retail is heavily bor¬ 
rowed from foreign sources, 
and is repetitive. Most of 
their stories have a theme 
of two brothers separated 
in their childhood and 
brought together at the fag 
end of the story. And their 
latest Haath Ki Safd 
doesn’t differ from this 
patent formula. 

Two indigent brothers 
get separated in their child¬ 
hood soon after the death 


In the meantime, a series 
of upheavals separate the 
smuggler and his mistress, 
who is presumed to have 
committed suicide. But as 
coincidence would have it, 
she is saved by the youn¬ 
ger brother when the smug¬ 
gler gets a consignment of 
gold from Dubai and is in¬ 
structed to make arrange¬ 
ments to remove it from 
the ship, his younger bro¬ 
ther tips off the police. 
When the smuggler is cor¬ 
nered with the gold con¬ 
signment, he escapes in a 
jeep and is chased by the 
police, but the gold is hid¬ 
den by him in a railway 



"As a Senior Youth I’m glad to address yon but let it not 
be said that 1 rallied you around to come and listen to 
me...« 


of their mother. Each 
takes to the street. The 
more enterprising elder 
brother (Vinod Khanna) 
follows in Mastan’s foot¬ 
steps, accumulating fabul¬ 
ous wealth, while the youn¬ 
ger (Randhir Kapoor) still 
remains a petty pickpocket, 
the role in which he in¬ 
itially started off under 
Bombay’s modern Fagin. 

The two brothers come 
face to face one day as 
enemies without knowing 
their true relationship. The 
cause of their enmity is a 
girl who has run away from 
her mercenary uncle. He 
had promised his young 
creditor the hand of his 
niece who according to her 
uncle has inherited a for¬ 
tune. Both the brothers 
have an eye on the girl 
(Hema Malini). But the 


The smuggler, how¬ 
ever, is arrested. But it 
doesn’t take him long to 
escape from police cus¬ 
tody. He is, however, cor¬ 
nered by the creditor and 
suitor of the girl and is 
taken to the railway yard. 
When he refuses to tell 
the rival gang where he 
had hidden the gold, he is 
mercilessly beaten up and 
is about to be killed. In 
the nick of time, the youn¬ 
ger brother, at last know¬ 
ing his true identity, comes 
to his rescue, and the rival 
gang is handed over to the 
police. 

Since smugglers are very 
much in the news, Haath 
ki Safai is likely to evoke 
moviegoers’ interest. For, 
Vinod Khanna’s character¬ 
isation, the palatial man¬ 
sion he live in, the expen¬ 


sive gifts he gives his mis¬ 
tress and his many other 
exploits tally fairly closely 
with real smugglers’ lives, 
from what one has been re¬ 
ading nowadays in the 
papers about them. If the 
intention is to glamorise 
smugglers, this film like 
countless others before, 
does succeed in its rather 
elaborate exercise of show¬ 
ing them and their modus 
operandi. Hema Malini and 
Randhim Kapoor are over¬ 
shadowed by Vinod Khanna 
as the smuggler king. 

JOANNA 

Joanna is a British film 
made in the late sixties. 
The London that we see in 
this film may not exactly 
be the same as that of to¬ 


day since the city is said 
to have outgrown its early 
swinging mod look. It 
depicts a young country 
girl’s life from her arrival 
in the city to the day she' 
returns to her country . 
home, disappointed in the 
many affairs she has had 
with men and only one 
true love with a black. 
Michael Same’s direction is 
stylistic and he manages to 
extract an excellent port¬ 
rayal of Joanna from new¬ 
comer Genevieve Waite. 

The film looks uncon-- 
vincing and pretentious 
when it tries to rely on pro¬ 
found dialogue. Although 
colours have faded in many 
places Walter Lassally’s 
photo^phy is very im¬ 
aginative. 
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MUSIC 


Fine Performance 


^ RAJAMs Violin recital 
in the National Pro¬ 
gramme was a strong, earn¬ 
est, incisive performance: it 
as equally expressive in 
tlu* short, slow movements 
as well as fast, frisky lines. 
It was undeniably a very 
imisicianly concert. She aim¬ 
ed at no special excitements, 
but her plfiying remained 
iu)lable for its insistence on 
urarnatical exactness, lor the 
..punching firmness of rhythms 
and .for the finely-shaped 
(jiialily of the string tone. 
Her handling of the instru¬ 
ment was equally easy on 
tlie ear and never proble¬ 
matic on points of general 
s‘yle and interi^retation. Ccr- 


and had both power and 
energy without ever becom¬ 
ing rowdy or merely rhetori¬ 
cal. The ragas she delineat¬ 
ed were rich, rumbustious, 
warmly lyrical pieces. She 
allowed the asperities and 
toughness of the music to 
come across vividly by giv¬ 
ing plenty of bravura pana¬ 
che to the modal forms while 
painting their gentler mo¬ 
ments with soft but clear- 
eyed warmth. Her exposi¬ 
tions were full of atmos¬ 
phere, charm, vitality and 
deft workmanship. They 
were of rare character with 
melodio lines phrased as na¬ 
turally as breathing and dy¬ 
namic contrasts between 
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*'On enquiring about reasons for delay we only get multi 
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la inly the playing was distin¬ 
guished, steady and un¬ 
forced. 

1 was struck above all else 
l)v the agr('('able colour of 
tlie music, by Rajam’s un¬ 
willingness to select, high¬ 
light or dramatise detail at 
the expense of quieter 
nuance, subtly diflperentiated 
colouring or the supple un¬ 
dulating of the musical para- 
grapii. It was an approach 
which quite legitimately ex¬ 
ploited stylistic traits at ap¬ 
propriate places. Rajam sa- 
\()urs the rich-textured chro¬ 
matic harmony of the slow 
(Umax, then launches the 
faster movement with terrific 
movement with its sombre 
(nergy and brilliance. She 
eases the tempo eventually, 
finds time for incidental 
beauties and imparts an al¬ 
most vocal breadth to the 
final glowing peroration. 

There was the unmistak¬ 
able imprint of a mind 
which was continually rea¬ 
ching out in search of new 
' expressiveness. Her phrasing 
was affectionate and her 
playing achieved a ' simple 
serenity which was quite 
moving. Hie movements 
were beautifully controlled 


sections grew’ organically 
from the artiste’s thoughts. 
There was a blend of soft¬ 
ened tone colours with effort¬ 
less paragraphing. 

It was a very rewarding 
programme and exception¬ 
ally well played from start 
to finish. Rajam played with 
impeccable technique and 
]3lenty of bite. I found the 
sharper contours and clearcrl 
etching of the lines in Ra'| 
jam’s style perfectly match 
ing the musics essence. Fori 
all the impressionistic glittcr| 
and swish of the instrumen¬ 
tal innovations, the playingj 
was always profoundly mu¬ 
sical with clarity and sharp-| 
ness of impact. There was! 
throughout an attention to| 
detail, a vivacity of rhythm, i 
textural clarity and accuracy 
of intonation. I am sure the| 
listeners must have been en¬ 
lightened as to the possibi¬ 
lities latent in this seemingly 
straightforward instrument. 
The concentration of means, 
impassioned flow of ideas 
ana tremendous impact of 
the music were both inspired 
and inspiring. 

Rafam’s opening number 
was a vilambit ek-tal gat inj 
khayal style in the raga 


Yaman. She followed it up 
with two drill compositions 
in tcen-tal and ada-chau-tal. 
Her tranquil vean gave light 
and lustre to the villambit 
piece. The faster gats re¬ 
vealed her highly cultivated 
technique. The jhap-tal 


piece in Dur^a evoked a 
richly coloured musical me¬ 
mory of a sunset over shiva- 
lik hills. With a rachana in 
Khamaj she bid good night. 
Kishan Maharaj was superb 
on the tabla. 

RAJESWARI 
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Play the ' 

»T'»HE Union Government and Committee consists of seven lion condemning apartheid--a of Indian tennis and its chief, 
^ the All-India Lawn Tennis States, but with South Africa's resolution which India reads as RK Khanna, to have tried to 
Association prefer to harken to entry the membership will rise pertaining also to the sports demand this type of assurance 
the voice of UN (political) to eight. Once South Africa field. But the fact remains that in the first place—if it did. 

blacks rather than that of ten- is in, it will slay in! Of course, the UN has no power over Tennis assurance has been 

nis (sporting) blacks in regard little, or perhaps nothing, can world sports bodies, and the given from one tennis body to 
to playing the Davis Cup final be done now to prevent entry, rules of these bodies are in- another, and that should have 
with South Africa. A large for even if India played the dependent of UN resolutions, ended^-the assurances right 

tennis body with exclusively final South Africa would be But no argument, however there. ^ 

black members has urged India firm favourites to win—and by logical, can shift India from its . ' * 

to go ahead and meet South a margin not less than 4-1, policy. Even the Education ^^vis Cup rales are fairly 
Africa, for refu.sal w'ould ac- irrc.spective of the venue. The Ministry has now ruled out play particular: a 

tually injure black tennis pla- la.st chance of keeping South with South Africa! Indian ten- *^®^*®*^ which disrupts the 
yers and not the South African Africa out fell through with nis had first demanded an as- ^^^a^^ent is liable to dis- 
Govemment; on the other hand, the cru.shing defeat of Italy surance from South Africa that ciplinary action and expulsion, 
political personalities at the 1-4. its team had been selected on r' present issue, India may 

UN, from black countrievs, have Another effect could possibly merit; South Africa extended named the disruptive ele- 

twice demanded that India bo the disciplining of India and this assurance promptly and it took part in the 

maintain its stand against meet- the firming up of the South firmly. Now it seems Indian tournament knowing fully weU 
ing South Africa. And finally, African temper. World tennis tennis wants to twist its own that South Africa had been re- 
as things stand India is to main- chief Basil Raey has twice warn- interpretation of the assurance ®uunttcd and was playing 
tain its stand and let the Cup cd India of pos.sible action, demand; it wants South African through. South Africa cannot, 
go South Africa by default, which could even be expulsion tennis to give an assurance termed the disruptive ele- 

black tennis players’ picas not- from the world body and the that all South African sports uicnt. India should have cried 
withstanding! Davis Cup. India .seems com- teams arc selected on merit! ! ®t the beginning—^when 

One effect of India’s letting placent with the vague argu- Naturally South African tennis South Africa re-entered-—and 
the Cup go is certain; South nicnt that it has “sufficient re- being more grown up and South Africa 

Africa, in getting (or even win- ason” in not meeting South sensible, cannot speak for other the doorstep to the Cup and 

ning) it, will by rule become a Africa. This “reason” flows sports teams—cricket, swim- Uommittee membership, 
permanent member of the Davis from India having been one of ming, athletics and what not 

Committee. Right now the the sponsors of the UN resolu- el.se. It is absurd on the part RINGSIDEK* ' 
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drinks, swsett, supari, spicss and 
condiments. In fact any food analys¬ 
ed at moderate charges. Also 
fertiliser, carbon etc. analysed. 
Enquiries solicited. 
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FREE THINKING The Man of the Week 


iT is a curious thing that the official Left meaning the 

Communist Party of India and so-called radicals of the 
Congress Party have not had a word to say about the 
situation in Tne Hindustan Times. Progressivism seems to 
be tied to personalities rather than causes. No wonder 
many people have serious reservations about the quality of 
their radicalism. The issue is not an abstract one about 
bourgeois conceptions of the freedom of the press. Most 
Intelligent people realise that there are limitations to edito¬ 
rial freedom. The central point is that the industrialist- 
proprietor because of his varied activities and exposure to 
diSerent agencies cannot stand by the editor ho himself 
has chosen from the Establishment. 

The sta£F of the paper seem to think that the time lias 
come to change the set-up. The government is committed 
to de-linking. The official Left is the government or atleast 
to some of its prominent members. What then prevents 
them from making any comment on the present situation? 
Can socialism advance only through the protection of a 
government which all shades of Marxist opinion describe 
as non-working class led and by implication bourgeois? 

It is not purely a professional matter either. The 
Indian press has a social duty in presenting news and 
interpreting it fearlessly. If there is to be only one kind 
of interpretation, perhaps it is time to announce it. But 
this pretence of guided freedom of the press must be ex¬ 
posed. At the moment, the method of selecting an editor 
seems to be somewhat like this. An ambitious journalist 
cultivates an important member of the government. The 
industrialist-proprietor wants the patronage of the minis¬ 
ter. The minister puts in a word to the proprietor and 
another editor has been made. 

As proprietors know nothing about the functioning of 
the press or of the men who make the quality (or lack 
of it) of the paper, bis dboice is purely arbitrary. It has 
nothing to do with his ability or his standing with his 
colleagues. It is just a process of sucking up that gets 
him where he is. 

These important details are not unknown to the offi¬ 
cial Left To come back to the point, why are they pre¬ 
serving an eloquent silence? Perhaps, they have gone 
another step in their seardi for ideological perfection. 
Socialism is more easily attained by giving a free hand to 
the Blrlas to do what they like. The ghost of Marx may 
shud^ Jbut then Marx is safdy dead. 
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The Man of the Week 

'T'IIE nomination of Dev 
^ Kant Borooah for the Pre¬ 
sidentship of the Congress 
Party shows that in the pre¬ 
sent set-up, the role of the 
party is merely to give sup¬ 
port to the government and 
to make the party election 
machinery work smoothly. It 
has no leading role in the 
formulation of policies, no 
function other than hold in- 
nocuous meetings and con¬ 
ferences. The activists in the 
party have no work assigned 
to them and arc expected not 
to speak out of turn. 

This is at the root of failure 
of aU government poUcies. 
Unless the Congress is activis- 
ed there cannot be an imple¬ 
mentation of policies. The 
bureaucracy is outmoded and 
out of touch with the people 
if it is not quite hostile to 
popular wishes. It was the 
absence of Congress activism 
that led to the failure of food- 
grain control and resulted in 
the shameful reversal of gov¬ 
ernment policy in fear of 
landlords and stockists. 

Unable to play any impor¬ 
tant part in policy-making the 
Congress has degenerated into 
factionalism. It may be con¬ 
cealed now because of the 
dominant influence of the 
Prime Minister but she must 
know it is there all the time. 
The only way to avoid this 
is to engage the Congress 
cadres in actual work of im¬ 
plementing government poli¬ 
cies not necessarily against 
the bureaucracy but along 
with it. But it is unlikely 
that Dev Kant Borooah who 
has revealed no original 
thought all these years, should 
think in these terms. 

A party that is afraid to 
state its broad objectives 
clearly obviously does not 
know the central Erection to¬ 
wards which the nation must 
travel in order to reach that 
destination. Vague claptrap 
about socialism, secularism 
and democracy will hardly 
help. It requires a certain 
intellectual approach. But the 
party after independence has 
taken a fundamentally anti- 
intellectual approach. The 
names of succec^ve Congress 
Presidents will bear that out 
To that list we may now add 
Dev Kant Borooah’s. 
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Policy Reversal 


^HE Prime Minister has 
recently issued a stern 
warning to hoarders that 
MISA will be used against 
lli(‘in. Haryana which never 
fails to respond was quick 
to an non net' that hoarders 
ha\'(* becoiiK* nervous and 
are unloading stocks, as a re¬ 
sult of which foodgrains pri¬ 
ce's have crashed. VVe in Dcdlii 
liope lliat some of it will find 
its way to th<' Capital and 
we shall thus be reasonably 
CH’iiain of our daily bread 
without having to pay a black 
market pric(* for it. 

Coming soon after tin? de¬ 
cision of the Government of 
India Jiot to succumb to the 
pressure of the Chief Minis¬ 
ters of paddy growing states 
to hike up th<* procurement 
price* of paddy and to fix it 
at Hs. 74 pcT quintal, the 
warning by the Prime Minis¬ 
ter that hoarders will meet 


of the Agriculture Minister 
that Government may revise 
its policy of permitting the 
private trader to operate in 
foodgrains P.okls out the 
hope that Government is 
after all serious that people 
do get the food they need. 

So while the average In¬ 
dians* hope rests on the suc¬ 
cess of the Governments pro¬ 
curement drive and effective 
price control a resourceful 
newsman lias unearthed a 
secret paper prepared by the 
Ministry of Agriculture for 
the Cabiiu t recommending 
abandonment of the policy 
of price controls of food- 
grains. Ill this paper all the 
arguments which had been 
paraded in the past in sup¬ 
port of controls have been 
marshalled in favour of their 
abolition. 

As an exercise in seman¬ 
tics it is a remarkable do¬ 


cument, as by the clever use 
of jargon it attempts to con¬ 
vince a gullible public that 
there i.» no inconsistency be¬ 
tween the higtherto accept¬ 
ed policy of controls and 
their proposed abolition. All 
that the governntent is pro¬ 
posing to do is to evolve a 
new strategy to suit tlie 
changed circiunstances. 

The paper purports to 
justify the change in the 
interest of the genuine con¬ 
sumer though the new policy 
i.s in effect a reversal of the 
earlier declared aim of the 
government which was also to 
safeguard the interest of the 
consumer. The paper is sil¬ 
ent on the difference be¬ 
tween “the consumer'' and 
"the genuine consumer”. We 
do not know to which cate¬ 
gory we belong. 

G. S. KHOSLA 


iIk* .same* fat(^ as smugglers, 
('xc(‘pl we hope the VIP 
lr('atm**nt in jail, should per- 
.siiade us to believe that Go- 
vcnimeiit has after all made 
lip its mind to fight inflation. 

1'Ik* fi.xatioii of the procurc- 
11 lent price of the kharif 
foodgrains and the Authority's 
resolve to crack down on 
hoarders are but facets of 
the total procurement policy 
of the Govcnimcnt. The dis¬ 
mal failure of the Govern¬ 
ment to reach its procure¬ 
ment targets for the last three 
crops makes one sceptical 
about Government’s ability to 
mop up the surplus availa¬ 
ble with the big farmers and 
the foodgrains merchants. 

Both have played dirty so 
far but the recent statement 


What Price Experience 

“Experience is an over-rated quality”—editorial comment. 

QOD Tnade this world at first. 

And then thought fit 
With men (and also maids) 

To people it. 

lie took some clay and this 
He pressed and scraped; 

And soon, ADAM, the first of man 
Was shaped. 

With such experience gained 
In human-making 
God undertook his second 
Undertaking. 

And what did much experienced God 
Next render? 

ALAS! Eve tender. 

From Adam*s rib he made 

N. B. K. 
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Putting the Clock Back 



Shdk Abdullah wants to hold talks on Kashmir only on pre-1953 basis. 


Operation Ogre 

CHRI J. P.'s patience is fast see it was all for their good, ing ampler notice than any is not standing on false pres- 

running out: and good re- and even started to go about self-seeking, communist-ridden tige, since it has no prestige 

ason it has got to run out. His their un-uplifting and corrupt trade union has ever given), left any longer, false or true, 
modest demands were only that routines, taking the bandhs and the existing government, in- It is in the shoes of a reckless 
the Ministry dismiss itself, the relay fasts and rallies and agi- eluding Governor, CM, Cabinet chess-player who has been 
M.L.A.S resign and they give tations as an item more in their and Assembly, will cease to driven to the wall and is in an 
him an opportunity to eradi- daily grind. be legal tender. The people’s unenviable plight where he 

cate maladministration and cor- He asked Mrs. Gandhi to re- Organisation under J. P. will has either to sacrifice his queen 

ruption. He had all the where- alise there was no confronta- take over. If they are not or resign. Sarvodaya pawns, 
withals to bring it about. He tion; but she refused to oblige, allowed to take over by the de- Sarvodaya knights and Sarvo- 
had in store a brand-new-class and took it personal. Even cadent regime’s police and daya Bishops have built up an 
of people, unlike anything bom Mishra with all his differences military, they won’t fight it out, impregnable wall around it and 
and bred in India for the Last with Ghaffoor failed to ask not because the outcome is are relentlessly closing in. The 
3,000 years or so, dedicated him to step down, not that the doubtful, but because they be- three-day bandh, unheard of 
and uncorrupted efficient and mere replacement of a Cabi- lieve in Ahimsa. They will even in the bandh-chequered 
eager to serve the masses. The net would have made any dif- simply boycott the government history of India, failed to rouse 
state would have travelled ference. Is it any wonder his and set up a parallel govern- it to a realisation of its doom, 
centuries back to Ramarajya in phenomenal patience has also ment. After all when a parallel It went about studiously avoid- 
no time. But no one would started to run out? Alright, if economy thrives with weak- ing the crimson writing on the 

oblige: the M.L.A.S, most of you won't be saved willingly, lings and wicked people alone wall, busying itself in worth- 

them refused to resign; the we will have to save you by to support it, there is no reason less chase of smugglers (when 

Government refused to hand force. Now make no mistake why a parallel government, they the smugglers, amply pre- 
over the keys to the Governor; about it, it is conflrontation. supported by the cream of the warned, were all along there, 
even the people , dumb-driven And from the appointed date, people can't do famously. The ready to surrender) and then 

cattle that they are, failed to viz, November 5 (which is giv- Centre is in a fix. Of course it chase of the chaser in a bout 
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of impatience and offended dig- walk out, when the session It- 
nity. It waxed eloquent when self is in the 'out’? For we 
prices went down a hesitant have to be prepared for honest 
peg or two , attributing it to differences of opinion, and 
the round up of smugglers when there crop up honest dif- 
when in fact the three day fcrcnces of opinion, a respon- 
baridh and the resulting feel- sible Opposition wedded to con¬ 
ing of holy terror only brought structive democracy have no 
it about. other go but to walk out or 

The leaders therefore have thump desks or throw chappals. 
no other go but to proceed Since an open-air session will 
with its parallel government, to be understandably squatting, 
show the sham, discredited one Gandhian-fashion against dunlop 
how to govern. Of course they cushions, desk-thumping is out 
won't conduct their affairs in- of question. They can of course 
side buildings. For one thing beat on their thighs but the 
they believe in open, above noise produced won’t do justice 
board dealings, and for another to the strength of their fcel- 
there are not enough buildings ings. They may solve the pro¬ 
to be had merely for the ask- blcm by constructing some sort 
ing. The elected representa- of pen or corral around the 
tives will assemble under the assembly ground, so that the 
spreading boughs of the banyan walkers-out can jump the fence 
tree. A famous son of Bihar or stockade and satisfy their 
was initiated into the ways of conscience, 
wisdom under a banyan tree. The Speaker, assuming that 
The tortuous course of justice in this small detail also the 
will be dispensed with. Jus- parallel government may choose 
ticc will be don. and relief given, to follow the practice of its 
then and there. Tax will be decadent counter part, also will 
collected from willing hands be handicapped similarly, for 
and dispersed then and there where can he rap or pound 
among the needy. The officials with his gavel, whenever he 
who put up any resistance or has to call the attention of the 
impediments will bo merciless- assembly or emphasise his 
ly punished. We know how to shouts for order? It is sug- 
do it: another worthy son of gested that he be provided with 
Bihar has blazed the trail, a pair of cymbals; their metal- 
Those who refuse to cooperate lie crashing sound will be effor- 
will bo denied increments and tlessly more effective, and more 
promotion, retirement benefits quickly obeyed. Not to speak 
and pension, medical facilities of the new lease of life and 
and police protection. They dignity we will be lending to 
will be hounded out of their the hoary practices of our 
chairs and their. families out ancient land by thus discard- 
of their houses. The ones that ing a western innovation for a 
properly read the writing on custom-honoured insignia of our 
the wall and offer cooperation achievements in music and art. 
will be promoted out of turn. Should there bo frequent 
will be given extra increments cabinet expansions, reshuflles, 
and extension of services, and and periodical pilgrimages to 
their children and grandchil- headquarters, here evidently 
dren will have equal preference not New Delhi but Wardha or 
for jobs with scheduled castes Sevagram, whenever the thorny 
and scheduled tribes. Of course, question of reallocating a 
even though the parallel gov- secretary, an office superinten- 
emment is brand-new, its modus dent or a peon of one Ministry 
operand! and methodology have to another cannot be resolved 
to conform to those of the cor- without sparking off a Cabinet 
rupt governments it seeks to crisis? On the whole, it should 
oust: when God decides on an be di-scouraged, and local dis- 
incamation to purify humanity, putes should be resolved local- 
to punish the wicked and re- ly. The panchayat members 
ward the saintly, he has to as- will conduct their affairs with- 
sume human shape and adopt out reference to the district 
human ways to make himself councils or (parallel) assem- 
understood. So, the ways of bly, collect their own tax, 
the discredited, corruption- rid- devise their own ways of 
died counterpart have to be spending it and will be al- 
adopted at first. together responsible to them- 

A few practical problems selves alone, 
may crop up. How to stage a Don’t under-rate the far- 
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reaching ramifications of the TUI how, Kerala was conduct- 
step contemplated. The legal- ing its afifairs with a lot of 
ly constituted government ^11 noise, and nothing else. Peo- 
crumble like a handful of dried pie were bored at the insipid 
leaves crushed under the feet performance of their timid 
of a mammoth prc-historic and unadventurous leaders who 
monster. People will refuse would never come to blows or 
to pay taxes to it, and (at first, throw their chappals at each 
possibly) to the parallel gov- other whatever the provocation 
emment as well, if they can under a false sense of decorum, 
help it, since it would be found Now E.M.S. has put a stop to 
a very satisfactory state of all that and made proceedings 
affairs. Without money, and of the Assembly lively. Once 
with all smugglers who could at the wrong enrf of a Vimo- 
have financed it helplessly clap- chana Samaram (Liberation 
ped behind bars, it will ask its Struggle) he is still smarting 
employees to 'reschedule* their to pay it back in its own coin, 
pay-packets, and the latter will and since opportunities in 
snort in contempt and join the Kerala are limited with many 
parallel government in large doting old timers nourishing 
numbers. They, in turn, may antiquated notions of propriety 
have to print money on leather refusing to see eye to eye with 
or wooden blocks to start with, him, irrespective of pa^ affl- 
but gradually with the majority lialions, he will willingly trans¬ 
crossing the floor in their fer his capital to Bihar, and 
favour, they can dispense with help open second front inside 
the primitive practice or estab- the Assembly Hall with opera- 
lish barters and go full cycle tion table rapping, chappal- 
to the beginning of civilisation throwing and other spiritual 
as they find feasible. (or at least spirituous) seances. 

But suppose (strictly, severe- And the remaining members 
ly, for argument’s sake) that will flee in disorder and won’t 
Shri Ghaffoor chooses to turn even tarry to sign their resig- 
a deaf ear and a blind eye to nation letter or collect their 
the events around him, and shoes or chappals. And the 
refuses to quit and the (Centre open air session of People’s 
refuses to force his hands out Government can move indoors 
of a sense of false prestige and continue their delibera- 
and confrontation, then what? tions on eradicating corruption 
It will be time, then, in our and making milk and honey 
opinion, to seek foreign aid flow on the streets for anyone 
and acquire technical know- to scoop up and fill his stomach 
how. without let or hindrance. But 

Here the most eminently let us hope (1) the Central 
suitable choice is Shri E.M.S. government surrenders before 
of Kerala. He has perfected the ultimatum expires, or (2) 
a method of campaign to be God preserve the long suffer- 
simultaneously waged from ing Bihar people at least from 
within and without, and he has the grand new tactics of Shri 
put Kerala’s name for the first E.M.S. 
time amidst the chappal-throw- 

ing and fist-shaking fraternity. SIS MANZl 





"I don’t think our Gnidei enn be of any help to yon In 
the Examination BmSL” 





Will You Give Me Your Daughter's Hand? 



B.L.D. chairman Charan Singh is reported to have held talks with the R.S.S. chief. 


Worm that Turned 


'THE year is 1984. The empty cartons, even half- 
central budget presented consumed packs, cigarette 
on the February 29 has, as in cases, lighters and ash-trays, 
each previous year, imposed The scenes are reminiscent 
a further heavy increase in of the freedom struggle 
the excise duty on cigaret- days when burning foreign 
tes. In the firat week of cloth was a patriotic duty. 
March several angry ‘let- The leader of the Quit 
ters to the editor’ appear in Smoking Movement declares 
the papers protesting against in an angry public speech 
this and reiterating that that each cigarette un- 
the people’s patience and smoked is a nail in the 
pockets had been exhaust- coffin of rapacious Autho- 
ed and there seem^ no rity. 
way out except to give up 

smoking altogether. Soon Before long, the tobacco 
there are hundreds of such industry begins to feel the 
letters. Suddenly, Anti- pinch and thousands of dis- 
Nicotine Societies spring up tributors, wholesalers, ven- 
like mushrooms all over the dors and advertising men 
land and the thing becomes are threatened with un- 
a mass movement. Symbo- employment. They take out 
lie bonfires are organised processions and stage 'fasts’ 
and people throw into these and ‘dharanas’ in public 
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squares. An emergency Come to that, why do’nt 
meeting of the Cabinet is jou increase the rail fares 
summoned to discuss the once again?” 
crisis. The Finance Minis¬ 
ter rising to explain the ‘‘Please address the 
situation says that the dally Chair”, snaps the Railway 
loss in revenue is 2.51 crores Minister. resenting the 
and would at this rate add taunt, 
up to more than Rs. 800 

crores in the financial year ‘‘Gentlemen! Gentlemen, 
1984-85. please!”, says the Prime 

Minister soothingly,” The 
‘‘Why not increase the problem calls for cool and 
duty on spirits to make dispassionate thinking, 
good the loss?”, suggests Given a united will and 
the Railway Minister. skilful drafting of Resolu¬ 

tions there is no reason why 
‘‘And drive away people we should not be able to 
from drinking also?”, re- skirt this issue, as we have 
torts the Finance Minister,” done when faced with even 
The public is in a very ugly more serious ones in the 
mood. One wrong step and past”, 
we lose the Rs. 1,200 crores 

of excise from alcohol also. “Hear! Hear! !”, cry some 
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of those present, with an 
ear to the ground for rum¬ 
bles of the reshuffle of port¬ 
folios rumoured to be im¬ 
minent. 

The Minister for Cash 
Crops then reads out some 
reports from the States to 
the effect that fanners are 
in a panic and many big 
tobacco-leaf growers are 
changing over to sugarcane 
cultivation. “If this trend 
is not checked in time”, 
he says in a voice thick 
with emotion,” sugar prices 
will fall and the consequen¬ 
ces are too terrible even to 
contemplate”. 

A Minister known for his 
sound theoretical back¬ 
ground, having once studied 
economics under Laski him¬ 
self in the twenties, ex¬ 
presses his belief that the 
Law of Diminishing Returns 
was in opcraiion and it 
might be worth while to 
consider reducing the ex¬ 


cise levies to bring down the 
price of cigarettes. There¬ 
upon a veteran of many 
Ministries raises his voice 
and warns: “The Opposi¬ 
tion parties will exploit it 
to the full in the Primary 
School Students’ Union elec¬ 
tions in Bihar next month”. 

This leads another Minis¬ 
ter to state categorically 
that this sudden movement 
to boycott smoking was wtih- 
out any doubt politically 
motivated and designed so¬ 
lely to deprive the Govern¬ 
ment of its lawful income. 
“I would’nt at all be sur¬ 
prised”, be adds darkly, 
“if some foreign powers 
have a hand in this and are 
financing the miscreants”. 

The Prime Minister thanks 
them all for their valuable 
comments and requests 
them for some positive sug¬ 
gestions. 

“Set up some of our to¬ 


bacco factories abroad and 
import the cigarettes pro¬ 
duced in these. People 
have a marked weakness 
for foreign goods which we 
can exploit and thereby 
weaken this present mis¬ 
guided campaign”, says one. 

“So far we have taken 
the line that smoking caused 
bad throat and congestion of 
the lungs—and that kept 
pushing the sales up and 
up, cussed as the peoples’ 
minds are. Now the theme 
we can plug away at could 
be that smoking can ruin 
the entire constitution”, re¬ 
marks the Health Minister, 
this might work. Also, 
just as we are planning to 
reduce the voting age from 
21 to 18, why not bring 
down the minimum smok¬ 
ing age from 12 to 9?” 

The Minister for Tele¬ 
vision and Visual publicity: 
"We could organise a 
campaign to boost smoking; 


posters, leaflets, documen¬ 
tary filmsi prominent lead¬ 
ers of public opinion shown 
smoking and blowing rings 
while taking part in 'TV 
programmes. Free pic¬ 
tures of Ministers in ciga¬ 
rette (ins, exchangeable for 
gifts; and prizes for excel- 
lance in Smoking Ads, to 
mention just a few things 
offhand.” , 

The suggestions are all 
accepted but there is a 
heated and prolonged dis¬ 
cussion on when to start 
the Crash Campaign on a 
national scale. In the end 
the choice narrows down to 
August 15 or October 2, 
1984. Opinions being equal¬ 
ly divided, a week’s ad¬ 
journment is agreed to en¬ 
able Members to have in¬ 
formed discussions amongst 
themselves to hammer out 
an acceptable formula. 

H. R. LUTHRA 


Search for a New Head 



Central leaders are thinkins In terms of replacing Mr. Ghafoor in Bihar, bnt they are not dear about the choiee. 
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Without Strings 



Ambassador Kaul has said that India will accept food aid from the U.S.A. if it comes without strings. 


Circe’s 


TK^HAT shall I do with this absurdity, 
tMs pack of cattle and swine? 

Whew^er I struggle to idtuffle my pack, 
every shuffUng tnakes it worse. 

Shall I put my horse to the plough, my ox 
to rattle my daily rounds? 

My porcupine’s unflappable always, 

Mft and drive him iimere I vM. 

My wHdrboai's massioe medioerity 
dalles aU seasontd dtange. 

My donkey that I taught to bray so well 
now didiers in grim mence. 

The miltheow my wand had metamorphosed- 
ah, udtat a pitifvi wreckl 

My pak of Laddkht goats caterwaul 
emteedy to my unease. 

I had hoped for residts from my camel 
at a good beast of burden: 

W«6U]r 


Lament 

But for all his loyal perseverance, 
he can't deliver the goods. 

My imported zebra and Koala bear 
have groum unstful and senile. 

My pretty rabbits have begun to sHnk, 
my tortoises sleep and snore. 

The motley of birds Td plumed to my taste 
can now neither sing nor fly. 

Ah, ‘tis easy to turn men into swine, 
but what useless appendage! 

Could I but reverse the operation, 
turn them into men again! 

There my speUa and wandr-waving seem to fail, 
and Tm covered with defeat. 

'tis the grace of Grace alone can redeem 
and avert the Dance of Death. 


1 


R. R. 
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TJAYARAPPAN NAYAN- 
AR*S heart suddenly 
called it a day after 63 years 
of steady work. Normally 
the event would have evok¬ 
ed no interest even in the 
newly deads family, but one 
of the sons came out with 
the bright idea that the hero 
of the day’s festivities was a 
staunch* congressman and it 
being impossible to get the 
Tiunil Nadu News Films to 
pictiirisc the last journev, 
they being after Karunanidni 
and Navalar like a shadow, 
he should at least l^e seen by 
Kama raj before ho was borne 
away for the fiery end. The 
street was prcdominontly 
DMK with a generous sprink¬ 
ling of ADMK and no Con¬ 
gress. 

"What’s the use of being 
a Congressman when the Con¬ 
gress itself is dead; did he 
get a pension for being a 
freedom fighter? I think we 
should have him dressed up 
in the black and red border 
of DMK with a picture of 
Anna at the heacl.opined 
son ‘A’ w^ho had a long vis¬ 
ion and saw beyond the 
.small restaurant that the 
family ran. 

"TTiat would b(; a pretty 
pickle; how can we alienate 
MGR who is a Malayalcel 
If we don’t respect a Mala- 


Political 

alee who would? Mind you 
e may be sitting in the 
secretariat in 1976..” said 
son ‘B’ 

"But that man is shouting 
from all mikes that he is not 
a Malayalce.. that he is a 
Tamilian..if he is ashamed 
to be acknowledged a Mala- 
yalec though he is a dashed 
Mcnon, wc will have nothing 
to do with a fellow who dis- 
pwns his mother tongue..” 
I think that Kamaraj should 
be told..didn’t you see the 
thousands of buses and lor¬ 
ries which flooded the roads 
on his birthday, .that man is 
popular still..” said son *C, 

So Kamaraj was telephon¬ 
ed and the good man that he 
is, he promised to call to pay 
homage to one of the ever 
dwindling number of Con¬ 
gress soldiers at 6 p.m. 

"6 p.m.? that’s a long way 
ofiF., ,we Malayaleese don’t 
keep the dead more than an 
hour, .no sir, he should be 
cremated in an hour's time.” 
said a local Malayalce chau¬ 
vinist. 

“While in Tamil Nadu do 
as the Tamilians do..they 
keep the body for days so 
that all the far and dear can 
have a good cry over the 


Funeral 

body, .nothing wrong in 
keeping the body for anotb* 
er ten hours, .he was a good 
congressman and would not 
rot that fast..” son C was 
emphatic. 

"There I agree with bro¬ 
ther. .you see, we even speak 
Tamil at home..I mean we 
can't talk in Malayalam very 
well..we are locals..by all 
standards, .we will even get 
jobs in Tamil Nadu..and 
that’s why I say we should 
call in tne present boss in¬ 
stead of the spent Kamaraj. 
said 'A'. 

Since there were five sons, 
the motion to stick to the 
Kamaraj plan was carried by 
a majority of three to two. 

Someone wondering whe¬ 
ther the specs were for long 
sight or short sight asked 
"What’s the specs for?” 

"lie used to wear it.” 

‘But to see I suppose, .not 
when he was sleeping!” said 
the same someone. 

"And he never wore the 
Gandhi cap when he was 
sleeping, .but he is wearing 
it now..it should explain., 
said son B who was annoy¬ 
ed by these killjoys. These 
blighters can't leave a dead 
fellow in peace. These bums 


don’t see Indian News re¬ 
views., thafs why diw ask 
why a deadman shoula wear 
glasses, .tibat dead Bengali' 
poet or actor wore specs axid 
no one asked anything.. 

Meanwhile wreauis were 
pouring in. .this is another 
fad. .well one ^es and 
learns. 

"He gave so much to the 
party but did fiot get any¬ 
thing. .not even a councillor- 
ship. one of the party 
mourners said. 

"Didn't he go to jail..?” 
another mourner wondered. 

“Everytime there was some¬ 
thing big going on, he was 
ill. .poor man that's why he« 
could get nowhere, .not even 
a Tamrapatra..” 

6 p.m. came and a call 
also came that there was u 
mistake. .Kamaraj was not in 
town but somebody at his 
home forgot to teU in the 
morning.. 

“Let's cut out politics 
please..and think of diis as 
a funeral, .his funeral, .in the ^ 
good old Malayalee tradi¬ 
tion., all covered in red and 
quietly go.said an ad hoe 
master of ceremonies who 
materialised in midst of 
confusion. 

“..and remove that silly 
specs..” he ordered, 

M. A. SADADNAND 
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A conwltative meeting of European Communist and workers parties was hdd at Warsaw.—News 


Bird in the Hand 


VfOHAN, my childhood 
chum was. all smllM 
as he barged into the pri¬ 
vacy of my living room 
where I was having a seri¬ 
ous argument with my bet¬ 
ter haU over the evening's 
only cup of tea. The topic 
was our plan to purchase a 
refrigerator. The lady of 
the house was saving a 
little every month through 
rigid enforcement of eco¬ 
nomy measures on items 
like coffee, cigarettes, milk, 
meat, eggs and what have 
you. The savings pass 
hook wUch was under our 
joint scrutiny showed an 
accumulation of Rs 1850/. 
Just anc^ur thousand 
bucks and the long desired 
object would be in the bag. 


A wait of at best per an¬ 
other two years. 

Ensconcing himself com¬ 
fortably in the spare easy 
chair, Mohan remarked in 
a superior kind of tone, 
“You are a fool, F. You 
can never buy your refrige¬ 
rator if you scrimp on your 
salary. Look at me. I am 
now in a position to buy 
not one but a dozen of the 
bally things." 

He blew two perfect 
smoke rings from his filter¬ 
tipped cigarette. Tbe fel¬ 
low seemed to be right on 
top of the world. 

I looked at 1^ quizzical¬ 
ly and was articulating my 


question. But, thought- 
reader that he was, he 
promptly answered the un¬ 
asked question, “Yes. I’ve 
hit the jack-pot. At long 
last. I had to wait for 
ages, but, I tell you, F, it 
has been well worth it”. 

Unbelievingly, I reach^ 
for the magazine and his 
ofiice copy of his entry 
form and carefully com¬ 
pared both. Yes ... good 
heavens! He had really 
pulled it off. There was 
no doubt that his entry was 
all-correct. 

“The bumper offer of 
Rs 20,000/- is now the ex¬ 
clusive property of Mr. 
Mohan Das B.A., Upper 


Division Clerk, Ofiice of 
the Director of Agricul¬ 
ture”. Proudly he flaunted 
the magazine at me. “Don’t 
worry, my dear chap. I’m 
going to lend you a cool 
thousand for your fridge. 
Buy it before the price 
goes up further”. 

It was music for my bet¬ 
ter half, who throwing all 
caution to the winds, made 
a dash into the kitchen. 
No further need for econo- 
misering. Before you could 
say Nebuchadnezzar she 
had produced two plates 
of choice eatables. To say 
that she was in an expan¬ 
sive mood would be to 
understate the situation. 
Notwithstanding he worn 
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out saree, she looked al- He was given a wide berth 
most ten years younger, by all his friends and ac- 
And radiant. So much so, quaintances every one of 
I half expected her to break whom he had touched for 
into a song. tenners any number of 

times. Repayment was of 
Now. my friend Mohan course in the nature of a 
is a chronically inpecunious blessed hope which seldom 
fellow who is a capitalist in or never materialised. It 
the first week of the month was but natural that Mohan 
and a hard-up guy for the should have set great store 
rest of the period. His by possible windfalls 
father was a zamindar of through lotteries, cross¬ 
sorts and loved the good words and what not. He 
things of life even if it was a regular in both and 
meant selling away the the money he spends on 
paternal lands by parcels, them is just nobody’s busi- 
In a word, he played ducks ness, 
and drakes with all the pro¬ 
perty during his own life- So, dame Luck had after 
time. And when he kick- all smiled on Mohan. He 



I’m resigning because it costs more to get here by 
public transport than you are paying me.” 


ed the bucket, he left his started ticking away on his - 

sons a sprawling apology fingers the things he would 

for a house and a long do with the wealth which 

chain of debts. The house he was going to inherit. So, No longer the scrounger, weekly magazine which 

had become decrepit when he politely suggested but a fellow with real sported a somewhat sug- 

through years of neglect that we should lend him a dougb. A veritable Croes- gestive picture on the 

and looked as if it was held thousand out of our savings us. And, had he not him- cover page. Lifting it, I 
from crumbling by an in- we naturally agreed. We self volunteered to make thumbed aimlessly through 
visible hand. Mohan car- would be making the loan good our shortfall on the the pages and was almost 
ried the banner of his dad against what you might cost of a fridge? putting it down when one ^ 

in the classic tradition of call a gilt-edged security. of the last pages jested 

the Babus of Nayanjore. Here was a new Mohan. As he carefully put the my attention. My interest 

bearer’s cheque in his pock- aroused, I stared at the 

et, he said addressing my banner headUne which 
wife, “Bhabi, leave it to „ neaaune wmcn 

- me. As soon as I get my 50 solvers spot clues 

prize cheque from the correctly in crossword No. 
crossword company. I’ll 420” and underneath it in 



give you not only this 
thousand but another and 
you will have your refrige¬ 
rator.” 

With these few words, 
he lighted another cigarette 
and oiled off. 

I did not see Mohan for 
quite some time. I figur¬ 
ed, he must be busy light¬ 
ing the candle at both ends 
and painting the town red. 
Any why not? He had 
earned it. 

Today being Saturday, I 
spent my weekly hour at 
the book-stall on the way to 
my house. This was the 
only luxury which I allow¬ 
ed myself once a week. As 
I browsed through the new 
arrivals, savouring the 
heady smell of books. I 
casually caught sight of a 


smaller characters ‘Each 
gets Rs 400/-’. Yes, sure 
enough Mr. Mohan Das. 
U.D.C., Office of the Direc¬ 
tor of Agriculture figured 
among the first-prize winr 
ners and will claim the 
princely amount of Rs 
400/-. 

I feel a large knot form 
itself in my stomach. My 
feet suddenly turn into 
jelly. Good-bye to our re¬ 
frigerator and good-bye to 
my wife's thousand. I am 
at my wit’s end as to how 
I am going to break the^ 
news to my wife. Without''' 
bringing apoplexy on her, 
that is. 

TBRRAE FUJUS 
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Silver-lining to Reshuffle 


'^jg^EEN students of cabinet- tionship between "Jai Jawan* 
making and reshuffles and 7^ Kisan.** Mr. Swaran 
would have by now observ- Singh who again moves to 
ed that any re-shuffle is only the South Block definitely 
a curtainraiser to the real re- does so wiser. He knows now 
shuffle that was for some re- exactly what is there to back 
ason postponed. But even him were he to take any 
so, discerning observers do stem foreign policy stance, 
not fail to note some good His earlier stint at foreign 
points in any one reshuffle, affairs was also preceded by 
Thus was it that one wag a term at Defence, with what 
has already found Jagjivan good results as everyone 
Ram’s shift to Agriculture knows. ITie principle of two- 
good because there was a way movement between 


slight drizzle on the day of 
reshufflel Here is then a 
silver-lining to every cabinet 
reshufflel 


Foreign Affairs and Defence 
is now firmly established. 


Mr. Chavan’s trek back to 
Finance from Foreign Affairs 
It is in this spirit that we once more demonstrates, the 
attempt here a prospective importance of being Mr. 
comment on the next dose oi Chavan. Since he has to be 
cabinet-reshuffle. Let the anyhow retained, wisely it 
^changes be whatever the was decided to send him 
Prime Minister will, in our back from where he came to 
model in fact we hypothesise Foreign Affairs. Logically, 
that the next reshuffle would this canon should see him 
simply restore the status quo back at Bombay, but who 
ante as of the beginning of knows better than PM when 
October 1974! Our comments this should be? 
follow: 

On Mr. Brahamananda 
The latest reshuffle of Reddy’s return to communi- 
^ cabinet, on cards for quite cations, our nostalgic memory 
some time, has at least had is that of the two trunk calls 
the edifying effect of ending which materialized on the 
some ugly speculation that same day during his earlier 
was rife in this regard whidi tenure. He should continue 
had tended to render slug- this good work there with 
gish a capital market that Mr. Dikshit back at Home, 
was disturbingly shy for the rejuvenated presumably be- 
last one year. The changes cause of his abscence from 
have been on predictable any portfolio work for some 
lines—a tribute to the fourth time, 
estate, that bulwark of our 

limping democracy. experiment of 

tagging Irrigation to Agricul- 
On the whole the cabinet ture was not particularly 
changes have been in the happy and so Mr. K. C. 
tight direction. Mr. Jagjivan Pant is again in charge of 
Ram’s return to Defence the re-united Irrigation and 
would be widely welcomed Power wings. It is a measure 
as affirming the inter-rela- of the PMs confidence in, 
Shaiikiff>^ WeeMf 11 


him that he would continue 
to assist her in Atomic En¬ 
ergy and other miscellane¬ 
ous matters. 

Mr. D. K. Barooah gets 
back Petroleum after lauda¬ 
ble contribution as Congress 
President. In rerospcct, one 
cannot help wondering whe¬ 
ther it was wise that the Con¬ 
gress President should have 
been from the same state as 
the country’s. 

Mr. Subramaniam’s shift 
from Finance was expected 
and he gets the dual charge 
of Agriculture and Industry, 


but (unlike in the past) with 
agriculture as his mainstay 
and industry as his subsidi¬ 
ary responsibility. We had 
occasion to advocate precise¬ 
ly this order of priorities, to 
translate which into concrete 
action Mr. Subramaniam has 
unique opportunity. 

All in all, the reshuffled 
cabinet has a new look. The 
PM has wisely resisted the 
call for radical changes, 
which have to wait until the 
present deep crisis is cross¬ 
ed. 


SANJAY 


Doesn’t Matter,,, 


Y OU dorii get ration 
doesn't matter. 

You don't get ghee 
doesn't matter. 

You dorCt get oil 
doesn't matter. 

You don't get soap 
doesn't matter. 

You don't get Love 
doesn't matter. 

You don't get a friend 
doesn't matter. 

You don't get Truth 
doesn't matter. 

Even with a hungry stomach 
sickness, pangs of pain 
corruption, adulteration, 
hoarding and what not 
shut up the door 
from the human-beasts 
sit in the dark room 
and enjoy yourself 
with the jewel of laughter 
and sing the songs of freedomi 

KEDABNATH KOMAL 
27 October 1974 
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A Fall to 

A N Indian — or Asian for age — till one has seen Amer- 
^ that matter — seldom ica in the fall, 
enthuses over the arrival of 

Autumn. Summer and winter, Oh, what glorious colours! 

yes; and maybe he prepares for What a magnificient ‘wither- 

the monsoon season, and looks ing’ indeed. The occidental 
forward to spring. lJut autumn landscape, especially in the 

is no more than a transition tropics, is supposed to be 

between summer and winter, colourful and vivid to the point 
Even Kalidasa could do no of gaudiness, but this is equally 
belter than ‘...Autumn comes colourful — in a different 
like a shy young bride clad way. Officially the ‘season of 
in a garment of sugarcane mists and mellow fruitfulness’ 
girdled with ripening rice and starts on the September 23 and 
with a face of lotus blooms it so happened that we arrived 
...’ In fact the Oxford Eng- in that country the night be- 
lish Dictionary explains autumn fore. The air was still hot 
figuratively as ‘sea.son of inci- and humid, summery; and I 
pient decay’ and most poetic remember wiping the perspira- 
references to the season arc tion off my brow more than 
on a lugubrious note — once as I cooked our first meal 

Fall leaves, fall; die, flowers away. 

Lengthen night and shorten day .. .—Emile Bronte 

Autumn wind rises, white clouds fly. 

Grass and trees wither, geese go south. 

Amidst revel and feasting sad thoughts come 
Youth's years how few^ age how surel—Chinese Emperor, 

We-Ti 


Even my 12-volume encyclo- in New Jersey. Fortyeight 
paedia dismisses it with ‘In hours later when I looked round 
autumn many plants and ani- properly (having unpacked 
mals die’ under a general and settled down in a fa.shion) 
entry on the seasons. The it was as if a new backdrop 
Americans’ excitement, there- had just been wheeled in, pain- 
fore, over 'fair as they call it. ted entirely in lavish, prodi¬ 
in everything from fashions gal strokes of gold and copper 
(“Why spend the whole fall and burnished browns, 
season in the same fiice?” says 

an ad. for make-up in the New The wind blows a scuttle of 
Yorker.) and publishers’ lists leaves on to the sidewalk every 
to college semesters and con- few minutes. Warnings go up 
cert series seems out of all for children not to play hide 
proportion to the phenomenon and seek among the dried leaf 
of trees shedding their foli- piles (atleast one child got 


Remember 

run over in a roadside mound) By Halloween time on the 
What isn’t on the ground is on last day of October the air has 
the branches, covering the sky turned chilly. Soon one’s 
with ochre and chestnut patch- breath will start floating down 
es, as if putting itself out on ahead of one in white puffs, 
display before floating down in And Nature will put away her 
showers of gold... Oaks come brown and gold pots and pick 
into their own, turning maroon up the white.... 
and purple and bronze. The ^ 

maple starts to fade, in magni- I have since seen autunm 
ficient colour contrast, before elsewhere in the West -in Eng- 
losing its finery. Pines remain land and Europe, and had 
as green sentinels, adding an- apple and pear trees in our 
other splash of colour to the back garden weighed down 
landscape. The popular and with fruit in such wasteful 
sycamore shake down with abundance that the ground 
each gust of wind a whole daz- underneath would be covered 
zling, pelting flurry of brown with ripe fruit. And j^et, now 
and yellow flakes. Even the that October is here again, it 
barks and banks have a differ- is America’s fall that comes 
ent sheen in rain and sun. vividly to mind — but then 
Even as the eye feasts on it that is the American way of 

all the nose detects the delici- doing everything. 

ous, heady smell of roast chest¬ 
nuts... SAKUNTALA NARASIMHAN 


seyy^i'nar on. 



noticed that as much as 95 per cent of your adulatory 
remarks, were adulterated." 



Dr. P. Mozoomdar’if 


^ ^ CARBUNCLE CURE (REGD.) 


NO RISK OF OPERATION & DRESSING 



Cuk» 

HUM ApptieaCiom 
CURBUNCLES. 
BURNS. SEPTICS, 
SINUS, SORES 
ETC. 


LVTTON ft CO. eALCUTTA>n 
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Thy Nssd is GnatBr Than Mine** 



\TY forbears were Knights of 
the Grand Order of the 
Bottle. But I d<m’t Hrinfc 
People, tongue in cheek, often 
ask me why I have turned .out 
to be such a disgraceful black 
sheep. Well, I don’t claim to 
D® endowed with any particular 
merit-mental, moral, or spiri¬ 
tual. But 1 can trace my dis¬ 
like of the bottle quite defini¬ 
tely to the following boyhood 
experience. 

Uncle was a Titan among 
topers. It was one of my pas¬ 
times to visit him in his very 
?wn room and watch his drink- 
mg antics. One evening, I 
stood on the threshold, swlng- 
n<iing the door, and gaping at 
this most picturesque per^ 
sonality in the great big joint 

ShfiM Weekir 


By My Bottle 


family. He sat slumped in his 
easy chair. Before him was 
the usual table; on the table 
was the usual bottle, long¬ 
necked and pot-bellied; in the 
bottle was the usual fluid, 

amber-coloured, about three 

fingers of it. I could see that 
the dear old uncle was brimful 
of the stuff that inebriates. As 
usual, he was studiously engag¬ 
ed in^ the tricky performance 
of trying to interlace his podgy 
fingers on his equatorial bulge. 
I noticed that his right ring- 
finger was bandaged. The 
door emitted a sharp creak. 
Uncle suspended his digital 

operation and directed his 

ffTOfigy optics to me. 

**Come in,*' he said quite 
clearly. Distinct articulation in 


a befuddled state was his 
peculiarity. Mr. P. G. Wode- 
house’s drunks cannot manage 
‘How now, brown cow* and ‘the 
British Constitution’; Uncle al¬ 
ways could. And, occasionally, 
he could recollect in vivid de¬ 
tail what had transpired dur¬ 
ing his topnotch boozes. I 
entered the room and took my 
stand by the side of the table. 
I got busy tracing a design on 
the floor with my toe, the 
aroma of Uncle’s ambrosia in 
my nostrils. 

“You are my brother,” Uncle 
declared emphatically. 

“Oh, no. Uncle,” I contradict¬ 
ed him. *Tm your nephew; 
your brother’s son.” 

“You can’t by any chanes be 
my son's brother; I’m not mar- 


li 


ried and have no son.” 

“I said your brother’s son, 
Uncle, not your son’s brother.” 

“Oh. I thought you were 
my brother. Actually, you are 
my brother’s son. Same thing. 
Same blood, father and son.” 

But, surely, there’s some 
difference, Uncle?” 

“Difference?” Uncle bel¬ 
lowed with sudden fury. “Dif¬ 
ference in blood? Mean to say 
your blood is different from 
my brother’s you little twerp?” 

“Oh no, not that. Uncle,” I 
said pacifically. 

“Good, you don’t. If ever 
you do. I’ll eat you up raw, 
by my botOe, I will. Now 
then. It’s good you turned up. 
A very bad thing has happen¬ 
ed to me I’ve forgotten It 
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You must help me to recall it. “I’ll cut your throat if you listen. I had a ring on this "I would wring your nedc if 
Draw that chair up here and do/’ Uncle suddenly flared up. bandaged Anger. A gold ring.** you don’t, by my bottle, I 


sit on it/’ and Uncle aimed a “That brass pot’s mine, and that 
vibrating Anger at a brass pot floor’s mine, and my brass pot’s 


on the floor. 

“I’m afraid it isn’t a chair. 

Uncle,” r pointed out. 

“Not a chair?” Uncle blar- self in between my brass pot 
ed viciously. “Then what’s it?” 


perfectly free to occupy any 
portion of my floor it likes, 
and if any little black-faced 
monkey chooses to bung him- 


“Yes?” 

“Well.. .er.. .what was I talk¬ 
ing about?” 

“Your gold ring. Uncle.” 


and my Hoor, I'll cat him raw, , yo« remraber " Uncle 

by my bottle, I will, and that's .?**“«* “ 

“It’s a pot. Uncle, a brass flat and final, you see, you little .* “ ^ 5“'' 

pot »» gctful littlc imp. I never for- 

^ get anything, never. Why the 

And 


“It look’s like a chair. Why 
the devil docs that blasted 
brass pot look like a blighted 
chair?” 


“Perhaps it’s reflecting your . , . , , „ 

own chair, and you’re looking “"y’ 

at the reflection.” t asked 


“H’m. So that’s the game, ^^^^^zed. 
is it? I’ll eat that bra.ss pot 
raw, by my bottle, I will. I 
shan’t have any bally brass 
pots reflecting my chair.” And 
Uncle made a vain attempt to 
rise. 


would,” Uncle fizzed like an 
overcharged sodawater-bottle!" 
“Well, I ordered the wineehop 
to do its best for us. And it 
did. There we sat together, 
me and my chum, like peas in 
a pod, shoving great draughts 
of liquid heaven down the 
hatch. And then the moment 
came to part with the ring. 
The ling sat tight round my 
finger. My chum extracted his 
then most unaccountably '*'•*“* right hand from his trousers’ 

Uncle crumpled up. "0 my I was talkmg about? struggled 

brother’s son!” he cried. “A “Your gold ring. Uncle." hard to force the ring out It 

has befallra j wouldn’t help laughing, came off. But I couldn’t bear 
"* “ the sight of the naked finger. 

“Gold ring’s right” snorted i tore a strip off my dhoti, and 
Uncle. “Now don’t you go and bandaged the finger with my 
forget it you bramless little i^ft hand. But I’ll throttle ‘ 
pig. Listen. This afternoon, 
me and a chum of mine went 
to the wine-shop to have a 
drop. Sitting on two chairs, 
cheek-by-jowl, we felt two 
Sahara deserts in our mouths, 
but not a single coin in our 


great misfortune 
me! But 1 can’t remember it! 


“Yes, Uncle?” 


“I’ve got it, boy. 
bandaged linger?” 


See this 


“I’ll remove it for you, Un¬ 
cle,” 1 said. 

“Remove what?” 


‘Clearly, Uncle.” 

Know why it’s bandaged?” 
Perhaps you had a cut?” 


that chum of mine, by my bot¬ 
tle, 1 will! What the blinking 
hell did he mean by depriving 
me of ihy priceless ring?” 

Uncle clenched and unclen¬ 
ched his fists. His bandage 


combined pockets. I was for came off. Ah, there was the 
touching the shopman for gold ring, safe and solid, on 
“Cut? There’s no man bom credit; my chum said in that his finger! 


of woman who’d have the guts case we’d get the bum’s rush. 


“That brass pot” 


to give me a cut. I’d eat him 
raw, by my bottle, I would. 


“Your ring!” I shouted 


handicrafts 

rol» in daterminlnQ prlvato prospnrity 



Then this chum of mine put 
his right hand, no, his left 

hand, no, his right hand, into Uncle focused his eyes on 
his trousers’ pocket, and train- the ring. His jaw dropped, 
ed the muzzle of his left fore¬ 
finger on the gold ring on this explain it. Uncle,” I 

bandaged finger of mine. Then exercised by imagination. “You 
he said that we could drink see. while your chum was busy 
that gold ring of mine. I told with your hand, you were busy 
him firmly we couldn’t. The with his, and it was his ring 
ring had come down to me yo« forced out, and it was his 
from my grandfather, and I naked finger you saw.** 


had a sentimental tie with it. 
I would never part with it, not 
for a thousand bottles. D’you 
hear, boy?’* 


“Yes. Uncle,” I said. 

“Good for you,” boomed 
Uncle. “What did I say?” 


“I’m afraid we’re not including pldL-pocketing lo our 
schedule for a grant...** 
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“Sounds true,” agreed Uncle. 
“The presence of this ring 
proves it. But then why did 
I bandage this finger? I should 
have bandaged my chum’s.” 

“You were too far gone to 
notice the difference between 
your chum’s ringless finger and 
“That you had a great senti- your own ringed one,** 1. tried 
mental tie with or attachment to make Uncle see light “You 
for the gold, ring that came had no doubt at all that you 
down to you from your dear had parted with your ring, and 
old grandfather.** you bandaged your finger with- 

^ ^ out looking«^at it’* 

“I never said dear old. Act- , , , 

ually, he was a detestable old Uncle 

thug. Well, my chum said it a saw gokg over 

was cowardly to have any sort knotted wood. “Next time you 
of sentimental attachment for * thing like that to me, 
anything. A gold ring could HI eat ^ nw, you UtUe vl^r, 
go a long way in a wine-riiop. boWe, I will! Get the, 

It could break the necks of herel’ 

the best bottles. 1 saw the j took to my heels. And 
best. D’you see the point, p,, never cared for aleiAolic 
boy?" refredunent 

• "I do. Uncle," I said. K. A. UAanJDAR 
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This week 25 years ago 


Su^ar-doggy 
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General Knowledge Exam. 


Answers should be brief 
and to the point or points 
as the case may be. All 
questions are compulsory. 

Philosophy: In Greek, Phil 
means love, sophos means wis< 
dom. Is philosophy really love 
of wisdom? or Is it love of 
sofas? Is it sofas or sofa-cum- 
beds? Give your reasons. 

Economics: Write critically 
on why prices don't rise liori- 
sontally? If they di<^ what 


Psychology: You try to start 
your car and it does not. You 
pound the radiator, carburre- 
tor, etc. Indicate at length the 
feelings of the car towards you 
in particular and the manufac- 
turer in general. A feelings 
graphs may be drawn. 

Sociology: What are the so¬ 
ciological implications of life 
after death? Construct a 
theory to prove your point. 

Law: Which do you prefer? 


Botany: Which is better? 

A vegetable love or a vegetat¬ 
ing love. Give reasons in non¬ 
erotic language. 

Logic: Oliver Goldsmith was 
poor; discuss the fallacy in 
this. 

English: What is bad Eng¬ 
lish? List the ways in which 
it can become worse. 

Public Speaking: When you 
open your mouth to address a 
large gathering, a bee gets into 
and stings you. 
Would you close your mouth 

17 


and swallow the bee in the in¬ 
terest of the public? 

Engineering: How would you 
construct sambhar with lady’s 
fingers? Sketch a plan and 
mention the scale. 

Home Science: What is 
fiendish? How would you pre¬ 
pare it if you were in a jungle? 

Physics: Somebody treads 

on your toe advertently. Would 
you consider it mindless ^Ia^ 
ter or matterless mind or man¬ 
nerless mindmatter? 

K. SUBRAHMANIAN 

87 Odeher 1974 


would be the effect on ecoe- Committed Judges or commit- 
pherital pollution? Attenq;>t a tal Judges? Argile your brief your mouth 
solution. case passionately. 




New ICS 


^UR friend Mr X belongs 
^not to the old Indian 
Civil Service but as he him¬ 
self used to say ‘die new- 
ICS’—‘Indian Ciirrupt Servi¬ 
ce/ This brand has flourish¬ 
ed so well in the past 26 
years. 

His biographical sketch 
would not be complete un¬ 
less we describe' his educa¬ 
tional qualifications. Taking 
advantage of the vantage 
points in the educational sys¬ 
tem h<' could short circuit 


there' being more than 10001 
Universities in the USA and 
many with the .similar name 
lik<' Athens or Paradonia. 
And this degree also he 
obtaiiu'd by paying at a dis¬ 
count. 

Mr X's special education 
started from his early col- 
lc'g(* days when he could get : 
himself elected as the mess 
secretary by giving a big 
party to his supporters and 
later manipulating funds 
from the mess accounts. Our 


ft O 







the high school by joining friend had no difficulty later 
the pre-university examina- in obtaining employment bc- 
tion. When he failed in the cause Ik' tried the same old 


PU examination, he could tricks which paid him rich 
rejoin class twelve. And dividends earli(*r. If he had 
thus he reached gradua- had to please his superiors 
tion level without clearing he would' sometimes take a 
any of the board or universi- basket-full of fruits to the 
ty examinations. Later in boss’s house and say that 
view of his high ‘academic the parcel was received from 
achievements* he obtained his father-in-law who owned 
an honorary degree of the an orchard in Dehra I^m. 
University of Paradonia— He \\'oiild give* away costly 

ASHOK KUMAR PAL 

501/45 KABKIA KA PURVA, HASAN GANJ 
DALLIGANJ, LUCKNOW. 

Winner of the First Prize in 41st Dran^ 

Ticket No. R 224938 
^'It Can happen like this also/’ 

A man named Ashok Kumar Pal (a clerk in the 
Lucknow Electric Supply Undertaking) went to Shri 
Raje.sh Kumar Srivastav, Manager, ‘Jai Mata Pratima 
Lottery Agency' and asked for change for a ten rupee 
note. Rajesh told him that he should buy a lottery 
ticket for the 4Ist draw of the U.P. State Lottery ticket 
which was to be drawn on 17ih September. He could 
then get the change he wanted and, if luck favoured, 
he might also bec'ome a millionaire. Ashok agreed with 
the proposal, bought a ticket and pocketed the change. 

Then a miracle! What Rajesh had said came true. 
A.shok was declared a millionaire. When the draw was 
held, he won the First Prize of Rs. 1,00,000. lie has his 
mother, three sisters, and three brothers in his family. 

In the absence of his father he now intends to marry 
away his younger sister, and build a house in the city. 

The 43rd Bumper Draw will be held on 27.11.74 in 
Lucknow, in which there will be 6483 prizes for 
Rs. 7,25,000. The First Prize will be of Rs. 2,00,000 
and an Ambassador car. 

Issued by the Propaganda Department-~Directorate of 
State Lottery, U.P,, Lucknow, Phone No, 23642 


Banarasi sarces to the wife would be keen to know what 
of his superior at a throw- the team was about busy 
away i)rice suffering the loss, plotting and marking for 
In giving away sucJi gifts he days together. Mr. X would 
would modestly claim that then send word that 10 or 
he could supply cheap as the more shops are to be demo- 
material came from the shop lished to give way for a new 
of his cousin. road. Money came pouring 

in soon enough with pleas to «/• 
Our friend had a knack of shift the road, 
giving bribes and accepting ^ 

bribes. Mr. X knew too well Our friend had many other 
the art of greasing the palm, tricks in his bag. His room 
He could come out of a rail- was decorated with photos 
way platform in a jiffy after of high dignitaries, ministers 
a long rail journey without and Qiicf Ministers. You 
ticket. ‘X' would fold a ten can always find him in the 
rupees or Rs. 20 note as the group photos very close to 
case may be in the size of a some dignitary. Officers who 
railway ticket and present it wanted many favours from 
without any sign of embar- the minister would seek X's 
rassment at the gate. The help. Soon a few hundreds 
tickc't checker could then would be changing hands. In 
easily recognise his custom- some cases Mr. X would go 
er. to an ofiBcers house and 

while coming out would de- 
Hc thus earned a bad mand double the money 
name in no time and was agreed on by his client, and 
transferred to an out of the in many cases he would poc- 
way hill-station. His boss, the ket huge sums without even 
Chief engineer, was sure that putting in a word of recom¬ 
all avenues of money making mendation ^o the minister or 
were now closed to his sub- the officers concerned. His \ 
ordinate. But again Mr. X abilities depends on the fact 
won hands down. that his adversaries could ; 

never doubt his bonafides 
As the story goes our and ihey were so much hy- 
friend would go out early pnotisedf by his sweet sermons^ 
morning with his team of sur* and sincere efforts that Aey^ 
veyers and drau^tsmen and always found him their best 
start plotting on one of the friend, 
busy roads in the small 

town. Soon the shopkeepers S. G. MATHUR 
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WOMEN’S PAGE 


The Ad. Offensive 


T> 


nENEATH this slab, 

^ John Brown is stowed. 
He watched the ads,. 

And not the road/* 


on which you can listen to 
pure unmitigated, music, 
second only to Heaven! To 
catch up with the world 
s scene, newspapers and ma- 

Wrote Ogden Nash. Apart gazines are supposed to sub- 
liom being a funny little stitute fairly adequately. The 
poc'in, does anything else wary eye meets ads warning 
strike you? Well, I for one, the listener about ‘greying 
sliudder at the name John hair' or ‘isn’t it time to paint 
Brown. I mean why John the house* and even liow to 
Brown and why not Xerxes purchase his childrens wet 
or some name not so easily kisses’. They drive the help- 
identified with the self? less victim around the bend, 
^Vhat Nash meant was that where he meets a tempting 
the common man is beco- ad telling him how to avoid 
a victim of the rat-race reaching there! 
called advertising, and the 

results are proving, literal- Magazines suflFcr sales bc- 
ly, fatal! Ogden Nash mere- cause they carry more ads 
Iv wanted to illustrate a than editorial content. The 
]M)int humorously, but I, as reader pays through his itch- 
one of the oppressed, feel ing nose to have relaxing 
that something should be arm-chair reading, and in 
done about it, though I sheer disgust flicks his rapid- 
have not the foggiest idea ly drying finger to come 
as how to appeal to the across an article lurking, 
,^>ncs who are bent on pro- shamefully prosaic, amidst 
nioting their products in the colourful ads. At this time 
most attractive way! the only ones happy are the 

Tcabariwalas*. ' 

Jingles over the radio are, 

perhaps, the least offensive. Far more dangerous are 
One can just stretch across ad signs all over the town, 
imd turn it off whenever it which the eye should, but 
becomes too unbearable. Not cannot miss. Only the deter- 
everyone loves to hear their mined, endowed with super 
one-time favourite program- concentration, can keep their 
me diswstingly diluted by eyes where they should 
ads. Tne peace and atmos- be... on the road. Bom- 
phere of soft music at night bay has one bright' sign 
is shattered by a confident ‘You arc wanted alive to 
voice reminding you most publicise safety on the roads 
cheerfully that it is now or (Now is that not a tall one?), 
better-late-than-never to save It keeps one informed with 
money for old age and chil- the latest statistics of those 
dreni’ And that the onlv killed and injured. (Like the 
film worth seeing (and dont daily count made after a 
forget to take your entire battle!). Curiosity gets the 
famfly... .theyll love it!)* is better of the driver and only 
the 15 reel trash you had when he sees the figures go- 
seen that very evening and ing higher and hi^er, docs 
were still sore as a w*ounded he realise that people like 
bear ateiit. The result? The him keep the paint from 
owner is unhappy—and the drying! (And perhaps be- 
oews, views and entertain- comes another victim in try- 
■jient doomed ‘never to be ing to avoid being one!!} 
S*voiced*. 

Women drivers are sub- 
Sagaciously then, the ject to a lot of ridicule, and 
money you have saved, is will it sound farfetched if, 
mvesied in a record player again, I blame the ads.? 


Tell me, which woman can 
resist the caption: ‘The sec¬ 
ret to a beautiful you,’ or 
worse still ‘Do you wish to 
look and feel young?’ Bad 
enough arc tlicse at eye- 
level but what are surely 
homicidal are those bal¬ 
loons which float gaily be¬ 
hind some building. The 
eye leaves the road to meet, 
ironically enough, a sensa¬ 
tionally attractive offer for 
eitlier life-insurance or the 
cheapest and quickest gar¬ 
age in town! Or even. ‘It's 
better to be late, Mr. Motor¬ 
ist than the late Mr. Motor¬ 
ist!* 

Tiny .si^aces behind buse.s 
are crammed with ads. 
which, from the distance a 
car should keep, cannot be 
easily deciphered. You 
unconsciously inch closer 
and somelimcs brakes, let 
alone women, are unpredic¬ 
table! Not to be outdone, 
we now have tliose fasci¬ 
nating car-stickers, which 
being so attractive, should 
crown the driving mcanace, 
be completely banned. To 
are little pamphlets which 
are flung deftly inside the 
car and not unfrequently 
they come slapping on the 


face, and the rest you can 
guess....! 

To escape(?) the mad, 
mad, mad world, one runs 
to the cinema, but is not 
so easily spared. Indeed 
it is good to know what to 
do for a headache or a 
sprain, but the urgency of 
‘attending to decaying 
teeth* ads. make one miser¬ 
able. It’s certain that teeth 
will fall out ‘if not brushed 
after each meal’. The more 
pessimistic make a dash to 
the bathroom to do the 
necessary, often at the ex¬ 
pense of missing the begin¬ 
ning of the film! 

Hence, the question is: 
Do ads really help? I 
timidly admit that I could 
not imagine a life without 
them. Otherwise, who will 
tell me ‘which soap is best 
for my peculiar type of 
skin’ and ‘where to suc¬ 
cessfully holiday and at the 
same time economise'. Ifs 
of invaluable help, but, 
PLEASE, can’t tlicy be 
less obtrusive, less attrac¬ 
tive and appear less fre¬ 
quently? 

MALA 



''Why don’t you tell that young 
you for your daughter to go 


Shankai^ Woeily 
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fellow who has mistaken 
and get his eyes tested?’’ 

27 October 1974 




YOUTH 


Crying Shame 


■pOR tlie student commu¬ 
nity, as we find it today, 
no means are unfair if it 
means securing a good pass 
in the (examination. To them, 
as much as to the fraternity 
of t(eacher-invigilalors, it is 
quit(‘ a fair game of hide 
and s('ek, played to an un¬ 
fair advantage for the ex¬ 
aminees, and both parlies en¬ 
joy playing it. Everything 
is fair, as tin* prov(Tb justi¬ 
fies, in love, war and exami¬ 
nations, particularly in the 
last. 

C^onc are the days when 
invigilators prowled like lions 
in the rows of tlie meek 
sheep, lliey sprang for a sure 
kill at the hnist suspicion of 
a bleat. Now the lions have 
been bearded in their own 
dens. The m(>ek (alas, tlicy 
.shall, inherit the Kindom of 
God) Inne east oflF their 
sh(*ep*s clothing to reveal the 
wolf within. Tlu^ invigilators 
are brow beahMi, and as if 
th(' brows wi re nol enough 
to beat lb<‘m with, bockey- 
stieks, acid bombs and knives 
are used in place of brows. 

Som(' of the adroit and 
ingenious inelbods adopted 
by th(' (‘xamiiues are .so 
no\'el that nothing compares 
with their inventiveness. The 
report of an inspector, con¬ 
densed from his officialese 
reads like an interesting 
story; “I was a visiting In.s- 
pcctor for Cimlre such and 
.such. I was to go on surprise 
visit. I got down from the 


bus. Tlie Centre w'as located 
half a mile away. I hailed a 
rikshaw. As soon as I named 
my destination, a youngman 
standing nearby took anoth¬ 
er rikshaw and sped past me. 

I was some distanc(i from the 
centre when I heard what 
sounded like ‘keertan' on a 
loud-speaker. Suddenly to 
iny amusement as much as 
to my hoiTor, I realized that 
in the typical sing-song mon- 
tonous tone so familiar to the 
ears, there were no ‘shlokas’ 
being chanted, 'fliese w'c^re 
English words—indeed— Eng¬ 
lish wwds intermingh'd with 
flindi. An entire passage of 
translation from Hindi into 

iMigli.sh was thus solvc^d on .. .. 

the loud-speak(T. Translation 

ended, the voice started hand was heavily bandaged, hall. They mobbed me. One- 
broadcasting idioms and their I had not paid any attention of them selected a script ly 
usage. It was tlic usual tone to him for he seemed a ing in the collected lot on 
in which scriptures are rcci- harmle ss sort. I was busy the table and threw it out of 
ted—but what a clifftTcnccl kcci^ing a sharp eye on a 
The scout must ha\’c reach- group of youngsters. Sudden- 



‘‘You 




may thank paper shortage for my not asking 
you for a written explanation.” 


tlie window into the coni' 
pound. Another replaced hr 
with an answer-book wbi(.li 
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cd before I could get there ly a slip of j)aper sailed from 
for suddenly llu‘ voic(* ceased tlu* desk, but before I could he liad brought with him. 
altogclhc'r and llu'ii came grab it, the elderly man had Then the entire lot of scripts 
again on the air, this time retrieved it. I made him get was thrown on the floor and 
reciting for a change the real up, s(’arched him thoroughly, scattered about. The whok 
scriptures for tin? good of the but with no luck. He protest- thing was over in the twink- 
soiils of th(> devout. I found ('d loudly. The other candi- ling of an eye. In almost half 
that the loud-speaker was dates laughed derisively. And a-minute they were out of 
inountc'd on the* w'all of a yet I could swear I had seen the hall. I was petrified. I 
house adjoining tlu; school the chit floating down from couldn't do a thing. Nothing 
building. Naturally, I could his desk and the man grabb- was found in the compound 

not do anything_’* ing it before it reached the outside. I cannot possibly 

'' ^ floor. Suddenly, I knew it. know the Roll Number of 
The report of an invigila- The bandaged handl In the script thus replaced." 
tor is a picc*(' of real James spite of his loud protestations, 

Boncl dclcclion: “The man the Superintendent who had The inventiveness of cv 
>\«as in his forties, probably walked up to the desk, un- aminees is unlimited. Oin’ 
a school teacher, taking his did his bandage. It revealed might recommend to the In* 
mast(T*s examination. His left a chit in every fold—thirty- vention Promotion Board to 

two chits in all, with matter award prizes to the inven* 
written in a microsopic hand, tors of the best methods of 
Thirty-two questions and an copying in the examinatiotj 
index chit with topics, chit hall. Awards such as 'preo- 
number and all that. It was ksha pandit^ on the lines of 
the index-chit which had be- Tcrishi pandit’ could ho 
trayed him,..awarded to them. ^After all. 

there recently has been 

The report of a Superiten- great spurt in the ward of 
dent makes good reading: Shris and ^Bhushans’ to te^ 
“The time was over. I was chers and Vice-Chancellors, 
collecting the scripts. The The balance should be kept 
door bad not been bolted square in a democracy, 
from inside. Suddenly a group 

of youngsters entered the SATYAPAL ANAM^ 

b /llff 





Nehru and Socialism 


SELECTED WORKS OF JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. 
V 0 I 6 . 

Orient Longman. Rs 60. 




’'pHE material in the pre> 
sent volume reveals, be¬ 
sides the stresses and strains 
of an agonising personal as 
well as political situation, 
Nehru’s mind which was 
^^ssuming ever ^eater 
depths of contemplation on 
issues which were both of 
nation and universal import. 
Another spell of detention 
in February 1934-September 
1935 was parenthised by 
the devastating Bihar earth¬ 
quake on the one hand and 
his wife’s illness on the 
other and his prison diaries 
of the period tell of the 
..^mental suffering which 
Nehru underwent. 

As regards the political 
situation, it is well summed 
up in the letter of Nov. 14, 
1933: ‘India has entered a 
certain historical stage in 
her struggle for freedom. 
That stage is a revolution¬ 
ary stage when the usual 
..constitutional and legal ac¬ 
tivities are not possible.’ 
(p-68) A series of articles 
entitled ‘Wither India’ pub¬ 
lished in October 1933 seek 
to cover a wide range of 
events and issues correlat¬ 
ed to the context and touch 
upon the ideology and poli¬ 
tics in some other coun¬ 
tries, economical issues in 
the context of development 
and the real nature of poli¬ 
tical freedom. These arti¬ 
cles had their critics and 
Nehru replied to them in 
detail 

Nehru’s stress on Soda- 
ffiism as the remedy for 
many of India’s social and 
economic ills is apparent 
but an early realisation of 
the goal always seemed to 

Shankaft WmlAr 


elude. Growing disintegra¬ 
tion of the Congress organi¬ 
sation could not serve as 
the appropriate counter¬ 
force to the prevailing wave 
of repression and Nehru’s 
disenchantment with the 
situation was obvious. This 
was despite the charismatic 
hold of Gandhiji on the 
situation. Replying to a 
suggession for labour unity 
he advocated that ‘trade 
unions must have an aggres¬ 
sive programme and at the 
same time labour should 
definitely have a political 
programme. How exactly 
this is to be brought about 
under existing circumstan¬ 
ces is by no means clear.’ 
(p. 116) 

Nehru’s concern for the 
economic problems emerges 
with equal force and we 
find how he joined issues 
with intellectuals and lea¬ 
ders abroad. The condition 
of the peasantry, the land¬ 
less and the petty zamin- 
dars, the industrial workers, 
the declass intellectuals and 
a large population of un¬ 
employed people engaged 
his mind throughout. Giv¬ 
ing his views on the Gand 
hian impact on the intel¬ 
ligentsia, he denied that 
Gandhiji suppressed in¬ 
dependent thought and in¬ 
itiative. This might be so 
in the magnetic and ex¬ 
traordinary influence Gan¬ 
dhiji had wrought on the 
masses but the growth of 
new ideas was evident des- 



“Why can’t you be long haired and misled like 
youngsters of today? Do you realise the misery of 
a father who does’t have a dissenter son to complain 
of?” 


pite conformity which was 
so essential in the organisa¬ 
tion of any mass move¬ 
ment. 

Dialogue of this kind of¬ 
ten touched an intelligent 
debate and the series have 
much food for such specula¬ 
tion. Besides providing 


source material for a realis¬ 
tic assessment of the politi¬ 
cal movement, these selec¬ 
tions will help analyzing 
the ideological, social and 
economic aspects of the In¬ 
dian struggle for indepen¬ 
dence. 

KAILASH C. KHOLI 
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FILMS 


ROTI KAPADA AUR MAKAN 

'T'*HERE is a scene in this film 
where Manoj Kumar, who 
out of desperation, has joined 
a ganj^ of smugglers and hoar¬ 
ders and is now enjoying all 
the riches accompanying them, 
suddenly gets to hear the Prime 
Minister’s Independence Day 
speech attacking the various 
economic crimes and the per¬ 
sons perpetrating them. And 
lo, what magic her words play 
on him! The patriotic fervour 
of that speech suddenly trans¬ 
forms him from their accom¬ 
plice lo a real do gooder. 

That the Hindi film heroes re¬ 
quire spurring from our na¬ 
tional leaders, living or dead, 
to wake them out of complac¬ 
ency is not something new to 
moviegoers. But what is real¬ 
ly amazing is the way such 
“chamchagiri” to u.sc the fil¬ 
my phrase, has paid dividends 
to film-makers by way of tax 
exemptions and other benefits. 
The point is relevant here be¬ 
cause there is talk that Manoj 
Kumar’s new film is being con¬ 
sidered for tax exemption. If 
he succeeds, and there is no 
reason why he should not, it 
will set a shining example to 
other filmmakers in the not- 
so-subtle art of film commit¬ 
ment. 

Unfortunately Manoj Kumar’s 


blatant “chamchagiri" doesn’t 
help save the film from becom¬ 
ing a near disaster, at every 
level except perhaps the com¬ 
mercial. One would not have 
objected to his lapsing into 
such an inane pedestrian course 
if he had pinned his ambitions 
a little lower. The advance 
publicity, the multi-star cast, 
tlie preparations and the time 
it took to complete the film, 
not to speak of its elementary 
yet high sounding title, gave 
one the impression that Manoj 
Kumar was engaged in making 
a masterpiece which would be 
socially relevant and meaning¬ 
ful. 

Nothing of the kind. He has 
only suci ceded in mucking up 
in almost every department. The 
story is replete with so many 
loose ends that one doesn’t 
know which character is going 
lo pop in or pop out in the 
next scene. The editing com¬ 
pounds the confusion. The 
multi-star billing is in name 
only. Amitabh Bachan’s role 
of the hero’s younger brother 
who makes his mark in the 
army after remaining unemploy¬ 
ed, has been deliberately slash¬ 
ed to the minimum by the 
director-star lest the former 
may not overshadow the lat¬ 
ter. Shashi Kapoor’s presence 
is more ornamental than any¬ 
thing else. 

In the female category, Zeenat 
Aman shows promise in the be¬ 
ginning, sustains some interest 
when she opts for a richer per- 



Manoj Kumar, Amitabh Bachan and Zeenat Aman 



Rislii Kapoor 


son rather than remain with an 
insecure poor idealist. But she 
spoils everything the moment 
she starts wavering in her 
choice. Mousami Chatterjee as 
the damsel in distress does not 
feel secure in a role that forces 
her into many demeaning acts, 
including a multiple rape scene. 
Manoj Kumar in the pivotal 
role is a great disappointment. 
At one moment, he is a pro¬ 
found, philosophical person, the 
next a James Bond-type charac¬ 
ter who fights five or six things 
at a time. In neither role does 
he sound convincing. His direc¬ 
tion perhaps is the worst of the 
film’s faults. Trying to bring 
all kinds of silly effects, he re¬ 
sorts to gimmickry. Trying to 
bring down-to-earth realism, he 
takes his colour cameras to 
studio-built huts, using Max 
Factor make-up perhaps to 
depict the downtroddenness of 
the slum residents. 

It is sad to find a filmmaker 
who showed some promise in 
his “Shaheed" and "Upkaar" 
sliding down and down the 
cliche-ridden slope. Perhaps it 
is a case of trying to be jack 
of all trades and master of 
none in the film world. 


SHUBHDIN 

Animal lover Chennappa 
Devar’s latest fancy is the cobra. 
But this one is more friendly 
than deadly to the film’s hero 
and heroine, even though the 
former hates the sight of snakes, 
because his mother who once 
was a cobra-worshipper died of 
snake poismiing. The heroine 
on the other hand is convinced 
that it is the cobra who is her 
protector and harbinger of good 
luck. 

But the real snake in the 
grass is the villain and his sis¬ 
ter who are bent on snatching 
the hero’s huge cestate. How 
their various tricks are foiled 
by the star-cobra is depicted in 
an almost incredible manner. 
Newcomer Rajesh Lehr has a 
slight resemblance to Rishi 
Kapoor, but has a long way to 
go as far as acting is concern¬ 
ed. Madhu Chanda (of Sara 
Akash fame) makes a come¬ 
back as a heroine after taking 
on small roles in some films. 
And it speaks much for her^ 
courage that she not only allows 
the cobra to move on her body 
but even lets it kiss her on the 
lips—a feat not many heroines 
would have dared. 
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MUSIC 


Radio Sangeet Sammelan I 


rpHE Twentieth Radio Sangeet 

^ Sammelan of All India 
Radio had a flying start at 
Vigyan Bhavan with a virile 
Nagaswaram recital by Sheik 
Chinnamoula Saheb. It was 
profound, finely wrought music, 
lie played with an unfailing 
sense of style and accuracy of 
intonation. Throughout he had 
an eye for detail, vivacity of 
rhythm and textual clarity. 
It was music of gentle charm 
marked by lyrical grace and 
beautifully open textures. It 
was a well designed affair full 
line technical resource and 
iiiuch melodic grace. The con¬ 
centration of the artiste, im- 
passioned flow of ideas and 
tremendous impact of the 
music were both inspired and 
inspiring. Playing with superb 
technique and utter commit¬ 
ment, Chinnamoula was warm¬ 
ly communicative. His per¬ 
formance had dignity and 
weight as well as ample bril¬ 
liance and excitement. The 
^lowish tempo was richly con¬ 
templative. The build-up to 
\fihe big climax was a seasoned 
effort with admirable blow 
pow'er. 

Chinnamoula is a fluent, ex¬ 
plicit and sensitive nagaswaram 
player and his delicacy is 
(livertingly beautiful and especi¬ 
ally effective. Haunting, ex¬ 
uberant, cryptically-wrought 
^lusic was recreated by an 
artiste in possession of a tem¬ 
perament and a technique 
which were vividly and beauti¬ 
fully attuned to the ardour of 
I the music and to every speck 
of its elfin gracefulness too. 
In serious renditions Chinna¬ 
moula may be termed peerless 
for his miraculous sense of 
timing as well as for an inimi¬ 
table lightness and zest. Chin¬ 
namoula opened with a kriti 
of Dikshitar in Suddha-Dhan- 
yasi, *Subramanyena'. The 
alapana and kriti rendition 
^ere neat and tuneful. A com¬ 
position of Tyagaraja in 
Mohananit *Nanu Palimpa’ fol¬ 
lowed. It got a good airing. 
Chinnamoula chose" Dharma- 
vathi for ragam, tanam and 
pallavi. He somehow couldn’t 
‘give his best in this central 
piece. The alapank was too 
sketchy to provide any mean¬ 


ingful insight into the essence 
of the modal form. The pal¬ 
lavi set to kandajathi triputa 
talam couldn’t grasp the verve 
attributed to such a time mea¬ 
sure. It tended to sound flat 
and at places colourless. Kali- 
amurthy on the thavil was left 
idle on the wings. However 
in the earlier numbers he came 
in with glittering paddings and 
soft touches. Chinnamoula 
concluded with a pleasing piece 
in Slndhu-Bhairavl. 

Bhimsen Joshi was the other 
artiste featured in the inaugu- 
ral session of the sammelan. 
Bhimsen sings splendidly in a 
straightforward, masculine way 
and with evident relish. There 
was remarkable range of emo¬ 
tional emphasis and an aston¬ 
ishing imagination in handling 
voice and the modal forms. 
Hi^ renditions were indescrib¬ 
ably rich and the music, both 
grave and gay, was sung with 
immense vitality, sympathy 
and understanding. With his 
mellifluous voice and splendid 
sense of timing, Bhimsen Joshi 
makes a good interpreter of 
deeply religious texts in all 
their grandeur. Opening with 
a slow khayal in Maru-Bihag, 
he conjured up a lively picture 
of the raga in all its hues. 
Carefully underlining the deli¬ 
cate nuances of the raga, he 
added lustre to the modal form 
by artistic ornamentation and 
flexibility of vocal line. The 
faster khayal in teen tal prov¬ 
ed the artiste’s agility in vocal 
manipulations and decorative 
skill. It also highlighted his 
efficiency in handling speed 
without loosing sight of clarity. 
Next followed a marathi abhang 
of Sant Eknath. Bhimsen ren¬ 
dered it movingly with a clear 
grasp of its deeply religious 
sentiments. He concluded with 
his favourite bhajan of Brah- 
manand, *Jo bhaje hari ko 
sadha*. His colourful modula¬ 
tions with a rich variety of 
vocal expressiveness made the 
piece memorable. Vatsala and 
Ramakrishna gave pleasing 
vocal support while the ac- 
companyists, Shashikant Mule 
(Tabla) and Eknath Thakur- 
das (Harmonium)^ provided 
understanding support. 


The second session featured 
Rais Khan (Sitar) and Kishori 
Amonkar (Vocal). Rais Khan’s 
performance was more of a 
rounded musical interpretation, 
musician ly, coherent, almost 
restrained in its sense of pro¬ 
portion but always exciting. 
He gave the music immense 
verve. It was bustlingly re¬ 
sourceful and the taut structure 
and spacious eloquence of the 
work were fascinating. His 
precise accenting was superb. 
It was a gracious blending of 
deftness and textural balance 
whose earthy piquancy was 
interrupted so dramatically by 
a spell of surging sonority. He 
expounded Mian-ki-Todi with 
a lucidity which never inter¬ 
fered with his just sense of 
architecture. It was a reading 
of charm and dignity with the 
string tone always warm and 
pliant. Graceful glides and 
attractive aural potterings in¬ 
vested the modal form with 
sheen and splendour. The first 
slow movement was trenchant 
with episodes of quieter, more 
reflective music providing brief 
relief to prepare the listener 
for the tautness that was to 
follow. The faster gat which 
waS*sturdy rather than fleet was 
constructed on a generous 
scale with closely knit thema¬ 
tic development. The speedy 
finale had splendid depth and 
compelling grandeur. Kishan 
Maharaj on the tabla was re¬ 
markably alert and able. 

Kishori Amonkar’s vocal 
effort was exceptionally convin¬ 
cing and was an invaluable 
contribution at the sammelan. 
Her performance was admir¬ 
able, beautifully controlled 
and full of subtle shadings. 
She has attained over the years 
extraordinary, interpretative 
maturity. She explored the 
modal forms with striking in¬ 
sight and gusto. Her verbal 
appreciation v/as as communi¬ 
cative as her tone was compell¬ 
ing in its richness and author¬ 
ity. The different moods with¬ 
in each piece and the delicate 
shifts of poetic nuance as be¬ 
tween vantage points were 
praiseworthy. Kishori rendered 
two khayals in Jaunpurl which 
were mellifluent musical fu¬ 
sions. Her vocal textures were 


full of sheen and silkiness. 
The fast roulades were grip¬ 
ping in their sweep and style. 
However in her pleasing usage 
of komal dha she tended to 
loop in nuances characteristic 
of a kindred mode Asaveri. 
All the same in totality her 
vocal resources were so brilli¬ 
antly channelised that such 
minor lapses were of no con¬ 
sequence. She concluded her 
concert with a mcera bhajan 
which she rendered with feel¬ 
ing. Padma Joglekar gave 
interesting vocal support 
while D.R. Nerurkar marked 
rhythm on the tabla efficiently. 

The third session at the sam¬ 
melan had a flute duet by 
Sikkil Necla and Kunjumani 
and a vocal recital by the ever 
delightful D.K. Pattammal. 
The flute duet this time was 
not as bright and brilliant as 
one would expect from Sikkil 
sisters. The package had no 
variety and suffered an over 
dose of Tyagaraja. While they 
maintained classical purity of 
line and crisp sound patterns 
there wasn’t much to write 
home. Only Sankarabharanam 
had bright colouring and adept 
kriti rendition. Pattammal 
stole the show with her exhila¬ 
rating vocal range and vivaci¬ 
ous kriti renditions. Opening 
with a composition of N S 
Ramachandran in Abhogt, 
Pattammal set out a grand 
musical design. Her Kalyani 
(sandhehamu) and Abheri 
(bhajare) were exquisite and 
extraordinary. 

Amjad Ali (sarod) and Basa- 
varaj Rajguru (vocal) filled 
the bill for the fourth session. 
The former’s Abhogi was a 
musical achievement par ex¬ 
cellence. The latter’s Shankara 
and Bahar were tuneful. 

Dr V.N. Bharadwaj’s vocal 
recital in camatic style before 
the delegates of International 
Congress of Physiologists at 
AIFACS was a seasoned fare. 
His Sankarabharanam, Todl and 
Ranjani were enlivening. 

RAJESWARI 
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SPORT 


Breakthrough ! 


V. 


dY the time this is out in 
publication, we may have 
been informed through the 
daily press that India has 
agreed to meet South 
Africa in the Davis Cup 
Challenge Round, either in 
South Africa or at a neu¬ 
tral venue, which may be 
Swaziland—as suggested by 
the world tennis authority. 
India entered the Chal¬ 
lenge Round by defeating 
the Soviet Union 3-1, and 
South Africa virtually eclips¬ 
ed Italy 4-1. The winner 
of the Challenge Round is 
the Davis Cup champion. 

India had refused to play 
South Africa on the ground 
that that country practices 
apartheid (racial discrimi¬ 
nation against coloured peo¬ 
ple) in sports and other 
spheres of its uational life. 
Similar protests had been 
recorded by England, Aus¬ 


tralia and New Zealand in 
cricket and rugby. India’s 
condition for playing South 
Africa was an assurance by 
that country that there 
would be no discrimination 
in sport, and that beams 
would be selected on merit, 
regard le.ss of race or colour. 
South African tennis ex¬ 
tended this assurance to In¬ 
dian tennis—that its Davis 
Cup squad, which outplay¬ 
ed Italy, was chosen only 
on merit. 

South Africa could have 
remained reticent, left the 
issue to India and the world 
authority, and eventually 
got the Cup on default. But 
creditably, that country de¬ 
sires to play for a win, and 
has therefore come out with 
a sports policy statement in 
its Parliament through its 
Sports and Recreation Min¬ 
ister, Dr. Piet Koornhof. 


Even world tennis has gre¬ 
eted this as a significant 
statement which clearly in¬ 
dicates that from next year 
both black and white sports¬ 
men would be seen in action 
within South Africa and 
even in some national selec¬ 
tions—on merit. 

In his policy speech Dr. 
Koornhof said racial distinc¬ 
tion would be a thing of 
the past and that, beginning 
with that crowd appeal, soc¬ 
cer or football, South Afri¬ 
cans would soon see both 
black and white teams play¬ 
ing tournaments as well as 
teams of mixed elevens. 
Since South Africa has some 
fine black athletes and swim¬ 
mers, and some promising 
cricketers (as Basil D’oli- 
veira was before he became 
an English citizen), these 
events may also soon have 
mixed contestants. 


So India has received 
more than just a national 
body assurance. India’s 
chances of winning the Cup 
are still no better, but there 
is no spirit in playing only 
on a surety ,of winning. 
South Africa, on merit, 
should come off 4-1 winners 
even on neutral courts; but 
one real good show by Vijay 
Amritraj and another in the 
doubles could well leave 
South Africa 3-2 winners. 
But this doesn’t mean Indi^ 
must cry off; upsets do 
occur and victories have 
been recorded against odds 
and in defiance of form and 
record. If India can pull 
off two matches, there would 
certainly be no loss of face 
or credit; it would be a 
good show by any standard. 
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Haryana has made spectacular headway k diflforent taU$ akee k wune ittik 
existence as a separate State in the Indian Union. The following facts speak for 
themselves:— 


FOODGRAINS 


Haiyana today is not only self-sufficient in its requirements of foodgrains, but it 
has grown surplus from a deficit State in 1966. 


IRRIGATION 

The total canal irrigated area in the State rose to 40.88 lakh acres in 1974 as 
compared to 33.57 lakh acres (13.59 lac hectares) in 1967-68. 


The number of energised tubewells in the State today stands at 1,30,853 as 
against 29,000 in May, 1968. 


ELECTRICm' 


Whereas only one out of every five villages had been electrified by May, 1968, the 
electrification of the entire rural area was completed by November, 1970. The 
State was first in the country to have achieved cent per cent rural electrification. . 


INDUSTRY 

The number of registered small scale industrial units in the State at the end ol 
1973-74 was 14,308 as against 4,598 in May, 1968. 


PURE DRINKING WATER SUPPLY 

The number of villages eqjoying the benefits of pure drinking water supply six 

___•_A rri_ J_ 3 a f__ t _ 


years ago was just 203. Today, it has increased to 713* This represents a 2S0% 
improvement in the previous position. 


TRANSPORT 


Nationalisation of passenger transport was completed in November, 1972.' Hatyana 
Roadways has a fleet of 1,641 buses at present, as against oidy 567 in May,i 1968* 
It is considered to be the most effident service in the country. 


WELFARE OF WEAKER SECTION , 

Several schemes for providing relief to the socially and physio^y hamli^ 
persons have been launched and all possible assistance is given to tlM; 
infirm. High priority has been accorded to the uplift of the Scheduled^ 
Backward Classes. 

ROADS .. 


About 64% of the villages in the State have been linked by metalled mgls* 
1,500 villages had been linked by metalled roads in May, 1968;the»ntijD|bar‘ 
gone upto 4,240. 


ISSUED BY: DIRECTOR, FUBUC RELATIONS^ ^ 
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FREE THINKING 

^HE national mood is one of utter confusion. On the 
one hand, the government professes to bring about 
progressive changes. On the other, the people watch help¬ 
lessly as prices spiral upwards, life become increasingly 
difficult and political corruption grows with every day. 
Who is to blame? Smugglers? Hoarders? Anti-social ele¬ 
ments? Right reactionaries? Left extremists? This kind 
of name-calling becomes cynical when politicians provide 
patronage to .smugglers and hoarders and representatives 
of what is known as right reaction and left extremism from 
abroad are received with every expression of official joy 
and satisfaction. What is the point of the CPI holding a 
cautious demonstration against Kissinger who has just been 
feted in Moscow? What are the left extremists to say 
about American policy makers being given the red carpet 
treatment in Peking? 

Ideology and commitment are in shambles today. Ideo¬ 
logy seems to be the words of the official spokesmen. Com¬ 
mitment is to the persons in power, not to any set of 
principles. Thus critics, even the mildest ones, are singled 
out and labelled and made short work of. All in the name 
of socialism and progress. It is no wonder that young peo¬ 
ple who see the ugly facts of contemporary life are getting 
alienated from these abstractions. 

Instead of using these words, it would be franker and 
in the long run more useful to describe the objective of 
the government as brining in state capitalism on a large 
scale and integrating me private sector in this scheme. 
Tbere may be people who believe this is an improvement 
on cut-throat capitalism. But it is certainly not socialism. 
What is more, people can clearly see that within this pat¬ 
tern of the economy there is enough room for slick custo¬ 
mers to cut a»mers and make aime money with the con¬ 
nivance of the powers that be. iWgs have reached such 
a stage that many people wonder whether there is today 
a sin^e honest man in me country-a rather surprising thing 
in a country whose official motto is *satyameva jayate". 

What is equally plain is that the strk^endes in the 
economy are not felt by a narrow segment of the popula- 
tioo wWe affluence has state protection. It is this sege- 
ment that are the most vocal supporters of the government 
and the promptest to put on labels on people who ask 
inconvenient questions. Tbe government ms steadily over 
the wars lost mass base it had at tbe time of the 
'*garibl hatao* dections and now has to rely on these ele¬ 
ments to shore itself up. lliose who fancy themselves as 
die intellectuals of die ruling party, if there are any such, 
thsmuelvei why tms is so and find relevant 
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The Man of the Week 

yESHWANTRAO Chavau’s 
only contribution to for¬ 
eign policy so far was when 
he went around soon after his 
induction as Defence Minister 
saying that the Chinese attack 
was the product of general 
Communist expansion» much 
to the furious anger of Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. But he is a 
lucky man. As Foreign Minis¬ 
ter in a country that does not 
have a foreign policy, he will 
only be the top career official 
of the External Affairs Minis¬ 
try. This was not exactly 
the concepition that Pandit 
Nehru had when he became 
the first Foreign Minister of 
free India. 

If Krishna Menon brought 
liveliness to the implement¬ 
ation of the policy of non- 
alignment, Swaran Singh 
gave it the dullness that it 
has now acquired. From 
the world stage he reduced 
it to near neighbours. Later, 
events so happened that the 
United States became high¬ 
ly critical of India's position 
vis-a-vis Pakistan. Mean¬ 
while Kissinger had opened 
an aperture to China and 
American policy in Asia be¬ 
came China-oriented. 

The government is now 
thinking in terms of getting 
over its domestic difficulties 
of high prices, near famine 
conditions in parts of the 
cmmtry and deepening un¬ 
rest among youth. For¬ 
eign policy has to be geared 
to this purpose and this is 
what Mr Chavan will have 
to do. Perhaps the answer 
in American minds Is the 
spread of multi-nationals. 
And why not? Uncommit¬ 
ted to any principle or ideo¬ 
logy, the Establishment and 
Its strident supporters have 
been able to placate the 
Shashinshah (perhaps he will 
soon be christened Comrade 
Aryamehr) and suck up to 
the State Department even 
as the ties with the Soviet 
Union are landed. With his 
experience In the Finance 
Ministry, Chavan will find 
this exercise easy to perform. 
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AM ASKAR Ji, uamas- 
^ kar.” 

"Ji Namaskar. How you 
kt'oping.” 

“Very fine and you." 

‘‘What is the big news Ji?” 

“Everything good Ji. Big 
slump again in food prices.” 

“Ji how you say that.” 

“It is all in AIR broadcast 
Ji” 

“But still things are in 
.short supply Ji.” 

“All for tlie time being Ji.” 

“How can you figure it out 
Ji?” 

“Well Dhar Ji said so many 
times Ji. He knows the way 
vrind is blowing Ji.” 

“What is his observation 
Ji?” 

“Don't bother Ji about 
what he said. Rains have 
come in good time and also 
the emergency food plan; 
Nothing can go wrong now.” 

‘AVe in safe position Ji?” 

“Sure Ji and inflation al¬ 
ready over and economic re¬ 
covery well on.” 


Better Times 

“This only because US is 
anxious to continue food for 
peace programme Ji and we 
take advantage of the offer. 
Buy now pay later. May be 
in 40 or years.” 

“Wliat will we do with all 
the grain from USA, USSR 
and so much unloaded in the 
mandi Ji?” 

"We always plan for to¬ 
morrow Ji. Today it may be 
sunshine tomorrow it may be 
raining. A buffer stock can 
come handy some day when 
things are not too bright.” 

“Ji you made it all clear 
but why arc some looking 
for the cockroach in the food 
bowl. Who Ji is doing this?” 

"You must resist tempta¬ 
tion to ask such embarras¬ 
sing questions Ji.” 

All this talk of economy 
going down hill is true Ji?” 

All bunk and loudmouthed 
without any basis Ji. 

What is the true position 
Ji? 

Our economy is better than 
that of Russia or China Ji. 
There it is both sodali^ 
which is communism while 
our brand of socialism is rea¬ 
lly our own.” 


This is encouraging Ji. 
What is next in priority to 
put more money in? 

Well Ji more investment in 
consumer industry, added 
incentives to the enterprising 
and easier ways to secure 
foreign exchange must be 
worked out.” 

Right Ji your thinking very 
clear. Is rationing for the 
good? 

“You got an inquiring 
mind Ji. Rationing and na¬ 
tionalisation are causing the 
climate of shortages. The 
best socialism is the system 
to give the worker his basic 
needs while money can be 
invested where we want it to 
be. This is the road to open 
society of socialists and the 
essence of sound economy. 

“Right Ji. You can hold 
a good lot in that small head 
of yours Ji.” 

"You don’t understand Ji. 
This nation is on the march 
and no power on earth can 
stop us.” 

"You are in right mettle all 
the time Ji, namaste.” 

"Namaste Ji and better 
times.” 

AJAY 


“I am confused Ji. How?” 

“With Haji Mastan, Bha- 
Ida and company in the jug 
all smuggled goods transac¬ 
tion nil. Even prices of con¬ 
traband falling fast Ji.” 

“Dehoarding paying big 
dividends Ji?” 

"Sure Ji. How long can 
they hold back the grain? 
Insect infestation and our 
threat to use MISA broi^ht 
it all out into the open Ji.^ 



"Why then import food «|fe emmt and ae iML m dkent ttm idvIfiiilM iti 
from USA Ji?*' if ttfvhiff iMiMf Mkdr 
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Kissinger^s Ration Shop 



Harking Back 


CHEIKH Abdulla has threa- 
^ tened to leave us to om 
fate if he is not given the 
minimum facility and free¬ 
dom of resuming his achw- 
ties where he left off in 1953. 
In Kerala, Shri E.M.S. and 
his followers have shown 
they were steadily driftog 
back to child-hood, and they 
don’t mean second child¬ 
hood, judging W the fact 
that their teeth were found 
intact after the Assembly 
Carnival (much to the dis¬ 
appointment of the TOblic). 
A sample survey of densi^ 
of road traffic in Karnataka 
has revealed that the slow- 
moving vehicles IJkeAe bin- 
lock cart, the cycles and 
(presumably) palaiwums and 
Manchals, have effected a 
mi^fty cjome-badc. many 


downs, starvation dc. .» But since they 

SSTf«Rri>s 

Wn hal/ffWt food them up in a new make-up; 
t?" ffc instead of appc’aling to the 

J * w is iust OUT advice out of a sense of 

and Sheikh was loyalty, we have to make 

moonshme. The Shtikn w y r-. „ methods 

not ci^g to *e ,^^51;. Srough compulsive techno- 

was ^romnany logy and statistics. And gar- 


notices when once- the sche¬ 
mes are rccaplured and res¬ 
tarted. 

Tlic vigorous steps taken by 
the government to persuade 
farmers to grow more food 
have started liearing fnnt. 
It will bc' recalled that the 
covernment bad promised 
an ad hoc increment to 
every village officer who 
could bring about one per 
cent incretese in production 
during the year. Barring 
thirteen village officers, all 
the rest all over India have 
been declared eligible tor 
the increment, which proves 
that production has increasea 
at least by one per cent. 
From the current year m- 
wards, it is announced that 
they will be given one in¬ 
crement for every one per 
I Mcfenkw 1114 















cent increase in production, mediately new consignments 
which will incidentally cn- of currency paper for which 
able us to ass(*ss the actual indents have been placed all 
percentage of increase by over the world are rcc'ciivcd, 
simply counting the incre- the government would ail¬ 
ments sanetioiM'd next yc‘ar. nounce extension of the 
Meanwhile, it has been re- scheme to two days in the 
vealed that above 600 million week. 

bags of c'cment and 700 mil- (Box Item in the same 
lion bottles of baby food are pap(‘r: Experts warn govern- 
to be distributed this year ment against galloping infla- 
end to farmers showing spec- tion: Rupee value comes 
tacular n’siilts as certified by down by another tliree per 
their village officers. It has cent in three days.) 
come ciuite as a revelation Sixty million boxes have 
to the ignorant bureaucrats been distributed at a noini- 
of th(' sc'cretariat of the Agri- nal rate of one paisa a box 
culture Miiiistrv that India to the people all over the 
should have so many farmers, country to try out a new 
let alone siieeessfiil farmers, experiment to grow vegeta- 
The foreign exchange saved boxes. The boxes xvill 

on grain pureliases will how- b(' filled with good soil by 
ever be eompli'lely wiped recepients, for wliicli a sub- 
out by the import of cement sidy of 50 paise a box can 
for distribution of awards, be claimed in urban areas 
since local production may and 25 paise in villages, 
not suffice. As for babyfood, Tlu're is reported to be a 
the governme nt has decided raging demand for new boxes 
to treat it as a loan to be re- .md j^oon as the newly 
paid as adult food in 15 yi'ars constituted Vegetable Boxes 
time at the present ration (p) Ltd. goes into produc- 
rates with inlerest. Mean- tion, it is estimated that we 
w'hile, according to a rough would be on the way to self 
estimate mach' by the Agri- sufficiency in a month or two. 
enltnrt' Ministry, the increase ybe npw iiiiiiovalion, accord- 
in >’ield has been 5 per cent to statistical experts who 
whereas the rianning Minis- b-^vc conducted random sur- 
try puts it at 5 per cent veys, may bring about a 
The govc'rument is jubilant boost in vegetable produc- 
that its novt'l mt^thoil of wag- tiem to the tune of 6 to 6.2 
ing the miss-a-mi'al campaign million tonnes. Leaving us 
successfullv is paying rich wath an exportable surplus 
dividends.' Judging by the of about l.a5 million tonnes 
compensatory allow^aiice paid bringing in foreign exchange 
out (at th(' rate of one nipee worth Rs. 480 to 482 million, 
per meal missed) it is esti- A new enterprise called 
mated that an average of Kitchen India Private Limit- 
27.58 cTorcs of people mis- cd has been sanctioned by 
.sed their mc'als last week, the Finance Ministry in the 
Meanwhile there is strong Public Sector to construct 
popular demand tliat the 500,000 prefabricated kitch- 
campaign be extended at the ens a year for supply to 
same rate of eompensation slum-dwellers and houseless 
to cover every day of the people to give vigorous and 
week instead of one day as meaningful boost to their 
at present. Barring a few scheme of persuading people 
stray cases w^here some people to grow kitchen gardens. It 
are reported to have got is estimated that at the end 
double compensation by of five years every fanuly in 
claiming to have missed both India will have a kitchen 
tlie meals, it is evident that garden of its own, growing 
an honest and concerted at- cereals and vegetables to 
tempt has been made by the supplement the daily rations, 
people to give a try to the The kitchen will be supplied 
govenimcnt’s scheme to con- as a loan to be repaid in 
serve scarce foodgrains. Im- vegetables after a five-year 

Shankai’e. WeiUf ^ 


grace period, in easy instal- The All-India Radio’s Gar¬ 
ments, which will be collect- natic Music competition con¬ 
ed and credited to central eluded yesterday, with Shri 
pools all over the country for T. M. Srinivasa Iyer and 
redistribution at subsidised party winning the first prize 
rates. Surplus vegetables will and Shri Tdavadya Bnaga- 
be gifted away to friendly vathar and party coming 
countries like Nepal, China second. In the paddy field 
and Pakistan who will bear where the concerts were held, 
the cost of transport. the growth of green shoots 

Vanamahotsava which was measured to .97 •mm during 
dying by inches has made the three hour concert of the 
a miraculous recovery, thanks first prize winner, .96 mm dur- 
to the zealous and unremitt- ing the latter's performance, 
ing ardour of the new Minis- Tlie lowest growth rate was 62 
ter of State in cliargc of the mm which itself was an im- 
Trccs Branch of the Agricul- provement on last year's 
ture Ministry. Reports from figure of .615 mm, though 
various parts of the state are the maximum growth rate of 
being tallied to arrive at ac- last year could not be reach- 
curate figures which will be ed this time. It is gathered 
released shortly; meanwhile, that the Ministry of Agricul- 
reliable sources revealed ture will, make it compulsory 
that upwards of 13.24 mil- for private farmers to hold 
lion saplirig.s were planted on at least one concert a fort- 
Vanamahotsava day, costing night in an acre of cultivated 
the government a mere 7 land lasting three hours to 
million nipce.s paid out to help plant growth, and the 
private individuals. The bal- government will meet 50 per 
ance represents the efforts of cent of the cost. If the ex¬ 
officials, social workers and periment of coaxing plants 
philanthropical and patriotic to grow quicker by treating 
organisations that did it them to periodic doses of 
without claiming tlie honor- Carnatic music is found suc- 
arium, except of course offi- cessfiil, the government may 
cials who can claim overtime recruit sufficient musicians to 
for actual time .spent in secur- go round the country and 
ing the sapling and planting hold concerts at no cost to 
it. At this rate, a modest esti- the agriculturists, and the 
mate puts the increase in our scheme, it is believed, will 
tree wealth at 50 million pay for itself throu^ the 
trees in five years and soil increased yield brought 
erosion arrested at 5 million about, 
acres. SIS MANZI 








'‘Am I Not Taller V’ 



Dr. Kissinger has conceded that India is a major power. 


Bridging the Gap 

'J’HE average voter in our cumstances which need not steps behind. The weight tractors and others connect- 
locality is of the view be explained to those who tests reportedly carried out ed with the affair should 
that it would have been bet- are already familiar with the notwith-standing, one cannot have kept away from the 
ter for the City Fath^s of way public projects are ex- be too careful these days. The scene. In fact they could 
Delhi not to make too much ecuted, although some may Municipal authorities should have gone out of their res- 
noise about the coemonial prefer the ase of the word have just put in a note in the pective homes without leav- 
throwing open of the new murdered instead. papers to thc^effect that as ing any information behind 

Safdarjung fly-over to traflBc from, shall y/T say, 5-00 a.m. regarding their whereabouts 

on the October 20. The A wag has said that the on that Sunday, the trafiic for the next 24 hours so as 

achievement was hardly one choice of a Sunday for the could use that bridge-and not to be available to tax- 

to crow over. It has taken purpose was a thoughtful de- left it at that. Perhaps, payers, newsmen or even 

almost a year and a half Ion- dsion. On this day the it might as a precaution have radio and television people 

get to complete and it has traflBc is lightest. Even so, asked an ambulance or two who in any case can be 

cost very nearly twice as when we crossed the flly-over to stand by just in case any trusted not to ask awkward 

mudi as originally estimat- on our cycle, we asked the more of the cement-concrete questions, 

ed. In the process several friend sitting on the pillion columns folded up. The 

wor^rs were killed in dr- to get oflF and walk a few Counsellers, engineers, con- Instead, they chose to 
































make a song of it—with not Public Works Department, 
only a formal cuUing of the politely turned down the 
tape, but also a cultural pro- suggestion, partiailarly since 


Small is Big 


gramme to mark the occasion. 
Details of this programme 
have not been disclosc'd but 
it is understood that consis¬ 
tent with tilt' spirit of Dus- 
sehra, then just round the 
corner, a tableaux w^as dis¬ 
played depicting that scene 
from the Ramayana when' 
llanumaii and his army of 
monkeys (tlic (‘(luipmt'ut of 
our Sai)pers and Miners in 
those ancif'nt days) throw¬ 
ing a bridge across the 
straits to invadi' banka. A 
friend >vho is a ket'ii scholar 
of early history has told us 
that reading bt'tween the 
lines in some very early tt'xls 
of the epic he suspects that 
King Sugreeva suggeslc'd to 
Lord Rama that the cons- 
tniction of th(' bridge be en¬ 
trusted to some' approved 
contractor on ‘lowest tender 
basis but the omniscic'nt in¬ 
carnation of God, knowing 
the ways and delays of the 


the resourceful Hanuman had 
volunteered to just jump 
across with his officers and 
‘vanars*, bridge or no bridge. 
II is argument was that dur¬ 
ing international hoslililics, 
time was of the essence when 
jilaniiing an. attack. 

The last item of the cultu¬ 
ral fare w'as a patriotic cho¬ 
rus. The text, it appears, 
c'ould not be agreed upon in 
advance bc'twc'en the rival 
grenips of mc'mbers. At the 
function that morning the 
jiarty in power and (ho.se in 
(>l)posilion in the Municipal 
Corporation sang two differ- 
('iit songs simultaneously, 
c'aeh side trying lustily to 
drown the other, with the re¬ 
sult that the words could 
not be followed by the select 
and distinguished gathering, 
wdiich was pc’rhaps just as 
well. 

H. R. LUTHRA 


'pHE title is rather baffling, 
I concede. But, 1 am 
sure none will be undidy 
upset by this logical conun¬ 
drum, particularly when we 
have been fed, for quite 
some time now, with such 
conflicting statements by our 
elite leaders On the contr¬ 
ary, I expect the public to 
hail me for my streak of 
leadership, declare that I 
now belong to right royal 
company. 

I am, indeed, proud of our 
leaders who, in turn, are led 
by a noble lady, (whose 
YES MEN they are). I am 
proud of them mainly be¬ 
cause of their innate ability 
to give new meanings to 
words, to make even erudite 
dictionaries look obsolete, 
sterile and inaccurate. Which 
other nation can boast of lea- 
dears who have given a new 
connotation to the word, 
small, and made it assume 
gargantuau pro];)ortions? Anv 
other nation, endowed witn 
such great leadership, would 
have cried itself hoarse, its 
proud of having such talent¬ 
ed men at top level. But, we 
Indians, traditionally reticent, 
retiring and SMALL-minded, 
have failed to give our lea¬ 
ders the applause they de¬ 
serve. We are, indeed, guilty 
of gross ingratitude to the 


who had a sweet tooth criticis¬ 
ed the Finance Minister, pat 
came the reply. Tt^s a small 
price you pay for enjoying 
your sweet pleasures.’ \^en 
economists worked their way 
through the pile of facts and 
figures and concluded that 
the cost of living would go 
up by 25 per cent, the Fin¬ 
ance Minister merely shrugg¬ 
ed his shoulders and assert¬ 
ed, ‘Oh, no. TTie rise will be 
ra^er small. 

It was at the end of the 
year that we realised that 
price rise had been to 
the tune of 35 per cent and 
that the economists bad 
made ^n under-statement. 
The Finance Minister was 
ri^t. The rise was rather 
small, .only 35 per cent. For 
small, in official parlance, 
stands for ^Bi^. 

Recently, our benign Rail¬ 
way Minister, who has peo¬ 
ple’s interests ever at heart, 
showed that he can outshine 
the Finance Minister. He has 
hiked up passenger fares 
steeply. May be he is keen 
to protect us from the haz¬ 
ards of travel by ramsha¬ 
ckle, rickety rakes. The in¬ 
crease, of course, is rather 
small. It ranges from 25 per 
cent to 33 per cent. He has 
also raised freight charges. 
He feels these increases are 



grey eminences who have 
proved, time and again, that 
small is big. 

All the Finance Bills, pre¬ 
sented by successive Finan¬ 
ce Ministers, had tagged on 
fresh imposts on almost all 
articles of daily use, increas¬ 
ed the level of personal taxa¬ 
tion. Yet, every Finance Mi¬ 
nister had piously declared 
that the impact on the price 
index would be rather nnall. 
When the critics carped that 
the additional duties on sev¬ 
eral commodities would have 
far-readiing Impact, Ae 
Finance Minister, whoever 
he was, gave a tooth-paste- 
ad smile and said, *WelI, I 
am sure the price rise will be 
insignificant’ When an M.P. 


rather small. He is sure the 
people will not ^dge this 
small upward revision which 
is essential to keep the Rail¬ 
ways buoyant and stable. 
Which again proves mv con¬ 
tention mat small denotes 
big. 

No small revelation. Ob, 
sorry. That ou^t to read. 
Indeed a small revelation. 
And in the ecstasy of this 
divine revelation, I grab the 
old proverb which states, 
’All that glitters is not goldl’ 
twist it and come out with a 
brand new proverb, ’All that 
looks small is not all that 
small.* 

SMALL is BIG. Don’t you 


Shankar’s Weddy 






By Appointment Only 



J.P. has said that he is ready for talks with Mrs. Gandhi. 


Groves of Academe 


'pHEY call it Major University, 
a National Monument. 

But there are no vital beings, minds, souls: 
only extensive acreage. 

This hundred-thousand strong aggregation 
calls itself ^academic*. 

And yet these are Matter*s mere accretions, 
not living men and women. 

Their normal condition is but slumber, 
or the deeper swoon of death. 

Suddenly delirium tremens shoots 
thro* the slumbering hollows. 

Then you hear of strike, rally, bundh, dharna, 
and thunder teams with lightning. 

The fire-hungry demagogies and throaty 
ucise-makers ^er the Groves. 


Each orator roars louder than the rest, 
end the skies are rent with cries. 



Down, downi boom the passions of the mob; 
down, down! murdabadi down, down!. 

Quite a few Dons have mingled with the crowd; 
they too scream, splitting their lungs. 

The more sedate seniors (so named and 
salaried) prolong their sleep. 

Or move from committee to committee 
uith long snore-sessions between. 

When rarely they re stung to activity, 
they prepare their T.A. hills; 

Or they give a ring to Vidya Bhavan 
seeking a dejmtation. 

Are barricades going up everywhere 
on consecrated enclaves? 

Do the straying sheep ask for attention? 

But the dons have other cares. 
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News Feature 


iNCiNlOUS DB.LHI THIEFS FORGBD 
sPiciroeNS of siGNfiTuRes out of lbtters 

TanPLPlD lOiTH FROFOtOBiL Bones TO 
HeFRBUD BBNHS. JL 


\m 


ALBRrOeD RT ft MILLIONS GHOST RBTION CftRK 
THE DELHI Lt-GOVERNOR HftS ASKED THE 
OFFICIALS TO ELIMINATE THEM. 


r\^i 






A MOTHER DELIVERED HER SECOND CHILD 
THROUOH HER STOMACH AFTER THE FIRST 
NORM ft L DELIVERY. 

« ! 


ft DELHI SRftPE VENDOR MftS FINED 
ftND STOCK SEIZED ftS HE SOLD THEM 
UJHILE SftUATVNE. HIS 
LICENCE MAS FOR ft fflh, 

PEDLAR.^ 3* 
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Fall in 



Mr. Banwah vialted Bihar In a bid to help Congresamen organise a counter offensiTe against J.P’s movement. 


QNE of the problems 
which face officials 
whenever a VIP, either a 
foreign dignitary or a local 
potentate, has to be given a 
gift is to find out what ex¬ 
actly will please him or 
her. Instead of analysing 
the recipients individual 
tastes and inclination, they 
resort to establshed gifts 
like he replica in marble 
of the Taj or a miniature 
sculpture from Konarak or 
Khajuraho or an ornate 
silk sari spun by the mas¬ 
ter weavers of Kanjivaram 
or Banares. 

It is time we break away 
from the fetters of the past, 
show dynamism and origi¬ 
nality in the selection of 
a gift for the VIP.... gifts 
which will remind the re¬ 
ceiver of his chequered- 
past, of his glmrious achi¬ 
evements, of his unique 
successes. 

I fun sure the officials 


Ideal 

must be at it, tr 3 iwg to find 
out a suitable gift for Dr. 
Kissinger, the grand per¬ 
forming artist on the inter¬ 
national trapeze. 

There is a remote possi¬ 
bility of Chairman Mao 
paying an official visit to 
India. But in the quick¬ 
changing pattern of rela¬ 
tionship that mark the 
world today, one can’t write 
off a visit by Chairman 
Mao. When and if such a 
visit takes place, our pro¬ 
tocol division need not 
cudgel their brains to find 
a suitable gift for the com¬ 
munist leader. He would, 
I feel, appreciate an authen¬ 
tic copy of Mona Liza with 
her enigmatic smile, some¬ 
thing which he has success¬ 
fully adopted, ’ altered and 
acepted as part of his per¬ 
sonality. 

. .. 9 


Gifts 

Prime Minister Bhutto, 
may be visiting India in 
the near future. He has 
been blowng hot and cold 
but Hunza has satiated his 
apetite and put him in a 
better state of mind No¬ 
thing will give greater 
pleasure than a complete 
scientific paper, detailing 
the secrets of the bomb 
which we blasted in the 
Rajasthan desert in May. 

For our local potentates 
maqy of whom are step¬ 
ping into their seventy-fifth 
year of dotage or 50 years 
of continued service at the 
apex of power, whose sil¬ 
ver or golden jubilees are 
to be celebrated with gifts, 
I have a select list. A map 
of Ganga-Cauveiy link-up 
to Mr. Rao would be in 
order. It will make him 
feel that even though he is 


no longer heading the min¬ 
istry of Irrigation and Po¬ 
wer, his successors have 
still his grand plan in 
their mind. 

An English primer to 
our friend, the Sri Tul 
Mohan Ram, who got into 
a muddle recovery might 
be in order. Another gift 
which he might appreciate 
is an year’s subscription to 
the Hindi daily which he 
reads, with the special pro¬ 
viso that it should be air¬ 
lifted to him, wherever he 
might be. 

I do not know whether 
it is fair to look upon Ali 
Mastan as a VIP. But, in 
case he is to be treated as 
one, we can do no better 
than giving him a personal¬ 
ly drafted handbook on 
smuggling, written and re¬ 
vised by Daniel Walcott. 

V VIVEK lYER^ 
S NwMAer 11^ . 

























House is not a Home 


^HERE is a school of 
thought which enjoins 
tfiat you should make your¬ 
self thoroughly at home, 
whatever your temporary 
abode of life. Since life is a 
caravansarai, as cvanscent as 
the passage of the clouds 
across th(i skies, there is no 
such tiling as permanence in 
any case, so wliy not make 
the best of it? 

The exuberance of the 
newly-acquired wings of 
freedom adds to the zest of 
life. It is fun to soiu* on 
them. Th(‘rc is nothing like 
doing what comes naturally, 
irrespective of tlie venue, the 
time and what have you. 
Even laborious work such as 
that of passing irksome laws 
which no one? likes to obey 
anyhow' can he laced with 
moments of mirth and me'rri- 
ment. Anything, in short, to 
break the monotony of life. 

It is a pity that when this 
mood is translated into verse*, 
the ire of the Speaker should 
come into play, as happened 
some time back in the Vidhan 
Sabha in Haryana. It is a 
favourite past time in our 
country to indulge in clever¬ 
ly composed couplets at the 
least prov'oeation if only to 
establish a point or to win 
an inconvi'iiient argument. 
Should it, how(*v('r, be done 


on the floor of the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly? The honou¬ 
rable Member who wanted 
to sing and act in the House 
was roundly snubbed off. 
llie only concession made 
was that only one couplet 
would be permitted at a 
time. The rest would require 
the approval of the argiis- 
eyed Speaker. 

It w'ould be interesting to 
see American Senators and 
British Parliamentarians in¬ 
dulging in poetry on tlie 
floor of the House. Tlie 
muse was unfortunately si- 
lena’d for the time being 
and an erstwhile genius who 
could indulge in poetic ex¬ 
pressions despite the requi¬ 
site inspiration was denied 
the pleasure of being a bud¬ 
ding poet. 

The ban on acting similar¬ 
ly enjoined by the Speaker's 
fiat is another damper, for 
w'hat belter forum can one 
think of but the floor of the 
House to exliibit one's his¬ 
trionic abilities? It is a pity 
that the Shakespearean homi¬ 
ly about the world being a 
stage and all that should be 
so glibly ignored by modem 
Speakers by a mere wave of 
the hand. According to an 


A le^slator in another part The Crowning ignominy 
of India had expressed his comes from the decree which 
desire to have a go at the eyes askance at members 
lerpsichorean arts choosing habituated to have their forty 
the same venue. In the land winki often extended much 
of Kathak and Bharat Nat- beyong that limit. If Napo- 
yam, a simple r^uest of this lean could sleep on horse- 
nature could easily have been back while conducting the 
acceded to. Here again, the admirable Italian campaigns, 


reaction from the chair was 
stiff and nugatory. What is 
the fun of having a demo¬ 
cracy if one cannot even do 
a small dance number in its 
precincts? Remember: it was 
the temples which were the 
repositaries of the ancient 
dance forms. 

Nor is this a feature con¬ 
fined to India alone. From 
Malay came the news the 
other day that an Opposition 
member was expelled from 
the House for insisting on 
the dubious privilege of dan¬ 
cing on the floor of the 
House. When it came to a 


why can the M.P.s not do 
same while discharging some¬ 
what less onerous duties? 
After all, the atmosphere in 
the House is admirably suit¬ 
ed to the somnolent mood. 
What with well-upholstered 
chairs, fans and aircondition- 
ers liberally provided, ably 
supplemented by the dron¬ 
ing lullaby of never-ending 
speeches made in the House, 
the tired, overworked mem¬ 
bers deprived of their sleep 
at home cannot but help 
making up for lost time in 
the House. If I am not mis¬ 
taken, the same problem 


show-down with his own plagues the House of Lords 
party on the issue, he prefer- not too infre-quently! 


red to resign rather than to 
give up his favourite pastime 
of a dance form called 
7oget' in Malaysia. 

The sartorial jnelange is 


What unfortunately splin¬ 
ters the sweet slumber is the 
deafening performance of 
some other members who 
indulge in table thumping, 


another thing bothering our shouting at the top of their 
legislators. In a land suffer- voices and doing everything 
ing from a multiplicity of in their powers to catch the 


Indian Parliamentary dictum, provinces, different religions, eyes of the sphinx-like Spea- 


thero must be no floor shows 
on th(* floor of the House! 



ker. It is indeed fortunate 
that sickly, feeble Prime Mi¬ 
nisters of the genre of Pitt 
die Younger are not any¬ 
where near the scene here 
or else they would never have 
been heard over the din and 
the bustle. What is discon¬ 
certing is the abrupt cessa¬ 
tion of snoring from the gen¬ 
tlemen who indulge in it 


/ o 


'^There has been an unexpected development. Someone 
has removed the foundation stone and sold it at a huge 
proEt. You have now to inangorate a probe.'* 


Shankar's 


varying climatic conditions 
and all that, there is a pro¬ 
liferation of dresses. The 
conventional suits and Nehru 
jackets, vie with plebian kur- 
tas and pajamas, to say no¬ 
thing of the transparent but 
ever so cool dhotis. Various 
varieties of colourful femi¬ 
nine attire add to the confu¬ 
sion. Thus do you express 
your personality in a myriad ever so vigorously! 
ways and get way with it. The Britisher proudly, pro- 
Perhaps a not-so-dignified claimed Aat every £ngl^- 
mode of behaviour is the man’s home was his castle, 
habit of beetle chewing in Inside the sanctum sancto- 
the House. "Not in keeping rum of the home, he was his 
with the dimiity of t^ own lord and master and 
House,” was me august ml- could do what he liked, 
ing given by one Chaimian Changing the idea some* 
in an Assembly the oibet what, we may well say that 
day. 'The member ooncem- every (elec^-ncmiinated} 
ed was stronf^y advised to Indian’s home is in the 
go out of the House and spit House, 
out before resuming nis 

speedb. . R, T . „ 





Burra Memsahib 


husband was always ‘Not thaJ I grudged liim 
^ ^ very particular about his freedom poor dear. Be- 
where we stayed when we sides, 1 was used to being 

went on leave. YToiow_ left alone. All those non- 

not too many of these com- family stations on the fronti- 
mercial types about the er, Bazmak, Bannu, Landi 
place, flinging their weight Kotal, the lot, while I stayed 
around. Bags of money but in Peshawar. And again dur- 
no breeding, no background.” ing the war the Second War, 

I mean. I was a little girl in 
I suppressed a smile. 1 pigtails at the time of the 
had been one of ‘these com- first.” 
inercial types* for close on 

30 years, but I don't remem- She made a sound behind 
her the 1)ags of money.* her Japanese fan, something 
There hadn’t been any, with like a cross between a sing- 
tax deductions at source* «er and a whinny. I tried 
and three of my four daugh- hard to picture her as a little 
ters up at a hill school. girl in pigtails, all fourteen 

stone of her. It just didn’t 



*‘And it had to be some¬ 
where he could get his golf 
and his riding,” she continu¬ 
ed, nodding her head, her 
three chins wobbling with 
the movement. “I never used 
to see him from early morn¬ 
ing till late evening. I re¬ 
member the time up at Gul- 
marg. He had his cronies 
there, chaps from Sandhurst 
and Woolwich, of course. 
They’d just disappear at 
first light on their hired pon¬ 
ies. Back for breakfast, then 
out on the golf course. Back 
for lunch, then away to the 
club where they’d sit in the 
men’s lounge, swopping 
yarns. Another round of golf 
in the afternoon. 


seem possible. 

“Mind you,” she went on. 
‘'He was an exceedingly 
handsome man. Looked after 
his figure. Yknow, even 
after he got a staff job, sitt 
ing behind a desk at A.H.Q. 
Any other woman would 
have been jealous, with all 
those young females, junior 
ofificers’ wives, trying to make 
up to him. But I never lost 
any sleep o’er it. Not even 
when he said he’d been forc¬ 
ed to take a WAACI, or 
whatever they called those 
girls in uniform, as his sec¬ 
retary. It was because of the 
highly confidential stuff he 
handled, he told me. Of 


*'The name Pisa does not sound Indian. Bui 1 am 
sure this was done by an Indian contractor." 


course, I trusted him impli¬ 
citly. 

“He was such an honour¬ 
able man, a gentleman to 
his fingertips. But you can 
never be too sure about these 
‘popsies.’ Isn’t that what you 
call ’em? After all, a good- 
looking man. Lockea up 
with him six hours a day, 
and often longer, when he 


had to stay late. Yknow, 
with all itxose despatches 
coming in from operational 
areas. And you know what 
these girls are. Do anything 
to get on. Even try to black¬ 
mail a man. So I wasn’t tak¬ 
ing any chances.’ 

“What did you do?” I ask¬ 
ed, “to, er, avoid any risk to 
the General?” 


fteiieye in 

PEAcg... 
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“The obvious thing, of 
course,” she said. “I happen¬ 
ed to know the M.S. rather 
well. So I collared him at 
the Delhi Gymkhana one 
evening and the next thing 
that happened was that my 
husband was transferred to 
an operational area, as a half¬ 
colonel. I insisted on the pro¬ 
motion, naturally.” 

I had never met her late 
husband, the General. But I 
could visualize his saying his 
last farewell to this world 
He must have said it with a 
gentle smile on his lips, and 
a deep sigh of relief. 
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M/t. CMAVAN ANP 

^Snn ^?/^^^^u'T PHOPOSBD TO &^T UP AN 

/NDO- U. S. JOINT COMMISSION. 
they HAVE JOINTLY LAID AN EGG, 

BUT WHO'LL HATCH ITp 



THE PRESENT SCARCITYi:i 
MAN-MADE, SAYS JAG JIVAN RAM, 
^ EAT LESS. PLEASE. 


ghafoor feels safe 
WITH MISHKA'S SUPPORT. 
SACK THE RIGHT HORSE. 
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Psychiatric Palmist 


■nAMASWAMY the itenerant 
palmist is unique in his 
extrasensory perception of the 
beautiful and sublime even in 
the most slimy of the species. 

^ The fellows who extend a palm 
to him go home whistling a 
tune for the glorious future 
that is just round the comer 
though a MISA hound may 
grab them at the comer. It 
is the hope-givers like him who 
keep the doctor away and not 
the fabled apple. He dropped 
in on a Sunday when 1 was in 
a fix as to the colour of the 
mood 1 was in; a brown study 
or a thunder cloud. 

“Ah! you aren’t very bright 
today, .nobody is.said he for 
a cheerful opening in a new 
role I have never seen him 
play. It was something as 
strange as Pran being all goody- 
goody in some pictures. 

“According to your last pre¬ 
diction 1 should be making 
around 10000 by this time but 
look at me ..not even ..all 
right I won’t tell you.. ” 

“Do you think making money 
will put a perpetual smile on 


your face? How wrong you are! 
I thought that you were a little 
less material than all those 
lawmen 1 have known..” He 
looked disappointed that he 
had overestimated me, not my 
prognosticated fabulous income. 

“Sorry to let you down... I 
think it is very convenient to 
have a little money now and 
then though not the dream of 
a 10000...” 

“All those pillars of society 
who have been nabbed by the 
MISA had made crores, but 
look at them now... money 
isn’t everything, .honesty, kind¬ 
ness and truth..’’ 

“All right did you tell me 
the truth about the 10000?” 

“You can rely on me.. you 
will one day..though it may 
be delayed by some months 
from my original prediction.. 
these days the stars don’t be¬ 
have well and..let me see your 
palm..there may be changes..” 

I extended the palm. He 
took out his magnifying glass 
and after a 10-minute inspec- 
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tlon all but shouted ’Eureka’. 
The smile was back and it in- 
fected me into wearing it for 
the first time that day. 

“You are not going to earn 
10000 a month ever..” the 
smile deepened. 

“Why should that make you 
happy? It should make you 
feel ashamed that you had me 
fooled for the last three years; 
it is like stealing a biscuit from 
a baby.” 

“How can you earn it when 
they don’t pay more than 3500 
to judges!” 

“Which law says that law¬ 
yers can’t earn more than the 
salary of the judges? Then 
there will be only a trickle of 
fellows taking to law..” 

“It need not worry you for 
a long, .now look at that fate 
line and the rectangle on the 
mount of Jupiter and the sun 
line ..do you think the combi¬ 
nation is just thrown helter- 
skelter so that you can earn a 
silly 10000 and pay 7000 of it 
to the income tax man? No. 
This hand belongs to a judge.” 

“Nonsense, Ramaswamy, it 
belongs to me.” 

“From now I think I should 
call you ’sir’. Sir, you are 
going to be a judge of this 
court, .within three years, .or 
I am deadman.” I thought I 
could sec a shroud instead of 
a halo around him. 

“What blasphemy..a judge,, 
my God! I think you are mad” 
was my weak reply. 

“Why not..can’t you judge 
can't you..?” 

“I can’t'even judge myself., 
but that’s not the thing, .the 
Prime minister doesn’t know 
me personally, .nor does the 
chief minister or the chief 
justice or the governor or even 
a corporation councillor..” 

“When the time comes you 
will find yourself a member of 
the ruling party and that la 
your passport to judgeship,.” 

“You make me laugh Rame* 
swamy, 1 am not even a petty 
law officer . .that’s the usual 
queue for the bench; it is too 
fantastic; you are pulUng my 


leg as you did with that income 
story. 

“I can’t help it if you tum 
it down as some people have 
done; but the offer is coming 
or I am a Chinaman..” 

“You may be*a Chinaman or 
worse but there has never been 
an offer to lawyers for as long 
as I can remember.. .it is all a 
question of who is more profi¬ 
cient in lobbying and you know 
jolly well that I haven’t any 
chap to do it for me; not even 
a father-in-law for a judge... 
so both of your predictions are 
nonsense.. .only one thing re¬ 
mains. .what about the bunglow 
that was to house me by the 
end of 1974? I am short only 
by 80Ck)0 for the scheme that 
costs 80000 and I must get it 
from Masthan or Bhakia to 
make you a non-liar, but those 
benefactors are in jail..” 

“I told you everything has 
gone wrong . .there may be a 
slight delay, .okay, you don’t 
have to pay me anything now. 
I will come to your chambers 
in two years and get the fee 
for correct prediction, .good¬ 
bye ‘My lord*...” 

Who wouldn’t be pleased to 
be called that! Even a Nax- 
alite would. My ecstacy didn’t 
infect the practical wife, who 
in her subtle art of pricking 
bubbles is unparalleled. She 
merely said that Ramaswamy 
had predicted that Krishna- 
moorthy Kodachakram Pillai 
and Kottakoran would be judges 
in the next ten months. 

“But that’s impossible, .there 
aren’t enough vacancies.. be¬ 
sides, the last guy has not even 
put in the minimum 10 years 
in the bar..” 

“Not Ramaswamy’s fault., 
the palms^ say so..he isn’t 
God...” 

“What do you say about my 
chances..?” The psydiiatrist 
had sown the seed. 

“Let us prove him wrbng.. 
besides how on earth are we 
to live on a measly 85007 Let 
us live honestly, with Jdadness 

and truth.” She 

scored a buirs^e, 

M. A. SADANANO 


Shankar^s Weddy 
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Catching a Bus 



Smugglers Must Be Hanged 


'J’HEY made quite a gay 
multicoloured crowd in 
the canteen, the young Rot- 
tingbrainians. Many of them 
had tall glasses of chilled 
beer before them on their 
tables. Not that they liked 
or enjoyed chilled be^; you 
couldn’t be considered a 
true-blue university student 
unless you shoved a glass of 
the stuff down die hatch 
everyday. Of course, this 
chilled beer wasn*t called 
chilled beer in the canteen. 
It nidaiained spedal 


lemonade. What was order¬ 
ed was special lemonade, 
and what was supplied as 
special lemonade was chilled 
beer. The arrangement suit¬ 
ed all parties concerned. 

“Cut your Biology class, 
didn’t you?” A asked B, sha¬ 
king his long hair back' and 
taking a puff at his fag. 

“Botany,” B replied, sip- 
ptaig his chilled beer and 
making a wry face. “The 
Botany profs dreadful bore. 
Just quack'^uack-quadcs on. 


Never gives any useful notes. 
What class did you cut?” 

“Western Civilisation. 
Couldn’t stand the profs tie. 
The man has only two out¬ 
moded ties and goes on wea¬ 
ring them alternately.” 

“The Botany man has only 
two badly stitched suits. I’ve 
marked Ae fact. Well, when 
are these beggars going to 
dictate likely questions to 
us? The prelim’s fast ap- 
proadimg.” 









“Shortly, the General Se¬ 
cretary says.” 

"Good. And Tm told the 
Gen. Sec.’s asked the Prin¬ 
cipal to send us all up to the 
varsity exam, regardless of 
our performance at the pre¬ 
lim.” 

‘Tile Principal will joDy 
well have to obey the gen 
sec,” A declared emphati¬ 
cally, throwing his half- 
smoked cigarette at the ele¬ 
phant-bottoms of a nearby 
girl. 
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“You wish to be killed?” 
the girl laughed good-humou- 
redly, crushing the cigarette 
under her high-platform 
shoes. 

“I wish to be kissed,” A 
laughed back. 

“Wliy did you fling the fag 
at me?” 

“Youre we*aring .smuggled 
things, dearie. All smuggled 
affairs—from your perfume 
to your platforms.” 

“How about that watch of 
yours, and those stretchlon 
bell-bottoms of yours, and 
that pen of yours?’' 

“Ninety-five per cent of 
what were all having on us 
h(Tc is smuggled goods,” 
shouted C, an imported tran¬ 
sistor glued to his ear. 

“We aren't to blame,” said 
A. 

“Tlien who is?” C wanted 
to know. 

“The smuggler,” chipped 
inD, a student of economics 
and, therefore, tlie canteen 
authority on all such matters. 

“And not the buyer of 


smuggled goods?” C dared 
to challenge the authority. 

“Certainly not,” yapped D. 

“And why not?” 

“Because its the tempter 
who's the really and truly 
guilty party, not the tempt¬ 
ed; and the smuggler is the 
tempter; the buyer is merely 
the tempted.” 

“That's sound logic,” aflBrm- 
ed E who'd got started on 
his logic guide-book. 

‘Til the eyes of the law, all 
those who are concerned in 
any way with smuggling are 
equally guilty,” orated C 
whose aim in life was to be 
a lawyer. 

“Law is an ass,” D repeat¬ 
ed statement, and thought 
h('*d clinched the argument. 

“That’s no reason why we 
should all be asses,” C stuck 
to his guns. 

“Leave the buyer of smug¬ 
gled goods alone for the mo¬ 
ment,” went on D. “He'll 
automatically disappear when 
the smuggler disappears.” 

“And how will the smug¬ 


gler disappear?^ 

"Well, they’ve arrested 
dozens of top smugglers, 
haven’t they? Those smug¬ 
glers must be hanged.“ 

“They must all be hanged- 
smugglers, foreign exchange 
racketeers, blackmarketeers, 
and suchlike; mercilessly 
hanged.” 

"Or shot. It would be 
better if they were publicly 
shot. They’ve ruined the 
country. Traitors. Princely 
living on one hand, and star¬ 
vation deaths on the other.” 

"How about the various 
authorities who’re supposed 
to put down crime, and who 
shut their eyes to these cri¬ 
mes all these many years? 
But I’m afraid they’d tech¬ 
nical difficulties.” and C look¬ 
ed very wise and knowing. 

‘Technical difficulties be 
jiggered,” D sizzled. "You 
cant have such crimes on 
such scales unless' bribery 
and corruption have bought 
up the entire law-enforcing 
machinery, see?” 

“Then leave tlie smuggler 
alone for the moment,” sug¬ 
gested C. "He’ll automati¬ 
cally disappear when this 
machinery disappears. Shoot 


beginning, and most of them 
don’t even know what they're 
buying.” 

“Correct,” trilled the girl 
in elephant-bottoms. 

"Down with smugglers!” 
came a chorus. “Down with 
the aiders and abettors of 
smugglingl” » 

"Hang them all I Shoot 
them publiclyl” came an¬ 
other chorus. 

“Ladies and gentlemen!” 
rose a deep nimbling voice, 
and a man stood at an. inner 
door of the canteen. He was 
a big bulky giant of a man, 
but he was clad in hand- 
woven, handspun and hand- 
stitched khadi, and he stood 
a little bent before the can¬ 
teen habitues, his hands fold¬ 
ed prayerfully. He was D's 
father. 

“Father!” cried out D 
“You here?” 

"Quiet, son,” the father 
sounded like some great sub¬ 
terranean disturbance. "Now 
young ladies and gentlemen. 

I have a vast and varied 
consignment of the latest im¬ 
ported goods specially meant 
for you in the adjoining hall. 
Guaranteed foreign products.. 
Rock-bottom prices. Comc' 



“Among the incriminating documents we discovered the title 
deeds for one medical college seat, currently valued at 

Rs 12,000.’’ 


the machinery publicly, and 
everything will be all right.” 

"Spot out the individuals 
loading up that machinery 
and shoot them first, then 
the smugglers,” A boomed. 

"That’s absolutely logical,” 
pronounced E, the profound 
student of logic. "Stands to 
reason, and you know, logic 
is the science of reasoning. 
First those who connive at 
smuggling and profit by it; 
then the smugglers tfiem- 
selves; the buyers must be 
left alone for they represent 
the end of the story, not the 


one, come all.” 

They all got tangled up in 
a terrific scramble to grab 
things for themselves. Tbcy 
crowded into the hall. They 
paid good money for their 
choices. They went home, 
sending up whoops of wild 
delight. 

The discovery came a few 
days later. The goods were 
faked ones, locally manufac¬ 
tured, exact copies of the; 
originals. And the swindled 
maintained the silence of the 
swindled. 

M. A. MAZMUDAR 
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An Amateur Artiste 


T AST month, the Recrea- 
tionj Club of our depart¬ 
ment organised the stage 
performance of a popular 
Hindi play for the benefit of 
the memWs of the staff in 
our department. I was the 
secretary of the club. So I 
accompanied anoth^ official 
of the club to discuss terms 
with the director of the 
drama association, who ind- 
dcnitally also played the 
niale mA in die play. 

Mr. X, the director, was a 
cultured and suave person 
and he reodved us cordially 
and offer^ us tea. Inevi¬ 
tably, the discu^ion soon 
drifti^' to his role in the 
play . . he pa^natdy 


took up the theme. We heaved a sigh of re- 

‘Wefi, Mr. Singh,” he ad- lief. However, as we pro- 
dressed me, ^et me tell you ceeded to finish our tea, he 
my role is intensely emotion- continued to rehearse his 
al. I have to face the un- role before us. It appeared 


happy situation, where I 
come to know that my wife, 
whom I dearly lov^ was 
faithless to me. My hopes 
were dashed....” Even as 
be uttered these words, he 
fell down from the sofa with 


discourteous to check him, 
as he enthusiastically gestur¬ 
ed with his hands, face and 
eyes, at the same time modu¬ 
lating his voice according to 
the , occasion, as if he were 
on the stage itself. And then 


a big thud. We were almost he said, *^ere is a scene 
startled and extended our where I throw away my cup 
hands to raise him, but he of tea... .^ As he rais^ his 
stood up presently and add- cup to match his words, I 
ed gleefully,** No need to felt this was the limit and 
worry. I was ody enacting physically halted his out- 
the scene. I thus fall down stretdied hand in mid- 
from the sofa literally in the sweep. We tried to bring 
]^y....” him round to discuss the 


terms, but he was so much 
involved in his role that he 
continued in the same strain, 
"In one scene I slap my wife 
with all my might to register 
my protest....” And again 
I nad to check him from en¬ 
acting the scene. 

It took us nearly an hour 
to bring him to discuss the 
question of payment to the 
participants. But once he was 
seized of the subject, he was 
quite unemotional and ada¬ 
mant about the money part 
We agreed to his proposals, 
fearing that further bargain¬ 
ing might entail the prospect 
of his relapsing into the re¬ 
hearsal spree. 

K. V. SURJEET SINGH 

8 NovemlNHr 18V4 











Burrowing Blonde 


‘‘CETBACK will not affect 

‘^dialogue with Abdullah” 
“UK-US talks on Indian 
Ocean area.” “Punjab re¬ 
sumes state trading in 
wheat.” “Soviet N-test ex¬ 
plodes the Kissinger thesis.” 
“Capital to have statues of 
several leaders.” “Motor part 
dealer found strangled.” 

If you have a sharp eye 
and haven’t entirely lost your 
sense of humour you can still 
enjoy your morning cup of 
tea as you straiglitcn out the 
pages of your "esteemed 
daily” even though you read 
that the Delhi Corporation 
plans to spend about Rs. 15 
lakhs on statues of departed 


leaders while the living citi¬ 
zens have to go without seve¬ 
ral basic necessities. 

It is refreshing, for (exam¬ 
ple, to turn from the under¬ 
ground activities of smug¬ 
glers still outside the net to 
those of a luxury-loving 
blonde who has hit the h(*ad- 
lines in England. 

According to a report in a 
London newspaper she plans 
to stay buried in a coffin for 
100 days which will be ex¬ 
actly 39 days more than the 
record for such a caper at 
present held by an Irish bar¬ 
man by the name of Mike 
Meaney. 



Keeping youf policy alive is in your 
interest and that of your family— 






Pay your premium 
on PAY DAY Itself. 









"No we didn’t go to Tinipati. The sport in oil prices forced 
U8 to do this.” 


“Mrs. Emma Smith”, said 
the report, ”a miner's wife, 
had a last meal of roast beef 
and rice pudding before she 
was lowered inside the coffin 
into a grave in the local 
amusement park,” 

Being British, of course, 
had a lot to do with the 
menu. Her last meal couldn’t 
possibly have consisted of 
coffee and douglimits or 
Vodka and caviar. I was im¬ 
mediately reminded of the 
outposts-of-the-empire men 
who once used to sit down 
to a solitary meal in an 
Indian dak bungalow wear¬ 
ing a black tie and cummer¬ 
bund. 

And unlike our own hun¬ 
ger-strikers, fire walkers and 
nail swallowers, the Skegness 
blonde does not believe in 
unnecessary mortification of 
the flesh. 

Her air-conditioned coffin 
has a comfortable bedding 
and is fitted with a light and 
a two-way radio. Her morn- 
ing papers are to be deliver¬ 
ed to her through a tube 
along with her breakfast 
which, presumably, will be 
ham and eggs or liver and 
bacon followed by toast and 
marmalade, the Jot to be 
washed down with tea or 
coffee. 

If there are people who 
having read the same report 
shrugged off Mrs. Smith as 
just another crank, let them 
* 


recall that even that wise old 
man Diogenes once climbed 
into a tub and decided to 
?tay there, without the bene¬ 
fit of hot and cold water, 
merely to demonstrate his 
ideal of a simple life. 

Let the scoffers also take 
into account the sense of 
frustration that must be set 
a man or a woman who 
bears a name like ‘Smith*. It 
is as common as 
the London telephone direc¬ 
tory. Some try to live it 
down by attaching a handle 
to it as in “Berkeley-Smith" 
or in “Armstrong-Jones.” 
Others, less pompous, are 
content with altering the 
.spelling to “Smythe”. 'There 
was a Wodehouse character 
who called himself “Psmith*’ 
but he had to keep telling 
everyone that the TP” was 
silent 

I see nothing odd in Mrs 
Smith’s attempt to be jusi 
that little different from all 
the other Smiths. But then 
Tm no James Bond. He was 
used to meeting blondes in 
all sort^of delightfully dan¬ 
gerous situations. He could 
cope with a bikini-clad 
blonde spy swimming under¬ 
water with his death war 
rant in her “follow mt” 
smile. He wouldn’t ha\'< 
known what to do about a 
blonde who decides to 
underground In a coffin tha’ 
wasn’t built for two. 


Shankar's Weekly 


WOMEN’S PAGE 


Computer at Home 




tF imagination can travel KC in the English medium 
quicker than sound, it is private school and costing 
the sucessful housewife that his parents Rs. 75 in the 
has this wonderful faculty bargain, makes a late-re- 
today. For many factors, membered demand for 
price rise, non availability Re. 1-25 ps for the October 
(il food stuffs, the poor pur- Fete in the school. This 
( hasing power of the rupee, is duly dished out of the 
and, oddly enough, a pen- Rs.lO and fresh calcula- 
chant for better standards tion made for the shopping, 
of living—all these have And when later on the but- 
combined to make a com- ter-wallah refuses the Rs2 
puter out of her. She is note because it has a hole 
training herself to do men- in the centre, the human 
tal arithmetic faster than computer gets to work 
any mathematical prodigy, again and, with no bus run- 
Ilalf kilo rice—Rs.3, quar- ning on account of a lightn- 
ler kilo butter—Rs. 4, bus ing strike by the conduc- 
fare to the market and tors, the lady is forced to 
back— 75 paise, 50 paise tabu an autorickshaw, which 
worth of groundnuts, 5 she does, mumbling basic 
paise for the bUnd beggar arithmetic aU the while, 
at the bus stop (with a And yet, wonder of wonders 
'fprayer that the Almighty she manages to retain a 
notes the act of charity!) one rupee note in her purse! 
70 paise for bananas and 

Rel in the handbag—aU No housewife today can 
out of Rs. 10—and possibly, complain of boredom or 
a little bargaining here and Isck of excitement in her 
there might save me 25 i>*^ngs 

paise for salt—all this re- particular type of 

ckoning is done between challenge for her to face, 
donning the sari and fishing Today it’s the milk the 
out the shopping basket! van has had a breakdown 

—^tomorrow it’s the water 
Meantime, the littlest of —^the pump is under repair 
the family attending lower —and yet another da.y it’s 
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‘^Remember my last tip. If you don’t succeed cry, cry 
and cry again.” 


the electricity—the workers ground for Problem no: 2 
are on strike. And on a when she announces that 
day when all these happen whenever the weather turns 
to be in order, the maid cold, even if it is only a 
servant decides to elope nip in the air. she has to 
with the gardener, leaving get into bed because of her 
the lady of the house to rheumatic pains! But no 
grapple with a tubful of un- modern housewife worth 
washed clothes and a sink- her salt is cowed down by 
ful of used vessels, not to such trivialities. There are 
speak of a garden full of pills and unguents for ex- 
drooping unwatered plants! actly such aches and she 
This particular problem keeps by a stock for the 
with a capital P calls for winter months. Therefore, 
the exercise of all the men- come December, the old 
tal and physical powers the maidservant is free of in¬ 
housewife is mistrees of, disposition and her mistress 
for ’discovering’ a good heaves a sigh of relief and 
maidservant these days is pats herself on the back for 
an ordeal equal to or more her resourcefulness. The 
difficult' than netting an household is running on an 
'eligible bachelor’. even keel and life promises 

at last to be tension-free 
Finally, in answer to and pleasent—that is, till 
frantic appeals, mamma the next price hike, scuttl- 
sends one from the village ing of goods into the go- 
home. She is neat, tidy, downs and increased railway 
honest, religious—^but all fares! 
unwittingly prepares the 




u 
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YOUTH 


Say Cheese 



*•1 am not a smuggler. There fg gome MISAnderstanding/’ 


^IIEN I was in my cbild- smiles were j^cnuiiie smiles? 

hood and the profession Spread over the fac(‘, somc- 
of str(*et-eorn(*r photography times turning into generous 
was in its youth, th(' inyste- j;riiis, tlu^se smiles went half 
rious eharaeliT peeping the way beyond an ear-to- 
Ihroiigh a head gear of blaek ear-grin lo become a laugh, 
cloth from behind a liuge 11u‘re wen* smiles and 
camera always said, “Isinile smil(*s. A suppressed spasm 
please!” before clicking the f)f laughter, an ironical 
button. ‘Ismile in the* UP smile, a smile superimposed 
brand of Indian English and upon a smik', a diplomatic 
‘smile* in the Queeifs Eng- twitcliing of the two corners 
lish was a mystic and mys- nf tlie mouth into a .shade of 
terions word for mc' then as a smile. It was probably in 
it is now—and I have often those good old days that 

wondered what has happen- smile \^'as considered the' only 
cd to the world today. Ev(*ry thing that went the farthest 
one looks a morose human towards making life worth 
atiiomatism with a bull dog- while. It cost the least and Vi('tnam, a small child whose smile on a particular man 

gisli siK’er permancmtlv fixed did tlu' most. I n'member P^trents had been killed also seated opposite him. This 

on tli(> fatr. an old man tilling mo that showc>d a reluctance to smile, T’ 

In short wi* have forgolton the most ch'prt'ssing of all finally agrec‘d to pull himself^drawn 

th(» art of .smiling! davs is that the one which back the corners of his lips jjjj. smile. First the corn- 

Nohody smil(‘s. Tlie con- one faik'd to smile. show that his teeth had ers of his lips twitched. He 

ductt)r gives you a ticket The* widely publicised case b('en knocked out by a shell, wanted to disapprove, buV 
with bad grace; the counter of a boy who was kept for crores of smileless 

girl weleornt's yon to the 14 years in a clo.set is still Indians are probably the * looked"^d1agonaUy 

shop with a straight face; th(' fresh. W hen he w'as re- collective personification of across the compartment until 

office clerk ignores your leased by the police, they ^bc Vietnamese boy—with ho found a face as coercibk' 

greetings and looks up w4th considered it their first duty ^beir teeth knocked out. The as his own, to whiA he pas- 

a tired face; even the friend- to teach him to smik^ Tie, exemption are children on- The third lega- 

ly postman dispenses your however, wuldn't learn the ^ drunkards. My firs4^'iiltimateIy^™c«pteH 

mail by throwing it with an art he had nnk^arnt during ^on Sachin smiles like a chc- gratuitous grimace, and 
indecent haste, without as the long years of his capti- ^^he and I often w^ondcr then wiped it off on some 

much as a drawing hack of vitv. And this was inspitc ''^bere this smile comes from, one else. And so on, I sup- 

the comers of his lips. of .swee t smiles beamed at Well, children are children POse, till the whole com-^ 

Gone are the days when him from all sid(\s. And in unless their teeth are ^ o i lo k 

knocked out by a cruel war ^ow don'i ask me who 
waged by adults, they will was the drunk. It could have 

continue to smile. been a child. You see, to , 

Drunkards, too, have a re-lf^arn the art of smiling. 

special laurel to win in the w^at we nwd t^y, is a 
vr rv. number ,.of children and 

battle of smiles. Once on a smugglers with their smiles 

suburban train in Bombay, and an equally good num* 

I saw a drunk reeking of ber of drunk commuters 

home-brew sitting quietly, their silly smiles to 
After a while he started ^ecHon. Or 

™.i.ng-yc. )u,, 

the tired coaservative types of duty behind an andeni 
going back home from dieir camera on die roadside say-..^ 
back-breaking jobs. Even- in iiis inimitable U.P 
tuaUy, after others avoided EngKsh: “Ismlk pUsaser 
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looking at him, he fixed his ,SATYAPAt,,,^AJ|P 




Going Places 

^RAVELLING is a fever education, one can sit in a 
that seizes one like a remote island in the Pacific 
great driving force and then Ocean and imagine a scene 
the victim must pack his bag in a New York street. Even 
and baggage and wander in the burning heat of desert 
miles and miles over earth, sands, a person can recall 
sky and water. It is a call to his mind the chill of a 
that must be answered, a re- polar winter. So have we de- 
stlessness that keeps a per- veloped our mental faculties 
son moving like one possess- that we can even imagine 
ed. And not a few of us suf- something that has never 
fer from these paroxysms of been, like the robots ruling 
motion. This inherent need the world, or a creature with 
of the human being, over the quadruple heads, 
years, gave birth to the vari¬ 
ous means of transport, sim- Soon the rising fares would 
pier in the beginning as his make all the means of trans- 
movements were restricted port out of a common man’s 
over a smaller area. But with reach. As a protection 



the expansion of liis know¬ 
ledge and view, he needed 
faster and more complicated 
vehicles to carry him far and 
wide over large stretches of 
land, water and air. So, the 
inventions of trains, automo¬ 
biles, ships and aeroplanes 
came about. 

' But in these difiBcult days 
the compidsive travellers are 


against such a day we must 
cultivate our faculty of 
travelling mentally. Not a 
very difficult task once you 
develop the habit. And 
why not? Did not R.L. 
Stevenson travel irientally 
when he wrote ‘Treasure Is¬ 
land?” Lewis Carrol’s mental 
journey 'Through the Look¬ 
ing Class” has added a glori¬ 
ous page to the English 


of the people you visit nor 
are you required to seek the 
aid of an interpreter because 
you can make your hosts 
speak your language (or any 
language for that matter). 
You can have a first-person 
interview with a king or 
president or imagine a royal 
welcome with all the elites at 
your service. 


and one may travel far and 
wide without having to buy 
a ticket or exerting oneself 
physically. So why not make 
use of our fertile imagination 
and frustrate the efforts of 
the government? Sooner or 
later this efficient machinery 
would get scent of our secret 
escapades and levy a tax cm 
human imagination. 


having a hard time cutting literature. Our ancient sages The mind knows no bounds MANJU BHATTACHARYA 
their needs to suit their over- journeyed in the three worlds 

powering urge. The govern- while they sat in deep medi-, .—— 


ment is always contriving to tation. We have numerous 
turn any human need to in- such examples of mental 
crease its revenues. And travel back and forth, 
what can suit it better than 

to raise the fares of transport. There are many advant- 
Besides, the scarcity of petro- ages in travelling mentally, 
leum, gas and power also First the traveller is saved 
provide excellent grounds the bumps and jolts of our 
hr increased fares. Even actual journey, the conse- 
buffaloes and horses cost quent back-acmes from sitt- 
more (and eat more). It is ing for hours in an uncom- 
difficult to replace the pun- fortable travelling-car. There 
ctured tyres of a bicyde, is no harassment by cus- 
what of buying one! Hie toms and excise officials and 
only option left to man is no fear of being found with 
his God-given means of trans- contraband goods. Also there 
port—his own two legs. But are no risks of being hijack- 
those, too, have grown weak ed to far-off lands, no fears 
and incompetent ^ou^ of meeting a violent and pa- 
years of disuse, bless our thetic end by a derailment or 
scientific progress. aeddent, no nightmares of a 

ship-wredc. Seen from the 
But with a weakening , of inner ^e, the sl^-scrapers 
our physliml faculties. It can- look taller, the Eiffel Tower 
not be denied that our men- more elegant and the valleys 
tal facilities have developed of, Switzerland greener and 
by leaps and bounds. We more beautiful than reality, 
can read and write, think In mental travel you do not 
and jlmaidne. With proper have to know the language 
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Polish Film Festival 


wcck-lon^ festival oi 
Polish films, Inini^ held 
ill the eapital eiirri’iitly, 
highlights the ])reseiit state 
of lh(' iiidiislry which at one 
time was competing with the 
Czech cinema for lop artis¬ 
tic posilion in Eastern 
Europt*. Tli(‘re has bc’cn a 
notieeabh' change iu the* 
quality of Polish cinema in 
the sevemtii's and, unlike* tlie 
C/eehs, and de'spite* the* flight 
of top-ranking Polish film- 
inakeTs to the west, some new 
talent has d(’\eIoped in 
Poland to continue the* glori¬ 
ous tradition. 

These* young film-makers 
deal with todays probh’ins, 
try to (h'tcrmine man’s place 
in community and his rela¬ 
tions with the* society as a 
whole. Of the seven films 
.screeneeh Illumination is the 
most thoiightq^rovoking. Made 
by Krzysztof /aniissi, whose 
earlier film ‘Tamily Life” 
and “Structure ol Crystals’* 
were the talk of many Euro¬ 
pean festivals in 1971 and 
1972. 

Illumination, his latest 
w'ork, won the top a\\ard at 
Locarno last year. It begins 
with a Polish philosopher 
giving the definition of the 
title itself. I fe says that 
knowledge can be achieved 


through intellectual illumina¬ 
tion. Jlhunination is not an 
act of ecstasy; it is not a 
thoughtless ecstasy, a rap¬ 
ture*. It is an intensification 
of thought. It is only a way 
to achieve the state of purity 
of heart. This purity of heart 
is more important tlian the 
ac'tivity of the* intellect. 

By giving the philosopher’s 
words before the action of 
his film, Zanussi seems in a 
way to address him.self to 
the aiuliencc* and ask them 
to accompany him in his 
search for truth, witli a heart 
free ol any pre judices. Using 
non-actors and an almost do¬ 
cumentary technicpie Zanus.si, 
with a physic's studc'iit as his 
liero, probe s and questions 
the* altitude* to life and its 
value’s. The student’s experi¬ 
ences of life are* succinctly 
.shown in bric'f but telling 
film frames: his first love, 
subseepic’nlly spurned, tlic 
death of a friend on a moun¬ 
tain climbing expedition, a 
seem* lu-re of nature .scjem- 
ingly unreasonable?, a girl 
friend, hc'r motherhood, a 
sort of happy marriage, 
breaking off his university 
stuelic's to make money, in¬ 
cluding acting as a guinea 
pig for (‘xperiments with 
dreams and sleep, home life 


ill a small apartment getting 
on lop of him and his depar¬ 
ture to explore science and 
religion for an answer to life 
and, of a)urs(’, finding none. 
A brain operation, a visit to 
a seminary are mixed with 
interviews with physicists 
and other real-life people. 
Finding no answer to his 
quest he turns back to stu¬ 
dies and then as an ironical 
twist his own body reacts to 
the strain. 

He then returns to his wife 
and daughter, who have 
bravely carried on, without 
him, the struggle of living. 
The ratlier abrupt ending 
and the moral of it all ap¬ 
pears to he: artists can only 
pose the questions, scientists 
perhaps can indicate where 
the answers might lie. 'The 
film and character might 
seem a little abstruse with 
little mention of political or 
social actions or method, but 
then this is not the province 
of science. Zanussi could 
well prove to be the most 
original talent in Polish cine¬ 
ma since A. Wajda. 

Other films, though beauti¬ 
fully photographed, could not 
match Zanu.ssi’s either in 
style or content. A Pearl in 
the Crown depicts the life of 
miners and their struggle 


against the owners who want 
to flood the mine and make 
the miners jobless. Meander¬ 
ing, the political message of 
the film is driven home over¬ 
tly. The capitalists in the 
script ultimately yield; but 
supposing the mines were • 
owned by the state, would it 
have yielded? 

The Doll is another long 
film done in the old classical 
style based as it is on nine¬ 
teenth century novel, the 
Polish equivalent of Flaubert's 
Madame Bovary and Tols¬ 
toy’s Anna Karenina from 
the artistic point of view. 
The story of unreejuited love 
between an industrialist and 
a count’s daughter is told 
against a background of ex¬ 
quisite settings. Beata Tysz- 
kicwicz as the beautiful coun¬ 
tess who ruins the man by 
her wily, calculating manner, 
is perfect. 

A Slip Up has obviousljv 
been made to cater to youn¬ 
ger audiences; it’s about a 
young man who falls in love 
with a nurse, who is already 
married, llis infatuation for 
her turns him into a black 
mailer and the price both 
the boy and the girl have to 
pay is heavy. 

Butterflies is meant for j 
adolescents and yet surpris- , 
ingly is given an "adult” ccr J 
tificate. It’s about boys and 
girls coming into contact with 
each other and the strange 
things they discover about 
life. 
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MUSIC 


nPHE fifth session at the 
^ samxnelan featured a 
sitar-sarod duet by Abid 
Hossain Khan and Sahadat 
Hossain Khan, renowned arti¬ 
stes of Bangla Desh and a 
vocal recital by Begum Akh- 
tar. Abid and Sahadat are 
, instrumentalists of conside¬ 
rable skill and vitality, for 
their playing left little to be 
desired on a technical level 
and they approached the 
music great gusto as well as 
an enviable confidence. The 
movements were especially 
good and full of zest and one 
\ heard many expressive tou¬ 
ches which illumined the 
l^cal charm of the pieces 
Uiey played. 

They opened with Darbari- 
Katihra. Their stylistic grasp 
of the raga enabled them to 
give a splendidly free and 
idiomatic intrepretatioa Their 
perceptive phrasing and their 
crisp, varied touch helped 
the discerning listeners to 
have sensitive insights into 
the modal form. Their pearlv 
technique achieved an aural¬ 
ly seductive balance of the 
instruments. The finale was 
an absorbing effort producing 
a marvellous collage of cele¬ 
rity and creativity. Next they 
played JalfaiwanH widi zest 
ana a powerfully extrovert 
musicality. Mohamad Hos¬ 
sain Khan on the tabla was 

competent accompanyist. 

Begum Akhtar is an ex¬ 
tremely versatile singer who 
is equally at home in a 
wide range of idioms and a 
right feel^ for the styles. 
Her recital on the present 
occasion was as usual plea¬ 
santly inUnuite in character, 
with olear. natural sound and 
excellent mdance. Her voice 
radiated a dieen and har¬ 
mony, Her ri A verie^ of ac¬ 
cents in most deliA^uUy in¬ 
ebriated tones brm^t oitt 
rhydunic subtlety in. .tbe 
music with every apt 


Radio Sangeet Sammelan II 


with a thumri in POu. Her with particularly vivid string 
expressive voice had a tre- writing. He showed a fasci- 
mendous power to portray nating form, allowing for a 
unmistakably the sentiments rapid succession of notes, 


of the lyric. She sung 
skill and sensitivity 
plumbed deeper the musics 
essential subtlety and variety. 

The sixth and 


succession 

with embracing extremes of ex 
and pression, yet unified in a 
dramtic action which one 
could almost put into words, 
seventh ses- Aiming at eloquence, he off- 


sions featured recitals which ered a crisp, lively concert, 
were held earlier at Bombay. It was striking music with 
The artistes were M. S. the beautiful c^Fect of a quiet 
Copalakrishnan (Violin), T. scale-wise descent from the 
M. Thyagarajan (Vocal), registers and some splendid 
Asad Ali Khan (Rudra bravura writing. There was 
Veena) and Gangubai Han- a sheer delight to be had in 
gal (Vocal). MSG was in the pleasantness of tone in 
peak form throughout, his Asad s Rudra-veena and his 
golden, even tone never suf- subtle shadings in shaping 
fering through faulty intona- the phrases. He played alap. 
tion or scrambled finger for, jnala and gat set to chau- 
work. His intrepretations had tal in the raga Bihag, Gangu- 
marvellous poise and they bai Hangal is a paragon of 
were always alive to the rich lucid and cultivated musical 
chi^acter of the lyrics. He insight and she is so intelli- 
depicted the kritis with sul> gent and perceptive a musi- 
tle variations of colour and cian that she can approach 
a choice of tempi which were almost every kind of music 
in keeping with his manifest with fecund talent. Her vocal 
intention of presenting with effot on the present occasion 
maximum attention the com- was undoubtedly tres bon 
posers enchanting blend of combining elegantly attuned 
human emotion and natural voice with a sumptuous treat 
scene painting. He played of two lively melodies, Puriya 
JagmmohirU, Vijayashri, Sar- and Nat-Malhar, Her ap- 
amathi and Desh. It was a proach was freely expressive, 
moving perfor- entirely idiomatic and ex- 
bhafan in Desh traordinarily fluent. Her im- 
was hypnotic in terms of aginative use of the typical 
pandeur and impact. Erode t^niques of the Karana 
Guruimjan on the mridangam Gharana lent lustre to her 
play^ extraordinarily well spirited portrayal of these 
and his Tani' was bold and two classical ragas. The two 
brisk. T. M. Thyagarajans khayals in Puriya were spa- 
vocal concert had just routi- ciously conceive manifest- 
neefficiency and his vocal ing the range of her classical 
gamut had grey spots. Of the thouAt. She produced noble 
fcritis he rendered, I found sounds in a colourful tapestry 
*Darini telusukonti* in Sfid- of notes and nuance. The 
dha Saveri and 3rahadamba* composition • in Nat-Mdlhar 
in Sanharabtwanam* finely was feelindy rendered. Kri- 
balanced pieces in terms of shna provide excellent vo- 


profoundiy 
manoe: tne 


cal support. Sageeruddin 
Khan (sarangi), S. K. Han- 
ila) and Appa J 4 J- 
gaonkar (harmonium) were 
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intonation and intrepreta 
tion. The aocompanyists, V. 

Thyagarajan (vlcdin) and C. gal 
N. Ramaswamy (mridan _ 
gam) played with restraint enttvoning. 
and unaerstanding. G. V. eiAth and ninth ses- 

Sbankar s vocal sapport lack- sions of me sammelan fea- 
ed deptii. tured re<^diDgs of recitals 

. Aaaa Ali Kbite's perfor- hdi eartier at Hyderabad. 

teas as usual. The artistes were M. A. 

It teas a marveBous score Kalyanakiisluia Bhagavatbar 


(veena), M. Balamurali 
Krishna (vocal), Jaya Biswas 
(sitar) and Nasir Zabirud- 
din Dagar-Nasir Faiyazud- 
din Dagar (vocal duet). 
The recordings of the last 
three mentioned, namely 
Jaya and Dagar brothers 
were used to compere the 
National Programme. Kalya- 
nakrishna Bhagavatbar s re¬ 
cital was forg^ and polish¬ 
ed with consumate skill and 
revealed in full measure the 
noble qualities of the veena 
art. 

Opening with a kriti of 
Tyagaraja, *Appa Ramabha- 
kti* in Pantuvarali, Kalyana- 
krishna Bhagavatbar with 
unstinted devotion and musi¬ 
cal acumen moulded chaste 
melodies like KannadorGouda, 
Kalyani and Khardharapriya. 
Pity it was that he chose to 
play in all these diverse me¬ 
lodies, kritis of Tyagaraja 
only. Balamurali Krishna's 
concert opened with a com¬ 
position of his own, *Uma 
sutam namami* in Sarvaskri 
which created a sound-world 
uniquely and recognisably 
its own. There could never 
be any doubt about his tech¬ 
nical aplomb or musical gen¬ 
ius. The fine puff of dignity 
he gives himself as he busies 
himself over the nuances of 
various modal forms is bril¬ 
liantly purposive. With his 
vibrant voice, he creates un¬ 
forgettable arabesques of 
musical notes. Most striking 
is the confident range of his 
music. Arabhi, Ananda-Bhai‘ 
ravi, Punnagavarali and 
Sankarabharanam were the 
other ragas he sang signifi¬ 
cantly. 

Jaya Biswas tadded the 
sitar with urbane charm and 
innovation and she has all 
the acuminated perfection of 
the sitar art. She played 
Darbari and Khamaf with 
verve and virtuosity. Dagar 
brothers were utterly dis¬ 
turbing. 

RAJESWARI 

S MifiOer UN 



SPORT 


Hard Choice 


the amount of dust 
that sports writers are 
chuniing up in their aimless 
meandcrings, it would seem 
the captaincy of the Indian 
Test crick('t team has many 
takers and yet no takers. 
Among the many are Pataudi, 
Engineer, Prasanna, Bedi, 
Mankad, Venkataraghavan 
and Gavaskar—all of whom 
have bee n mentioned in the 
daily press since Ajit Wade- 
kar retired Septeinber-end; 
among the none are what 
‘discerning* scribes list as 
‘dc'ficiencies’ in each of those 
listed al)Ove, none of whom 
being found worthy of wear¬ 
ing tile mantle of the cap¬ 
taincy. I^itaudi w’on’t be 
available for tours abroad, 
including the next overseas 
trip to Australia, Engineer is 
too carefree Prasanna and 
Bcdi are only good spinners, 
Mankad has little expericnc’e 
and less achievements, Van- 
kat is not even sure of a 
place in the XI, and Gavas¬ 
kar is too young and inex¬ 


perienced to command res¬ 
pect and lead a Ttvst side. 

So there we are—up against 
a stalemate. But just a mo¬ 
ment .... no problem is tex) 
big that it can t be run away 
from! How about ducking 
the whole issue in a revolu¬ 
tionary way—like appointing 
a non-playing captian, for 
instance? Now that s an idea, 
and maybe Vijay Merchant 
or even Chinnaswamy would 
rather welcome it—it gives 
them their great chance of a 
lifetime. Since it is said that 
Engineer makes a good vice¬ 
captain, he could also be a 
good dummy on the field, 
looking back over his shoul¬ 
der every now and then for 
signals from the non-playing 
captain. This way out should 
stop all the dribble weVe 
been reading in the press 
about Wadekar’s successor. 

Another way out, of course, 
could be to reinstate Tiger 
and Pat and really challenge 
the West Indies 


For more than two years 
these very columns kept re¬ 
minding sports readers that 
the day was soon coming 
when, given a chance. South 
Africa would abandon its 
policy of racialism in sport. 
Tliat day has apparently 
come, with two major policy 
statements being reported 
from that coiintiy\s govern¬ 
ment representatives. First 
the Sports and Recreation 
Minister announced in parlia¬ 
ment that the colour bar 
would soon be a thing of the 
past, then South Africa’s UN 
representative told the UN 
that his country had decid¬ 
ed to make the switch and 
permit mixed sports within 
the country. Statements more 
responsible cannot be expect¬ 
ed than these, can they? 

Now India has till Novem¬ 
ber 7 to take up the challenge 
in the Davis Cup and meet 
South Africa. India, as things 
stand right now, has no ex¬ 
cuse for further back-peddl¬ 
ing unless it virtually beck¬ 


ons international tennis 
tion throu^ expulsion. Hie' 
plain fact is that India must 
meet and play South Africa 
in the Challenge Round, 
perhaps on a neutral court. 
But it would be in the spirit 
of sport, and of give-and- 
take, if India now fuUy abid- > 
cd by the rules and actually 
met South Africa on its own 
soil—perhaps in Johannes¬ 
burg. For tfaat*s where (in 
South Africa) the Round was 
to be played, anyway. 

If India, throu^ sport, 
could meet that country half- ? 
way as the Indian govern¬ 
ment did when Portugal be¬ 
gan decolonising, results 
could be quicker and more 
pleasant. And above all, the 
Cup could be played for, 
and won and lost—going to 
the better team rather than 
being awarded on pure de¬ 
fault. 
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cafijMit ibtf 1[49il 
dfoctive itttcfcst wim 

If you want to make your 
aavings gi^* VICp^ANK o^ 
you atl the oppriHuiUty. You 
can now .earn more than 14% 
efftctivt /* lfitwst--^sy linkino 
your DepoaH mteieai to 
fipBiKring Oepoaft SchenWr’ Or; 
if you can Increase your deposit 


by more than four tmws on 
compl«ttott of f 5 y®®^ through 
our Caah Oepos'it Certificate 
Scheme; effective return being 

over^%* _ . ^ 

These apart there are Savings, 
Ftx^ OSposIt and Recurring 
Deooslt Schemes, In operation 
in everyv UCOBANK branch 
today, ba^ed by speedy and 
personalised service, 
for d§^fs, oooiacf ^a 
Siwtch of UCOBANK. 
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THESE SHOULD INSPIRE YOU! 



1. They Fought 

for Freedom Rs 4.00. 

2. Legends from 
Indian 

History Rs 3.50 

3. Guru Nanak Rs 3.00 

4. Tenzing 

Norgay Rs 1.50 


thpy fought 

jbr 

Jropdom 


Write for a complete price liet. Many titloe available la IflMI. Boagall, Qajarati, Oiin. Malafalia, Taall mi !(■■■■<■■ 

CHILDREN’S.iOOK TRUST 
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Ybur filter 


cigarette 
Indiae best loved 


Why 7 Because the filler eM . ^. 
perfectly matched yoNt Fieir h; hot Junti 

with a filter et one end^tftt eoiftiiifM 


of smokers woij 




A qpMlIiy product oi IXC. Umitod 



















Peace of mind 

That’s what you get when you 
itrSTCl with State Bank Travellers Chequefl^ 

State Bank Travellers Cheques mean 
tfotal safety: in case of loss, you get full refund!^ 

And without your second signature, 
no one can encash them. 

Travellers Cheques are convenient: 
jyoil can get them at any office of the State BanS^ 

And anyone can buy them— ^ 

even those who don't have accounts with thi|; 

State Bank. They are accepted at 
over 10,000 places all over India. 

^ey are good until used. There's no timq' 
limit on spending them. 

Available free of commission, in 
(denominations of Rs. SO, Rs. 100 and Rs. SOO,] 

State Bank Travellers Cheques now come to 
you in brighter and more colourful designs. 

I State Bank Travellers Chequed 
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PLANNING 
A HOLIDAY ? 

Experience the 
serenity of the 
three lovely 
Hill Stations in 
Tamilnadu at 
half-the-cost 
during 
off-season 
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Ooty. Koda). AncTVercatidttii to4neral9 
no question of off-seasorkidthese^placejC. 
Bracing c:.matar‘ Quiet. fn6xpensive' 
accomipodatioa. Excellent transporttacllItlS^ 
Come September-till March when all isaerener 
and lovely. 


OOTY (537 kms. from Madras) 

Boiamcal Gardens preserit a panorama dK 
kaleidoscopic colours. Pleasant boating tM 
fishing on the lake /bcjthe outdoor peoples- 
Golf and riding on IKo^iy OQwna 
Altitude; 2286fnettaa0 


KODAl (5f 

Enchanting waterfalls.^ ThalatcdVrIlh akeeHafU 
iMating Vantage polhia with breathtaking viewa 
iof nitli^ landscapes Altfiiude: 2120iiiairoe 

tangy smell of osjorngea. PYeaaantmivhkdf. 
coffee plantationa Beautfl^ lake with boating 
factfitiee. PictuiesquahtiiiAlaia 
Altitude; 1500metrea&. 

TantilNaduTourienfiUovafOprnanrtlbipofailoii « 
Ima Tourist Bungalows at 0^. Kodel, YeieaiiA 
Par porticulan contact thoMviagaro 
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Government of Ikmilnadit 
kladras eOOOOa 
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MADRAS-000001. 
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oils & fats, milk A milk producto, 
grains & pulses, coffee A tea, soft 
drinks, sweets, suparl, splcea and 
condiments. In fact any food analys¬ 
ed at moderate charges. Also 
fertiliser, carbon etc. analysed. 
Enquiries solicited. 
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FREE THINKING The Man of the Week 

TT is a pity that tourism in India has become place-bound. 

There is the Agra-Jidpur-Delhi complex. This is the 
most popular and easy of access for the foreign tourist. 

There is the Kathmandu road for the more exotic type of 
foreigner who is out to get the feci of the orient. Tlicre 
is the Bcnarcs-Gaya-Dakshineswar route for the religious 
seeker after truth. Also the Goa visitor who lolls himself 
on the golden beaches facing the Arabian Sea. 

But what of the great hinterland of India? Tlic Gar- 
hwal area from where the Himalayas beckon on rnisly 
mornings? The man-eaters of James Corbett may all be a 
memory now but the beauty of the jungle, the sounds of 
animals and birds in their native habitat, the rivers and 
creeks and the sloping hills have a majestic beauty about 
them. The temples of Rameshwaram, Tanjore, Kanchi and 
Puri are on the itinerary of many tourists. But very few 
have heard of Ilalebid or Hampi. 

Little use has been made of our mountain ranges. In 
the north, people go to traditional hill resorts with the result 
that they seem much like cities of the plains. In tlie south, 
there are fewer hill resorts but there is immense scope for 
small hostelries on tlic cliffs. From Konkan to Kanya- 
kiimari there is almost an unbroken range of mountains 
and some of the sites along here can become excelle nt 
tourist resorts. 

Insufficient use is made of the sea that surrounds 
three-quarters of India’s frontier. A sail along the coast 
line of India can. be one of the most enjoyable and most 
rewarding. There is constant reminders to the tourist 
about the trout available in Kashmir’s mountain springs. 

But what of the sea’s wealUi. Hemingway, the novelist, 
was one of the greatest fishermen of the open sea. 

Another spot of great beauty normally missed by the 
tourist, Indian or foreign is the desert. Jaipur, Jodhpiu 
and Bikaner are fine but Jaisalmcr and the area around is 
generally missed out. When tlie rains come the area comes 
suddenly alive with innumerable insects and you can 
almost hear the grass growing. The desert’s night sounds 
are a never forgotten experience. In the same manner 
nights spent in the Bann of Kutch are memorable. 

Tourism is still in its infancy and there is great scope 
for it if it is gone about with imagination and intelli- 
ence^ Unfortunately most of tte time it looks very mudi 
ke bilking the tourist. Anything can be dene, it seems» 
to make a larger hole in the po^et of the tourist. That 
b tfiis best way to kill the inoustry. 
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The Man of the Week 

fpHE loiirist is one of the 
^ most important factors in 
under-developed economies. 
Indeed their very backward¬ 
ness attracts visitors from 
the affluent nations. It en¬ 
ables the young from these 
areas to identify with the 
under privileged of the world 
by discarding shirt and pants 
and going about like sadhus. 
Like the bacchanalia of the 
Grebes, the under-developed 
nations offer an opportunity 
for the people from rich 
nations te abandon their 
manners and customs and 
become one with the masses. 

But there is also another 
kind of tourist. The solid 
American or European busi¬ 
nessman who has made his 
pile and wants to take the 
wife around and bring back 
home films showing them in 
the company of snake- 
charmers, yogis, sitting on 
the backs of elephants or 
gazing soulfuUy at the Taj 
Mahal. He is a good spender 
and wants all the comforts 
he is accustomed to at home 
— hot dogs, roast turkey and 
sirloin of beef with plenty 
of onions, swimming in 
brown gravy. 

This imposes parallel 
strains on the Ministry for 
Tourism. If it emphasises 
the spiritual nature of India, 
what you will get is some¬ 
thing like I^uis Malle found 
to the great regret of many 
officials. If, on the other 
hand, the snake-charmer is 
completely abolished and the 
tourist shown the mysteries 
of hydro-electridty, open- 
hearth furnace and gobargas 
plants, the dollars or pounds 
or marks or what have yon 
don’t come out in abundance. 
It requires the nicest judg¬ 
ment to blend the two Indies. 
The Ministry, with its natural 
sophistication, has sought to 
achieve this by Inveigling 
the tourist to curio shops 
and discotheques at the same 
time and show them the time¬ 
lessness of and universality 
of India by showing him 
Hamlet translated Into Oogri 
and Shakunatala translated 
Into Brooklynese. Only 
when at the end of the year 
when the foreign exchange 
is all counted can we know 
whether the whole attempt 
is a success. 


T he Festival of Lights is cblfp 
brated on what is reputed 
to be the darkest night of the 
year in this sub-continent. It 
is the night of the New Moon 
when the Sun is in Libra or 
Thula, in which sign of the 
Zodiac he is said to be in debi¬ 
lity. The mythological back¬ 
ground to the festival is that 
the Great Mother, moved by 
the sufTerings inflicted on man 
and God by mighty Narakasura, 
the demon of the netherlands, 
assumed the form of Kali and 
liquidated him in this dark 
night. 

The day marks the termina¬ 
tion of the monsoon during 
which season there appears to 
have been from time imme¬ 
morial. as a part of our mores, 
a tendency among unscrupulous 
traders to send consumer goods 
underground. The success of 
the housewives in forcing these 
hoarders and blackmarketers to 
bring their wares out into the 
open is what is, perhaps, cele¬ 
brated traditionally. MISA and 
DIR arc but recent innovations. 
So also the Enforcement 
Branch. In the absence of all 
these, if the housewives did 
bring about the surrender of the 
guerrillas of the marets, surely 
that is an event to celebrate. 
Kali symboli.ses womanhood. 
Apparently even in those far 
off days when this event was 
conceived men could never be 
trusted to fight this social evil 
which they probably even con¬ 
nived at. 

This year is one which calls 
for special celebrations on this 
account. A housewife who rose 
to be the most popular Prime 
Minister struck out and put the 
demons where they belong, on 
the eve of this Diwali. Not 
ail of them yet; but the be¬ 
ginning is well laid. 

But it is the impending 
Diwali that worries this scribe 
and more particularly, his 
spouse and a large brood of 
sisters-in-law. They have al¬ 
ready started twisting your 
humble contributor’s arms, re¬ 
quisitioning some oil or can¬ 
dles to bum without which it 
could not be a traditional Fes^ 
tival of Lights. Coloured elec¬ 
tric bulbs might be the second 
best alternative; it would not 
be quite the same thing. But 
the situation is grim. There 
is no oil or candles available in 
the white or the black market. 
Devotees blessed with pots of 
money for their untiring work 


Diwali 1974 

Y K Menon 

in supporting the mountain of 
socialism in this vast country 
of teeming millions have bought 
up all the oils and candles. 
There is also this acute power 
shortage, to cope with. For 
citizens like poor me, the only 
productive activity is one in 
which no light is better than 
any light. Back to Square 
One! 

The arm twisting goes on. 
We have found a way to soothe 
the nerves of the women and 
get a brief respite. We just 
switched on the radio and let 
the newsreader of the All India 
Radio tell them that Shri Anna 
Saheb Shinde has decided to 
apply the MISA and the DIR 
to hoarders. We feel that this 
might come to pass before 
Diwali so that oils and candles 
will come popping up in the 
markets. We would then have 
another Puja festival dedicated 
to Chamundeswari. 

Propitiating a Goddess of 
this nature has certain built- 
in risks to mortals. This stems 
from our well accepted pre¬ 
mise that this Goddess has 
many forms and, as a corol¬ 
lary, many aspects to her charac¬ 
ter. One such is contained in 
the prayer to Her: 


imposdblBtr keeaiisp oOw 

ligions m not l>ttilt In the 
inaage of Hinduism, lliey bavu 
no Harijans, worth the namo. 

Have this writer too been 
similarly blessed so as to make 
plain truths incomprehensible? 
If so, the prayer goes out that 
let Her bless all the fifty odd 
crores of Her sons and daugh¬ 
ters, devotees or not, equally 
well. 

Well, throughout* the record¬ 
ed history of Hindu India, there 
have been continuous struggle 
in the ranks of the lower castes 
for promotion to higher ones, 
at the apex of which is the 
Brahmin with inalienable and ex¬ 
clusive rights to priesthood. 
But free India has reversed the 
process. Recently an IAS offi¬ 
cer was suspended from service 
because he had allegedly declar¬ 
ed himself a Harijan when 
entering the service, while he 
was bom a full-blooded Brah¬ 
min. Of course, this can be 
no crime in the Hindu Code; 
the reverse process is tantam- 
out to a crime. Funnier still 
is the case of a sitting Judge 
who was originally a scheduled 
caste. His father had become 
phenomenally successful at the 
bar wherefore he successfully 
manoeuvred to de-schedule his* 
caste and become a ’caste 
Hindu’. The only way the son 
could edge his way on to the 
bench though was by getting 


Ya Devi Sarvabhootheshu Bhranthl roopena samasthltha, 
Namasthasye, Namasthasye, Namasthasye, Namo Namah! 


She is also the anthropomor¬ 
phic confusion of mind. This 
aspect rubs off on her devotees 
in abundant measure. As this 
writer, so people of the emin¬ 
ence of Chief Ministers are all 
devotees of this great Goddess. 
When thus blessed, for instance. 
Mr. Siddhardha Sankar Ray, the 
Chief Minister of West Bengal, 
said--as reported—*Tf, during 
the coming festival, any organi¬ 
zers of Pujas appoint a Harijan 
‘purohit’ (priest), I will give 
them a special award from the 
Chief Minister’s fund”. See, 
now! A Harijan ’purohit’ is as 
much of a contradiction in terms 
as a barren woman’s son is. 
Moreover, Mr. Ray is C^ef 
Minister of a State grounded on 
secularism. Our view of secu¬ 
larism demands that if an 
award from out of public funds 
is made to one reli^ous fac¬ 
tion, similar awards must be 
made to all other religious fee* 


into the schedule, which was, 
again, successfully arranged. 
Let us get all the Harijans into 
priesthood, what? Let the Kali 
worship be merrier than ever 
this year! 

There is just one danger In 
this to the Harijans themselves, 
which one feels duty bound to 
point out. The fundamental 
principle guiding priesthood 
performance of pujas is that 
the priest shall utter the man¬ 
tras not only in faithful diction 
as handed down to him by poste¬ 
rity but also in a specific tune 
and voice structure. The priest 
is forewarned that any single 
error will condemn him to heU. 
The Brahmin priest is less like¬ 
ly to commit any error than 
others just as among all our 
household fowls it is the duck 
and duck alone that takes na¬ 
turally to water and would not 
ever drown. 
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Following talks between the Prime Ministers of India and Sri Lanka, the two countries 
have reached agreement on several issues. 

Paradise Par Excelleace 

SIS MANZI 


As soon as we announced ^HE scenic beauty of Kash- 
our Tourism Number, we mir, the architectural ma- 
were inundated with inquiries gnificence of temples and 
from would-be tourists from monuments strewn all over die 
all over the world seeking in- countiy and the sheer de¬ 
formation and clarification on li^t and dreamy comfort 
a large number of points on offered by five-star hotels 
which they seem to entertain should prove sufficiently ade- 
doubts despite the best efforts quate rewards for the aver- 
of the government’s Tourist age tourist. But there is 
department. So we selected more much more, 
the ideal man among us, by The tourists have slighdy 
far the least travelled, to moved with the times: they 
process die' inquiries and no longer expect to see rcs- 
answer them: one who is fed plendent Maharajjas and be- 
by fiction, and whose experi- jewelled Maharanis travelling 
ences are vicarious, unspoilt on elephants at the head of 
by direct contact, can make fabulous retinues into Ae 
it sound infinitely more at- forests of Kumaon hunting 
tractive than the disillusion- tigers. They know after the 
ed traveller's cynical out- Constitution Amendment die 
pourings. And he has tried only Maharaja retaining his 
to be as objective as'possible, turban and moustache is Air 
—Ed. India’s, and tigers cannot be 


hunted. They don’t expect to nomies elsewhere: but where 
see the rope trick except in can you come across a full- 
the reverse order, i.e., with fledged parallel government, 
the body dangling by the complete, presumably, with 
lower end of the rope, and Governor, Council of Minis- 
disappearing, not into the ters, M.L.A.S and secretariat 
sky, but into the police van. as in Bihar, if }.P. is as good 
And they are no longer in- as his word and the Central 
terested in naked Nagas as Government continues to sit 
their own countries provide pretty giving him the chance 
them with an infinite variety he is asking for? Where else 
of nudes. As for yogis, the in the whole world can you 
better versions steadily drain come across a legislative 
away to foreign lands so body so divorced of reason 
muc^ so that one has to and so bankrupt of common- 
travel abroad to come across sense as to spend days out 
an authentic idol, a first class shouting each other and suo- 
music or dance performance cessfully preventing transao- 
or a real yogi. ’The turists arc tion of any business as you 
well aware of this. can see in Kerala? Where 

Yet there are attractions can you come across a sort 
that one cannot come across of perennial Olympics (at die 
anywhere else in the world. March-past stage) as in 
Hiere may be parallel eco- Idikki where the slogan is a 

i 10 November 1971 








indiaed to 


strike a day keeps the pro- a few years time. You need English is suffioientty niida^ IstfuiiM 
ject at bay? Where dse can not listen to the current Five stood, you cmly have to adapt j giQ rather ^ 

you hope to see the edifying Year Plan or a three-hour ex- different ways it is spolom in agree with you, si^ tiiat afr 
sight of ten million people position on its aims and ob- different places. no poll jg gf 

in queue every day from jectives. It has gone out of tax or Jaziya—it was during probl^. Of course there are 

eight to six before stores sel- fashion, and now only the the Mo^ul period. any number of five-star ho^, 

ling rationed food, sugar, Planning Minister knows at Yes, madam, tiiere is pro- p rimari ly for touri- 

kerosene, cloth and other what stage the Plan is or hibition, but only in two gts, but they are usuaUy 
necessities of life? And ano- when the next one is to start, states, and there you can crimed with VIPS 

ther ten million in processions Put you can do an act of get permits just for the ask- ^ho, poor have to be 

and protest meets, rallies and kindness by praising our ao- ing. No, no permit is requir- constantly on me move serv- 
demonstrations shouting slo- hievements wherever you go: ed for illicit liquor, and it is ing people, and wiA contact 
gans and shaking fists? Where From you, it will be valued cheaper and more freely menr business men and such 
else can you watch the fault- with the characteristic high available. In the long run it others who ontinftr afford to 
less functioning of gherao, regard we have for every- is dearer, erf course, if you Jive in <^^«»np«r hotels. If you 
dhama and bandli, cxce^ in thing phoren (which is the take into consideration what will be enWefiari with the 
the land of their origin? greatest single factor that you pay the police and the second best, it is always 
India has by no means lost helped build up smuggling doctors, but in your case available. For tiie Indian it is 
its attractions: instead of to its present day sprawling there is no question of long no problem at all: he 1 ms his 
the old ones, new ones, omnipresence.) You can’t run: only a short sprint. pavement or his shop ver- 

equally fascinating, guaran- sincerely praise our material Yes, sir. We are rather in- andas or his slums, but it 

tee to provide never a dull progress (except in isolated dined to agree with you that won't be suitable for you. 

moment for the tourist, from pockets) but you can make transportation is rather un- No sir I am afraid there is 
the moment he escapes from up for it by extolling the certain. As it happens, we no night’life in India-as yet 

tte satiny of the customs, spiritoal assets for all you are ouwelves are not too clear VVe hoW that the night is not 

threadbare and thoroughly wortii, and it will pay divi- how they operate. We rather for enjoyment or entertain- 

strained, tnrough fleecing dends. believe that there is no giia- ment, but for doing serious 

taxi.driver.s, skinning tourist No, sir, you don’t have to ranteed daily service. The tilings that cannot be done 

havi* visas for your travel air-liners decide their trips in broad dayli^t—as for ex- 

froni state to state: not yet, for the day each morning ample transport of smuggled 

that is. You may have to de- taking into consideration or noarded stock, 
c-Iare eveiy possession every the nurnlxT of staff on strike. 


guides and devouring curio- 
dealers to the time the plane 
takes off with his dejected 
self and depleted belongings. 
We will now answer speei- 


time you cross a state border 


_ _, meeting 

with persons who will avoid 
you in the day to conclude 
business deals and other 
things. 

No sir, you need not plan 

_ 

the Rajghat or Shantivan is depth: those who can fit whether and where to ply ^ festival m India, 

not obligatory nnlt'ss you into the high-up realms will the next day taking into 

officially represent your ooun- find themselves utter misfits consideration the bandhs 

try. In fact it is fast going in the lower ones and even declared or students agi- 

out of fa.shion, aixl at the Indians arc not adaptable to tations planned. No one 


fit- (|n(’slions from intending and be deprived of a few, but 
tourists. Tli(‘ questions are yoiir person has free ac- 
unneeessary, since* the answ- cess througliout the length 
ers make them clear. and breadth of the country 

No, madam. A wreath at (though not the height and 


The Railways hold a mid- 
niglit conference to assess 
the stock of coal and oil 
available for die day and de¬ 
cide the trams they will run 
that day. 


presf'nt rate of oblivion, even fit into both simultaneously.) 
an Indian will have to have But you will come across 
recourse to reference books different languages, and will 
to explain what they are in have to take fresh guides. 



**You are a smuggler and I am a gambler.’^ 
Shankar’s Weekly 


Tlie land abounds in festi¬ 
vals. In fact celebration and 
holidays are the greatest rage 
with the average Indian and 
any excuse for abstaining 
from work will be avidly 
availed of. We are a great 
nation fenr liesure: 

No, Madam, Kathak is not 
a digest version, of Kathakali. 
Tliey are distinct forms of 
art, though both need ener¬ 
getic movement. The latter 
in addition needs a loud and 
ear - splitting back-ground 
orchestra, even like the poli¬ 
tics (ff its^and of birth. And 
the common people are un¬ 
touched by its ancient ap- 
proach to life: only poUti- 
breakdowns from time have ado^^ed its ferch 
You can of course its roars and 

Its earth-shaking danoe-steps 
and its distinct air of trans¬ 
parent make-bdieve and 
play-acting. 

Welcome to Indial 


can tell you today for certain 
what transport will be avail¬ 
able tomorrow. 

No madam, the country is 
not always in the grip of 
power strike or power fami¬ 
ne. In fact, many parts of 
the country have street lights 
and domestic lights for nights 
running. The only thing is 
that you cannot count on it. 
A lightning strike by power 
staff—I don't mean hghtning 
from the clouds—is always a 
possibility, and even in its 
basence, there are inexplica¬ 
ble ‘ ' 

to time, 
bring your torch, but cells 
may go out of the market 
anytime without previous 
notice, especially when there 
is a run on it due to power 




Congress President Borooah is likely to meet Kamarai.—Report 


Portrait of an ex-minister 

HARI SHARAN CHHABRA 


A POLITICAL commentator 
^ wrote the other day that 
**there is not a more pathetic 
sight in our country than a 
minister out of office.’* This 
is perhaps as true of ministers 
of the Central Government as 
of the state government. 

The loss of face and status 
is so shattering for a former 
minister that he finds even his 
stay with his family unbearable. 
He feels miserable having to 
kill time within the four walls 
of his residence. 

From a Minister to a mere 
Member of Parliament is a far 
cry. Vanished overnight is 
the daily **durbar*’ he used to 
hold as a minister. Suddenly 
his direct beneficiaries and the 
sycophants, who used to hover 
around him the whole day, 
make their appearances thin- 
ner. Even the constituency 
voters find the man of no use. 

The only saving grace is his 
ability to retain the spacious 
house he occupied as a minisp 
ter. He dees not much mind 
paying market rent.' He also 
tried to retain two-three tele- 
phoiief in the house and as a 


matter of prestige a couple of 
private secretaries as well. 

While it used to be difficult 
for senior newsmen to have a 
word with him when he was 
a minister (in his full glory 
and even arrogance), his pri¬ 
vate secretaries keep telephon¬ 
ing the same and even some 
junior newsmen. The minister 
out of office will now wine and 
dine them. 

To what purpose, one may 
ask. The effort of the ex- 
minister is to see that he is 
not forgotten as a dead horse 
and that his name keeps ap¬ 
pearing the papers on and off. 
He would also like the world 
to believe that his comeback 
in the cabinet is imminent. 

A minister out of office will 
never give up political tricks 
which are too much his second 
nature to be easily forsaken. 
Although he was able to get 
an appointment with the Prime 
Minister after having pestered 
her with a dozen telephone calls 


on her direct number (a privi¬ 
lege of knowing that telephone 
number he has) he has the 
face to call a few journalists 
in the evening to tell them: 
“You see the P.M. had been 
asking for me for many days. 
1 was avoiding her, but how 
long? I had a couple of hours 
of political discussions with 
her today. She is in trouble 
upto her neck and she wanted 
my advice. But you see, how 
much can I help her when 1 
am not in office.” 

An ex-minister invariably 
goes with his family on a holi¬ 
day to Srinagar. He makes it 
a point to call on Sheikh Abdul¬ 
lah and then call the local 
newsmen over a drink to give 
them an impression that he 
was there on an official assign¬ 
ment from the Prime Minister. 

Similarly, he will on his 
own go to trouble spots like 
Bihar or to famine areas of 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajas¬ 
than. After meeting people 


who matter he would be pleas¬ 
ed to see the local newsmen 
write a story on the good work 
he had done there. 

Little does the poor pathetic 
soul realize that such political 
gimmickry completes the job 
of ruining whatever little chan¬ 
ces he has of staging a come¬ 
back. The present Prime 
Minister is too smart for these 
have beens. The fact that she 
tolerates them is in itself a 
mercy. 

Tailpiece: With the list of 
Ministers out of office ever on 
the increase an enterprising 
one among them, who has been 
a trade unionist in his hey. 
day, has written to the Prime 
Minister seeking her permis¬ 
sion to form an Indian Former 
Ministers Association. The 
aims and objects of the IFMA 
are firstly to safeguard their 
members’ rights and privileges 
and secondly to offer their un¬ 
flinching support and loyalty 
to the Prime Minister so that 
they could devote their sapped 
cmergies for the well being of 
their countrymen. 

10 November 1994 



Lord is his Partner 


K S RAMASWAMI 


rpHE word 'tourism* immedi- 
^ ately brings to my mind 
two important types of internal 
tourism in our country. The 
first is the tour of places of 
pilgrimage, particularly Tiru- 
pati, by parties who wish to 
make the Lord their partner 
in business or those who just 
wish to make him happy. 

Motalal has just smuggled 
into the country a boatful of 
electronic gadgets and nylon, 
watches and transistor sets, 
and he straight goes to Tiru- 
pati and deposits a tenth of 


Hundi, thereby making the 
Lord his partner. After all 
€k)d ordained that Motalal 
should live by smuggling, and 
it is but right that Motalal 
wants God to be a sleeping 
partner getting a share in his 
profits rather than be a mere 
nominal partner just adorning 
his office-room wall or ring. 

Buddu Ram has been receiv¬ 
ing a consideration each time 
he granted a permit or licence 
or passed a paper in the office, 
and he has been setting a part 
of his income for his visit to 


goes there with his family 
using the money so provided 
for, performs a *Kalyana Ut- 
savam* for the Lord and is 
happy that he has made God 
happy. 

Motalal and Buddu Ram 
have done good deeds in their 
past births and so are impor¬ 
tant persons in society now. 
And they cannot and should 
not stand in endless queues 
for the bus and the darshan of 
the Lord like the thousands of 
others who by virtue of their 
past sins have to undergo the 
ordeals. So they can fly to 
Tirupati and be back in Bom¬ 
bay the same night after a 
comfortable darshan and a 
more comfortable travel. These 
tourists, if they come from 
Madras, can also travel by an 
Ambassador car, have darshan 
at Tirumala, with the added 
advantage of a visit to Tirut- 
tani and Tiruchanur, and be 
back at Madras by Nightfall. 


his profits into the Lord’s the holy place. And he duly 



But these special facilities 
are not now available for the 
second type of tourist I spoke 
about that is, to the unfor¬ 
tunate student who has to go 
on a tour to the places of ex¬ 
aminers who will be correcting 
his papers at the University ex¬ 
amination he has just taken 
and request them to award him 
a pass mark (and sometimes a 
class mark). What with the 
strikes and the bandhs and the 
other troubles at the college 
and outside, and inefficient 
teachers and outdated syllabi, 
and the changes in the medium 
of instruction between school 
and college, and the inevitabil¬ 
ity of having a degree as a 
passport for a hard-to-find job, 
the task of this tourist in this 
regard is really an arduous 
one. It is easier to get all 
your travel documents and the 
necessary foreign exchange 
and travel to Timbuctoo and 
back than to make these 'ex¬ 
amination tours’. First, you 
have to get the address of the 
examiners. Many principals 
guard the list of addresses of 
examiners such a close secret 
as if it is a defence treaty with 


It Nemte ItH 

' fv-. 


Russia that they are fit to 
occupy top posts in the Extei> 
nal Affairs or Defence Minis¬ 
tries. But then you have to 
try at the post office or the uni¬ 
versity for the address. This, 
job and there is also the risk 
however, is a more difficult 
of getting the address of the 
wrong examiner. Secondly, 
you have to go to the exami¬ 
ner’s place and approach him. 
There are many ways of ap¬ 
proach, and you have to be 
expert at finding out the right 
way for each man. Of course, 
there are some examiners who 
can be approached straight and 
they are all sympathy for you 
and they will push you up if 
you are at the margin and also 
feel happy they have helped 
an unfortunate victim of cir¬ 
cumstances. And there are 
some who will not entertain 
you at all directly, and you 
have to find the right person 
to approach the examiner, pro¬ 
bably his principal, the local 
M.C. or M.L.A., a respected 
colleague, a dear friend, the 
family physician, the examiner’s 
dhobi, barber or landlord. In 
some cases, you may find a 
tout in the town who can help 
you to find the right approach. 
Fortunately, what with the 
high cost of living, and their 
higher ambitions particularly 
after college teachers are paid 
the same salary as I.A.S. offl* 
cers, the tribe whose palms 
can be greased is growing. 

But, when the Government 
is doing so much to help the 
under-privileged people as, for 
example, it issues rice in ration 
shops or lends money at very 
low rate of interest through 
nationalized banks only to 
them, is it not Justified to adt 
for better facilities for the 
under-privileged student to get 
a degree without much trouble 
or at least to conduct these 
examination tours successfully? 
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According to Dr. Kissinger, U.S. aid to India is in the Joint interest of both countries. 


Tourists’ Vade-mecum 

R. R. 


OME, come, rich men and women of the world, 
come and see our India. 

Our Sadhus are unfading attractions: 
imy their tribe increase! 

Our pavement palmists, our streamlined Yogis, — 
no Tourist can resist them. 

Nowhere else in the world can Tourists see 
Dante’s triple worlds at once. 

Cur city-streets are a mighty puddle, 
and garbage some merchandise! 

Our posh insulated paradises 

could shame the t^luent West. 

Where else team together such poverty 
and such consj^cuous waste? 

Where else do popular ministers need 
so much police protection? 

Go to Konarak and Khafurcdio, 
and visit old TughUdc’s Fort. 

But now and then get out of the routine 
that custom prescribes for you. 

Go out on your own sometimes, and yodU see 
vistas of grace abounding. 

Swdr^ hard-working contented men, and 
inoomparibte women. 

The hdff-dttd boy or girl in some retreat , 
nmebeh WeCUy 


radiant with innocence. 

There's silliness enough, and cruelty, 
and madness^ and audiiy; 

But there's much unadorned beauty also, 
and reign of the verities. 

Obscure city enclaves and rural nooks 
where the Divine's still **at home''. 

Bharat is her people's, and they are large, 
they are multitudinous. 

Not Governments nor any Ministry 
wholly owns this India. 

Bharat is the human microcosm, 
a concept of endurance. 

A Museum of entire History, 
and Laboratory too. 

Idols, heirlooms, old books and manuscripts^ 
see them, don't take them away. 

Don't exploit greed and poverty, and think 
'tis only "‘cash and carry’". 

It is barter of souls, and not simply 
smuggling idols out and in, 

*Tis not for rope-trick and curry alone, 
but look for other things too. 

She's an ancient country, and you cannot 
pluck her heart of mystery. 
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zom TO COVER CHINA . 
SRiMAVa THE GIANT-KILLER. 
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Unaccompanied Baggage 

SANJAY 


travel worries, I must 
confess, were acquired 
in tile 3-tier sleeper of tlie 
dear old railways. When I 
have too many things to be 
taken, I refuse, along with 
so many others, to have them 
booked separately. I have 
tliein stacked below the seat, 
sideways, up and wherever 
there is room. My fellow- 
travellers take all this in their 
stride—all that they expect 
is that should not object to 
their stretching their feet on 
the suitcase projecting from 
underneath my seatl In this 
method, I can count and feel 
the items of the baggage as 
frequently as I liko-which 
makes iik? feel secure in the 
course of the long and tor¬ 
tuous journey. 

So the occasional air travel 
makes me uneasy, having per¬ 
force to be away from the 
baggage. That I so far had 
not lost my baggage is no 


point against my objection 
in principle to the whole con¬ 
cept of unaccompanied bag¬ 
gage on which air travel is 
based. My recent adventiures 
across the international fron¬ 
tiers confirmed my sceptic¬ 
ism. 

The land I visited was 
Denmark, of whose late 
Prince I have been a long¬ 
standing and ardent admirer. 
It was (juite in keeping with 
this that I hesitated for long 
whether to go or not to go 
in the first place; the pa.ss- 
port office also did likewise 
in unison with me and gave 
me the gre^eii signal only at 
tile ekwenth hour! The giant 
Boeing 747 too had some¬ 
thing Hamletian about it and 
took to long to take-off! 

In the process, it became 
clear that I would miss at 
Amsterdam the connecting 
flight to Copenhagen on 


which I was booked. Before 
we landed at Amsterdam, I 
asked the Purser—is that 
what he was?—who assured 
me that the plane at Amster¬ 
dam would await us—as there 
were nearly 40 others like 
me. He however raised his 
brow looking at my ticket 
more closely and ask^: why 
is your baggage booked to 
Amsterdam if you are going 
to Copenhagen? 

This was a discovery for 
me too, and I mumbled 
something about the incom¬ 
petence at Palam, wliich 
would seem to go well in the 
high skies as the Purser nod¬ 
ded in agreement. But in all, 
he held not much hope for 
me: if your baggage were 
marked properly, you could 
make it at Amsterdam; but 
with this additional problem 
“I honestly do not know sir" 
he shrugged, and suggested 
I rush to the transit desk at 
Amsterdam. 


Now another development: 
the new flight I was to take 
was going to be delayed for 
sometime. I didn’t see why I 
shouldn’t put this to good 
use by having baggage ques¬ 
tion re-examined. Helpiblly, 
the transit desk, was now 
manned by a comely one 
with a winsome smile....So 
I presented my problem to 
her de novo. 

She chided me, smilingly 
though, for my inaction so 
long. I set the record straight 
by informing her that I had 
her predecessor’s word that 
things were set right. I sup¬ 
pose they have their profes¬ 
sional jealousies over there 
in Holland as her facial ex¬ 
pression seemed to rate her 
colleague rather lowly. Any¬ 
how she spoke to someone 
on phone and said that now 
there was nothing to worry. 
But, she added, you can ring 
us from Copenhagen if by a 
one-in-million chance the 




It was no easy matter to 
the transit desk at Amster¬ 
dam as two hundred and one 
more agile ones rushed more 
briskly than me. As I waited 
for my turn in the queue, it 
looked impossible for me to 
be in time for the connecting 
flight even if it were delay¬ 
ed. The gentleman at the 
desk presently confirmed 
that I had to go by a later 
flight for which he gave me 
an embarkation card even as 
I was trying to place before 
him my baggage question. 
On that he spoke to someone 
on the phone and assured me 
that there was nothing to 
worry about it. I couldn’t 
believe that the big bagg¬ 
age question could be solv¬ 
ed so swifty, nor was I 
willing to appear as a doubt¬ 
ing Thomas. So I kept my 
misgivings to myself as I 
sipped following cold for the 
next half-hour. 

Slowly the crowd at the 
transit desk melted away. 


baggage is not there, though 
she didn’t expect this to 
happen! This was hardly cal¬ 
culated to lull my disquie¬ 
tude, as I continued my long 
wait! 

Another announcement 
that there would be further 
delay before the fli^t! I 
walked to the lady rather 
sheepishly. Still worried about 
your baggage, Sir? she ask¬ 
ed. I was grateful my pro¬ 
blem was not forgotten. Since 
there was more time. I said, 
couldn’t she ensure that the 
one-in-million mishap does 
not happen? This time her 
smile gave way to a laugh 
and she said: 1 just said that; 
there is really nothing to 
worry! 

Yes, the baggage was 
there fine at Copenhagen— 
for me the only known en¬ 
tity in a strange land! But oh 
for a Goliath 949 where the 
baggage accompanies you un¬ 
like in the Boeing 7471 
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^<CEE India before you 
^ die” or its variant 
(brain child of someone with 
a sadistic cast of humour no 
doubt) ‘'See India and die” 
and posters on these lines al¬ 
ways remind me of the old 
pre-tourist-drive days, when 
my small, God-forsaken vill¬ 
age in Kerala played host to 
a white lady with the im¬ 
possible name of Candace 
Bliss Firewater (Candy, for 
short). This wasp-waistcd, 
golden-haired blue-eyed near 
six footer landed on my 
sleepy hamlet (more precise¬ 
ly on my family house) on 
the eve of Onam, The 
Malayalee festival, with a 
letter of introduction from a 
friend in Delhi who pointed 
out that CBF threatened to 
outstay her visa period and 
refused to leave India with¬ 
out a) witnessing a Katha- 
kali performance b) visiting 
a Namboodiii family-house, 
a 'Mana" and c) spending a 
few days with a Nair fan^y. 
So Candace Bliss Firewater 
arrived one suimy morning 
at our bus stand, where my 
brother and I (as the only 
'sophisticated* members of 
the family fit to do the hon¬ 
ours) had gone to meet her. 
Her descent from the rickety 
old bus in a cloud of dust 
and ffolden glory—the latter 
oontributedyby a bright Con- 
jeevarim sari she had swadi- 
ed around her, mummy- 
fashion—was a signal for a 
major reshuffle amrnig the 
idle groups which always 
hung around our one and 
oidjr htts stiq;>. 


A P Sharda 


than hurt her feelings by 

No Stranger in our Midst £d"when‘caSy 

at last, which she did tear- 
A P Sharda reluctantly, the 

whole village turned up to 

The next few days were a big, bright eyes delicately ^ and in our one 

bizarre combination of a kohled, the women sporting long-distance bus 

midsummer nights dream long, black, well-oiled hair '''“bng hands ganged a 
and a comedy of errors. The and ofiE-white jhari-bordered ^^*^her of packets for her to 
dream of course was Candy, dothes, and the menfolk, home-pappads, round 
who, unlike most of today s tufted and otherwise, wiA moon, banana 

brand of western tourists, did long bands of holy ash on 1^’ w?i 

not believe in 'doing' places their foreheads, bare chests ^ ^ knick-knacks 

but in making them do things and arms, clusters of ripe ™ *®se wth whom 

to her. She sat up for three yellow plantains, green vege- ! . shared “le gift of 

nights gazing at the Katha- tables and round brown co- fr*^*^dship which knows no 
kali Aaracters on our rustic conuts all over the com- language, 

stage, unmindful of the nerve pound creating a riot of col- Tr ^ • 1 < • 

shatterii^ din of drums and our, symbols of a bygone age J, ourism has now arnv- 
clang orcymbals, with the of pl^ty and pros^rity in a ed m India it has not alas 

old village schoolmaster scat- sprawling 'tharwad' or fami- ^ ^ 1 ^^ 

ed by her side provihng the ly-house which boasted of a unleashed or^n efe- 

running commentary on the long proud tradition of into the coun^ who 

story and the gestures of the Kerlla culture. fcategorised mto 

dancers. 'Ibe visit to the standard ,typ-th(^e 

Mana was a more difficult Candace Bliss Firewater 

proposition. For one thing, was a true ambassador of ® ^ e Caves, the 

the old guard of the family, her country. We loved hav- r other 

comprising of great grandma ing her with us and learned shudder 

and great grmid-dad, aged more about the history of 

80 and 91 respectively, were her land, its people and their ^*8"* slums, the holy 

very much alive and kicldng ways than any drab, dry-as- not-so-holy ippies, the 

in that ancient household, dust history text book could genuine and nmny 

and their permission had to have taught us; and we en- pseudo knowledge seekers 
be secured if a stranger (and joyed the comedy of errors etc. But where ohi where are 
more especially, a ‘bilathi- created by her alien attitudes the friendly souls who come 
was to be ent^ned and ^pattern of behaviour. ^ 

ID the well-protected pre- Even my old folks, genmne- , . . . „ . . 

dnets of the Mana. Foitu- ly alarmed at first by ber composed of 

nately for Candy, the green understandable ignorance of very same impulses, sen- 
si0ial was given and she our social and religious cus- sations, thoughts and feelings 
was let loose within the four toms, soon warmrf to her and discover the minute 
walls with a camera hunger- friradlines and frankness significant common links that 

there was a *si^t for sore formed after her departure, larger Family ot 

eyes—the children widi foeir to propitiate the gods, rather Man? 7 


can be neatly cjitegorised into 
some standard types—those 
who want to 'do' the tourist 
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Delectable 
experiences 
at the 

JANPATH 


The Mandarin 
Room 


A bigger more gracious 
restaurant. A warm setting 
in red, black and gold. And 
a new exotic menu with 
Far Eastern delicacies. 
Dancing every night. 

Lunch 1 to 3 p.m. 

Dinner 8 to 12 p.m. 




Oihit 

The space age restaurant. 
Sophisticated Continental 
cuisine. Buffet lunch. Bar. 
Lunch 1 to 3 p.m. 
Dinners to 12p.m. 


Gulnar 

The Indian restauranti 
Serving sumptuous Mughlal fare. 
In a royal pink and purple 
setting. Indian music. 

Lunch 1 to 3 p.ip. 

Dinner 8 to 12 p.m. 


Plus the Open House coffee 
shop to welcome you 24 hours. 

Take your pick. 

Any day of the week. 

Tel 383961 
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K. S. KAMATH 

^HE Indopian Airlines of the north Indopian uni* it by moonlight. Tlie Eng- miles away from Dew Nelhi, 

Boeing carrying me versities—a fact borne out by lish poet_er_whats his “It specialises in the manu- 

landed at the Lapam aero- the poetic touch he gave to name, Sir... .Alfred. Some- facture of Red Tape. This 
drome. The landing was so his explanations. body, has echoed the feelings is the only factory in this 

perfect I wanted to con- “And this is tlie Maj Tah- of ^ tourists by writing, country where there is neith-' 

gratulate the pilot. But I al,’* tlie guide told me, as we after a visit to the Maj, er strike nor under-utilisation 

could not see him: following reached the famous dream in Til come to thee by moon- of capacity It is always in 
the slip system recently in- marble, “Built by Emperor light; III come to thee by full production. The Red 
troduced by the Indopian Hajeshan in the sixth century moonlight. Tape manufactured here is 

Airlines, he had slipped out A.D., in memory of his be- Though hell should bar the not exported. It is meant only 
of the cockpit the moment loved and beauteous Em- tvayr** for home consumption. The 

the plane haltedi Knowing press, Tazmum Mahal. What “We shall come at night,” increasing demand for this 
that foreign tourists were a sublime love, Sir, to create I suggested. expanding product shows 

vital to the sagging economy such a marvell” “But youre unlucky. Sir,” how' dyiuunically active this 

of Indopia, I tried to look a “How many workmen did the guide said, “It is new country is. 

V.I.P. as I stepped out of the Emperor employ and moon tonight and, therefore, “Who lies buried here?* I 
tile plane. I expected at how long did it take to there will be no moonlight”, asked. 

least a seven-gun salute. But build?** I asked. “Wliat a pity!" I murmur- We were standing in front 

tlie guns were silent. Only The guide was, as I ex- ed. of “Kcemat Minar**, a tall, 

a lower division clerk at- pected, floored. But only for “Yes, Sir, we realise your spiralling minaret, 

tached to the tourism depart- a moment. Then he jumped feelings of disappointment. “Oh, this is not a memorial 

ment of the government of up. lliat is why we are trying to for the dead. Sir,'* said the 

Indopia greeted me. “Some thousands of labou- ensure moonlight over Indo- guide, “it was built in the 

“Could you please wait in rers. Sir,** he replied, “and it pia throughout the month.” thirteenth century by an eco- 
the aerodrome lounge, Sir, took six months to complete. I looked at tlie guide ques- noraics-minded Indopian King 
until your baggage is clear- And look at tlje marble. Sir, tioningly. named Vachan. During his 

ed by tlie Customs people?” how wonderfull The whole “You may have heard of reign, there was glorious in- 

he said. of that huge central dome is 13oomba, Sir, the Rocket Cen- flation and the prices spirall- 

“Why, do you think I am a single marble-piece got tre in Rekala, the southern- ed so impressively that the 

a smuggler or something?” I down from Persia!” most State of Indopia. From King felt thrilled. In this 

asked. “Can any one in modern there*, one of these days, we mood of exhilaration, he built 

“Ours is the fourth largest Indopia build such a nionu- hope to send a rocket to the this ‘Keemat Minar’, to corn- 

democracy in the world, ment in such a short time?’ moon. In.side the rocket, inemorate tlie spectacular 

Sir,” he replied, “we consi- enquired. there will be a memorandum height to which the price- 

der all men equal and no “No, no. Sir,” came the requesting Diana, the Moon- level had risen in his king- 

one is above the law. Every- quick reply, "for one thing, Goddess to give up her dom. “What is the height of 

one who arrives here has to no one today possesses such monthly work-to rule i)reccd- this Minar?” I asked, 
satisfy the Indopian Bureau sublime love. Today every- ing one night’s total strike, “About 201 feet, Sir. Eadi 
of Investigations tliat he is one’s emotions arc shallow, at least in the case of Indo- foot represents some money- 
not either a smuggler, a Moreover even if you get pia. The Government of In- value or price of tliose days, 
foreign exchange racketeer thousands of labourers to dopia will offer to pay her This economic memorial 
or a C.I.A. agent.” work today, they will go on overtime for the extra shin- shows that tlu^ price-rise in 

After three hours of wait- strike and demand bonus ing which slu* may have to Indopia today is not only a 
ing, I was taken to a “three even before they begin the do, as a result of her grant- global phenomenon but also 
star” hotel. Soon after I en- work. Above all, to get a per- ing this recpiest. Meanwhile, an ancient phenomenon.” 
tered my air-conditioned mil for even a few bags of our Atomic Energy Commis- ^ • 

room, there was a total fail- cement today, you have to sion has been asked to in- “Here’s your cup of coffee.” 
ure of electricity. As a result, wait in a queue for six vestigate whether it is possi- My wife’s loud announce- 
I spent the night in cosy sul- months.” blc, througli peaceful nuclear ment pierced my ears and I 

triness, listening to the wel- “Did Haje.shan use cc- explosions, to create an arti- woke up with a start, 
come songs sung in my hon- ment?' I asked. ficial moon in the sky over “Why,” she s»iid, looking 

our by the musical mosqui- The guide jumped over the Indopia. Since this is a ques- at me closely, “were you 

toes of Dew Nelhi, the capi- trap. tion of promotion of tourism reading the newspaper or 

tal of Indopia. '‘Yes, Sir; but, in. those which is vital for our na- sleeping over it?” 

The tourist guide who came days, a special kind of ce- tional economy, this moon- The morning newspaper lay 
to take me round was a jovi- ment was available. It was problem is being treated on precariously poised between i 
al young man whose imagina- far superior to tlie modem a war-footing.” my chair and tlie table. An 

tive power made jip for his stuff called cement.” 'This, Sir, is the biggest advertisement of a tou4ng 

ignorance of facta. I discover- "If you want to see the factory in Indopia,” said the agency inviting the readers 

ed he was a third class M.A. real beauty of the Maj” the guide, as he took me round to visit New Delhi, Agra and 

in literature^ of one guide added, “you must sec an industrial estate a few Kerala gleamed at me. 
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KEIUI 

CERIMIGS 

—A name that 
means quality 
in homes and 
industries. 

To Housewives 
and Hoteliers 

Kerala Ceramics means 
good desip and quality 
in crockery. 

To Industrialists 

Kerala Ceramics means 
technical expertise and 
quality in High Grade, Spray 
dried paper coating Kaolin 
& other grades of China Clay. 

THE KERALA CERAMICS LTD. 

(A Subsidiary of Kerala State 
Industrial Enterprises Ltd.) 
KUNDARA-69I50I 
Kerala 
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THE niD lEtllS THE BUM) 

A young, but blind dilly-dallying begs 
for a few coins. He takes alms: He 
is devoid of vision. He now sees 
new rays of hope. Because a dream 
has come true in Tamil Nadu. 

“I'm high in the sky 
Flying over fields of rye 
From up there I can see 
Both the land and sea." 

—This is no soliloquy; but 
He sings louder with glory. 

The Blind- 
The Deaf— 

The Mute and 

The Orthopaedically Handicapped now see 

The Day of Salvation dawned on June 3rd of this 
year—A birth of a poors' friend In which the 
Physically Handicapped Rehabilitation Project was 
commenced. Nearly 25,000 will receive training 
and employment in suitable jobs through this 
laudable scheme. 

Human Compassion- 
Benevolent Charity- 
Social Responsibility and 
Love for Fellowmen—Invite you all to join 
this Noble Mission of an able administrator for 
Social Uplift and Amalgamation. 

/ssi/ed by 

The Director of Information and 
Public Relations 
Government of Tamllnadu 
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Home is the Hunter 

H. R. L. 


MY heart leaps up tuhen I step on 
A for^n land; its very akr 

Excites my senses; and the mind 

Laps up its varied cultural fare, 

I stinge on meds and rooms and drinks 
To put aside some precious francs 

To pay for museum entrance tickets, 

And loin the ranks of other cranks. 

I see each play, each opera 

By classic writers long since dead; 

I know not French, Italian, Deutsche-^ 

And take their programme notes "as read. 

Through endless galleries everywhere 
In Athens, Osh, Paris, Rome 

I drag my wearu swoVen feet^ 

And wish was safely badk at home. 

The eye^baUs ache, the cahes are cramped. 

The shoes feel hot and tight. 



But just when I decide to quU 

Lot there’s another Pre-Raphaelite. 

It’s shoals of Whistlers and Renoirs, 

And miles of Monets and Van Gogh; 

I look most duty bound at each 

But inside cry ""enough!, enough! T. 

Fve done the famous Elgin Marbles, 

And the treasure troves of Florence 

Where paintings crowding every wall 

Come down on you in sweeping torrents. 

The human head was never meant 

To take in Culture at this rate-- 

The British Museum in the morning 

After lunch the whole of fate. 

They say that travel broadens mind; 

Mine has been stretched beyond repair. 

I^et others tdke up where I leave 

I wash my hands of this affair. 
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SAKTHI SUGARS 
LIMITED 


Manufacturers of 

BEST QUALITY WHITE SUGAR 

and 

SAKTHI HYBRID SORGHUM 

and 

BAJRA SEEDS 


Factory: 

SAKTHI NAGAR P. O. 
BHAVANI TALUK 
ERODE R. M. S. 


Regd. Office: 

“GREEN LANDS” 

8/28; RACE COURSE ROAD 
COIMBATORE-18. 
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' ~"J f^it^ you ^ll cdmei bOek one day 



Air India pilots have called off their strike unconditionally. 


J do not believe in the mid¬ 
dle of the road policy. I 
itop when I like and where 
I choose. The laws of the 


Guess Who I Am 

G. S. KHOSLA 


When J am in a generous 
mood I oblige them. They 
hug me and hold me tight 
and would be laothe to let 


land do not apply to me. I 
treat them with contempt. 

I must admit I am rather 
whimsical. I just , enjoy 
being that. I think punctua¬ 
lity is for fools. My mechani¬ 
cal manifestations beat all 
the laws of averages and I 
arrive there whenever I am 
in a mood to do so. and if I 
am not, I just don’t. I like 
people to wait for me as 
their time is not my heada¬ 
che. 

I enjoy the power I wield 
over the citizens. After alh 
they must be thankful that 
in spite of all my idiosyncra¬ 
sies I make it possible for 
them to earn their daily 
bread. Not only that I en¬ 
able. them to fraternize with 
each other. I bring men and 
women together, they brea-. 
the the ^ same air, tihey feel 
they Jbelong to poo another. 


Limb to limb, muscle to 
muscle, tlicy share each 
other’s perspiration. 

I lend excitement to the 
noiseless tenor of their lives. 
They have to fight to main¬ 
tain. a few inches that I give 
them. When hands rub 
against cheeks, elbows rest 
on breasts and knees dig into 
buttocks, the citizens fall in 
love with me. Then I feed 
the fires within them. 

I am a great killer. As I 
believe in a socialistic pat¬ 
tern of society, my victims 
are both the haves and the 
have-nots. Among the haves 
are the car-owners and 
among the have-nots are cyc¬ 
lists and pedestrians. The 
haves go scurrying for their 
lives but the have-nots 
have no such chance. 1 
simply knock them down. 

At times they curse me. 


But I don’t care because 
they know that they cannot 
do without me. I find that 
intransigence j^ays. In spite 
of that I am becoming more 
and more popular. Tliey 
adore me, they dote on me, 
they love me because with¬ 
out me they will not be able 
to earn their daily l)read. 

'The number of my suitors 
is legion. Iliey line tlie 
streets, lean for>vard and 
bent backwards to have a 
glimpse of me, but I blast 
through them like a hurri¬ 
cane. Or, I treat them like 
untouchables and whiz past 
them leaving them to stew 
in their own juice. I keep 
my ears closed to the abuse 
that they hurl at me. If in 
spite of that something pene¬ 
trates my skull I counter with 
blasphemy more eloquent 
than theirs. 


go. They fight among them¬ 
selves to \vin iny favours and 
at times I find myself un¬ 
wittingly in the midst of 
street brawls. I do not like 
all that attention they bestow 
on me bccairsi? their enthu¬ 
siasm can run wild and I do 
not like being molested. 

After Innng mauled, I 
take them for a ride. They 
mount horses in full gallop 
on merry-go-rounds. They 
plunge into tlie sky, on giant 
wheels. Their heads reel and 
their heart comes into their 
mouth. I make mincemeat 
of their limbs, their clothes 
and their hair-do's. I take 
liberties with tlieir corns, 
their vericose veins and their 
blood pressure. They relate 
their pitiable plight unroman- 
tically to matrimonial mal- 
adjushnents. 
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FOR 


ELECTRIFYING 

EFFICIENCY 

STATE BANK OF TRAVANCORE 

(Subsidiary of the State Bank of India) 

DEPEND 

ON 

HEAD OFFICE : TRIVANDRUM 

KIRLOSKAR ELECTRIC 

For all your Banking facilities 

Please avail the Services 

For Your Requirements of 

of 

HIGH VOLTAGE A.C. MOTORS 

LOW VOLTAGE A.C. MOTORS 

The “STATE BANE OF TRAVANCORE” 

ALTERNATORS, TRANSFORMERS 


ARC WELDING EQUIPMENT 

Financial Assistance on Liberal terms 

CONTROL EQUIPMENT 

to 

MOTORISED SPEEDALL UNITS 

(Variable Speed Motors) 

FARMERS, SMALL INDUSTRIALISTS, EXPORTERS, 

MOTORISED GEAR UNITS (Geard Motors) 

*>■ 

TORQUE MOTORS 

ARTISANS, PROFESSIONALS AND THE 

AUTOMATIC-ON-MAINS FAILURE SETS 

SELF-EMPLOYED WITH VIAHLE SCHEMES. 

D.C. MACHINES 

Etc. 

AS ALSO DEPOSIT SCHEMES WITH 

KIRLOSKAR ELEaRIC CO. LTD.~ 

Attractive Terms 

are Avaflable 

Post Box No. 317 Post Box No. 112 

BANGALORE 560 055 HUBLI 580021 
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A t last we reached the bun¬ 
galow perched on a pre¬ 
cipice overlooking a panoramic 
view of unending plains, tall 
grasses and wild life lurking 
within its precincts. Yes, we 
had decided to have our honey¬ 
moon in Perumade, the wild 
life sanctuary of Kerala at &e 
southern end of the Indian 
Peninsula. Only the previous 
morning we had been secretly 
wed. We were filled with a 
sense of happiness and fulfil¬ 
ment. Our hearts were wild 
and free as the herds of ele¬ 
phants striding before us. I do 
not know for what earthly rea¬ 
son Gopal chose Perumade, 
rather than some popular hiU 
station nearer to Bombay, say, 
Matheran or Panchgani — places 
commonly linked with honey- 
mooners. I do not believe in 
astrology and horoscopes as 
Gopal did, but, now, in retros¬ 
pect I can't help thinking that 
perhaps the gods beckoned him. 

The monsoon was in its 
throes. The month of May 
was fading out, and fading fast. 
That evening, when dusk had 
fallen and the shadows leng¬ 
thened, we lay on our single 
beds beneath their musty mos¬ 
quito nets. Neither I nor Gopal 
could rest or talk. The sky 
was overcast laden with heavy 
clouds, the colour of tarnished 
silver and there was an eerie 
feeling of ill-omen in the mois¬ 
ture-laden air. We partook of 
an early dinner. Then retired 
to our rooms and lay awake on 
our beds facing the windows 
so that we could take in the 
lush grem plains below and 
contemplate the fury of the 
sky above. We drew our beds 
close together and we lay with 
the nets furled back. 

I remember it all with 
a passionate intensity as if it 
had all happened but the other 
day. I can recall the exact 
scent of those stale sheets and 
musl^ nets; the precise perftime 
of those waxed wooden boards; 
the noise of the ancient ceiling 
fan which crewed and groan¬ 
ed steadily with each revolu¬ 
tion as if grinding out its last 
days; the cra<dde of the tim¬ 
bers of the room as they con* 
traeted in the cool ofjdie night 
wind; and the heMness of 
Goi^’e wrist agalhst my cheek. 




moon 


Dorothy Warrior 


1 can recall and remember 
everything about that night 
with the clarity of a computer. 

There is nothing improper, 
or, irreverent, nor irrelevant in 
telling all this; of that 1 am 
sure. Indeed, some small me¬ 
morial like this, some little 
token to translate those mo¬ 
ments into the present and be¬ 
yond seems to me a necessary 
tribute to Gopal himself, as a 
man. 

As we lay, together, yet, still 
a part, the wind became more 
brisk, fast gathering momentum, 
rocking the wooden building 
now and again, so that the 
timbers creaked and crackled 
more noisily. Beyond, on the 
faraway hills, an occasional 
flash of lightning streaked the 
firmament. The storm became 
more intense and, forked light¬ 
ning began to run, at first in¬ 
termittently, then constantly, in 
bright jagged gashes that 
splintered and shattered the in¬ 
tense blackness of the distant 
heavens. Everytime this hap¬ 
pened the plains showed stark¬ 
ly and the tall grass and the 
taller palms took on weird 
shapes of goblins and phan¬ 
toms. A dog barked. Soon 
the far horizon was alive with 
the clap of thunder and strange 
white lights of the impending 
storm: lights which seemed to 
penetrate into and explode 
within the clouds so that they 
were illuminated like great, 
giant paper lanterns. 

The lightning blazed more 
brightly, and the sound of 
thunder in the surrounding hills 
rolling sometimes for minutes 
on end, drew nearer, bringing 
with it more violent winds and 
the sound of rain on springy 
leaves and taU grass. At last 
our bodies met and became the 
one of lovers; and the climax 
of our love came with the 
storm itself, which broke with 
violence upon Perumade of 
wild life fame. The velocity of 
the winds shivered houses, peel¬ 
ing off vnndows and roofs, caus¬ 
ing many hutments of mahouts 
to collapse like matchboxes. 

Yet, the silver of the lightn¬ 
ing, exploding simultaneously 
with claps of impacted thunder 
and torrential rains, and the 
gold of our love, exploding 
^thin me in a n:hower of love 


and beauty, merge in my mind 
as they did then. I did not 
suppose that a man could make 
a woman so physically happy, 
so securely in harmony with 
the elements and the world, as 
did Gopal then. 

So, as the storm passed, the 
new and renewed turbulence of 
that divine act became rarer, 
less violent, the hells more dis¬ 
tantly, then ceased: and I lay 
spent, happy and at peace, my 
face buried in the stale cotton 
of Gopal's pillow. 

Then there was peace and a 
great silence. 

All this exists for me beyond 
the boundaries of time and 
space. It is as real to me now 
(perhaps even more real since 
reality has its degrees) as it 
was then. And the perfection 
of that union, the exact pro¬ 
priety of that consummation, 
sustained me over the biter- 
ness and sadness of those far 
off, agonizing days, when the 
beauty of those few hours shed 
a radiance over that period of 
my life. Indeed, for some 
weeks I entertained the dearest 
and most secret of hopes, of 
what might be their outcome; 
but that special gift was deni¬ 
ed me. 

No bitterness is in my heart 
on that account, for the ways 
of God are inscrutable. Time 
has run its course, and I can 
look back on everything with 
the dispassionate detachment of 


age, without recrimination. 

It was wonderful to awake 
on that next morning, when the 
belated and streaming dawn 
broke across the palms border¬ 
ing the grassy plains, picking 
up individual drops of dew so 
that they glistened like so many 
pearls, shaken now and again 
by small black birds looking 
for insects. 

When my chhota hazri was 
brought in I made enquiries 
as to where the Sahib had gone 
and was told that he had woken 
up with the first shafts of the 
rising sun to have an elephant 
ride. Immediately, I decided 
to follow him. Gulping down 
a saucerful of black coffee, I 
ran down the stone steps of 
the dilapidated bungalow, when 
out of nowhere there was a 
hue and cry and dark heads 
in white lungis and bare backs 
emerged from all over the 
plains, running helter-skelter 
shouting orders. A sudden fear 
gripped me. With a woman’s 
instinct and intuition I felt it 
in my bones that my world 
had come to an abrupt end. 1 
madly followed the crowd that 
by now surged in an unending 
stream and ever swelled on. 
I did not have very far to go. 
Even as 1 ran I stopped short 
in my tracks. Gopal lay a few 
yards away gored to death by 
an angry elephant. Someone 
drew a sheet over him. 
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Indian Tuba hava a modern plant and the tateev 
equipment. They also have the finest tube 
technologists, men who control quality at each 
stage of manufacture and constantly work 
towards product diversification to enable tht 
Company to meet growing demands for 
steel tubes—in India and the export mediil^ 

INDIAN TUBE 

THE INDIAN TUBE COMPANY LIMrTBD 
A Tata-Stewarts and Uo^ Enterprise 
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With best Compliments 

THE SOUTH INDIAN BANK LTD. 

of 

THE MADRAS ALUMINIUM 

(Regd. Office: TRICHUR) 

offers a variety of attractive 

SAVINGS SCHEMES . 
to suit every purse 

COMPANY LIMITED 

‘JAYALAKSHMl’ 

Your money is safer at our hands 
to your best advantage 

RACE COURSE 

COIlVIBATORE-18 

Open an account with any of our branches. 

Factory 

enjoy the personalised service and 

METTUR DAM-2 

feel the difference. 


■mH YOU PUf vom HOMEY M A 
BVIIAMO,« HOW lyur YOO CAN 
OSTIYNACK... ■mAwcM'miviiMM 


Thtt Lueas-TVS dynamo Is tfia hfghast 
vakia for your money. Because each one of 
He several somponente is precieion-made 
from top-quality materiel. Components that 
should withstand heavy etrsssas have been 
designed wife extra care. So you get extra life 
out of them. Proven menuisoturtng techni¬ 
ques sleo ensure that breakdowns are 
minimised. 

Which Is why over 70% of Lucas-TVS 
products are used as Original Equipment. 

And should one of the many components 
of a Lucas-TVS dynamo ever need replace¬ 
ment, ensure that you fit only a genuine 
Lucas-TVS part. 

Because the Lucas-TVS products you 
buy are perfectly matched to the needs 
of every make of vehicle. And each one of 
them carries a O-month guarantee against 
any manufacturing defect I 

Compare these advantages of Lucas-TVS 
dynamo with any other. You'll see there's 
no comparison. 

FREE FOR YOU I 

Informative leaflet on profitable vehicle 
maintenance. 

Write today to: 

Lucas Indian Service Ltd., 

9 Patullo Road, Madras 900092 
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LUCAS-TVS 

Airto>ElMtrloM Nroduoto. 
liMTMMd .Miiomy for Y«w> 
liwprOYoJ porfowMino. for your vol i lolo . 

LUCAS-TVS UHITEO 
PMii.MMlrm6000B0 
Sold and SatviOMl by: 
LUCAS mOlAM SERVICE URimO 
Modrat - Bombay - Calcuna - 
NmvOalhi* Bangatow 
TVSUR0RAMIYEH8ARS 
SONS PRIVATE LTD. 

Madurai and all (hair branobaa 
SUROARAS MOTORS 
and thob branobaa 
MADRAS AUTO SERVICE 
andthoirJbianoboo 
AND THEM AOTNORMEO lEAtlM. 
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tlirive solely on tourism: 
their economy is always in a^ 
boom thanks to the diverse 
pleasures that they offer the 
visitors. It is with pardonable 
pride that they exhibit the 


van Spot 

TERRAE FILIUS 



like opportunity and luck. Be¬ 
sides all the things that a Sub 


growth rate of the number of divisional Officer did, he tried 
tourists and the earnings there- his hand at many other jobs, 
from over the years. We in Just for the heck of it, one 
India are not lagging behind, might say. Promotion of tour- 
We are well versed at building ism in his own area was some- 
grandiose schemes around what thing of an obsession with him. 
we proudly term as the tourist This was probably when the 
industry. These schemes how- First Five Year Plan had just 
ever remain mostly on paper, started and no one had even 
The mountain of government remotely thought about tour- 
investment in the ‘industry* to ism as a major earner of for- 


Within the next few months, 
there was panic in the entire 
area. Dozens of tigers, depriv¬ 
ed of their natural prey, turn¬ 
ed man-eaters and spread ter- 
ror far and wide. Hundreds 
of human beings were polished 
off by these demons; but Mr. 
Prakash privately told his 
friends, that was nature’s own 
way of checking population 
growth. Yet he declared hand¬ 
some rewards for eradication of 


create spots of tourist interest eign exchange and a booster of the man-eaters and published 


mostly ends up in the pockets 
of the lucky few and generally 
produces a few molehills bv 
way of return. 

The figures relating to the 
past Five Year Plans perhaps 
provide enough proof of this; 
but nothing daunted, our plan- 


local economy. Yes, Sir, Mr. 
Prakash was far ahead of his 
times. And he knew all about 
ecology even in those days 
when the word had not yet 
become fashionable. He was 
determined to make Mahendra- 
giri a tourist spot. His was a 


notices in newspapers. That 
explained the sudden immigra¬ 
tion of hundreds of shikaris 
to Mahendragiri. This time 
both Indians and foreigners. 


etc. Fdir-ridnhM ail ‘ 
haired young men and women 
clad in quaint, unisexual habill- 
menta puffiing away at their 
marijuana beedis and patronis¬ 
ing the local brew of mahua 
liquor is a common enough 
sight. Chaps with a penchant 
for the topless also find enough 
to foast their eyes to their 
hearts’ content. Whatever 
fauna has survived maintains a 
perfect ecological balance and 
the animals are allowed the 
freedom of the Mahendragiri 
reserve forest, which is declar¬ 
ed a sanctuary. With the onset 
of the beat generation and 
hippies and fellows of the ilk, 
Mahendragiri has become their 
automatic choice thanks to the 
abundance of Indian hemp and 
opium and what have you. For 
people with a yen for study 


Tiger-skins were not fetching of the tribals, it is the Mecca 
five figures fancy prices as they because the folks living deep 


ners think up more and more plan that was as ingenious as 
gimmicks to attract foreign it was simple. 


visitors. Without quite realis¬ 
ing why the much-vaunted 
Konarks and Khajurahos are 
not acting as the great draws, 
they think up things novel. 
Five Star hotels and call-girls; 
provision for. drinking and 
dancing; pot and dope are a 
few that come to mind readily, 
'^rhe over-all effect of all these 
on the visitors is however ex¬ 
ecrable. They are fleeced at 
all points and in return, get 


Those were the days when 
herds of deer and other herbi¬ 
vores were still a common 
enough sight in his area. 
Tigers, panthers were roaming 
around in large numbers. In 
a word, Mahendragiri was the 
equivalent of the Garden of 
Eden. 

We do not know what magic 
Mr. Prakash did, for he was 
indeed a wizard. But that 
winter, Mahendragiri suddenly 


the lousiest service. So most witnessed an influx of hundreds 


of them avail the first avail- 
ableplane to beat a hasty 
retreat. Many prospective 
India-visitors therefore tend to 
give the country a wide berth 
and prefer less known places. 


of townsmen from different 
parts of the country. They 
let themselves loose over hill 
and dale, jungle and village. 
All were sporting guns, rifles 
and a variety of other weapons. 


Yet, the powers-that-be don’t Local lads suddenly found 
take no for an answer; and be themselves much sought-after 
it said to their credit that they and got excellent payment as 
are persevering. And, in the guides in the impenetrable 
process are investing more and jungles. Local shop keepers 
more money with every pass- and other traders had a whale 
ing Five Year Plan. Yours of a time. Other sectors of 
truly has no quarrel with these economy also suddenly got a 
worthies: may their tribe in- shot in the arm. Within a 
crease with more and more matter of days, dozens of bucks, 
departments, directorates, cor- deer, sambhar and barking 
porations and what have you. deer were put to the short 
Whenever I think of tourism, shrift. Venison when to town 
I am reminded of the virtuoso and cobblers had a roaring 
performance of a little known time curing and tanning the 
person. Prakash was the Sub skins through their own crude 
Divisional Officer in a less- methods. The Forest depart- 
known territory called Mahen- ment officials started prosecu- 
dragiri. I always wonder how tions against some of the yisi- 
this amoral and unorthodox tors; but a smiling sub division- 
genius could not flnd^g better id officer discharged them 
opening In life. He could have all. After all, he was the local 
held any top Job with distino- ma4Miap and hisrvill was law 
tion; hut alas, there are things in this back of beyond. 


now do; but yet they were 
much sought after, particularly 
by foreigners and the up- 
country urbanites. The des¬ 
truction of the man-eaters took 
a long time. Some thrilling, 
hair-raising stories built them¬ 
selves around many of these 
man-eaters. 

By the time the tiger popu¬ 
lation was almost decimated, 
elephants proliferated and kept 
the volume of tourist traffic as 
high as before. 

I have been posted to Ma¬ 
hendragiri recently and have 
undertaken a painstaking socio¬ 
economic study of the area. 
The results show that the pro¬ 
portion of working population 
depending on food-gathering, 
hunting and agriculture has 
come down perceptibly. A 
large segment of the popula¬ 
tion is now engaged in petty 
trade, commerce, transport. 


inside the forests and on hill¬ 
tops are as virgin and untouch¬ 
ed by civilisation as a milleni- 
um ago. 

I cannot resist taking my 
hats off to that far-sighted geni¬ 
us Mr. Prakash for putting 
Mahendragiri on the tourist 
map of the country without 
spending a dime of government 
money. Merely for a fraction 
of what you would spend in 
the conventional tourist spots, 
I can promise you an excellent 
time —; the time of your life. 
Complete with all its exotic 
attractions. So, all ye that 
labour day-in and day-out and 
are heavy-laden with black- 
money and the high pressure 
living of the modem times, 
please make a beeline for 
Mahendragiri, the sylvan tour¬ 
ist paradise. You don’t know 
what you are missing. 
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WHO HATH EYES TO SEE, LET HIM SEE ! 

WHO HATH EARS TO HEAR, LET HIM HEAR! 

9 

# The Kerala Agricultural Workers’ Bill ensures security of 
service to 19 lakh agricultural labourers. 

# University Bills envisage student participation in the 
University administration. 

# Direct payment of salaries to Private College staff by 
Government. 

# Nationalisation of private forests without compensation. 

# Two collective farms, the first of their kind in the country 
marking the beginning of revolutionary transformation in 
agricultural sector. 

# One dispensary for each panchayat; medical facilities in 
every village. 

# Civil Supplies Corporation for checking price rise and 
streamlining distribution system. 

# Long term programme for rehabilitating traditional 
industries like coir and handloom. 

# Ownership of land to lakhs of tenants and hutment 
dwellers. 

# A plot of land with a house to the landless poor. 

# Police no longer alienated from the people. 

KERALA TAKES MORE STRIDES IN ITS 
SILENT ADVANCEMENT TO SOCIALISM 


Public Relations Department 
Government of Kerala 
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ORISSA 


THE IHND OF TOUHIST HTTHMiniHIS 
OFFERS YOU THE EXOITMO VISIT 


• To silvery beaches of Chandipur, Konarka and Puri - Where Sun & 
Sand embrace each other before the gentle waves of the Bay of Bengal. 

• To the exotic monuments of Bhubaneswar, Konarka and Puri, acclaimed 
as the grandest achievement of Orlssan School of Architecture, where 
the language of man has been defeated by language of stones. 

• To Rambha, where you will enjoy the biggest salt-water Lake in the 
Country with a bird sanctuary. 

• To Similipal Tiger Reserve, the land of perennial springs, rich wild life 
and luxuriant forests. 


AND YET THE LIST IN-CONPLETE 
WHEREVER YOU GO A TOURIST BUNGALOW WITH 
A SHART SET OF OFFICERS AWAIT TO GREET YOU 

At your Service: Tourist Information Bureaux at Bhubaneswar, Pnii, Konarka^, 
Rambha, Balasore, Rourkda and Sambalpur. 

Issued by 

Director of Tourism, Orissa, Bhubaneswar - 751006 
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T he letter from Vijay, my 
son in the United States, 
annoimced that his American 
friend, with the atrocious 
name of Rockie Knickerbocker 
would be my guest for a week 
during his visit to India as a 
tourist. My son made it clear 
that Rockie being a student 
wouldn’t be able to afford hotels 
and that I would have to pro¬ 
vide him with accommodation 
and transport. Faced with 
Hobson’s choice, I decided to 
receive this tourist from a 
friendly country with open 
arms and let him have a taste 
of the famous Bharatiya hospi¬ 
tality. 

Rockie, for his part, was an 
undemanding guest and soon 
made himself comfortable in 
the drawing room which was 
allotted to him. He relished 
our Rasam, Bondas and Dosas 
and learnt to drink water the 
Brahmin way without the lips 
touching the glass. He visited 
the fort, the museum and the 
temple and was perfectly satis¬ 
fied travelling in buses or on 
the pillion of my scooter. *'I 
^an’t afford taxis as I haven’t 
come loaded with dollar bills 
like other American tourists”, 
he said. The pile of traveller’s 
cheques he had, however, was 
enough to feed at least a frac¬ 
tion of India’s hungry millions 
for a day. 

A day before his departure 
Rockie expressed his desire to 
witness a typical Indian wed¬ 
ding. “That’s easily done. 
Rock” I said, “this is the mar¬ 
riage season in this part of 
India”. “What’s a marriage 
season?” asked Rockie, “Has it 
anything to do with the weath¬ 
er?”. I told him all about 
auspicious months, the Indian 
almanac and astrology. He 
was most interested. “I must 
remember to get married in 
America during the Marriage 
Season”, Joked Rockie and 
added, the American that he 
was: “I reckon you have a cor¬ 
responding divorce season too”. 

I thought Rockie would be 
interested in seeing not only a 
marriage ceremony but a pro¬ 
cession too, complete with the 
vintage car (for the Dakshln 
bridegrooma) or thr^ white 
mare (for the U.P. and Pun¬ 
jabi gnmma), the band, the 
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Man for Marriage Seasons 

BHARDWAJ 


ladies and the children. “Atta 
boy! 1 wanna see it”, was his 
reaction when I broached the 
idea to him. 1 wanted him to 
discover and enjoy the thrill 
for himself and so asked him 
to stand at the end of the 
street in the evening. This 
was where all marriage proces¬ 
sions passed through. Rockie 
was excited and left with his 
movie camera, still camera, 
poloroid camera, flash fittings 
and all. 

Within an hour he returned 
home, looking bewildered. I 
asked him if he had enjoyed 
watching the wedding proces¬ 
sion. “Things went wrong 
from the word go” sighed 
Rockie as he lighted a cigarette. 
“As soon as I reached the 
street comer I saw a proces 
sion. There was much music 
and noise and many people, 
but instead of a car or a horse, 

I saw people carrying a man 
on a stretcher loaded with 
flowers. Well, I thought this 
was a variant of the jalopy and 
the horse and followed the 
procession with its music and 
the people. We reached a 
place which sort of struck me 
as being too empty to be a 
marriage place but I remem¬ 
bered what you said about the 
problems of brides’ parents in 
getting a marriage hall durmg 
the Season and imagined this 
particular party couldn’t find a 
better place. Some groups 
collected around me as I was 
shooting pictures when I asked 
one of them the fatal question, 
pointing to the man on the 
stretcher: ‘When is the guy 
going to get married?* Well, 
all hell was let loose and they 
suddenly became hostile to 
me. In the babble that follow 
ed I heard someone saying 
something about not tolerating 
a foreigner being disrespectful 
to a dead man. In a flash I 
realised what had gone wrong. 
Boy, was I shocked! The fact 
that I had followed a funeral 
procession and not a marriage 
struck me like a bombshell and 
I knew I had let myself into 
trouble. I did a suppliant 
Namaste to all of them—thank 
you for teaching me how to do 
it — and repeated Sorry and 
Forgive Me sevei^il times and 
got out of their clutches after 
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invoking the names of Lincoln 
and Gandhi and explaining 
America’s friendly feelings to 
wards India”. With a sigh, 
Rockie sank into the sofa in 
his drawing-bed-room. 

“How could you be so wide 
of the mark, Rockie, mistaking 
a funeral procession for a mar¬ 
riage one? You have been 
very lucky to have come home 
alive after hurting the senti¬ 
ments of all the processionists”, 
I said. 

“Well, you can’t really blame 
me. Here was a procession in 
the street you named. And 
the procession took place dur¬ 
ing what you call the Marriage 
Season. There was music, 
many people, flowers — all 
that you said about marriage 
procession-and I thought I was 
following the happy bridegroom 
who, I thought for some mystic 
reason chose to take the hori¬ 
zontal position. You can’t 
blame me, can you? he pleaded. 

I saw some logic in Rookie’s 
reasoning and felt sorry for 
him. Well, this is something 
of a Culture shock for him, I 
told myself. Who knows, my 
own son in Rockie Knicker¬ 
bocker’s motherland could be¬ 
come the victim of such mis¬ 
understanding. I decided to 
give Rockie a stiff drink to 
restore his confidence in this 
land of contrasts. When I was 
making for the sideboard, I 
heard some commotion outside 
my house. Something told me 
that the noisy people outside 
had something to do with the 
funeral that Rockie had witr 


nessed and that they were 
looking for him. “Quick, run 
into the kitchen and hide 
behind the coal sack” I urged 
Rockie, and went out, look¬ 
ing as composed as possible. 
Most of the persons in the 
crowd were young and surpris¬ 
ingly did not appear bellige¬ 
rent. “We want to ask your 
American friend something” 
said one of them. “Well, 
please forgive him, he’s a 
stranger in India”, I said in a 
placating tone. A young man 
with long hair interrupted me 
and said: “We’ve forgiven 
your friend. We understand 
his mistake. Actually we now 
have a request. You see, he 
took colour movies of our pro¬ 
cession. We would like to 
know when he’s going to pro¬ 
ject them”. 

“You’re safe, buddy” I called 
out to Rockie and when he 
emerged from behind the coal 
sack in the kitchen, I explained 
to him how the boot was on 
the other leg. “You don’t say!” 
said Rockie, “I should’ve known 
Indians are moved by the 
movie. Ah, Vi jay told me 
something about Indians being 
crazy about movies. Now 1 
know what he was talkin’ 
about”. 

Soon I was standing proudly 
beside a beaming Mr. Knicker¬ 
bocker, looking every inch an 
American tourist, taking colour 
movies of eager young men 
and children of our street with 
the slow moving lights of a 
marriage (?) procession form¬ 
ing the picturesque backdrop . 



“So Shahjahan wanted to build a replica of Taj in hUxk 
marble on the opposKe bank. Did he want to use his 
black money?” 
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Have yourself a sweet Deepavali 



PARRY’S sweets and toffees— 
always sweet with people 

PARRYS CONFECTIONERY LIMITED, MADRAS 600001 


Sign youi* own 

peace tieaty 


Hete 

at Santiniketan 



Far from the madding crowd. 

To peace and serenity. 

Where nature is still nature. Pure. 
Unspoiled. Way out of this world. 

Yes, come to Tagore's Santinike- 
tan for a happy, peaceful break. 
See his manuscripts...paintings., 
the Nobel prize...and his 'niketan'. 

And between Uttarayan, Kala- 
bhavana. and Ram Kinkar's sculp¬ 


tures that abound everywhere and 
the festivals, dance and drama, 
youTd know why Santiniketan is 
a meaningful synthesis between 
modernity and the tradition 
of India. 

Come, discover Santiniketan for 
yourself. And do please make your 
stay pleasant by staying either at 
the Tourist Lodge or Tourist 
Cottages. 


For booking and detalles: 

TOURIST BUREAU 

3/2. Benoy-Badal-Oinesh Bagh 
(Oalhouaia Sqr) East. Calcutta-1 
Phone : 23-8271 Gram ;TRAVELTIPS 
Horn# (Tourism) Dtpirimont 
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and ninety4iine rupeaa per 
head, the Fairyland Travels 
promised us eighteen of the 
most glorious days any choosy 
human being could ever dream 
of. Eighteen days of the most 
S' luxurious travel in the world 
and the most enchanting sight¬ 
seeing in the world and the 
most aristocratic hotel accom¬ 
odation in the world. Eighteen 
days packed with the most ex¬ 
citing and enjoyable itinerary 
ever devised for finicky tour¬ 
ists. Eighteen days of the 
greatest experiences of our 
lives. Eighteen blessed days in 
the Never Never Land. Two 
very very special tourist coach 
trains; we could choose either. 
The most elegant and comfort¬ 
able sitting, sleeping, eating, 
washing, and bathing facilities 
on the trains. Even while in 
transit, sumptuous early morn¬ 
ing tea or coffee or cocoa or 
masala milk, sumptuous break¬ 
fast, sumptuous lunch, sump¬ 
tuous afternoon tea, etc., sum¬ 
ptuous evening snack, sump¬ 
tuous dinner, and sumptuous 
nightcap. Gujarati, Maharash- 
train, Punjabi, and South Indian 
cuisines to choose from. 

‘*0 Tinny’s father, let’s go!” 
Prema cried out the moment 
.^he had finished reading the 
advertisement in the morning 
paper. ''Your vac begins on 
the October 15, and they’re 
starting out on the fifteenth, 
and we’ll leave young Tinny 
with his maternal uncle.” 

"One thousand nine-hundred 
and ninety-eight plus whatever 
we spend for purchases and 
all,” 1 advanced the strongest 
argument against joining the 
tour. 

"Isn’t it worth it?” Prema 
said with such a finality that 
the very next day I went to 
the Fairyland office, cheque¬ 
book in my pocket. The office 
was a swanky air-conditioned 
office par excellence, and the 
young lady who booked me up 
and received my cheque was 
breathtakingly beautiful. She 
gave me a bright booklet con¬ 
taining important information 
and instructions. Another love¬ 
ly young thing handed me the 
receipt for the cheque. "Are 
you coining along?” I asked 
the first one. "We’re all ac¬ 
companying you on the tour 
along with the other staff,” she 
. trilled in the manner cff a rare 
^ 8oiig4drd. And then she said, 
"Bmnbay Central. Eight sharp 


Tour 


M. A. Mazmudar 


in the evening. Fifteenth of 
October.” 

October fifteenth. 8 p.m. 
sharp. Bombay Central. I was 
in a hell of a buoyant mood. 
1 told Prema I’d opted for the 
Punjabi dishes in the form I’d 
filled up. I was ravenously 
hungry now and would play 
havoc with the sumptuous din¬ 
ner on the special tourist train. 

There was a train along side 
platform four, but it was full 
of people and didn’t at all look 
like any kind of special train. 
An unkempt specimen of hu¬ 
manity sidled up to me. He 
had ’Fairyland’ worked in red 
on his khaki coat lapel. "Fairy¬ 
land tour, sir?” he asked me. 
"Yes,” I told him. "Where’s 
our special train, or, rather, 
where are our two special 
trains?” 

"Technical hitch, sir,” he 
reeled off. "Unavoidable cir¬ 
cumstances. Had to put a 
heavy cut on our railway trans¬ 
port. Come along, sir. Our 
special car is second from the 
engine.” This special car se 
cond from the engine turned 
out to be an ordinary third- 
class bogie with 'Fairyland 
Tour* chalked up on it. "Two 
very special tourist coach trains 
have shrunk into a wretched 
common third-class carriage at 
tached to the usual eight-thirty 
express! God help us!” Prema 
read the situation aright in a 
most lugubrious tone. "Your 
attention, please! Fairyland 
tourists will kindly get into 
this special car with their bag¬ 
gage and take their choice of 
seats. The train starts in a 
short while. Tliank you,” came 
a strident announcement. Direct¬ 
ly, there was a hellish scramble. 
Prema and 1 kept clear of it 
to escape premature and un¬ 
natural death. We were the 
last to enter the carriage. 

The train started, and so did 
the Fairyland tour. Prema and 
I felt as if we’d cottoned on 
to the start of a funeral pro¬ 
cession. "Comfortable, sir and 
madam?” a tall, strong, and 
muscular young man in an 
open-necked terricot shirt and 
elephant-bottomed stretchlon 
trousers asked us cheerfully, 
depositing himself by my side. 
"I am the Fairyland manager.” 

"We have been missing your 


two very special tourist coach 
trains,” I wept out my woe to 
him. 

"Our sincere apologies, sir,” 
he said. "We’ve been let down 
by the railway authorities, sir. 
We’d to turn away so many 
of our valued patrons, sir.” 

"I have opted for Punjabi 
cuisine,” I told him. "When’s 
the sumptuous dinner coming? 
We're famished.” 

"Our sincere apologies, sir,” 
the manager said, unabashed. 
"The dinner’s been cancelled. 
Unforeseen and unavoidable 
circumstances. Now I must be 
off to attend to my duties, sir.” 

And the Fairyland manager 
incontinently left us to be 
devoured by the fiend of hun¬ 
ger. Two menials came up and 
fixed up a plank between our 
two berths. That meant sleep, 
ing accomodation for three, the 
third being an old dame foist¬ 
ed on us. "We’ve been swindl¬ 
ed,” Prema almost wept. 

Every morning we were 
stung brutally out of our sleep 
by the horrid smoke that rose 
out of one end of the carriage. 
That end was the Fairyland 
kitchen. Only tea was served 


twice a <biy, and ttat waa 
concocted of stinking lavatory 
—water, the lowest kind of 
milk-powder, and the cheapest 
sort of tea-dust. If you have 
just one lavatory for some 
sixty souls, men, women and 
children, and that lavatory is 
also doing duty as bathroom 
and source of water-supply, 
you can imagine the elegance 
and comfort arising from this 
superlative arrangement. We 
had to go without our baths 
and washes. We had stale 
bread for breakfast, stals bread 
and charred cabbage for lunch, 
and charred cabbage and stale 
bread for dinner. All this on 
the train. The sidings into 
which we were shunted at sta¬ 
tions always stank to the high 
heavens. Because of 'technical 
hitches and unforeseen and 
unavoidable circumstances’, ouz 
itinerary was slashed down by 
half. We were most pitilessly 
hurled through Delhi, Agra, 
Fatehpur Sikri, Amritsar. 
Pathankot, Srinagar, and Pahal- 
gam. 

Authorities in this country 
never know what’s going on 
before their eyes. What I have 
narrated is not an exaggera¬ 
tion; it’s an understatement. 
But 1 don’t expect the tourist 
authorities in my own, my na¬ 
tive land, ever to know what 
1 have unloaded here. 


EVERY ONE CHOOSES EVERY ONE USES 


Cheni 


Handloom Fabrics 
the world over 


fine quality 
fast colours 


fancy designs 
fair price 


Manufacturers A Exporters 

Bedspreads, Piiiow covers 
Table Cloths, Furnishings 
Toweis, Terry Towels & 

Casement Cloth—Seersucker 

THECBENNIHiUlVElTEBS’CO-OfEeiTlYE 
FIODDCn k SUE SOCIETY LTD. 

P.e. No. 32, Chennimalai-688051, . 
Tamilnadu, India. 

M.P. NACHIMUTHU, B.A., B.L, 
President 
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SCINDIA’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

SERVICES 

Scindia's fast modern ships deliver your cargo 
with safety, efficiency and speed 



COASTAL SERVICES: 

India* Banglodesh - Pakistan > B urma-Sri Lanka 
OVERSEAS SERVICES: 
lndia*Banglade8h*Pakistan*U.K.-Continont 
India-Bangladesh - Poland 
India-Bangladesh-Straits-Maditerranean- 
Adriatic 

Mediterraneon-Adriatic-West Asia (Gulf) 
lndia-Bangladesh<A.n.G.-Red Sec> 

India-Bangladesh*West Asia (Gulf) 
InJia-Bangladesh-Black Sea Ports • 
lndia-Bangladesh-U.SA.-Mexico (via 
Colombo-Cochin-Caribbean Pdrts) 
Indla-Bangladesh-Indoneaia-Straiia- 
Colombo-Coehin-E. Canada* 

U.S.Graat Lakes 

Indla-Bangladesh-Indonasia-Straltt* 

Hong Kong-Taiwan-U.S. Pacifio- 
W. Canada l 

India-Bangladeih-Indonesia-Stralta- 
Hong Kong-Taiwan-U.S.N.H.-Gull*. 
Mexico (via Panama) 
India-Bangladesh-W. Africa 


4§S!SS!f^.sre..i» 

THESCINDIASTIAN 
NAVIGATION CQ., LTD. 

Scindia House, Narottam Morarjet Mar» 
Ballard Estate. Bombay-400 038 
Telephone 26816t (12 lines) 
Teiex:011-2206 ft 011-3619 


16 Park Street Calcuita-700 016 
Telephone; 240389 ft 249690 
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Shoot them alive 

On Celluloid 

Make them your 

^ATE BANI OF NTSOItE 

Proud possession 

AT 

VISIT 


PERIYAR GAME SANCTUARY 

YOUR 

and stay at 

SERVICE 

□ ARANIA NIVAS HOTEL) 

□ LAKE PALACE 1 Type 

FOR 

□ PERIYAR HOUSE Economy Type 

enjoy the 

ALL YOUR 

Warm welcoming hospitality of 

Kerala Tourism Development Corporation 

(A govt, of Kerala undertaking) 

BANKING NEEDS 


PERKINS 

Plr3li4!l 

UlYOirVEEVEIWUlTEB 
IN A VEHCUIAR ENBINE 


Head Office: 

202/203, Mount Road, Madras-2 

Branehti: 

Banoalore, Ootacamund. Tiruchlrapalli. 
Secunderabad. 




Power that remains unfailing 
throughout. Power that keeps 
the vehicle going all the time, 
very economically. 


I- 

Internationally reputed for 
reliabiilty, Perkins JDiesel 
never lets you down. ^ 


Perkins has all that you have 
wanted In an engine for a 
transport vehicle* 
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It a rich lirew is what 
you want firom your tea 

Just the names 



OnlvpM.Hoeo t«38 rrtor 
Oitir flavour on'i frosMissj 


|goa4i^^^tr0tfg 
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Haryana has made spectacular headway in different fields since it came into 
existence as a separate State in the Indian Union. The following facts speak for 
themselves:— 

FOODGRAINS 

Haryana today is not only self-sufficient in its requirements of foodgrains, but it 
has grown surplus from a deficit State in 1966. 

IRRIGATION 

The total canal irrigated area in the State rose to 40.88 lakh acres in 1974 as 
compared to 33.57 lakh acres (13.59 lac hectares) in 1967-68. 

The number of energised tubewells in the State today stands at 1,30,853 as 
against 29,000 in May, 1968. 

ELECTRICITY 

Whereas only one out of every five villages had been electrified by May, 1968, the 
electrification of the entire rural area was completed by November, 1970. The 
State was first in the country to have achieved cent per cent rural electrification. 

INDUSTRY 

The number of registered small scale industrial units in the State at the end of 
1973-74 was 14,308 as against 4,598 in May, 1968. 

PURE DRINKING WATER SUPPLY 

The number of villages enjoying the benefits of pure drinking water supply six 
years ago was just 203. Today, it has increased to 713. This represents a 250% 
improvement in the previous position. 

TRANSPORT 

Nationalisation of passenger transport was completed in November, 1972. Haryana 
Roadways has a fleet of 1,641 buses at present, as against only 567 in May, 1968. 
It is considered to be the most efficient service in the country. 

WELFARE OF WEAKER SECTION 

Several schemes for providing relief to ffie socially and physically handicapped 
persons have been launched and all possible assistance is given to the aged and 
infirm. High priority has been accorded to the uplift of the Scheduled Castes and 
Backward Classes. 

ROADS 

About 64% of the villages in the State have been linked by metalled roads. Only 
1,500 villages had been linked by metalled roads in May, 1968; the number has since 
gone upto 4,240. 


ISSUED BY: DIRECTOR, PUBUC RELATIONS, HARYANA 
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WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS 


OF 


ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES CORPORATION 

49/1, GARIAHAT ROAD 
CALCUTTA-19. 

Phone No. 47-3661 Gram: EICOVIN 

Manufacturers of USHA SUPER ENAMELLED COPPER WIRES, 

DPC, DCC & USHA WIRE DRAWING DIAMOND DIES 


A million voices 
would 90 dead 
with a power cut... 

but foflhc instant povwr ftd t hro u gh taaor«made 
stationary bat t cites from world re n owned 

Cl 



Chloride India are the unrivalled leedere In battery making. They have the finest 
trained experte, advanced raeeamh end development, the longest experience- 
all booked by the latest know*how of the world-wide, worid renowned 
Chloride Group. This gives Chloride all it takes to bring you stationary batteries 
not only to meet specialised needs of the telecommunication industry—but 
with built-in quality none oan beat. 

And this same unrivalled battery technology is playing a major role in lndia« 
providing battery power for industry, agriculture, defence, transport and 
communication. 

Over lancUroriea-CHtOMDI fcnow batteries best 

The CHLORIDE brands ; Exide. 

Dagenite, Index, Chloride. 

Chloride India Limited § 

Calcutta Bombay New Delhi Madras Nagpur Juilundur ^ 
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With Best Compliments from 


ALIND 

THE ALUMINIUM INDUSTRIES LTD. 

“Mcco" House, fl A/f Mount Road 
MADRAS-2 

Grams: ALINDSALES Phone: 8S996. 88987 


Regd. Office 

No. 1 Ceramic Factory Road 
Kundara (Kerala) 


Works 

Kundara, Mannar, 
Hirakud, Hyderabad 


Manufacturers of: 

e Aluminium Cables & Conductors # Special Steel Wires 

• Wire Working Machinery • High Voltage Switchgear 


Also offer: 

• Consultancy & Engg. Services for Conductor manufacturing units, 
Steel Wire Plants etc. 


Nourishment counts 

—for delightful doings 
of young and old 



Albo - Sang makes your nutrition 
complete. Rich in calcium, phosph¬ 
ates minerals, essential nutrientt and 
potent Indian herbs. Making it the 
ideal tonic for good health. For 
growing children, nursing mothen, 
older people, and everyone cite in 
the family. 

Albo- Sang reinforces ordinary 
food and slimnlates digestion. Helps 
better absorption of food values. 
Also keeps the nerves relaxed. 

Albo - Sang is available in 
powder and tablet forms. Tablets, 
Ming sugar • firae, can be taken by 
diabe^ also. 


J. A J. DeChane 

HYDtKABAO 


ALBOSANG 

keepi all the (amily 
naturally healdiT 
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BfiNAAM 

tiENAAM is one of the better 
^ crime thrillers to come 
out of Bombay studies in re¬ 
cent years not only because the 
basic idea seems topical and 
believable but also because of 
the general restraint of the 
director in screen narration at 
least up to the last sequence. 
L It is only the climax that is 
^ the most irritating part of the 
film. Amitabh Bachchan is a 
young advertising executive in 
a well-known firm happily mar¬ 
ried to Mousami Chatteiji and 
with a school-going child. 
While on the way to attend a 
party, the couple witnesses a 
young man being stabbed by 
several persons and left on the 
roadside. Amitabh pleads with 
passers-by and taxi drivers to 
take the injured person to a 
hospital. But no one comes 
forward. Ultimately, despite 
his wife’s advice to the con¬ 
trary, he carries the bleeding 
person in his car to the near¬ 
by hospital, where he is grudg¬ 
ingly admitted after long 
interrogations. 

^Amitabh little realises that 
from then on his real troubles 
are to begin. An anonymous 
caller warms him on telephone 
that he will have to pay dearly 
for the good turn he thinks he 
has done. Amitabh just ignores 
the call. But who is the injur¬ 
ed person anyway? It soon 
turns out that he is a journalist 
who was about to expose a 
leading VIP of the city. The 
case takes a curious turn when 
the anonymous caller proves 
to Amitabh by poisoning his 
pet Alsatian that he means 


U he Med toplay- any more 
tricks on him his wife and 
even his child would be the 
next target. Now he is really 
scared and despite police pro¬ 
tection is about to fall into 
the villain’s trap but just in 
the nick of time better sense 
prevails on him. The police 
meanwhile intensify their in¬ 
vestigations and come to the 
conclusion that the key to their 
problem may lie at a students’ 
function set for some days 
hence. 

The tom piece of an invita¬ 
tion card which was left with 
the injured journalist and 
which the anonymous caller 
was de^erately wanting Ami¬ 
tabh to hand over to his hench¬ 
men had given the police 
enough clues to track their 
wanted man. Infuriated by 
Amitabh’s refusal to oblige 
him, the anonymous caller 
has accomplished what he had 
merely threatened: he has kid¬ 
napped Amitabh’s child. This 
makes Amitabh all the more 
desperate to track down the 
villain. The students’ gather¬ 
ing provides him the oppor- 
tuni^ to do so. Amitabh sud¬ 
denly recognises the similari¬ 
ties in the voices of the anony¬ 
mous caller and the VIP who 
is speaking as the function’s 
chief guest. The police hesi¬ 
tates. After all, how can one 
brand the most influential VIP 
as the villain of the piece? So 
it is left to Amitabh to go on 
his own and tackle the VIP. 
who true to Bombay style 
shows his real colours. The 
ending looks a straight copy 
of the breath-taking scene from 
The French Connection, a 
rather crude imitation meant 
perhaps to excite the less dis- 



Amitabh Bachchan 


criminating audiences. And 
the cliff-hanging fight between 
the hero and the villain follows 
the pattern of countless other 
Bombay films. Amitabh Bach¬ 
chan does a good job playing 
a credible character while 
Satyendra Kapoor as the police 
inspector makes his presence 
felt by giving another believ¬ 
able performance. The songs 
are few and properly phased 
out but the one by Chanchal 
(of Bobby fame) is rather loud 
and out of place. 

MR ROMEO 

This Subodh Mukherjee pro¬ 
duction stars Shashi Kapoor 
and Kiran Kumar opposite 
Rinku Jaiswal and is meant 
to be an entertainer in the usual 


Bombay sense. No need there¬ 
fore to pay much attention to 
the story part or for that mat¬ 
teracting. Even Utpal Dutt, a 
dependable actor with theatri¬ 
cal overtones, is made to sink 
his distinct identity in the 
lacklustre proceedings and is 
even reduced in the end to 
practising stuntmanship along 
with his two sons. Shashi 
Kapoor’s Romeo reminds one 
of his elder brother Shammi 
in his Yahoo.. .days, but in 
Shashi’s case his boyish face 
betrays the wildly extroverted 
t 3 rpe of role ■ he has taken on. 
Kiran Kumar’s characterisation 
on the other hand is more 
diverting and interesting in 
the first half. Some of R.D. 
Burman’s tunes have already 
become popular. 
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ECORDIKQS of a vocal duet 
by Niaz Ahmed and Falyaz 
Ahmed and a altar recital by 
Uma Shanker Mishra held 
earlier at Calcutta were broad¬ 
cast at the tenth session of 
the Sammelan. Nias and Faiyaz 
sang efVusfvely revealing to us 
the riches of their imaginative 
resources, They opened with 
lUian-ld-TOdl and presented a 
magnificent blend of repos and 
verbal agility. Moments of 
softened calm were alternated 
with brisk vivacious word- 
figures. These contracting 
effects, adroitly justaposed, gave 
proof of superior craftsman¬ 
ship. The vilambit khayal in 
jhoomra tal and the drut piece 
in tecn-tal were notable for 
their tuneful, sensitive lyricism. 
Particularly pleasing was the 
slender grace of their fast ut¬ 
terances in drut and tarana 
pieces. They concluded with a 
thumri in Bhalravl which took 
on a brilliant colouring. With 
every instrumental nuance neab 
ly etched, Uma Shanker 
Mishra’s Shudh-Sarang was a 
well-defined portrayal. 

The eleventh session com- 
ifrised a Gottuvadyam recital by 
A Narayana Iyer and a Hari- 
katha Programme by T. S. 
Balakrishna Sastri. They were 
recorded earlier at Tlruchi. 
Narayana Iyer amply revealed 
the expressional capabilities of 
Gottuvadyam. Always correct, 
his playing showed firm grasp 
of the technique and a peculiar 
feeling of depth which makes 
music soulfully evocative. In 
all the pieces he played with 
a profound Imaginative mood. 
The irrepressible passions for 
speed was extremely absorb¬ 
ing. Opening with a vamam 
of Patnam Subramania Iyer in 
Puinaebandrlka, Narayana lyez 
creatively presented kritis of 
Tyagaraja, Bhadrachalam Ram- 
j^das and Syama Sastil in Sri- 
ranja^, FantevaraU and Sanka- 
rabhanmam reflectively. T S 
Balakrishna Sastii chose Ruk- 
minl lUyfiiam as the theme 
tor hb Harlkatha Xalakshepam. 
Gifted wiUi a senorous voice 
^d stylised delivery/ Bala- 
krishng. Saidid save a moving, 
ifiusieijt^ agoouQt" of the epic 


Vijaya Raghav Rao’s Flute 
recital and Hafeez Ahmed 
Khan's vocal concert held 
earlier at Calcutta were broad¬ 
cast at the twelfth session of 
the sammelan. Vijaya Raghav 
Rao made use of many aural 
allurements to inveigle the list¬ 
ener. His instrumental sound 
was happily suggestive of a 
highly cultured sensibility. The 
alap in AbhogI was a triumph 
of instrumental art With deli¬ 
cate skill of a lapidary, the 
artiste juxtaposed his notes, 
shaping rich patterns of colour. 
The fluid grace of the glides 
and the free unthwarted pro¬ 
jections of his lyrical thought 
were admirable. The playing 
was redolent of a musical cli¬ 
mate that was clear and ex¬ 
hilarating. The two gats that 
followed in roopak and teen 
tals were dexterously handled. 
Setting out in a reposeful way, 
the playing rushed forward to 
a tremendous climax with the 
rhytiimic beats converging into 
an ear-throbbing finale of speed 
and excitement. 

Vocal recitals by Madurai 
S somasundaram and M L 
Vasantha Kumari recorded 
earlier at Trivandrum were 
featured in the thirteenth ses¬ 
sion of the sammelan. Madurai 
Somu strove to beguile one’s 
critical sensibility with a rather 
obtrusive display of technique. 
The artiste no doubt delineat¬ 
ed the ragas correctly harmonis- 
ing with skill their unique 
forms. While he showed skilled 
application of vocal power, his 
acrobatic swaraprastharas were 
sterile i^mmickiy. His consum* 
mate musicianship suffered a 
setback in view of these un¬ 
wanted frills which were ear¬ 
pricking. Beginning with a 
kriti of Tyagaraja in Saurasht* 
ram, Somu continued with a 
composition of Swati Tininal 
in Dhnayaal. The texts of both 
the pieces were largely inau¬ 
dible. 


modal images to stand out 
vividly. Exquisitely moulded 
and eUselled, MLWs raga essays 
stood out with the vividness of 
a living, sculpturesque effect. 

Recordings of a violin recital 
by D K Datar and a vocal 
concert by Padmavati Shalig- 
ram held earlier at Allahabad 
provided the material for the 
fourteenth session at the sam¬ 
melan. The former played two 
gats in Shudh-Kalyan and a 
composition in Mishr-Kafi. His 
rendering was gracefully ex¬ 
pressive of their lyrical implica¬ 
tions. He played with magnifi¬ 
cent abandon and without 
losing his grip on the instru¬ 
ment. In every phase of its 
development, the music showed 
sensitivity and a cultivated 
feeling for tone. Padmavati 
Shaligram’s Puriya gripped one 
with the colour and resplend¬ 
ence of its musical investiture. 
Her creative force made her 
singing intense and innovative. 
She sang with a blaze of ecstasy 
and inner illumination. Her 
fast singing was sweepingly 
passionate. Her marathi padh 
made an ineffaceable impres¬ 
sion. 


A tabla solo by Latif Ahmed 
Khan, a Sarangi solo by Sha- 
koor Khan and a vocal concert 
by Nissar Hussain Khan record¬ 
ed earlier at Madras were 
featured in the fifteenth ses¬ 
sion. Latif played teen-tal with 
rare rhythmic genius. Shakoor 
Khan presented Shudh-Kalyan 
in all its grandeur. Nissar 
Saheb sang Chhaya-Nal and 
Jhinjhott with great relish. 

Emani Sankara Sastri’s Veena 
recital and Radha-Jayalakshmi’s 
vocal concert recorded earlier at 
Madras were used for the six¬ 
teenth session and the National 
Programme. Starting with a 
composition of his own in the 
raga Haripriya, Emani turned 
in a dignified recital. His 
renditions in Bhairavi, Vasanta- 
Bhalravi and Neelambari were 
exquisite. His presntation of 
Vyas Das’s bhajan was sacredly 
sonorous. 

RAJESWARI 



M L Vasantha kumari was her 
usual radiant self and die sang 
wi& conviction and clarity. 
Her slmsing - with shifting 
shades of emotion was provok- 
ingly iuggestive. At the same 
tfme,^ Its fidelity to classical 
form wea worthy of approba- 
Um Well oscillated, apt use 
ot notes and motives made the 
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AUTISEPTIC PERFUMED CREAM WILL SOLVE 

YOUR SKIN PROBLEMS” 

BOROLINE the oil-based moisturizing cream, 
smooths away roughness, keeps the skin free 
from minor infections andleavesasoft clear skin. 
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SPORT 


Tilt Against India 

RINGSIDER 


CO, for the first time in its 
74-year-old history, the 
Davis Cup final will not be 
played and the Cup (the inter- 
nation title) will go to South 
Africa by default. India has 
refused to play South Africa 
despite two official statements 
by that country’s governmental 
representatives that apartheid 
(colour bar) in sport is to 
finally go. India herself had 
asked for this assurance as a 
precondition to playing the 
final, and she got it. Not only 
her, but also the world, for 
one of statements was made by 
the South African representa¬ 
tive in the UN. But India, un¬ 
able to find an extended ex¬ 
cuse, went back on her word 
and refused to play. 

Obviously, the ball is now 
in the court of the international 
tennis authority, at the head 
of which is Basil Kaey. He is 
on record as saying that action 
could possibly be taken against 
India — perhaps outright ex¬ 
pulsion, and rightly — and 
that he knows of his own 
knowledge that South Africa 


really wanted to play this final. 
There is every chance of India 
being expelled, at least for the 
1975 round. South Africa, 
going on the offensive for the 
first time in the issue after 
making big concessions (offer¬ 
ing to play in a black African 
neutral state and announcing 
a change in sports policy to 
the world), has decided to 
move for disciplinary action 
against India. 

There is a Davis Cup rule 
that a nation which disrupts 
the tournament is liable to dis¬ 
ciplinary action. India claims 
that South Africa disrupted the 
1974 round, while South Africa 
counters that India is the male¬ 
factor. Briefly, let’s look at 
the facts without a prejudiced 
view. 

South Africa, after a period 
of Davis Cup eclipse, was read¬ 
mitted for the 1974 round by 
the world authority. The play¬ 
off began, and India took part 
(obviously with high hopes 
that she would get to the final 
and South Africa would be 
eliminated on the way). India’s 


sudden turn-about came when 
South Africa made it by out¬ 
playing Italy 4-1 in one of the 
semi-finals. 

Now, the point is that if 
South Africa's entry was so 
loathsome to India, why did 
India go through the round? 
Why didn’t she register her 
protest at the very start and 
beg off? Obviously she decided 
to chance it for opportunistic 
reasons — hoping South Africa 
would be ousted in play and 
they wouldn’t have to meet. 
Had India backed out at the 
very start there would hardly 
have been a disruption worth 
the term, for groupings could 
have been quickly rearranged. 
But she played through, found 
herself suddenly facing South 
Africa, and brought about the 
disruption by refusing to let 
the final be played out and the 
Cup won and lost. So who’s 
the disruptive element? Again, 
if by some unfair twist of 
reasoning South Africa is term¬ 
ed this element, then the entire 
world tennis authority on the 
Cup must also be termed dis¬ 


ruptive; in other words, the | 
disruptive element is the DavlsJ 
Cup Committee for readmitting*^ 
South Africa, and not South 
Africa! But it is not possible 
to term the Committee as dis¬ 
ruptive; and who’s to take dis¬ 
ciplinary action against it, any¬ 
way? • 

Then again, we must always 
keep those two South Africarh 
official statements in mind con¬ 
cerning a change in sports 
policy in favour of mixed sport 
within that country. The 
scales are Indeed heavily tilted 
against India if justice is to 
be the hand holding the cross¬ 
bar. India is in grave danger 
of being disciplined, RK Khan.' 
na’s bombasticism notwith 
standing. If India goes free, 
a very sad precedent will have 
been set for the future. Better 
would it be to kill the Cup 
and keep tennis to the main 
professional, big-money circutis 
— Wimbledon, Forest Hills, 
Paris and Rome. 
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TOWARDS A NEW ORISSA 


1. 3.71 lakh acres of land distributed to 2,72,580 landless including 
Adivasis and Harijans. 

2. Rs. 3 crore Tribal Development Agencies started. 

3. Three Integrated Tribal Development Projects Commissioned. 
Four more projects to be started in 1973-75. 

4. 10,000 villages Electrified. 

5. 2,300 Lift Irrigation Projects Commissioned. 

6. Rs. 2.25 crores sanctioned for priority completion of 109 Minor 
Irrigation Projects. 

7. 50 bedded Central Hospital costing Rs. 27.52 lakhs planned in the 
Mining Belt of Joda in Keonjhar district and a 40 bedded Hospital 
nearing completion at Kansbahal in Sundargarh district. 

8. Rs. 67.28 lakhs sanctioned by the Orissa Small Industries Corpora¬ 
tion under Self-Employment Programme of Youth. 

9. 9 Central Sector projects with an investment of Rs. 489 crores 
planned. 

10. Rs. 24 crores tyre aind tube project sanctioned. 

11. Rs. 5 crore Jute Mill on the anvil. 

12. TOURISM in the State with a New Look. 

ISSUED BY 

HOABS (PUBUG RELATIONS) DEPARTMENT 

ORISSA 




When do you next need e tidy sum 7 

Here's the way to save in a planned manner. Save eveiy month any fixed amount 
between Rs. 6/> and Rs. 600/'according to your capaeity.Seloct yourauitable 
term and watch your savings grow at compound interest I 

Even small amounts put by regularly grow into a useful sum. A monthly deposit 
of Rs. 10/' for 72 months will amount to only Ra.720/'. But U6I will pay you 
Re. 883/'. Open a Recurring Deposit Account today. 
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Make better Ck%c. 
with Coffee Board FHter 




2-Cup Filter 
Rs. 73 plus taxes 
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4-Cup Filter 
Rs. 94 


1 -Cup Filter 


Rs. 62piuttixn 


AVAILABLE AT 

ALL INDIA COFFEE DEPOTS: 


Jug with spout 
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COFFEE BOARD 

Bangalore 


AILAHABAO: 16-A. Chopra Building, Sardar Patoi Marg. BANGALOBE: 
21. Museum Road: 38. Prithvi Building. Kompegowde Rped; 38, Sampigt 
Road, Malleswaram: 84, Diagonal Road. Viswasvarapurem. BAROOiu 
Door No. BA/294. Shiva Sadan. Parkarwada, Oandia Bazaar. BELGAUM; 
Shop No. 1, College Road. BHOPAL: Marayam ManziLNoor Mahal Road. 
BOMBAY: 395. BBC Lamington Road: Oharavi Road. Sion. 

20/345. Edayar Street. COCHIN: Chittor Road. Ernakulam 
NEW DELHI: 66. Tolstoy Lane. Janpath; 1689. Aryasamaj Road. Karol 
Bagh. HUBLI Station Road. HYDERABAD: 5-9-324. Gunfoundry. 
INDORE: 71. Jawahar Marg. JAMSHEDPUR: Line No. 17. Shop No. 2. 
Bist^ur Market. KANPUR: 87/167. Grarul Trunk Road. Acheryanagar. 
KOTTAYAM: XII-244, M.C. Road. KOZHIKODE: Door No. 7/382. Svvaet 
Meat Bazaar. MADRAS: 192. Mount Road: 20< Ramanathan Street, 
T Nager. 93. Venkatachala Mudsli Straat. Mylepore: 322/323. Linghichet^ 
Street. Stall No. 5. ICF Shopping Cantre. Perambur. MADURAI: 76. 
Weat Avanimoola Street. MYSORE: Clock Tower Square. NAGPUR: 

West High Court Road. Dharampefh. 
PALGHAT; Door No. 19/54. Maiebd Road. Big Bazaar. PAN JIM; 
^-Rfia Governador Pestana. RAJAHMUNORY: 12-24-2. Bharadwai 
Buildings. Adjacent to Veerebhadra Talkies. RANCHI: Shop 
No. 13. Sector No. 3 (Market). ROURKELA; Door No. 29. Market Centre. 
Sector No. 5. SALEM: 152, 2nd Agraharam; 23. Sri Rengepaleyain 
Road. TIRUPATHI: 12-3-203. Tilak Road. TRICHY: 16-8/ West 
Boulevard Road, Teppakulam P.O TRIVANDRUM: TC No. 21/36. M.G. 
Rpfd. (Opp. to A.(3‘s Office). TRICHUR: 23/27. Round West 
VIJAYAWADA: Door No. 27*1-121. Ellu/u Road. (Opp. R.T.C. But 
P«'i«ha Buildings. 26-15-27, Main Rosd. 

. VvMRANQAL: 8/552. Station Road. 
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